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THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

Wbdmbsdat, February 8, 1871.— The Society will 
meet at the Capitol at noon for the reception of the 
reports of the Executive Committee and Treasurer and 
for the election of officers. 

The evening session will be held in the Assembly 
Chamber. J.R. Dodge, Esq., of the Agricultural De- 
partment, and Professor Law, of Cornell University, 
Consulting Veterinarian to the Society, have consented 
to deliver addresses. Other gentlemen have also been 
invited, whose replies have not yet been received. 

Thursday, February 9.— The Winter Exhibition of 
grain, dairy produce, winter fruit, etc., will be open 
during the day at the Society's rooms. 

The Society will meet in the Lecture room at half 
past ten o'clock in continuation of the Wednesday eve- 
ning session. 



EXECUTIVE MEETING. 

December 20. — Present, the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent Curtis, the Corresponding Secretary, the Record- 
ing Secretary, the Treasurer, Messrs. Ingalsbe, Morris, 
Chamberlain. Juliand and Wadsworth of the Executive 
Committee, and ex-Presidents Patrick and Faile. 

Letters and excuses for non-attendance were received 
from Vice-Presidents Geddes, Angel and Church, fh)m 
Messrs. Swan and Tliome, of the Executive Committee, 
and from ex -Presidents Gould and Campbell. 

The Secretary was directed to reply to the communi- 
cations of Theoidore F. Butterfield, Esq., on behalf of 
the local committee at Utica, asking the Society to 
remit the payment of the sum of $1,200, agreed to be 
paid to the Society on account of the expense of clerks 
and police at the Fair as usual, on account of thefbnds 
at the disposal of the local committee having proved 
insufficient to meet their outlay; that the communica- 
tions do not present sufficient ground for granting the 
desired relief; and to request a detailed statement of 
the expenditures of the UUca committee on account of 
the State Fair. 

The Treasurer presented a statement of the finances 
of the Society, from which it appeared that the receipts 
of the Utica Fair were, $20,309.72; other receipts to 
date. $8,150.61; total, $23,460.28. PaymenU to date, 
$20,200.49. 

The award of a bronze medal to W. H. Duval, of 
Utica. for his patent travelling trunks, omitted from 
the list sent in by the Judges, in Class IV, was con- 
firmed, and a certificate of merit was ordered issued 
to A. M. Utley, of Wat<'rtown, for J. Blood's patent 
adjustable paper-box and bandage for cheese, the 
same having been recommended by the Judges of dairy 
produce. 

The action of the Secretary in obtaining the services 
of the Consulting Veterinarian to visit the farms in 
Dutchess county, infected with Foot and Mouth dis- 
ease, was approved. 

On motion of ex-President Patrick, it was 

Ordered f That a committee of five be appointed to 
aid in preparing, and procuring the enactment of a law 
for protection of the flocks and herds of the State 
against infectious and contagious diseases; and the 
President appointed as such committee, ex-President 
Morris, ex-President Campbell and Messrs. Chamber- 
lain, Juliand and Wadsworth. 

The President appointed Messrs. J. B. Lyman, of 
New York, Vice-President Curtis, and John Haven, of 
New York, a committee to report on marketing farm 
produce, as requested by a resolution of one of the eve- 
ning meetings at Utica. 

The President, ex-President Gould, Vice-President 
Curtis, the Treasurer and Secretary wern appointed a 
committee to make arrangements for the annual meet- 
ing 

The report of Mr. F. Morris, executive officer in 
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charge of the department of fruits and flowers at IJtica, 
ifl relation to the grapes exhibited by Mr. F. L. Perry, 
of Ganandaigna, which were not all grown by himself, 
being considered, and it appearing that there was no 
concealment of fact or intent to violate the rules by 
Mr. Perry, it was ordered that no further action be 
taken in the matter. 



THE DISTRESS AMONG THE FRENCH PEAS- 
ANT FARMERS. 

The state of affairs in the Northeastern part of 
France does not appear to have, as yet, been much 
noticed in our papers. The facts are, that over a very 
large extent of country inhabited chiefly by small farm- 
ers (or peasant proprietors), and having Metz as its 
centre, the destruction has been such, owing to both 
the Grerman and French armies having subsisted off 
the country, that a famine is almost inevitable. The 
state of things is the more desperate because there are 
no crops in the ground, and a case is presented as 
urgently calling for aid as well can be imagined. The 
farmers of Great Britain are now subscribing money 
and grain to enable these poor people to put in their 
spring crops, and it can only be necessary to inform 
our farmers of the facts to secure their contributions. 
The Mark Lane Express of the 19th December says: — 
** The Rhenish provinces, over which the invading and 
opposing armies have equally passed, are precisely 
those in which the subdivision of the land has been car- 
ried to the greatest extent, so that the farmers — if they 
can be thus called— are poor and have nothing what- 
ever to fall back upon when their little homesteads have 
been laid under contributions, as they have been by 
both friends and foes. It has been estimated that at 
least one-seventh portion — probably, now, much more— 
of the territory of France has been devastated by the 
war, and on this extensive tract of country all the pro- 
duce of the late harvest has been consumed or de- 
stroyed by the contending forces." 

The Society of Friends in England, with their ever 
ready and ever judicious benevolence, some time ago 
sent a committee to aid the sufferers about Metz, a 
fund of £20,000 having been raised for that purpose. 
Upon the beginning of the more general movement in 
England; John Bellows, a member of that committee, 
wrote a letter to the London Times containing the fol- 
lowing statements: 

*^ Briefly, we find the state of things and the remedy 
proposed for it as follows: (1.) The autumn ploughing 
has been almost universally neglected, owing to the 
pressure of the war in various ways, but more especially 
from the seizure of the horses necessary to do the work, 
and their employment in military service, and from the 
passage of large bodies of troops having exhausted the 
usual stores of grain and forage required to feed such 
horses. (2.) The loss of the seed corn and seed pota- 
toes by requisitions." 

'' The Metz Cornice jSgricoU suggests the following 
as the most feasible plan by which aid can be afforded 
the country: First, divide the cultivateun into three 
classes: those who still have means to recover their 
position; those who have some, but not sufficient, 
means to do this; and, lastly, those who are so utterly 
ruined that they have no resources left. It is proposed 
that the flrst of these classes should pay full cost for 
any seed we may be able to famish them with; the 
second a reduced price to be hereafter arranged by the 
aid of the Maires of the different communes; and the 



third class to receive free gifts of seed ; the Maires, in 
conjunction with the President of the Cornice JgricoU, 
aiding us to decide in which of these classes a given in- 
dividual is to be placed." • • • " What will be 
chiefly wanted are white oats, barley and a little, but 
very little, spring wheat, since the latter is a risky crop 
in this climate. The Mayor and Town Council of Briey 
especially beg, in addition to these, clover and vetches, 
for there is but little meadow land in the district and 
summer forage will be absolutely needful for cattle. 
Seed potatoes will also be of great value, and garden 
seed in small assortments for cottagers, such as beans, 
peas, carrots and salad herbs, which the French cook 
up in a variety of ways that an Englishman would not 
dream of." 

Mr. Bellows also states that there will be no difficulty 
in getting the grain and seeds conveyed by water up 
the Rhine to Dusseldorf or Coblentz, and thence by 
barges on the Moselle to Metz. 

It was proposedi in England, to receive contributions 
of grain and seeds; but as the freight on small parcels 
is relatively so much greater, it will« in almost all cases, 
be lietter for us Americans to send money to the Eng- 
lish committee, formed under the auspices of the Royal 
Agricultural Society and the Smithfleld Club, who will 
have all the necessary machinery for distribution. As 
their seed-time will begin in March we cannot act too 
promptly, and every dollar sent may save a life. If 
every Agricultural Society and Farmers' Club and 
every reader of this journal will only do a little, the 
aggregate cannot fail to be respectable, however small 
the Uenu. Contributions may be sent by cheque or 
post-office order, to order of L. H. Tucker, treasurer 
State Agricultural Society, Albany, N. Y., and will be 
forwarded to the English committee. 



CONTAGIOUS FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE. 

By Professor Law, of Cornell University^ Consnltiog 
Veterinarian to the Society. 

Synonymt. — This malady has been known by the 
most varied names in the same and in different coun- 
tries . In England it goes under the name of Murrain, 
Epizootic jSphthtty Eczema Epizootica, Epidemic, 
Bliitert, &c.:— in France of Aphthet^ Fi vrejSphtheuse, 
Maladie jSphtheueet Stomatite jSphfhetttef Cocotte, Mai 
de Bouche, Phlycttne Olotto-pi d, Exanth'me Inth-' 
phalangif Maladie jSphthuugulaire, &c. : — in Ger^ 
many of Maul'und'Klattenteuche. Blasenkrankheit, 
Blatenteuche, Paronychia Epizooticaf Bulla Epi' 
zootica. Panaritium gennant, &c.:— in Holland it is 
known as the Tong blaar: — ^in Italy as the Loppina 
Epizootica, Afte Epizootiche, Mai di jSmbollay ma I 
della. bocca, &c. : — in Spain, as Pedero. 

Nature. — The disease is a contagious fever attended 
with an eruption of large vesicles or blisters on the integu- 
ment and mucous membranes, but mainly and usually 
exclusively on the membrane lining the mouth, on the 
udder and teats, and above the margin of the hoofs or 
claws, and above all in cloven-footed animals between 
them. Like all such specific fevers propagated from 
animal to animal by a contagious principle, it has (1) 
a period -of latency or incubation extending fVom the 
time of the reception of the poison into the system, to 
the manifestation of the flrst signs of illness ; (2) a 
period of eruption during which there are all the symp- 
toms of an active fever, attended by the formation of 
vesicles or blisters on the parts named ; and (8) a 
period of decline in which the fever subsides and the 
sores left by the blisters gradually scab over and heal 
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up. The first of these periods does not extend on an 
average over forty -eight hours, though in some cases 
it appears to be prolonged to a week ; the second 
period may last four or even six days ;-*while the 
third, in favorable cases, will pass over in from five to 
ten days more The animals most susceptible to its 
attacks are the cloven-footed— cattle, sheep, goats and 
swioe— but it may be communicated by drinking of the 
warm milk or, by inoculation, to all warm blooded 
animals, including even man himself. 

Caustt. — Like some other specific fevers the *' foot 
and mouth disease " has its primary cause involved in 
obscurity. In all countries where it has gained a per- 
manent footing or into which it is frequently introduced, 
there are not wanting advocates of a theory of its spon- 
taneous generat'on from overdriving, filth, inclement 
weather, from atmospheric or epizootic infiuences and 
from other fanciful sources. Such explanations are 
bat cloaks for our ignorance, for though like small-pox, 
sheep-pox, or the rinderpest, it must have originated 
somewhere, and may continue to do so under certain 
influences and conditions, of any such locality and con- 
ditions we are profoundly ignorant, and as regards those 
above named, which are met with all over the world,' 
they are never found to generate it de novoj until after 
the poison has been introduced in a diseased beast or 
or on some other object, however much they may after- 
wards contribute to its maintenance and spread. Once 
introduced, however, into a country and extensively 
spread, and the poison will be dried up in barns and 
other dry places and preserved for an indefinite time, 
to be roused again into activity and to form new centres 
of disease whenever it can find its way into susceptible 
Hnbjects. 

The history of the disease is abundantly conclusive 
on this p'lint. It prevailed in Europe at frequent 
intervals at least since 1695. but until 1889 there is no 
record of its existence in England. The climatic and 
atmospheric conditions and the treatment of animals 
were not so different on the Continent and in the British 
Isles as to account for any such absolute immunity of 
the latter. Nor have these conditions been so altered in 
Great Britain since this date, as to account for its unin- 
terrupted prevalence in that country up to the present 
time. But from 1842 the Government has maintained 
the principle of free trade in cattle with the Continent, 
and has secured on cheap terms, their cattle and their 
contagia alike. The free railroad communication 
between the different parts of England and their large 
mixed markets of store and fat cattle (English and 
Foreign) , have contributed equally to its sustaeance 
and spread, though there can still be found in the 
island, districts devoted only to breeding and into which 
the disease has never penetrated. 

Again, notwithstanding its long prevalence in Europe 
and more lately in England, it has not hitherto reached 
America, though its compeer '' the contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia '* has. Why this difference ? Simply 
because pleuro-pneumonia has a preliminary period of 
iucabation or latency of one or two months, during 
which, the animal bearing in its system the fatal germ, 
may be shipped from England and landed on our 
shores while still in apparently blooming health. Foot 
and mouth disease on the other hand cannot escape 
recognition for over two or three days, and would be 
well over before the animal could be disembarked. It 
was not so much by the seeds of diseuse in the system 
of the animal itself, as in the virus adherent to its sur- 
face and its rogs, &c , that America was liable to be 
contaminated. And t)x\» Is unquestionably what ha9 
now taken place. 



The progress of the disease at different times in 
Europe has followed the course of most other animal 
plagues, namely, from east to west. But this is only 
equivalent to stating that the great line of traffic has 
been from the great stock-raising plains of Asia and 
Eastern Europe to the more manufacturing and com- 
mercial west. In America the case is different, and 
hence, we now find the disease extending from Buffalo 
and Albany east and south. The various extensive 
outbreaks in Europe have, moreover, been usually in 
connexion with an extensive war, when the eastern 
herds were drawn upon largely for the supply of the 
armies in the field. In 1695, during the war in Flan- 
ders, it travelled westward and is first distinctly de- 
scribed by Valentin. In 1707 and 1756 it is reported 
as existing in Franconia, Poland. In 1764, just after 
the conclusion of a great war, Sagar speaks of it as 
prevailing over nearly the whole of Europe. In 1794, 
1799 and 1800, its extensive ravages are again note- 
worthy in connexion with the wars which followed 
upon the French revolution, and later, at ihe conclu- 
sion of the Napoleonic wars, it is found to have gained 
a wide extension. In 1828, 1824, and 1825 it is still 
reported as existing in Italy, Switzerland, and Hun- 
gary, and similar reports come from the various coun- 
tries up to 1834. At this date it became again more 
general, probably in connexion with the greater suscep- 
tibility of the cattle born since the last great outbreaks, 
and in 1838 nearly the whole of Continental Europe 
felt its ravages. In 1841 it is reported for the first 
time in Denmark, a dairying and breeding country 
rarely importing foreign cattle, and in 1889 we have 
the first report of its existence in Great Britain. 
Various gentlemen imported Dutch cattle into Norfolk 
or London and Cork, and by these were brought the 
seeds of this disease, which has never since been ban- 
ished from the United Kingdom. In the general 
absence of railroads it spread slowly. It existed in 
Northampton in March, 1839, in Buckingham in May, 
in Stafford, not until the spring of 1840, in Lincoln- 
shire in April, 1840, in Notti igham and Lancashire in 
July, 1840, in tiie different parts of Yorkshire from 
June to October, in Durham in October, 1840, in 
Westmoreland in November, in Northumberland, Cum- 
berland and in the Scottish Lowlands in December 
1840, or the spring of 1841, according to locality. 
This tardy progress contrasts widely with its present 
means of advancing, as well as with the terribly fatal 
spread of the rinderpest so lately imported into the 
same country, and is only to be explained by the pre- 
sent rapid movements of cattle. The victims of the 
Kussian cattle plague were shown in Copenhagen 
Fields, London, and in less than 24 hours were deliv- 
ered in Edinburgh, 400 miles distant. And these facts 
alone afford abundant evidence of the exclusively con- 
tagious nature of this disease, showing as they do 
so clearly that it is not any peculiar state of the 
weather, atmosphere or other surroundings that rouses 
it in any one locality, but only the presence of a 
diseased animal or its morbid product. This fact can- 
not be too strongly impressed upon us, as our future 
safety depends so entirely on the perfect seclusion of 
the diseased animals and the thorough disinfection of 
all localities where they have been. 

The history of the present outbreak shows the same 
grand truth. Imported recently from England it has 
prevailed for several months in Canada; it existed two 
months ago in some of the counties in Northwestern 
New York, brought, according to the testimony I have 
beeu able to gather ^ by Canadian cattle. It reached 
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Albany by cattle transported on the Now York Central 
Railroad from Bufifalo, and was thence distributed 
among other places to Dntchess Co., N. Y., Sherman, 
Kent, and New Milford, Conn., and Hadley, Hatfield, 
Northampton, Easthampton and Mendon, Mass. 

According to information furnished mo by Assistant 
Commissioner, Dr. Guernsey, of Amenia.. to whose 
kindness I was indebted for seeing the different affected 
herds, it was brought into Dutchess county by several 
distinct droves. One was brought from Albany, about 
15th November, by a drover named Woolerton, to 
Poughkeepsie, and travelled across country lo Pawling, 
where Mr. Peck bought fVom among them a yoke of 
oxen which infected his herd. The subsequent history 
of the Woolerton drove is not forthcoming. 

ji second drove was brought from Albany by a drover 
named Woolsey, at the same time and by the same 
route. They were kept over night by Philip Hoag, 
South Dover, and infected his stock ; later they were 
turned for an hour into an empty barnyard at South 
Dover without the knowledge of the owner — Edward 
Preston — and his cows, afterward brought into the same 
yard to be milked, contracted the disease, as did also 
his swine. Later still this drove mingled with the cows 
of E. Wing, South Dover, in the public highway and 
conveyed the disease to them. The drove was at once 
driven to Connecticut, where it is said to have spread 
the malady extensively in New Milford, Sherman and 
Kent. 

ji third herd of 9 cows were bought at Albany, 
November 22d, by I. H. Morse, Amenia. Six had 
been bought of Dakin, a drover, and two, the first 
taken ill, of an Irishman. Eight of these cows were 
left with U. W. Smith; Amenia, and infbcted his original 
stock of eight. 

A fourth herd was that of Eastman and Putnam, 
Amenia, 19 cows, brought from Albany in the first 
week of December, and which had convoyed the disease 
to 20 additional cows at the time of my visit. 

ji fifth lot of 20 in all were bought ' November 20th, 
by Morgan Eighmire, La Grange, in St. Lawrence Co., 
and shipped through Albany to Poughkeepsie in a car 
(No. 266, N. Y. C. R. R.), for which he had tele- 
graphed to Albany from Potsdam, and which proved 
to be very dirty. He first noticed the disease on 
November 26th, and it was soon conveyed to his home 
stock, pigs included. 

The disease was conveyed to the valley of the Con- 
necticut river by a lot brought from New York by a 
person of the name of Gaillard. Three were bought by 
a Mr. Cook, Hadley, Mass., and placed among his 
home cattle, which soon contracted the disease. Josiah 
Cook, a relative, sent a cow to Cook's bull, and his 
stock immediately showed symptoms of the disease. 

In no case in this hemisphere does the disease arise 
without the specific morbid germ, and this may be 
conveyed from beast to beast by direct contact, by con- 
taminated fodder, buckets, rugs, and other objects used 
about the bam, by the clothes and, above all, the 
infected hands and boots of attendants, by infected 
bams and roads over which the diseased stock have 
travelled, by the milk of sick animals, by water flowing 
past sick herds of which they drink or in which they 
stand, by dogs, fowls, or even rats, though these may 
not themselves fall victims, and in short by any body 
on which the discharges from the diseased surfaces 
may be received and carried. 

Jlnimah Susceptible. — All cloven-footed animals 
contract the disease with about equal readiness. To 
.other animals it appems to be communicated mainly 



or solely by the contact of the morbid discbarges wiUi 
their mucous membranes, or by inoculation. 

To man it is frequently conveyed by drinking the 
warm milk, or handling the mouths, teats or fbet with 
raw or wounded hands. Valentin records that during 
the outbreak in Hesse, in 1695, men suffered from 
inflammation of the gums, tongue and mouth. During 
the outbreak of 1764, men who drank the milk were 
affected with aphtha. In 1828, it was communicated 
to men in Bohemia (Nadberay), in Styria (Levitsky), 
and Wurtemberg (Kolb) . In more recent times Pro- 
fessor Hertwig and two students experimented on them- 
selves. They each drank daily for three successive days 
a pint of the milk warm from the cow. On the second 
day Hertwig had a shivering flt, his mouth got hot and 
dry and his flngers itchy. On the sixth day numbers of 
vesicles (blisters) as large as a lentil had formed along 
the borders of the tongue, on the lips and inside the 
cheeks, and smaller ones on the hands and flngers. 
About the ninth day these burst, the fever subsided, 
and healing rapidly ensued. The students were leas 
feverish but suffered fh>m the eruption. Rayer, 
Bosquet, Londe, Levigney, and Dundussy have since 
noticed its transmission to man. In England such a 
transmission has been common and already in America 
at least one such instande has been noticed. Mr. Ed. 
Preston, South Dover, with his wife and several chil- 
dren having partaken of the milk before their attention 
was directed to the trae nature of the disease, were 
affected with sore mouths and small blisters along the 
margin of the tongue. The disease is mainly to be 
dreaded in children that live exclusively on warm milk. 
Kolb noticed, in 1828, an acid vomiting and diarrhoea 
in such subjects. Hnbner noticed that beside the* vesi- 
cular eruption, children sufifored from inflammation of 
the stomach and bowels, and that very young children 
fed on cow's milk died. Balfour, Watson and others 
have seen similar results in Scotland. 

Its existence in horses is reported by Sagar, in 1764, 
and by Laubender, in 1800 ; but the susceptibility of 
the soliped must be quite as slight as that of man, and 
the disease appears to be roused only by inoculation 
or by taking the virus into the mouth with food. 
Horses may be safely used among the diseased stock, 
or for ploughing the manure under the soil. 

Chickens are rather more susceptible, or more fre- 
quently drink the cast-away milk. They suffered in 
Franconia in 1756 (Hennicke), in Grermany in 1764 
(Sagar) , in Italy in 1824 (Lamberlicchi) , in many parts 
of Great Britain during the outbreak there; and already 
in New York in 1870, the fowls of Mr. Eighmire, La 
Grange, have suffbred severely fh)m an eruption on the 
legs. In other instances the throat .has been equally 
affected, and the voice croupy. 

Dogs and cats are not known to suffer but from 
drinking the milk. Sagar noticed it in both after they 
had partaken of the milk. At Mr. Eighmire's the milk 
of the diseased cows was given to a dog, which was at- 
tacked with swellhig of the nose, mouth and throat, 
and diarrhoea. A dog of Mr. Preston's also partook 
of the milk, and had afterwards sore mouth, smacked 
his lips and went lame, and, at the time of my visits 
had a scab in the interval between two digits on the 
lame foot. 

All young animals feeding upon the milk are, like 
children, liable to diarrhoea. The same thing has been 
repeatedly noticed in pigs, to which the milk had been 
given without stint. 

Symptoms. — After the period of incubation (one to 
six days), t}ie disease is nshered in by a shivering, or, 
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in many eaaes, ODly by a little roaghness of the coat 
and erectioD of the hair. The heat of the body is found 
to have already risen aboat 2^ F., the month is hot, 
the muzzle dry, the membranes of the mouth and nose 
are red and often tender, and if there is to be an ornp- 
tton on the feet and teats these parts are hot and 
swollen, the animal walks lame or inclines to lie. and 
shrinka from the handling of the udd^r in milliing. 
The subject is often dull and listless, and feeds and 
ruminates less than in health. But, on the whole, 
these preliminary symptoms are often so slight as to be 
overlooked. 

The vesicles usually begin to develope on the second 
or third day. They consist in little elevations of the 
cuticle by an albuminous liquid thrown out beneath it, 
and vary in size from three lines to over an inch in 
diameter. They mainly attack the edges and upper 
surface of the tongue, the inside of the cheeks and lips 
and the dental pad just behind the upper lip, though 
they often extend to the muzzle in cattle and even into 
the nostrils and throat. On the teats they are usually 
smaller, rarely extending to the diameter of an inch, 
though several may run into one and extend over a 
wide surface. On the digits they are equally small, 
and appear around the skin at the margin of the horn 
and in the space between the hoofs. The saliva now 
begins to drivel abundantly from the mouth and collects 
as a white froth outside the lips, and the animal pro- 
duces, at intervals, a loud smacking noise with lips and 
tongue. Swine champ their teeth. Food is reftised, 
especially if hard or fibrous, and rumination is often 
entirely stopped. When the eruption tskes place on 
the foot the lameness is greatly increased. The animal 
Btrrtchea its hind limbs backward and shakes them as 
if to free them from some extraneous body, and seeks 
to lie most of its time. When the teats are affected 
the vesicles are seen to be surrounded by a red circle, 
the milking becomes more painful and the milk is with- 
held and dries up. 

It is not usual to find all these parts extensively 
affected in the same animal. More commonly the 
eruption is concentrated on one, and appears to a slight 
extent only on the others. If the eruption is confined 
to the mouth the fever usually subsides on the full de- 
velopment of the vesicles, but this is not the case when 
mainly situated on the teats or feet. Probably the irri- 
tation attendant on milking and locomotion gives rise 
to a secondary fever, as in many cases of small pox. 

The next stage is that in which the vesicles burst 
and the resulting sores heal up. On the mouth the 
vesicles burst very soon after they are formed. Their 
rupture is announced by a more profuse, glairy, and 
sometimes, bloody salivation, and, if the mouth is 
opened, by the raw pink surfaces on the tongue. &c. 
Tboete on the teats and feet do not usually burst till 
af^er thirty-six or forty-eight hours, and sometimes not 
for several days. The teats are left red and sore, the 
raw surfaces scab over, the scabs are too often de- 
tached in milking, the cow resents this process, holds 
back her milk, and sometimes suffers from inflammation 
and suppuration in the bag, while at others she be- 
comes a confirmed kicker and perfectly useless for the 
dairy. When, on the other hand, the milk is drawn 
off carefully, and if need be with a milking tube, so as 
not to disturb the scabs, these drop off by the tenth or 
fifteenth day, leaving a slightly pink but healthy sur- 
face 

When the feet are affected, as they usually are, the 
resulting sores are liable to be kept up and extended 
into unhealthy ulcers by the frequent contact with 



manure, clay or sand, and, not unfrequently, the in- 
flammation thus established around the margin of the 
hoof extends to the sensitive parts beneath it, and re- 
sults in the shedding of the entire hoof. This is often 
seen in pigs, but also in sheep and cattle when neglected 
and left out in cold, muddy weather. If, on the other 
hand, the feet are kept clean the sores will heal up as 
on the teats, and in about the same length of time. 

By this time, or by the eighth to the sixteenth day 
of the disease, the appetite, rumination, and in cows the 
secretion of milk, are usually re-established, and the 
animals may be said to have quite recovered. 

Sheep and pigs usually pass through the disease in 
ten days in all. 

Dangerous complications are usually : — 1st, extensive 
disease of the feet, shedding of the hoofs and death of 
of the bones of the extremities : — 2d, inflammation, ab- 
scess or mortification of the udder: — 8d, extensive 
effusions among the muscles in animals that have been 
driven far while suffering fVom the disease: — and 4th, 
diarrhoea with inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the intestinal canal in young animals fbd on the dis- 
eased milk. Any one of these complications may 
prove fatal. Short of this, they often lead to abortion 
in pregnant fbmales, or unfit the animal for the uses of 
the dairy, work or feeding. 

PrognoHs (Probable Result). — The great majority 
recover from this disease. Deaths are exceptional if 
the animals are properly cared for. Yet the loss to the 
proprietor is none the less real, and when the disease 
extends widely over a country, millions of dollars are 
lost in a short time. There is first, in dairy cattle, 
the entire loss of milk throughout the disease; there 
very often remains a blind qnartcr in the udder; exten- 
sive abortions render the cows unproductive for the 
coming year; feeding stock lose ruinously in fiesh, and 
unless the feet are perfectly restored do not again 
acqui:*e it. Working oxen are incapacitated alike for 
labour and satisfactory fattening so long as the feet re- 
main imperfect. But. worse than all, the virus gets 
hidden away and preset ved in unsuspected places to re- 
peat the tale of trouble and disaster in succeeding years. 

Curative Treatment. — This is simple enough, and, in 
good hands, very satisfactory. Like small pox, cow 
pox or any other specific fever, this disease will run its 
prescribed course. But we may avoid complications 
and conduct it to a favorable issue by judicious man- 
agement. In the early stages, if the animal is costive, 
as it usually is, the bowels should be opened by giving 
to cows eight ounces glauber salts with half a pound of 
molasses, dissolved in two quarts of water and given 
cool. Half this amount may be given to an animal 
of eighteen months, one-third to a year-old, and a fourth 
to a six months calf or a sheep. A pig may have iVom 
one to three ounces of castor oil. according to his size. 
Large doses should be carefully avoided, as liable to 
debilitate the animal and aggravate the disease. 

The food throughout should be soft, cool and laxa- 
tive. Roots pulped, finely sliced or boiled and allowed 
to cool before giving, are often very grateful to the sore 
mouth. Mashes of wheat bran made with boiling 
water and allowed to stand till cOol are equally useful. 
Brewers' or distillers' grains given with a large quantity 
of water may form a good substitute for either. 

Throughout the course of the disease the affected 
parts must be kept scrupulously clean and free fVom all 
sources of irritation. After the vesicles have burst, the 
month may be washed daily or more frequently with an 
astringent lotion, of which the following maybe given 
as examples: 
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Or 



Or 



Borax, 

Tiuctnre of myrrh,' 

Water, 

Vinegar, 

Honey, 

Tincture of myrrh, 

Water, 



1 oz. 
1 oz. 
Iqt. 

1 pt. 
8 oz. 
1 oz. 
1 pt. 



Carbolic acid (crystals), 1 dr. 
Water, 1 pt. 



The last is prpbably the best, as at once disinfecting 
the discharges, acting as a stimnlant and astringent to 
the raw surfaces, and relieving the suffering by reducing 
their sensibility. 

The sores on the teats may be dressed with the fol- 
lowing: 

Carbolic acid, \ drachm. 
Glycerine, 10 ounces. 

The milk must be drawn off carefully, and, if the 
sores are extensive, by means of a silver milking tube, 
introduced with great care and moved round until all 
the milk has escaped. Inflammation of the udder may 
necessitate that It be fomented with warm water for an 
hour twice daily, and afterwards rubbed with an oint- 
ment composed of 

Extract of belladonna, 1 drachm. 
Lard, 1 ounce. 

Should it remain swollen and hard after inflammation 
has subsided, it should be daily rubbed with iodine oint- 
ment. If matter forms it is of importance to open the 
sac with a sharp knife or lancet, and obviate the danger 
of it bursting into the milk ducts. 

To protect the feet from irritants the patients should 
be kept on a clean, smooth floor. A well littered shed 
will often be preferable, as there is much danger from 
admitting them into bams beside fodder which must 
afterwards be consumed. The building, in any case, 
should be clean and well ventilated. The sores on the 
feet require powerfhl applications. The parts must 
first be cleansed by drawing a coarse rag through be- 
tween the claws to detach any shreds of dead cuticle, 
and expose a fresh sensitive surface. To this may be 
applied, with a feather or soft brush, either strong car- 
bolic acid, or a solution of one part of sulphuric acid 
in three parts of water. This done, a strip of strong 
cotton fifteen to eighteen inches long is covered with 
tar to the extent of three inches in its middle part, 
drawn up between the claws so as to apply the tar on 
the diseased surface, and finally tied round the fetlock. 
This has the double effect of protecting the diseased 
surface from contact with filth, and maintaining, ap- 
plied to it, a stimulant and antiseptic dressing which 
greatly facilitates healing. One* such dressing is usu- 
ally enough. In dressing the hind feet I have found 
great benefit from the use of a vtout, round wooden bar 
passed beneath the leg in front of the hock joint, and 
held by a man at each end so as to raise the leg and 
carry the foot backward. The leg is thus easily held, 
and the person applying the dressing is saved from all 
danger. 

If matter has formed beneath the hoof, all horn 
separated from the quick must be carefully pared 
away and the part dressed as for the sores between 
the claw^. If the infiammation runs high let the foot 
be poulticed a day or two before applying the caustics 
and tar. 



Prevention . First , its importation mtut be checked. ^^ 
Efforts to root it out of the respective States must be 
fVuitless so long as it is constantly fed from abroad. 
We can produce our own beef and dairy cattle, and 
need not woo disease for the sake of relieving our 
neighbour of his surplus. The order prohibiting impor- 
tation of cattle from England must be extended to 
embrace the Canadas, at least until they can show a 
clean bill of health. The scope of this order should 
also be widened so as to include all ruminating animals 
(goat, sheep, deer) and swine. This is a necessary 
precaution against a blight which, sown in our land, 
will germinate and bring forth its evil fruit to our per- 
manent and constantly increasing loss. 

Secondly, diseased stock iMut be carefully secluded 
from all except their necessary attendants. — We have 
already seen how contagious this malady is, even 
through the clothes, hands and boots of man, and the 
legs, &c., of animals, themselves unaffected, through 
rugs, buckets, fodder, water and the like. Diseased 
stock should thus be kept rigidly apart ft-om all fodder, 
public highways, streams fiowing through other pastures, 
stray dogs and even poultry. It is advisable to keep 
dogs tied up in localities where the disease exists. 
Even the professional attendant should wash his hands 
with a solution of carbolic acid and sponge his boots 
with the same before approaching other animals. 

In case of accidents the diseased stock should be 
kept as far as possible from healthy ones, but it is a 
fortunate circumstance that the contagious principle of 
this malady does not travel readily, if at all. through 
the atmosphere, and if all communication, mediate 
as well as immediate, is prevented, a diseased and 
healthy stock may be kept on opposite sides of a high- 
way without the latter contracting the disease. This 
fixity of the contagium is of the greatest importance in 
enabling us to circumscribe the disease and extinguish 
it. But while it may not be wafted ft'om place to place 
like pleuro-pneumonia or rinderpest, it surpasses both 
in the readiness with which it is transmitted by direct 
contact, and through intermediate solid bodies carried 
fh>m the sick to the healthy. 

Thirdly^ infected roads should be closed. — When 
diseased stock have passed over a highway it should 
be closed to alt ruminants and pigs for at least 30 days. 
If abundant rains fell in the interval the roads might 
perhaps be safe at a much earlier date, but if on the 
other hand the virus were dried or frozen up it might 
remain for this time inactive and be roused into activity 
on the accession of damp or thaw. The poison of this 
disease is not extinguished like that of Texan Fever by 
intense cold. 

Restrictions on the movements of ccUtle. — In affected 
counties all movements of live stock, horses excepted, 
should be prohibited, except under a written permit of 
the local authority appointed for that purpose. Other- 
wise there is danger of cattle being taken from diseased 
herds, and sent among others to spread the disease, 
though apparently healthy themselves. Also of their 
removal in the early stages of recovery and before they 
are safe to mingle with others. 

Railroad cars yards and banks, to be cleansed and 
disinfected.—On every railroad by which diseased cat- 
tle have been conveyed, the loading banks and yards 
should be thoroughly scraped and afterwards thickly 
sprinkled with carbolic acid. The cattle cars should 
be washed with a strong solution of caustic soda and 
afterward soaked with crude carbolic acid. 

Disuse or boiling of milk. — The milk should be 
thrown away until the cow has quite recovered as 
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shown by the falling of the crusts. It does not appear 
that the milk will convey the disease unless impreg- 
nated with the contents of the mptnred vesicles or the 
exudation from the raw surface; hence the wide diver- 
gence of opinion as to its wholsoroeness. When con- 
taining such matter and when taken warm by suscep- 
tible subjects there can be no doubt that it is virulent. 
But as the virus is destroyed by a temperature of 212^ 
F., it ought to be boiled in all cases where it is neces- 
sary to give it to calves or other young animals. To 
allow it to be sold and sent off the place is but to open 
the door for the spread of the contagion. 

No diteated cattle khould be moved for fifteen days 
after full recovery. — The mere fact of recovery of 
health does not ensure that all the contagious principle 
has been removed from the system., and cattle that 
have passed through the disease and are apparently 
well have frequently introduced it among healthy 
stock. 

Buildingtf uteneUst 4rc-} lo be cleansed and diiin- 
/ec/«d.— Buildings in which diseased animals have been, 
must be purified in the same manner as the cattle cars 
before bringing in healthy stock. Buckets, rugs, and 
other necessary adjuncts must be treated in the same 
way. Manure must be thoroughly removed, and 
ploughed under by horses, the yard where it had lain 
being afterward saturated with a solution of carbolic 
acid. 

No new and healthy stock should be brought on the 
same premises until these have been thoroughly disin- 
fected ^ nor on fields occupied by diseased stock for at 
least thirty days qfler the last sick beast has left. It 
were better to keep such fields unoccupied until the 
following spring. 

REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON DAIRY 
APPARATUS AT UTICA. 

The special committee appointed to test dairy appa- 
ratus at the State Fair, held at Utica September 27th, 
28th, 29th and 80th, 1870, in addition to the report 
then made and reserved to report on a future day, re- 
port as follows: 

The tests were made with water and the temperature 
obtained by the use of six thermometers, placed at 
equal distances from the ends and sides of the several 
vats, and immersed each the same depth in the water. 

A test was made with William Ralph & Co.'s cheese 
vat " New Style," of the capacity of 500 gallons, with 
iOO gallons of water. Temperature of water was 62^ 
on surface and 60^ on bottom of vat. The temperature 
was taken at intervals often minutes, as follows: 

10 minutes— mean temperature 68|^ 
20 minutes — mean temperature 68|^ 
80 minutes— mean temperature 74|^ 
40 minutes— mean temperature 79|^ 
&0 minutes — ^mean temperature 88|^ 
90 minutes — ^mean temperature 98j^ 
90 minutes — mean temperature 
of water on bottom of vat was 92^ 

This vat has a detachable heator standing at the end 
of the vat, connected with the vat by two four -inch 
pipes with shut-off or valves. One of these pipes con- 
ducts the heated water to a water chamber at the end 
of the vat; from there the water passes beneath a false 
bottom on which rests the inner vat; fVom there the 
water is distributed under and around the vat; then 
passes over the false bottom and in contact with the 
inner vat, and conducted by the return pipe to the bot- 
tom of the heater. Fifty -four pounds of wood was con- 



sumed In raising the water to the temperature indica- 
ted. 

A test was made with Charles Miller and Son's cir- 
culating coil heater and cheese vat No. 15, of the ca- 
pacity of 600 gallons, with 500 gallons of water. Tem- 
perature of water was 62^ on surface and 61^ on bottom 
of vat. Temperature at intervals, as follows: 

10 minutes — ^mean temperature 62^ 
20 minutes — ^mean temperature 67|° 
80 minutes — ^mean temperature 72}^ 
40 minutes — ^mean temperature 76|<' 
50 minutes — mean temperature 80p 
94 minutes — mean temperature 99° 
94 minutes — mean temperature 
of water on bottom of vat was 94|° 

This vat was heated with Miller's patent circulating 
coil heater, with iron pipes extending along each side 
of the bottom of the vat, with return pipes perforated 
for distributing the heated water under and around the 
inner vat, with pipe in bottom to return water fVora vat 
to the coil heater. 

Sixty-nine pounds of wood was consumed in the 
heating of tank and the water in the vat to the tem- 
perature indicated. 

The circulating heater and the detachable heater of 
the ''New Style'- vat works on the principle that as 
the water beco nes heated it forces itself out through 
the pipes under the vat, the cold water being forced 
into the lank, thus keeping up a continuous circula- 
tion. 

A test was made with Ralph's Oneida cheese vat No. 
15, of the capacity of 600 gallons, with 500 gallons of 
water. Temperature of water was 60° on surface and 
on bottom of vat. Temperature at intervals, as fol- 
lows: 

10 minutes— mean temperature 64|^ 
20 minutes — mean temperature 68^ 
80 minutes — mean temperature 75j^ 
40 minutes— mean temperature 88 j° 
50 minutes— mean temperature 90° 
65 minutes — mean temperature 99° 
65 minutes — mean temperature 
of water on bottom of vat was 95]° 

This vat, the space between the outer and inner vats, 
was filled with water which was heated with a horizon- 
tal tubular fire-box running under the whole length of 
the inner vat, with smoke-pipe from the rear end. 
Around the fire-box is a space for the water, commu- 
nicating the whole length with the water space between 
the vats. Over the heater, in the space between the 
two vats, is what is termed an *' Equalizer," which 
compels the heated water to circulate to all parts 
around the vat. Fiily-four pounds of wood was con- 
sumed to bring the wator in the vat to the temperature 
above indicated. 

In making these tests the water in the vats was kept 
as free as possible fVom any agitation. 

The New Style and Ralph^s Oneida vats stood out. 
while the Miller vat was under shelter. The New 
Style, standing exposed to the sun, showed two de- 
grees difference in temperature between the top and 
bottom of the water in the vat. The Miller vat, stand- 
ing under shelter, received less of the effects of the sun 
causing a difference of only one degree in the tempera- 
ture of surface and bottom. Ralph's Oneida vat, stand- 
ing without shelter, was exposed to a cool atmosphere 
and wind, equalizing the top and bottom of the water 
in the vat. 
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The committee are of the opinion that to make the 
tests so that they shall show the working in its true 
light, the circumstances and conditions of all the vats 
should be the same. The cool wind and atmosphere 
tended to equalize the temperature of the top and bot- 
tom of the water in the Ralph's Oneida vat, while the 
efifects of the sun had an opposite tendency in the case 
of the New Style and the Miller vats. 

Jones, Faulkner & Go. and O. (^Neil, Son & Go. 
exhibited cheese vats that were not tested. 

The committee think it proper, aside from the test«, 
to take into account the construction of the several vats, 
irrespective of working qualities; it being desirable 
that a vat shall contain the essential elements approach- 
ing nearest to perfection. The inner vat should be 
made with as few seams as possible, and the seams be 
well filled so that in passing a sponge or cloth over the 
surface in washing, it will touch every part of the vat. 
The angles of the vat should be rounded, so that there 
shall be no sharp corners or angles. In respect to these 
points the Miller and O'Neil vats approached nearest, 
the latter being of the best workmanship. These vats 
were made fVom large sheets of tin varying from five to 
thirteen pieces to each, according to size of vat. 

The committee find that the Oneida vat used less 
fuel, required less time, and distributed the heat more 
evenly than the Miller vat. The trials of these vats 
were made, however, under difierent circumstances, 
which, in the opinion of the committee, tended, in some 
degree, to produce the difiference above named. In the 
distribution of the heat both vats indicated the skill of 
the manufacturers, and that almost perfect success in 
this respect had been attained. 

The committee recommend the award of the first 
premium to the Oneida vat, for the economy in fuel 
and perfection of its workings; and. also, would recom- 
mend the award of a suitable premium to the Milter 
vat for successful working and superior workmanship 
in the construction. 

HARRIS LEWIS, Frankfort, 
JOSIAH SHULL, Ilion, 
T. W. MOORE. New Hartford, 
MORGAN BUTLER, " 

Committee. 



seeds of gratefU remembrance and of good will between 
the two countries of France and England. — New York 
Evening Post, Jan. 16. 



SEEDS OF KINDNESS. 

Howard is not only the proudest name in the English 
aristocracy; it is the name which the great philan- 
thropist covered with more enduring honor than is 
conferred by stars and ribbons. And now another 
Howard of England (not of the Duke of Norfolk's line- 
age) has done an act of mercy. Plain Mr. James 
Howard, member of Parliament for Bedford, has pro- 
posed to supply the French farmers and peasants who 
have been ruined by the war, with cereals, roots and 
seeds for the rehabilitation of their farms. This propo- 
sition has been brought to the notice of the Smithfleld 
Glub, whose fat cattle are the glory and the joy of the 
London Christmas, by the president of that body, the 
Earl of Powis, a descendant of Lord Gllve, the con- 
queror of India. Mr. Howard has corresponded with 
M. Drouyn de L'Huys, one of Napoleon's late cabinet 
ministers, on the subject, and the Minister of the In- 
terior of the provisional government of France has sig- 
nified to the exiled officer that this aid will be timely 
aud acceptable. Mr. Howard and the Earl are indeed 
agriculturists of merit, for in their considerate kindness 
to the ruined French peasantry, they are sowing the 



THE POINTS OF THE PIG. 

The following is the paper in taW with which we have 
been favoured by Mr. John Fisher, of Garhoad : 

1. Hkad and Eabs. — The head should be wide in 
front; ears erect, and pointed forward; chaps rounded, 
and well filled up to the brisket. 

2. Crest and Shoulders. — Crest wide, and rising 
well to the shoulders ; shoulder-blades well sloped back- 
wards. 

8. Ribs and Loins. — ^Ribs well sprung ; loins wide, 
and slightly arched. 

4. Hind -quarters. — Hind-quarters not to slope, nor 
narrow, towards the tail. 

5. Hams.— Hams rounded outwards, well let dowQ; 
and full at the twist. 

6. Chest. — Chest wide, with elbows well out. 

7. Fore-ribs and Flank. — Fore-ribs wide under- 
neath; flank well let down, straight, and well filled to 
the stifie. 

8. Legs and Feet. — Legs straight and small in the 
bone; feet small and compact. 

9. Hair and Colour. — Hair plentiful, bright, and 
vigorous; colour to denote purity of breed. 

10. Tail. — Tail entire, thick at root, and tapering. 

11. Size. — Size according to the breed. 

Table Giving the Full Value to Perfection in 
Evert Particular Point in the Pig: 

No. Award to Perfection. 

1. Head and Ears 8 

2. Crest and Shoulders 8 

8. Ribs and Loins 12 

4. Hind-quarters 10 

6. Hams 12 

6. Chest 10 

7. Fore-ribs and flank 15 

8. Legs and Feet 10 

9. Hair and Colour 10 

10. Tail 5 

11. Size 10 

Award a less number to each of these points in the 
proportion that it falls short of perfection or the highest 
standard of excellence. Thus— if the head be long or 
narrow, the chap light, and the ears hang down over the 
eyes, award only 6 or 4. or 2 or 0, as they may deserve ; 
and so on through all the points. Then add the number 
of awarded points together, and the total will give tlie 
order of merit in the animal. — Mark Lane Exprett^ 
Dec. 5, 1870. 
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EXECUTiyE MEETING, Februart 7, 1871. 

The Executive Committee met at the Agricultural 
rooms, at Albany, on Tuesday the 7th day of February, 
1871, at three o'clock p. m. 

There were present: Vice-Presidents Winne, Curtis, 
Geddes, Ely, Angel and Church; the Secretaries; the 
Treasurer; Mewrs. Infl^be, Swan, Thome, Morris 



and Juliand of the Executive Committee, and Ex-Presi- 
dents Gould, Patrick and Faile. 

Letters and excuses for non-attendance were received 
from Vice-President Faile, from Messrs. Chamberlain 
and Wadsworth, firom Ex-Presldent Campbell, and 
fVom the President. 

The chair was taken by Ex -President Grould. 

On motion, Vice-Presidents Geddes and Angel, 
were appointed a committee to audit the Treasurer's 
accounts. 

On motion, it was Ordered f That no fees of mem- 
bers be received at the meeting in the Assembly 
Chamber on Wednesday. 

On motion, Messrs. W. H. Bogact, S. A. Bunce and 
George Tweddle, were appointed Inspectors for the 
election of officers at the Annual Meeting, in case a 
ballot shall be demanded. 

On motion, the Secretary was directed to inform the 
State Medical Society, that this Society will yield the 
occupancy of the Assembly Chamber on Wednesday 
evening, In case the Medical Society can make no satis- 
factory arrangement for its meeting in another place. 

The Secretary presented the account of the expen- 
ditures of the Utica local committee, flimished by their 
Treasurer, as requested at the last meeting. 

The report prepared, as the report of the Executive 
Committee to the Society and the Legislature, waa 
read and approved. 

The Committee then adjourned until Wednesday 
morning. 

Wedeesdat, 10.80 A. M. 

On motion, Vice-President Angel was appointed to 
preside at the Annual Meeting of the Society, the 
President being unable to be present on account of 
indisposition. 

The Auditing Committee reported that they had ex- 
amined the Treasurer's accounts and vouchers, the 
securities in his possession, and the bank book showing 
the balance in bank as stated, and found the accounts 
to be correct; and the usual certificate was made and 
signed to that efibct. 

On motion, the Committee then acUoumed. 



THE ANNUAL MEETING: 

The New York State Agricultural Society met In the 
Assembly Chamber on Wednesday, the eighth day of 
February, 1871, at noon. Mr. Hungerfbrd, the Presi- 
dent of the Society, being absent, on account of Ulnets, 
the Honorable B. F. Angel, of Geneseo, presided. 

The report of the Executive Committee was read aa 
follows: 

REPORT OF THE EXECIJTIVB COMMITTEE. 

The season of 1870 has, In the greater part of the 
State of New York, been remarkable for the extreme 
heat of the summer, and, in a greater degree, for the 
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unosaally scant rainfall and long-continued' droagfat. 
Ab a conMqaence, the yield of all the cereals has been 
more or less diminished ; wheat least, barley and oats the 
most. The crop of Indian com was of unusually good 
quality, having matured very early ; that of potatoes 
was light; and fruit of all kinds gave an abundant 
yield. The prices of grain have been low, owing to the 
low range of prices in all European markets, which, 
together with our home markets, have been influenced 
by the large crops of wheat, barley and com in the 
Western States. The dah7 interest has suffered greatly, 
the character of the season having very materially 
reduced production, while prices have been rather 
lower than were obtained for the large product of 1869. 
The year 1870 has, however, passed more lightly over 
the &rmer than over the merchant, the manufacturer 
and the artisan, and they have abundant reason to be 
grate All who have not felt the dire effects of the dull- 
ness of business and depreciation of values that have 
prevailed since our last annual meeting. 

The operations of the Society during the year 
have been restricted to its usual routine of labour. 
Shortly after the last meeting, the arrangements were 
completed with a committee of citizens of Utica for 
holding the Fair at that place, and it was also decided 
to try the experiment of judging the implements and 
machines entered for prizes during the fortnight before 
the Fair. The reason for this action will be obvious to 
all who have attended the recent State Fairs and seen 
the difficulty of judging implements at all, and the im- 
possibility of doing it deliberately, in the bustle, crowd 
and confusion of the Fair days. In fact, there were 
only three ways of meeting the difficulty — by having 
JK) large a number of judges that each committee 
should have but a few hours' work ; by judgteg and 
testing the implements before the opening of the Fair; 
or, finally, by giving no prizes for implements, and thus 
obviating the necessity of any judging. The first ex- 
pedient was utterly impracticable, because the large 
number of judges required could hardly be found and 
assembled at the Fair. It requires a good deal of in- 
quiry and deliberation to select half a dozen men fit 
for the duty of deciding upon the comparative merits 
of such perfect implements as we now have, and this 
plan would have required half a hundred. The last of 
the three expedients it was thought would have, sooner 
or later, to be resorted to; and though an exhibition of 
implements and machinery, without competition for 
prizes, is neither without advantage to the manufac- 
turer, nor uninstructive to the public, it is not satisfac- 
tory to a large class of exhibitors, including all who 
have implements of new design or invention; while it 
affords no opportunity of gaining the deliberate opinion 
of experts to guide the farmer in his selection, nor of 
encouraging and rewarding ingenuity in contrivance 
and faithfulness in workmanship by special public 
notice and honorable awards. 

Upon such considerations the conclusion of the 
Executive Committee was based, and the citizens of 
Utica coming forward with great liberality in aid of the 
Society, it was arranged to have the trial of imple- 
ments at the same place with the Fair, and circulars 
were issued to all former exhibitors and to all the 
manufacturers that couid be reached ; and, although 
the attendance was not so large as was expected, there 
was still as much work as the judges could do in the 
time allotted, and the result is considered extremely 
satisfactory, especially to the exhibitors in this depart- 
ment. 

The expense and labour attending this plan are. 



however, too serious to allow of it being carried out 
every year, and it would seem to be the policy of tho 
Society to hold, this season, a trial of harvesting imple- 
nMnts, which have had no trial under the direction of 
this Society since 1866, and, afterwards, to offer no 
prizes in this department until 1878 or 1874, when a 
trial shnilar to that of last year could be had, to be 
followed, in like manner, by a trial of harvesting im- 
plements the next summer. 

The Fair at Utica was in all respects a satisfactory 
one. The show of cattle was quite full; the Short 
Horn class, of high average merit, and incladiog some 
animals recently imported, that had won honours in 
England; the Devons. unusually numerous and good; 
the Ayshires and Jerseys, fully up to the average; and 
there was a remarkably good ring of fat oxen and 
steers. Horses, in the class of breeding and growing 
stock, were stronger than usual in numbers and merit, 
but weaker than in some former years in the harness 
class. The new gold medal prize, for stallions accom- 
panied by six of their produce, brought out a good 
entry, Mr. Thome's Hamlet taking the prize, and Mr. 
Bacon's Ethan Allen, whose offspring showed both 
strength and symmetry, being a good second. The 
classes of sheep, swine and poultry, particularly the 
last, were well filled. The implement department was 
well sustained, as the judges' reports will show, no less 
than 68 bronze medals, which are given only for arti- 
cles of high value and merit, having been awarded. 
The department of farm produce was rather meagrely 
filled, notwithstanding the large increase within a few 
years in the amount of money given in premiums; but 
in no other are the exhibitors more intelligent or more 
interested, and it should be an object of great solici- 
tude and earnest effort tirmake this department worthy 
the labour and expense bestowed upon it. If this can- 
not be done, the question is, whether the State Fairs 
may not better be made great shows of live stock and 
implements only, leaving the exhibition of grain and 
other produce to the local societies. 

The arrangements for the Fair, with the exception of 
the water supply, were generally very satisfactory, and 
the new buildings, especially the large one with trussed 
rafters and shingled roof, used one-half for the do- 
mestic goods and miscellaneous entries, and the other 
half for fhitts and fiowers, was the best ever put up for 
the Society. 

The reports of the county and town societies and 
farmers' clubs, so far as received, show general pros- • 
perity. 

There have been larger additions than usual to the 
library of the Society during the past year, both by 
purchase and by donations and exchanges; and the 
Society is under obligations to several of its members 
for donations of old volumes of the Transactions, whereby 
sets have been completed and the Executive Committee 
have been enabled to supply the libraries of other in- 
stitutions and societies The donation by the Hon. 
Erastus Coming of nine copies of the very rare -volumes 
of 1841 and 1842, is especially to be acknowledged. 

The finances of the Society are in a satisfactory con- 
dition, although any great addition to the reserve fund 
is prevented by the large increase in the premium list 
and the expense attending the implement trial, notwith- 
standing the liberality of the citizens of Utica, who con- 
tributed towards it a thousand dollars and all the mate- 
rial needed for showing the machines in operation. 

The consideration of the arguments put forth in 
the report of last year has resulted in a stronger and 
more general conviction of the necessity of permanent 
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grounds and buildings for the State Fairs, and the 
Executive Committee decided, in December last, to 
submit to the members and friends of the Society 
throughout the State, a proposition matured by several 
of iU members and believed to present the only plan by 
which we can accomplish the end desired, via.: the 
adoption of the rotatory system, with permanent build- 
ings at several places in the State. This proposition, 
it is true, looks primarily to -obtaining one fair ground 
only, but the inevitable effect will be that other cities, 
beside that successful in the first competition, will, one 
after another, offer similar accommodation. Until this 
happens, the Society may accept invitations for every 
year for which it is not bound to hold the Fair at any 
fixed place. The plan has been generally approved, 
sod a bill is now before the Committee on Agriculture 
of the Assembly for an appropriation of fifty thousand 
dollars for permanent buildings, to be paid to the 
Society whenever the giound shall be given and ac- 
cepted. 

The episootic, known as the foot and mouth disease, 
or epizootic aphtha, has this year been imported into 
America for the first time. It first appeared in the 
United States in Oneida county (in New York), in 
October last, but does not appear to have spread in, 
nor is it known how it was conveyed to that county, 
and it is believed to have been extirpated. In Novem- 
ber, however, it broke out in Dutchess county, and 
became quite widely spread. It has since been found 
in some of the Long Island dairies. The State Cattle 
Commissioners took prompt measures to the extent 
of their powers under the present law, and it is 
hoped that serious mischief will be prevented. The 
Society employed the consnlting Veterinarian, Pro- 
fessor Law. of Cornell University, to visit the infected 
district in Dutchess county, to bring the highest avail- 
able veterinary skill to the aid of the State Commis- 
lioners. Professor Law extended his visit to other 
infected districts in Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
and made a report upon the subject, which has been 
published in the Society's Monthly Journal. The dis- 
esse is prevailing, to a considerable extent, in Maine 
also; but in all the States in which it has appeared, 
steps have been taken to prevent its spread, and it is 
hoped with success. Tho disease is an annoying one, 
and, though seldom fktal, causes very serious loss, 
especially in dairy districts. The present cattle law 
expires during the present session of the Legislature, 
and the importance of the continuance of a systematic 
organization, like the present Commission, for the pro- 
tection of our flocks and herds ttom the ravages of 
infectious diseases, can hardly be over estimated. The 
subject was mentioned, in terms that showed a just 
appreciation of its gravity, by the Governor in his recent 
message to the legislature, and a bill has been pre- 
pared by a Committee of the Society, acting in concert 
with the State Cattle Commissioners for the re-enact- 
ment of the old law, amending it so as to supply a few 
defects, and providing for the expense of enforcing its 
previsions. Nothing but the existence of the State 
Commission, and the prompt measures taken under 
the old rinderpest act, saved our herds from terrible 
havoc by Texas fever, in 1868; and if the foot and 
month disease should not be extirpated, and should 
become, as it inevitably would, but for the precaution- 
sry measures promptly taken, general throughout the 
State, the losses, even by this comparatively mild dis- 
ease, would soon be counted by millions of dollars. 
The wealth of the State of New Yoric consists largely 
in its flocka and herds, and our agricultore is tendipgi 



year by year, more and more in this direction. The 
enactment of proper regulations for preventing tho 
introduction and spread of disease, is, therefore, essen- 
tial as a economic measure, to say nothing of its import* 
ance in a sanitary point of view,* and to deAray the 
cost, which never can be serious, and in most years 
will be trifling, of enforcing these regulations, is as wise 
and as necessary an expenditure of public money at 
any that can be imagined. 

The Executive Committee has to record the death in 
the month of September last, of Oscar Granger, of 
Saratoga. Mr. Granger was one of the most useftil 
and valued members of the Society, and had several 
times served as a member of the Executive Board. 
His industry and intelligence made him highly successful 
as a fltrmer, and his example, especially in the forma- 
tion and management of his dairy farm, was a moat 
valuable aid to the advancement of the agriculture of 
his county. 

The death of Mr. Samuel T. Taber, the Yice-Presi- 
dent from the second district, and associated for a^long 
period with the present active membership of the 
Society, was communicated to his colleagues but 
yesterday. This loss is so heavy and so sudden, thai 
they can, at this time, do no more than announce the 
event to the Society, reserving for another occasion the 
payment of a fitting tribute to his memory. 

And on motion of Ex-President Conger, the same 
was adopted as the report of the Society to the Legis- 
lature. 



The Treasurer then presented his report 

Meceipte, 
Oash andU. S. seewritiM from last aoeouat.. 

Life memberabips •••• •••••••••• 

Annoal memberahips ••• 

Col. L. O. Morris, for spedal premium 

Utiea subMription for implement trial 

State Fair reoeipts at Utioa 

Net refreshment rental of grounds. . • 

Interest aesoant ...• •••..• •• 

Misoellaneoas ••••• ••.••• 



as follows: 

$17,077 a 

220 00 

897 00 

200 00 

1,000 00 

2O98O9 72 
654 00 

970 n 

51 82 
$42,280 12 



Dithureementi. 
Premiums, ete.> at winter meeting ■ • •• 
Premiums of previous yean ...••••••< 

Salaries and olerk hire ■ •».••. 

Incidental expenses.... • 

Postages •..•.......•••* 

Library and Mnsenm •• 

Printing and stationery .•.••....•..•. 

Veterinary investigations ..••••• 

State Fair expenses at Utioa 

Btate Fair premiums, ete ....« 

Oash and U. S. securities now on hand 



• ••• 



$888 54 

69 00 

5,150 00 

586 99 

467 89 

474 68 

746 02 

162 78 

6,080 46 

8,007 12 

20,152 64 

$42,286 12 



Which report was accompanied by the nsnal certifi- 
cate of the Auditing Committee. 

And on motion of Ex-President Morris, the same 
was accepted. 

On motion of Ez-President Kelly, the usual com- 
mittee of three members flrom each judicial district 
was ordered, for the purpose of nominating officers for 
the ensuing year, and to recommend, if they should sea 
fit, the place for holding the Annual Fair. 

And the following members were, on the nomination 
of the members present from the several judicial dis- 
tricts, constituted such committee: 

First Dwfricf— Thomas H. Faile, Lewis G. Morris, 
Samnoi Tbenie. 
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Second DUtrict—WmiBm KeUy, A. B. Conger, Ed- 
win Thorne. 

Third Dufrtcf— Walter S. Obarch, Adin Thayer, 
Jr., John Stanton Gould. 

Fourth DUtriet-^W. T. Odell, I. V. Baker, Jr., 
Chaancey Bonghton. 

Fifth DutrictS. S. Whitman, J. M. Childs, James 
Oeddes. 

Sixth 2>tff<nc<— W. H. Bristol, John Banks, W. M. 
Ely. 

Sev€nth Diitrict — James 0. Sheldon, Anson S . Wood, 
Volney P. Brown. 

Eighth Diftnc^— LewU F. Allen, Alien U. Scott, 
H. Bowen. 

The Committee then retired for deliberation. 

Notice was given by Mr. 0. B. Gridley, of Oneida 
bounty, that at the next annual meeting of the Society 
it will be proposed to amend the Constitution, by chang- 
ing the time for holding the annual meeting to the first 
Wednesday in January, or such other day as may then 
be decided upon, instead of the second Wednesday in 
February. 

On motion of Ex-President Patrick, Miss Midy Mor- 
gan, agricultural editor of the New York Times, was 
invited to read a paper before the Society on the ill- 
treatment of cattle in transportation, and on the subject 
of reformatory schools. 

Miss Morgan addressed the Society as follows ; 



Mr, Preiident and Oentlemen : 

In permitting me to speak before yon, you do me 

an honor. In inviting me to address you, you make 

me a graceftil compliment for which I am duly obliged. 

In my duplicate capacity of Agricultural editor and 

live stock reporter for the New York Timetf 1 see 

hourly before me two great phases of agricultural 

necessity — want of skilled agricultural help, and want 

of rapid transit for agricultural produce. Indeed, I 

may add a third great need, the want of convenient 

marts in and close to New York city, for the sale of 

live stock, as also for the sale of butchers' meats and 

of all garden produce. During the past year over 

8,000,000 head of live stock, including homed cattle, 

sheep and swine, were sold in the following marts : 

100th street, Communipaw, Weehawken, Chamberlin's 

yards, 48th street and 40th street markets. One and all 

of these yards are more or less badly constructed; they 

are too hot in summer and too exposed to severe 

weather in winter. From these causes the animals in 

them lose weight, and thereby lose value. The 

cattle transit of this country is a thing to wonder at; 

cattle trains never arrive on time; the animals often die 

and always become much deteriorated from being kept 

too long on the cars without food or drink or rest, and 

in hot weather often become erased before they reach 

their destination. To me it seems that the moment has 

come when it would pay the farmer better to slaughter 

his cattle at Abilene or Chicago, and forward them for 

the cool months of the year in properly constructed 

cars, than to be snlject to the losses entailed by the 

present ruinous system ; and in hot weather improved 

cattle cars and rapid transit by night should be resorted 

to. The best manner to meet the want of skilled farm 

help, is to establish Reformatory schools, where vagrant 

children should find a comfortable home and a course of 

agricultural education. All large cities overflow with 

a surplus and consequently dangerous population. On 

reliable information, I am led to believe that it costs in 

a general way $2,000 to hang an adult felon. Now, I 

think it would be wiser to spend a like sum in educating 



infant vagrants, who. if not so cared for, may become 
objects fit for the exercise of the hangman's craft. 

In relieving cities of wandering children, a double 
benefit is secured, taxation is lowered, and the farmer 
is facilitated Such an Agricultural reformatory school 
as I would inangurate, under the auspices of this So- 
ciety , should embrace many departments, at the head of 
each of which should stand a competent working man; 
and as I consider that it is especially woman's province 
to create domestic happiness, I am desirous to be the 
Matron of this Rural Home. 

I am no Legislator, but I trust that I am a law- 
abiding woman- .To me it matters hot whether a man 
dies worth $6,000 or worth $100,000, so that he has 
spent a useful, valuable life. Better does it appear to 
me to own stock on the boundless prairies, to own 
fiocks and herds, than tb own stocks in Wall street. 
There is to me a woflil love of city excitement in young 
Americans; therefore any system that would turn the 
current of youthful life into the free and pure channels 
of agricultural pursuits, would in itself be a blessing to 
society at large. If this Society can aid me in this 
matter, I shall hope to give back to the world many 
useful citizens, saved, so to speak, from moral loss and 
human degradation. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your polite attention. 

On motion of Mr. F. Morris of Westchester, the 
thanks of the Society were tendered Miss Morgan for 
the able paper read by her, and a copy requested for 
publication in the Journal of the Society. 

Mr. Frank D. Curtis of Saratoga, ofibred the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the State Agricul- 
tural Society, that vagrant children and Juvenile crimi- 
nals may better be cared for upon reformatory farms, 
so that they may be fitted for rural labor and for 
household domestic service than in asylums on the 
present system. 

On motion of Mr. John R. Garretsee, of Monroe, the 
following was substituted for the original resolution: 

Resolved, That this Society approve of the plan of a 
reformatory farm, on which children— boys and girls — 
shall be taught the principles and practice of agriculture, 
and of domestic economy as best exemplified in good 
housekeeping, and do most heartily endorse the senti- 
ments of the paper read by Miss Morgan. 

And the resolution was then laid upon the table for 
fhrther consideration. 

On motion of Mr. Curtis, it was, Resolved, that the 
Society approve of the existing law for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals, and hope that the same may not 
be repealed. 

The nominating committee reported by their chair- 
man, the Honorable William Kelly, the following list 
of officers: 



President— MCHARD CHURCH of Allegany. 

Yioe-Prksidents. 

1st district— Thomas H. Fails, Jb., of New York. 

Edwin Thormb of Dutohess. 

JvaiAN WiNMK of Albany. 

Frank D. Curtis of Saratoga. 

Jaxss Geddks of Onondaga. 

William M. Ely of Broome. 

BsNJ. F. Anoel of Livingston. 

Horace S* Huntlet of Cattaraugus. 
Corresponding Secretary^^TvLos, L. Harisok of St. 
Lawrence. 
Recording Secretary — ^William H. Booart of Cayuga. 
Treasurer— Luther H. Tucker of Albany. 



2d 

8d 

4th 

6th 

6th 

7th 

8th 
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Executive Comfnt</«e— Adin Thatkr, Jr., of Rensse- 
laer ; MiLO Inqalsbe of WashiDgton ; Fobdham Morris, 
of Westchester; Robert J. Swan of Seneca; Harris 
Lbwib of Herkimer; Gborgb H. Brown of Dutchess; 
Joseph Juuand of Chenango; John L. Golb of 
Wayne. 

And recommended that the selection of a place for the 
next State Fair be referred to the Executire Com- 
mittee; which report was acceptedj and a ballot being 
had, tl^ officers nominated by the said committee were 
declared duly elected. 

Evening Meeting. 

The Society re-assembled in the Assembly Chamber, 
at half-past seven o'clock. 

An address was delivered by John R. Dodge, Esq., 
of the Department of Agriculture, on Sheep Husbandry. 

On motion of Ex-President Gould, the thanks of the 
Society were voted to Mr. Dodge, and a copy of his 
address requested for publication. 

James Law, Esq., member of the Royal Veterinary 
College of England, Professor of Veterinary Science in 
Cornell University, and Consulting Veterinarian to the 
Society, delivered a lecture on the principles of the 
breeding of animals, and, 

On motion, the thanks of the Society were tendered 
Professor Law, and a copy of the lecture was requested 
for publication. 

Thursdat, Februart 9th. 

The Society convened in the Lecture Room at 10:80 
A. X., President Church, presiding. 

The report of Mr. J. B. Lyman of New York, Chair- 
man of the Committee on the subject of Marketing 
Farm Produce, was presented and read, and a paper 
was read by Mr. Frank D. Curtis , on Farmers^ Homes. 

The Society then adjourned. 



WINTER EXHIBITION. 

Reports ov Committees. 

Field Cropt, 

John Stryker, Rome, Oneida County, exhibited 
sample of a crop of com grown upon 5 acres of land. 
Expense of cultivation, $90.75; receipts for 482^ 
bushels, $410.90; estimated value of the stalks, $125. 
Profit, $345.15. Premium, $25. 

STATEMENT OV CULTIVATION. 

Richard H. Jones, manager of the farm of John 
Stryker, and residing thereon, states that he planted 
about 12 acres of corn on a lot on said farm, which had 
been used seven years for pasture, and which is situ- 
ated on the Floyd road. The land is a^gravelly loam, 
and had no underdraining; there was no manure ap- 
plied, and it was first ploughed in the fall of 1869, seven 
inches deep and eleven inches furrow. The ground was 
planted May 18, 1870, with 12 rowed Dutton com, 
three feet apart, with from four to five kernels in the 
hill, and left about four where it exceeded that number. 
The com was hoed twice, and the cultivator used three 
times. Five acres were surveyed off the southwest 
comer of the field. The crop was cut the first week in 
September, and shelled the first week in January. The 
stalks weighed 24,948 lbs., estimated at $10 per ton 
(being half the price of hay.) The yield of com was 
25,200 lbs., or 86 9-10 bushels per acre. 

JOHN STRTKBR. 

John Stryker, Rome, exhibited sample of a crop of 
potatoes grown. upon 1.85 acres of land. Expense of 



cultivation, &c., $80.50; received for 575 bushels, at '0 
cents, $287.50. Profit, $257. Premium, $20. 

STATEMENT OF CULTIVATION. 

I raised the past season, upon 1.35 acres, 575 bushels 
of potatoes of good quality; being 425.9 bushels to the 
acre. Soil, gravelly loam, in good state of fertility. 
The land was used seven years for pasture, and was 
ploughed in the fall of 1869 and planted May 5, 1870, 
with 17 bushels of rough Chili potatoes, two pieces in 
each hill. Cultivated often after comfaig up, and 
thoroughly hilled about July 1st. Dug, carefully meas- 
ured sbd sold the first part of October, at 50 cents per 
bushel. 

JOHN STRYKER. 

Grain and Seeds. 

Winter Wheat— 1. M. E. Myers, Charlton $3 00 

S. H. PiDA, PitUtowa......... 2 00 

Spring Wheat— 1. H.Pine..... 8 00 

Rye— I. H. Pine 3 00 

2. A. E. Van Allen, Bethlehem 3 00 

Barley, two-rowed — J. J. Deforegt,Dnane8burgh 3 00 

Oati— -I. G. W. Bender, New Seotland 8 00 

3. H. Sehooamiiker, Cedar Hill 2 00 

Tellow Corn— i. H. Pine 3 00 

2. J. J. Deforest 2 00 

White Com— 1. Zerah Rider, Caa:bridge 3 00 

Large Peas — I. L. L. French, Richfield Springs 3 00 

Large White Beans— 1. H.Pine 3 00 

2. A. B. Van Allea. 2 00 

Small White Beans— 1 . L. L. French • 3 00 

Kidney Beans— 1. L. L. French.. 3 00 

Tellow Beans— 1. J.J. Deforest 3 00 

Timothy Seed— 1. G. W. Bender 3 00 

Flaxseed— 1. H.Pine 3 00 

Bnclcwheat— 1. G. W. Bender, 3 00 

1. H. Sehoonmaker 2 00 

Early Somersetshire Oats— 0. E. Rice, Gran- 

villo Hon. men. 

Eight and twelve-rowed Com — H. £^ohoon- 

maker Hon. men. 

CoUeotion of roots— D. W. Seely 5 00 

Jambs L. Ivoalsbb, 
Lewis Shsbrill, 

R. H. JONBS, 

CommUte$» 
Butter. 

For three packages made at any time — 

1. A. B. Benham, Cortland • $15 00 

2. John Stryker, Rome • 10 Of 

3. M. E. Myers, Charlton Trans. 

For three packages made, one in June, one in 

August, one in Norember — 

1. A. B. Benham $15 00 

2. JobnStryker 10 00 

3. M. B. Myers • Trans. 

For a package of winter batter— 

1. JobnStryker • $5 00 

8. Harvey Pine, Pittstown 3 00 

3. L. L. French, Richfield Springs Trans. 

Zerah Rider, Cambridge Commended. 

CAecse. 

8 Cheeses — 1. M. E. Myers 

1 Old Cheese— M. E. Myers — Discretionary pre- 



mium of « 



$15 00 
10 00 



Honey, 

M. Qnimby, St. Johnsville Hon. men. 

JoHH Thomas, 
R. W. Pratt, 
CommUteem 
Fruite, 

20 varieties of applet— 1. Peter Van Wie, Beth- 
lehem.. •• $10 00 

2. H.Pine 6 00 
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10 TsrietiM of applet— 1. Q. W. Bender $& 00 

S. H. Pine 3 00 

8. Peter Van Wie Trans. 

Best dish of apples of one kind— 1 . G. W . Bender . 5 00 

S. A. E.Van Allen Trans. 

Best seedling apple— Peter Van Wie . • • 5 Oq 

W. H. Bbutol, Owego, 
0. B. Gbidlit, DeansTille> 
L. Ramsdbll, OreenTille, 

Committer* 

Implementtf Sfe. 

Byraciiae Agrienltural Works. Hubbard mower and 
self-raker. 

Thero are some novelties in this maohinei wbioh we 
describe : Ist. There are two motions, either of which 
can be adopted at pleasure ; the first gives 18 double or 
86 single vibrations of the knife for each revolution of 
the driving wheel ; the second motion gives 27 double 
or 64 single vibrations. This is really a very decided 
advantage. 2d. There is a reduction in the number of 
the cogs to 180. 8d. The motion is communicated 
through two sets of spur and one pair of bevel wheels. 
4th. No part of the shafting is exposed to dust. 
6th. The ratchets and pawls are removed from the 
driving wheels, and three of them are placed inside of 
each of the spur gears. 6th. The platform can be 
raised or lowered at pleasure, so that the cutting edge 
remains parallel to itself at all times. 7th. The 
driver's seat is hang upon two springs which can be 
advanced or receded through a space of twenty-two 
Inches, in order to adapt it to reaping or mowing. 

These points are all claimed as novelties by the 
maker, though the Judges are not quite confident that 
some of them are so. Not having made actual trial 
of the machine, the Committee do not feel competent to 
express any decided opinion on its merits, except to 
say that its' mechanical execution reflects the greatest 
credit on the makers. 

Bristol k Bobbins, Owego. Seed drill. 

This seems to be an excellent implement, but as 
there has so recently been an actual trial of these im- 
plements, we retrain f>om any further expression upon 
the question. 

John O. Talbot, SloansvlUe, N. T. Dash ebum attach- 
ment. 

A horizontal plate of iron is fastened to the shaft of 
the plunger by a pinching screw; this plate is pene- 
trated by a slot through its entire length. A wheel, 
having Its step fastened to the edge of the chum, has 
a slot in one of its arms, in which a tooth slides back- 
wards and forwards, and is kept in any desired place 
by a pinching screw; this is engaged in the slot on the 
shaft of the plunger; by this arrangement the length 
of the stroke may be altered at pleasure. The advan- 
tage of this arrangement is, that a reciprocating motion 
b converted into a continuous one, and the necessity of 
working at arm's length is obviated. It is very simple 
in its arrangement, and is also durable and cheap. We 
are inclined to believe that it will prove a very useful 
assbtant to the dairy -maid. 

Eoreka Butter Worker. J. P. Corbin, Whitney's 
Pohst, N. T. 

This is an arrangement of a universal Joint, by which 
the ordinary butter ladle is made to press upon the 
sides of the bowl and thus work out the buttermilk ; 
the bowl itself may be wheeled round at pleasure, and 
the buttermilk can be emptied as often as is desired. 
The whole arrangement is cheap, simple and durable, 
and we tre inclined to look upon it with much favor. 



Q. W. Bdgoomb, Lima, N. T. A Pruning Shear. 

This is so arranged that when the handle is drawn 
downward, the Jaws of the shears close by an arrange- 
ment of levers. It has occurred to us that, in drawing 
it downward, there may be danger of breaking the 
limb, but as we had no opportunity of trying &, we 
cannot determine the point. 

Horace L. Emery, Albany, N. T. Clark's Patent 
Sectional Boiler. Manafaotnred by Clark t 
Utter, Rockford, III. No. I, $66, withont 
jacket; $80 with jacket. No. 1, $120 aad 
$140. 

The No. 2 boiler exhibited is 20^ inches in diameter, 
and the depth of the sections is 84 inches. They are 
of cast iron corrugated on the interior, so as to give 
a very large amount of fire surfkce; the lower section 
is an ashpit; the second a fire-box; the remainder are 
the corrugated surfaces filled with water. The coal is 
put in from the top, and passes down, through a maga* 
sine in the centre, to the fire-box. 

The boiler is supplied with water firom a reservoir on 
the exterior; the steam fh>m the boiler enters the top 
of the reservoir through a pipe, and it must therefore be 
strong enough to bear all the pressure on the boiler; 
the cold water enters the boiler from the reservoir, 
through a pipe in the lower part., by means of a oock 
and a check valve, which permits the cold water to 
flow into the boiler, but prevents the flow of hot water 
into the reservoir The position of the water in the 
boiler is indicated by a glass tube on the outaide. 
The sections are planed down on the edges, and India 
rubber packing is placed in the Joints; the lower edge 
of the section is furnished with a lip which prevents the 
blowing out of the packing. 

We are very favorably impressed with the apparatus. 
The only doubt of its efficacy that has occurred to us 
is the danger of incrustations of the boiler by lime 
water, which would impair the conducting power of the 
heat.* 

Sgg Carrier. D. W. Seely, Albany, N. T. Priee, $10. 

This consists of a series of trays 24 inches deep, 
which are divided by means of stiff papers into com- 
partments H square; these papers are perforated with 
holes which carry four cords, upon which the end of 
the egg rests, as on an elastic cushion. There is a 
coarse cloth nailed over the bottom of each box, which 
rests upon the upper ends of the eggs in the tray next 
below it. There is a nest of shallower boxes on the 
top, and when the eggs are to be taken out the tray is 
turned bottom upward upon this, and they are then very 
easily removed. There are 12 dosen eggs in each tray, 
and 9 trays in each box. By this arrangement 
the eggs are always kept on end, they nefer touch 
each other, and are always on an elastic cushion, which 
pretty effectually resists breakage. We are of opinion 
that this is a valuable contrivance, and that It meets a 
real want of egg dealers. 

Driving bit. 8. C. Boaghton, Waterford, N. Y. 

This seems well adapted to restrain a vicious and 
Unruly horse; but it is not claimed that it Is adapted 

* The inventor claims that the sections used in the 
central portions, the next to the lowest as fire chamber, 
and the lowest as ash-pit, both being filled around the 
fire chamber and ash-pit with water, and constituting 
part of the boiler, and the water in the lewect seetion 
Deing oomparatively at rest, the deposit, if any, will 
always be in this section and can be blown ont when 
desired, and that this device makes the apparatus peon- 
I Uariy free from UabiUty to inomstaUoB. 
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to horses not Ticious. It is adjustable to different 
grades of sererity by changiDg the buckle on the strap. 

John Staktoh Gould, 
Damikl Dohoastbb, 

Committee, 



EXECUTIVE MEETING. NEW BOARD. 

Fkbeuart 9f 1871. 

Present: The President; Vice-Presidents Winne, 
Gnrtis, Greddes and Angel; the Secretaries; Messrs. 
Thayer, Ingaldsbe, Thome, Morris, Swan, Lewis and 
JuHand of the Executive Committee, and Ex-Presi- 
dents Faile, Cronld and Allen. 

The following Judges were appointed for the winter 
exhibition £his day, viz.: on 

FsiriT — O. B. Gridley, Deansville. 

W. H. Bristol, Owego. 
CrBAin^R. J. Swan, Geneva. 

Lewis Sherrill, Greenville. 

R. H. Jones, Rome. 
Bairt^R. W. Pratt, Greenwich. 

John Thomas, Deerfleld. 
Implbmsnts — John Stanton Gould, Hudson. 
Daniel Doncaster, Albany. 

On motion of Vice-President Curtis, it was 
Ordered, That fifty dollars be paid to Mr. Dodge, for 
kis travelling expenses. 
On motion of Vice-President Geddes, it was 
Resoivedf That the Corresponding Secretary be desig- 
nated as the acting Secretary of the Society, with the 
same salary and allowance for clerk as last year, and 
that the salary of the Treasurer be the same as last 

On motion, the President, Secretary and Treasurer 
were appointed a committee to arrange for holding the 
Fair. 

On motion. Colonel H. Bowen was unanimously 
dected General Superintendent. 

The Committee then adjourned. 



A BETTER MARKET SYSTEM. 

Paper read before the New York Agrieoitiiral Sooiety^ 

By J. B. Lymak. 

At one of the evening discussions at Utica, last fkU, 
this subject was handled for an hour or more, and 
smong the suggestions was a recommendation that a 
Coounittee be appointed to look into the mischiefs of 
the New York system, and to recommend measures by 
which the farmer wilk get better prices and the con- 
sumer may purchase better food at more reasonable 
rates. In considering the topic in hand, we find two 
dasKS of traders in tike surplus of fknus—the produce 
and commission merchant and the middle-man. In the 
criticisms we may make .npon the middle-man we wish 
at the outset to discriminate sharply between these two. 
One Is necessary : the other is not. One is important ; 
the other is an impertinence. The fair and honorable 
produce merchant is as useful to the farmer as the depot 
that shelters his wagon-load, the freight line that takes 
It to tlde*water, or the bottom in which it is wafted 
over seas. Of amr44t there must be oheese-merclumts, 
and wheat dealers, and wool houses ; and these traders 
must have their margins and win their gains, for they 
have disasters to survive and losses to pay. For the 
honorable, high minded men who conduct the great 
exchanges of the world, we have no feeling but tluit of 
admiration, and no words tliat are not words of approval. 
Our criticism falls mainly on a class of men that live by 
their wits ; that impede distribution rather than aid it{ 



who work for selfish ends, and generally by unfair 
means. 

WHO IS THE XIDDLB-MAH? 

In general be is a person who acts betvreen fkrmer 
and consumer, and, like the monkey dividing cheese 
between the cats, his policy is to bite from one, and 
then gnaw a little fVom the other, till he gets more 
cheese than either of the cats. There are those who 
say that middle-men are a great benefit to the farmer, 
and the more of them there are, the better prices the 
producer will receive. Let us examine this proposition 
a little and see if it will hold water. There are per- 
haps a million of men who own land, and produce fVom 
it mors than they consume at home, and who look to 
New York as the best market. Grant that 500 men are 
needed in New York to deliver that surplus to the con- 
sumers, and who must receive their pay from a moder- 
ate commission for handling Now. double the number, 
and let 1,000 men push each other, and jostle and trick 
and lie and swear, as they do, in order that each may 
have the handling of a part of that surplus. To the 
farmer this eagerness may seen like an active demand, 
and he may believe that it indicates good prices, snd 
that the 1,000 Jostling middle- men have by their enter- 
prise and thrift made his market. Is not the truth just 
here, that the extra 600 who are not really needed to 
handle this surplus must live, and that that living must 
come fVom the consumer and the farmer — sometimes 
more fVom one and sometimes mainly f^om the other, 
and, in the end. the worker in the city and the worker 
in the country have that 500 to support, and often to 
support in all their extravagance, to pay their losses, 
to foot their bills for drink futd tobacco, sometimes to 
give them a greedy profit, and enable them to retire 
fVom the wharves and to give place to others as eager 
and as unscrupulous ? Why cannot the farmer do his 
own marketing, and thus save what goes to middle- 
men? As business is arranged at present in the 
metropolis, this would be impracticable, and we give 
some reasons : 

1. Two of the great railroads that bring supplies into 
New York — ^the canal and its continuation, the Hudson — 
run for nearly 200 miles through a country that gives 
but little surplus. There is some strong productive 
land on the Hudson, but the local population, largely 
non-producing, consume the bulk of it On the Erie, 
one reaches Binghamton, and on the Central, Schenec- 
tady, before coming into a country that yields a large 
surplus. Probably the county of Orange, in the matter 
of milk and butter, should be mentioned as an excep- 
tion. Thus, the farmers of Central and Western New 
York are divided by half a day's car travel, and a fare 
of at least $4, and often $8 each way, fVom the people 
to whom he would sell his grain, veal, cheese, apples, 
butter, honey, poultry, eggs, feathers, beans, and pota- 
toes. He cannot afford to spend from $10 to $20 in 
going to market with a lot of ]Mroduce which may be 
worth all told not over $200. This Is difiicuhy No. 1 
and it is insurmountable. ' 

2. New York has l^slated and established customs, 
all in the interest of the city and its middle-men, and 
adverse to the farmer. 

For instance, suppose a farmer in Greene conuty has 
a fine new milch cow to sell ; he reads in his ne^paper 
that prime milch cows are bringing fVom $70 to $90, 
and some as high as $100 and $120. He puts her on 
the boat, and goes down with her. Soon after he passes 
Spuyten Duy vil a person steps aboard and comes up 
with the air of a man of business, and praises the cow, 
and says, " I want that animal for my family use. She 
is gentle?" "O yes." *'How old is her calf?" 
" Four weeks." *» All right ; I'll go right up to the 
house, and send my man down to the boat for her. 
How much did you say ?" " One hundred dollars." 
" All rights a good cow is worth $100 in any flanily." 
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The farmer is elated; he has sold his cow, before the 
boat had her lines out, at the highest price his fancy 
painted. He waits an hour; no man. Another hour; 
nothing from the nice gentleman that wanted a family 
cow. Soon the mate tells him the cow must leave the 
boat. He takes her out on the wharf, and stands there 
till afternoon, holding her, tired and worried, and fretted 
and hungpry, both man beast, till at last another '' man'' 
comes up, asks if that cow is sold. Farmer tells his 
story. Man asks him to describe the gentleman who 
was such an early purchaser. '' Oh ! he — ^he's a dead 
beat ; you'll never see him again. Ill tell you what 
V\\ do. I'll give you $75 for that cow, and if you 
don't sell her to-night it'll cost you $10 to $15 to hold 
her an<2ther day ; $75 is about all you can make on her 
above expenses if you should sell for $100 to morrow." 
Poor worried farmer, ho yields ! Both jaws uf the trap 
take him at the ankle, and these two men work together 
just as even and venomous as the bows of any steel trap 
that ever nipped the leg of a woodchuck. This is 
only one instance in a thousand, and it is part of a great 
system for discouraging and overreaching farmers. 

KKMEDIES SnOGESTED. 

He who discusses a wrong should urge something by 
way of righting it. Your Committee do not suppose 
that any one enactment will effectually cure the mis- 
chief. The farmer, acting aUme, can do much toward 
a better state of things; the farmers, acting in concert j 
can accomplish much in that direction, and a little good 
legitlationy if duly executed, will greatly aid private 
endeavor. 

What the Single Fanner can do. — Let him forward 
his produce in packages that are perfectly honest, put- 
ting big apples in the middle of the barrel as well as at 
the ends, keeping straw and weeds and corn-stalks from 
the middle as well as fVom the hoofSs of his hay-bales. 
It ia always a brasa shilling that a man makes by a trick 
in packing. If he has a good name on the wharves, 
such deception kills it, and he will work twice aa hard 
and wait twice as long to regain an enviable repute as 
It requires to win it at the outset Let him be wise 
also in classifying his loads, and send, if possible, only 
one grade at one shipment. For instance, suppose a 
farmer living on the cool clajrs of Niagara or Wayne 
county sends to New York 10 barrels of soil fall apples, 
and in the same lot five barrels of No. 1 Spitzenburgs. 
On reaching the wharf, the merchant sees that the soft 
apples must be sold at on(^; perhaps he trades right 
away with a pie-maker at $1.25 a barrel. This little 
lot of Spitaenburgs he knows will keep till March, but 
he is dealing in fall apples; the buyers of hard apples 
are not in market; he ofters them to the pie-maker for 
$1.50, and he takes them. The fkrmer could have got 
$2.50 or $8 for those hard apples if he had kept them 
to mid- winter, or sent them with a large lot aa soon as 
freezing weather is over. This is an illustration of the 
mistake that farmers make in apples ; they use the same 
indiscretion in butter, cheese, dried fruit, eggs, and 
poultry. Most of the New York merchants do a driv- 
ing, not to say a slapdash business ; large sales and large 
profits, if they can get them — ^large Males any how. 
This vice of the metropolitan system should be under- 
stood by the farmers and provided against. Classify at 
home; send No. 1 butter in good company — fat chickens 
with fat chickens, and big, red apples only with such as 
are big and red and hard. Let the single farmer, unless 
his means are very limited, go to New York as often as 
once a year, and make acquaintances among the com- 
mission merchants and learn the ways of the metropolis. 
He may hit upon some worthy citizen who will offer to 
give him 60 cents the year around for 10 pounds a week 
of sweet yellow, firm-grained butter, who will take his 
honey, his lard, his jellies, his currant wine, his maple- 
syrup, his fresh-laid eggs, and his plump chickens, at 
good figures. 



2. What concerted action may accomplish. — ^The 
farmer's life is often praised because it is so indepen- 
dent. When that independence amounts to isolation 
and a refusal to cooperate with his neighbors, his inde» 
pendence is something like the liberty of Billy Bowlegs 
or Spotted Tail — a barbarous freedom that strips him 
of half his comfort and his possible gains. There are 
hundreds of towns in which the principal profit for four 
or five months is from buiter. Each dairy makes after 
their own fashion : the rc^ls are kept under cloth in a 
cool pantry, till about 50 pounds are saved. It is then 
rammed into an oak or hemlock keg, set into the front 
end of the sleigh and taken to a depot, and shipped to 
a great butter house on Front or Water street. Ar- 
rived, the long steel ^nge is pushed through it, and the 
tub or keg goes with 50 others, at a single taste, and at 
wholesale rates, and the poorest ball of butter in that 
tub gives price to the whole. Now, suppose a dozen 
butter-makers were to act in concert, appoint one of 
their number to classify the balls, and pack No. 1 with 
nothing but No. 1. In this way 10 kegs might be col- 
lected, 8 of which would be of the finest quality. If 
these families had a friend in New York, or should send 
a good market-man from their number, he could engage 
these 8 tubs at the highest retail prices. Ten cents a 
pound on 500 pounds would give $50 as the gain from this 
concerted action in the sale of one article. Farmers' 
Clubs are organizations through which much of a purely 
business character can be accomplished. Before the 
discussion of the evening is taken up. appoint a com- 
mitttee and vote him a small sum for his expenses; his 
time in winter he can afford to give for a mutual bene- 
fit. Send him to New York with instructions to team 
how the farmers composing the Club can obtain the best 
prices for their eggs, poultry, butter and dried fruit. 
Send the best business man you have and let him act 
for all with the same sagacity and wisdom that he dis- 
plays fn the management of his own afltifrs. I will not 
believe that such qualities are not to be found. The 
greed of the metropolis is creeping outward I know, 
and shooting its virus into the redder veins of rural 
manhood; but there are great arteries in the body 
politic that as yet, thank God, are pumping only pure' 
blood, supplying brains that are clear to see right, and 
hearts that are warm in the love of virtue and honor. 
It is not impossible to send to the Assembly men who 
are quite superior to a percentage or a bonus or a job. 
Such men will see that no class deserves the fostering 
care of law-givers so much as the order that is funda- 
mental and indispensable to all the rest, the order with- 
out whom the engineer must box his theodolite, the 
merchant lock up his warehouse, the lawyer bum his 
red tape, and the editor chew both ends of his quill. 
When the farming interest is duly represented in our 
Assembly, when working producers outnumber talking 
men and ambitious men and lobbyists, and the hunters 
for soft places, you will have laws regulating business 
on city wharves; by which wheat-sowers and bakers 
will be brought face to face ; the housekeeper will see 
the very hands that do her churning, that handle the 
curds for her table and cook the delicacies which she 
reserves for the end of her banquets. Such legislators 
will draw the wind from the craft of our midSe-men, 
their occupation will be gone ; necessity will force 
them to eat honest bread or to go hungry. 
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N'eiD-fiork State Agricultural Socicta. 

EXECUTIVE MEETING, April 28, 1871. 

The Executive Committee met at the Agricultural 
Rooms, at Albany, on Friday, April 28, 1871, at ten 
o'clock A. M. 

TLcre were present, the President, Vice-President.s 
Faile, Winne, Curtis; the Corresponding Secretary, the 
Treamirer; Messrs. Thayer, Itigalsbe, Swan, Lewis, 



Juliand and Cole of the Executive Committee, and 
Ex -Presidents Gould. Faile and Campbell. 

Letters and excuses for non-attendance were received 
from Vice-Presidents Thome, Geddes, Ely, Angel and 
Huntley, and from Mr. Morris. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. 

The President, from the Committee to arrange for 
holding the Fair, reported that the subscription to the 
fund for holding the Fair at Albany was not completed, 
and on motion, the Committi* was continned with the 
recommendation, that if the Albany subscription be 
not made up within one week, they endeavour to make 
other arrangements. 

On motion, the applications of the Illinois State 
Agricultural Society, Illinois State Industrial Univer- 
sity and Missouri Agricultural College, for volumes of 
Transactions of this Society, to complete sets, were 
granted ; and the Secretary was authorized to give to 
the Virginia State Agricultural Society, a set of the 
Transactions, or such volumes as are not in the library 
of that society; and to the Mercantile Library of Brook« 
lyn and the Library of Columbia College such volumea 
as they have not and that can be given without break- 
ing sets. 

The following officers were assigned to the charge of 
the several departments of the Fair, viz : Cattle, Mr. 
Swan; Horses, Mr. Brown; Sheep, Mr. Juliand; Poul- 
try, Mr. Curtis; Implements, Mr. Gieddes; Grain, Mr. 
Ingalsbo; Dairy, Mr. Lewis; Domestic, Mr. Cole; 
Fruits and Flowers, Mr. Angel. 

The question of holding this season a field trial of 
mowers, reapers and other harvesting implements was 
discussed, and it was decided not to undertake it. 

The Committee proceeded to revise the list of pre- 
miums, and made several amendments thereto. 

On motion, it was Orderedt That the list of premiums 
for merino sheep in two classes — those bred for weight 
of fleece and those bred for fineness of wool— in the 
premium list of 1869, be restored to the list for the 
present year, and that a committee be appointed by 
the President to consider the subject of the classifica- 
tion of merino sheep, and report thereon. 

On motion of Ex-President Gould., it was Ordered: 
That a preiLian of one hundred dollars be offered f< r 
a thorough trial of the Lois-Weedon system in this 
country, and report of tlie results thereof. 

On motion of the same Ex -President, the following 
minute and resolution were adopted : 

Whereae, The death of our late greatly esteemed 
friend and associate, Samuel T. Taber, Vice-President 
of the Society from the second district, was announced 
at our last meeting, but at too late a period of the 
session to take suitable action thereon, the Board de- 
sire at this time to place upon record their sense of the 
excellent personal and official character of the deceased. 

He was an intelligent and successful farmer, not only 
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desirous of advancing his own interest by the cultiva- 
tion of his land, but anxious to diffuse the benefit of 
his experiments and successful practice among his 
agricultural brethren throughout the State and nation. 

He was an a'^tire and judicious friend, of enlarged 
agricultural education, and his labours !n this dhrec- 
tion were of tho highest yaluc. 

Uis services as a member and officer of this Society 
were arduous and valuable, rendered at all times freely 
and ungrudgingly, and cbaracterizi^ by the utmost 
good sense and sound practical Judgment. 

His relations with his colleagues were invariably 
pleasant; he was always ready to take his full share of 
labour and responsibility, and his uniform courtesy jand 
kindness endeared him to all who were brought In can- 
tact with him. 

The Board foel his loss most deeply, and desire to 
offer their warmest sympathy to his bereaved family. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to transmit 
an attested copy of this minute to the family of Mr. 
Taber. 

On motion, ft was Ordered: That a committee be 
appointed to prepare a suitable minute in relation to 
the decease of Sanford Howard, Esq., late Secretary 
of the Michigan State Board of Agriculture, and long 
intimately connected with this Society. 

And, on motion, the Committee adjourned. 



FARMERS' HOMES. 



Paper read at the Annaal Meeting Feb. 9, 187 !> by 
FnANK D. Curtis, of Saratoga eounty. 

It is very often the practice with farmers to think 
more of the farm than of the farm house. It is a time- 
honored adage that, ** charity begins at home;*' hence, 
we think that a few suggestions correlative to this sen- 
timent may be profitable. There is a feeling of dissat- 
isfaction with agricultural life among the sons of 
farmers, leading them to hate the occupation and sur- 
r^ndings of their fathers, and to seek a society and 
business which their fancy paints to bo more congenial 
and less laborious. Farming is hard work at the best, and 
when it amounts to abject drudgery, with no sunshine 
in-doors, and the gratefUl cheer of books, intelligent 
conversation, and encouragement to tho promptings of 
latent ambition, not to omit good food and a pleasant 
home ui)on which the eye delights to rest, it is no 
wondor farmers' sons and (krmers- daughters become 
restless, and long for the time to come wlien they can 
throw off the shackles of an unsatisfying servitude, and 
go to the factory, the store, or an overcrowded profes- 
sion, where they can enjoy some of tho privileges which 
they do not have at home. The remedy for tliis, is to 
make home pleasant and ei\joyable. Do not enrich the 
field and impoverish the household. Apply every ex- 
ertion in culture and drainage outside the home, but 
\ do not neglect to sweeten the inner atmosphere, and 
strengthen the ties within, so that (Vom the intelligent 
happiness of the home circle, there may always radiate 
a cheerftil and intelligent, and therefore efibctive, energy. 

Children must bo made to love tfaehr homes, else the 
attractions of cities and villages will surely lure them 
away fh>m the peaceful and monotonous labors of rural 
life. Let them plant trees, cnltivate them, and have 
the profits accruing from the sale of fruits they bear. 
I^t them have fowls, animals, bees of their own, be 
taught how to rear and care for them, and enjoy the 
results of their attention and work in toys or books, or 



investments in the Savings hank. Tho sense of pro- 
prietorship will give to a boy not fond of work, great 
interest in a small potato patch, or a score of sage 
plants, or a rod square of Lima beans. And in our 
country girls, a love for out-of-door work should be 
sedulously cultivated. Let them have a garden spot, 
with room for fiowers, herbs and vegetables, and time 
to take care of it. Better raise flowers and shrubs and 
fowls and honey, than delve in the kitchen forevermore, 
and then have nothing for it. / 

Ample provision must be made for sport during the 
short winter days and tho long cold evenings. Checker 
boards, candy pullings, games of various sorts, music, 
amusing books, these are indispensable. Lei the boys 
have traps and catch minks and muskrata, rabbits and 
skunks, the more the better. Let the boys and gUrls 
have sleds and skates with wrappings and furs of their 
own trapping, and enjoy the glare of frozen ice, the 
slippery side hill, the glowing starlight, the Jingling 
bells, the bracing frosty air, and all the delights that 
make winter on the farm a season of festivity and sport. 
Then do not keep all the preserves and canned fruit, 
the various goodies laid up in store, only for company; 
but bring them out on proper occasions. Just to let the 
boys and girls have a good time eating them, and they 
will be more ready In hot days next summer 4o renew 
the wasted store, and lay up fixture enjoymentt for the 
coming snows and frosts. 

Then remember that any right-minded boy or girl 
always likes to know the reason of things. Explain to 
your son when you are sowing clover for manure, how 
and why it benefits the soil. Why some soils reqnhe 
lime^ and others the acids of decomposition, to render 
them mellow and fertile. If the children are contented 
and happy, tlfc young folks will be. 

Let the boys earn money, and give them the benefit 
of your advice, not commands, how to expend it. 
Make the boy a man and tho girl a woman as far as 
yon can, not a drudge or a fool, by being yourself the 
mouth to speak for them, the eyes to see for them, the 
ears to liear for them, and the brains to think and act 
for them. Let them act fol* themselves under your care 
and supervision. Try to know more than they do ; spend 
your own surplus tune in informing yourself, laying up 
a store of knowledge to impart to them, instead of gos- 
siping with some talkative neighbor, or telling over for 
the hundredth time some pig story or affair which 
never had any pith or point, and which your son hears, 
wondering how you can be interested in such nonsense, 
when the wide world is before him, and nature, whose 
laws and phenomena are to him an enigma, is all around 
him, and you should be, and he expects you to be, 
capable to explain many of these things to him. Live, 
if possible, in the front side of the house, where some- 
thing can be seen. Do not have all the grand and 
comfortable things in the parlor, which is opened 
quarterly, when the minister comes around, and the 
rest of the time is sacred, unless there is a funeral or 
a wedding, which the girls would not postpone a great 
whilo in such a home ; but have some of the cheery 
and nice furniture in the sitting or family room. Be 
sure and have such a room, if you have to do without 
the parlor; and have a place for books, and have some 
books there. In addition to what we should always 
expect to find, a Bible, and an almanac and histories, 
let there be agricultural pa^^rs and books. Much can be 
learned from them how to prevent disease among the 
animals, how to cure disease, and hints and facts about 
the cn»p8. which will more than rep«y the cost, besides 
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furnishing food for tlie hnngry minds of the boys and 
girls. 

Tho surroundings of tho farmer's home can be made 
more comfortable. Instead of the little building situated 
several rods from the house, which must be visited ^n 
the storms and cold and exposed to tho public gaze, 
and which is very often a imisance, let a lean-to be 
made against the rear of the dwelling or the wood- 
house, with an entrance under cover, where tubs can 
be placed, and by an addition of a little earth or plaster 
or muck every few days, nothing disagreeable will ever 
be experienced. The compost heap or the manure pilo 
will receive the contents, and at least $10 annually of 
additional value will be realized for each adult. Have 
a cistern ; gather the materials at odd times, and if 
yon have room in the cellar, and do not want to afford 
time to dig a hole, wall up one corner and let the water 
in. Put a pump in the kitchen in the handiest place, 
and with a lead pipe you may draw the water to a sink 
within a step from the stove. Keep a stock of wood 
ahead. Any wife has a just reason for divorce from a 
hasband who is so mean and so shiftless, that he fhr- 
nishes her stove wood from day to day, and any farmer 
who does it with the idea of economy, is a dunce, for 
the time spent in hunting up the axe, and such a far- 
mer always has to hunt up his axe or anything else he 
wants, and the time spent in going to and from his 
other work, to cut wood ; and the delays waiting for 
meals, because the wood is green and wet, would go a 
long way towards working up a good stock of wood, 
which, being seasoned and handy, the hard working 
housekeeper could use so as to save herself many a 
scolding; and a man who has no wood pile must be a 
scold, and unreasonable enough to find fault with his 
wife, when he alone should be blamed. Pork is the 
most expensive food, besides its tendency to make 
people gross and vulgar. A big pork eater and a man 
of delicate sensibilities and feelings are opposites. A 
pound of chicken can be produced on a farm as cheaply 
as a pound of pork. The same is true of mutton. 
Both are healthier than hog flesh. Then why not raise 
chickens and lambs, and eat piultry and mutton ? 

An ice house is indispensable to a well regulated 
farm house. The best way to build one is to construct 
an addition on the north side of the kitchen or wood- 
house and connect with it a dark room to be used for 
a store room. This room having the ice on one side, 
with only a partition between and no window or venti- 
lation except at the top, would always lie cool and free 
from flies. Here the Aresh meats and the cream and 
otber things can be kept cool and sweet. To be handy, 
the ice could be taken out from the ice house through 
a door opening into this room, and be dosed on the 
outside all the year except when it was necessary to be 
open in order to put the ice in. The flrst cost of this 
addition would be but a trifle, and the expense of get- 
ting the ice nothing at all, for the farmer could do all 
that himself. 

A nice house, with the road side in front of it the 
favorite place of deposit for all the broken dilapi- 
dated crockery, tin ware» and debris of the farm, is a 
common sight, and presents a contrast which demon- 
strates that the lady who presides within has no pro- 
per appreciation of the '* fitness of things.*' Every 
body likes the sweets of neatness, and the home is 
pieasanter if neat. Banish the swill barrel from the 
kitchen door and in its stead have two large pails, and 
a rule, which every man and boy must obey, to empty 
'hem when fall into the $7?{U ]?arrcl« whkh^ shall con- 



stitute part of the furniture of the pig house. A clean 
cellar, airy and free from odors, is health. 

A house on a hill with no tress around it, looks 
cheerless and unhomelike. Have grounds around tho 
dwelling. Tear away the fences, they cost money and 
are useless. I mean the fences shutting the house np 
as if there was danger of its running away. Let there 
be not Ibss than an acre of door yard, ten will be bet- 
ter. Hake a rich lawn of this and cut the grass. It 
can be no waste, but it will be a thing of beauty, and 
** a thing of beauty ia a joy forever." There need not 
bo any loss to be tasteful; nature and beauty are 
synonyms; good taste and econor&y can therefore 
be made handmaids to each other. Set out fruit 
trees in this enclosure and dig around them with a 
spade each year, and top dress the whole, and the 
trees will grow finely, and the grass will grow luxuri- 
antly, and the house will grow beautiful, the children 
will grow contented, the fathers and mothers as they 
grow old will grow happy, the neighbors will gi*ow to 
emulate and to excel, the township will grow attrac- 
tive, and the young men and the young women will 
grow up to think and to feel, that there is no place 
after all like home, '* Sweet Home.'* 



MORTAR AND CEDENT, AKD THEIR USE IN 
THE CONSTRUCTION OP WALLS. 

BT TBS HON. QBOKGS 0BDDK8. 

Fi-om the New York Weekly Tribune of July 7, 1869. 

All farmers are to some extent builders, and thns 
have occasion to use mortar, and so have the best of 
reasons for desiring to know all that they can as to the 
proper materials, and the best methods of making and 
using it. 

It is not practicable to lay down in any form of words 
such instructions as shall rttmove every diflSculty, and 
enable all meir to become masters in the art of com- 
pounding the necessary materials for flrst-rate mortar, 
but it is thought to be entirely possible so to present 
the important points involved, as io aid most formers 
in this important matter. It might be supposed that 
masons should possess all the knowledge necessary in 
regard to mortar, as they spend their lives in using it ; 
but in fact this is not so. In great cities skilled masons 
may yet be found, and occasionally one may yet handle 
the trowel in the rural districts. The greater part of 
mechanics away from large towns have been led to tho 
adoption of the branches they follow, more by natural 
taste and personal ingenuity, than from a settled pur- 
pose of early life, that has carried them through any 
regular apprenticeship. The schools have been busy 
teaching what have been called higher branches, rather 
than the principles involved in mechanic arts, and it has 
thus been, as a general rule, beyond the reach of the 
self-taught mason to acquire a knowledge of the lead- 
ing principles involved in the making of the best mor- 
tars iVom the materials within his reach; and, too, the 
ever varying character of these materials has made the 
study of this matter one of real and great difficulty. 

It is but just to our masons to say, that in England, 
where much greater care is taken in the instruction of 
mechanics as apprentices, the same fault is found with 
mortar that there is in this country, though, as a mat- 
ter of faot, the mortar made there is doubtless much 
superior ^Q gun. 
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UORTAB IS ARTiriOIAL 8T0HB 

Tho object aimed at in making mortar is to prodnce 
a substance in a plastic form that can be moulded into 
any desired shape, and then turn to stone. When 
mortar is to be used for cementinj; stones or bricks to 
each other, it should possess the property not only of 
attaching itself firmly to the stones or bricks, but it 
should have cohesive power that will hold its own parts 
in contact — in fact, it should be an artificial stone filling 
all the space between tho parts of tho wall, and as 
strong as natural stone. Whatever of this hardness 
and strength mortar lacks, after a sufficient lapse of 
time to allow the process of crystallization to become 
complete, by just so much does it come short of per- 
fection. 

Much has been said of the superiority of Roman 
cement over that produced by the moderns; and the 
art of making it as it has been called, is supposed by 
many writers to have been lost. But this is not so. 
Fliny and Vitruvius have left in their works sufficiently 
specific directions to enable the moderns to make a 
cement equal to that used in the days of these writers. 
Knowledge of materials is necessary — and this is given 
by these writers-' and then of the necessary manipula- 
tions, and lastly the disposition to oxpend the necessary 
labor. 

MATERIALS — LIME. 

Carbonate of lime consists of 57 parts of lime and 
43 of carbonic acid; a little water is usually present. 
(jinalytU of Vaitquelin.) Acnordiog to Sganzin, it is 
composed of lime, 64 parts; carbonic acid, 88; and 
water. 3. But lime is not oAen found in this condition 
of purity. ** The carbonates are frequently mixed with 
alumine, magnesia, silez, and the oxides of iron and 
manganese; and also with sulphate of lime. When it 
does not effervesce copiously with acids, and is bard 
enough to scratch glass, it contains silicious or alumi- 
nous earth. When of a deep brown or red colour, it 
contains oxide of iron. When it efiervesces slowly, 
producing a milky appearance, it contains magnesia; 
and when black and fetid, it contains a coaly sub- 
stance." By calcination, which may be done in an 
open or closed furnace or kiln, the water and carbonic 
acid are driven ofi*, leaving what is called ** quick- 
lime," which strongly attracts moisture from the air, 
and by the addition of water slakes and increases 
greatly in bulk. The pui'est samples will produce, by 
measure, five parts of slaked lime from two of quick- 
lime. The impurer limes increase leas in proportion to 
the quantity of foreign substances combined with tho 
carbonate of lime. Where the proportion of foreign 
substances becomes very great, the burnt lime will not 
slake at all, and it becomes necessary to grind it to 
powder in mills. This is the case with what is known 
as '' hydraulic" lime. 

Previous to burning or calcination, it is not always 
easy, by observing the external characteristics, to dis- 
tinguish the simple or pure limestones fVom those that 
have clay and iron mixed with the lime; but, whatever 
may be the colour in an unburned state, the pure lime, 
when burned, is white, while the impure lime will have, 
after burning, more or less of a light ochrey tinge. 
*^The brown lime is by far the bett for all kinds of 
cements; but the white varieties, being more abundant, 
and allowing of a larger proportion of sand, are gen* 
erally made oso of." (Rees^ Cyclopedia, Jirticle on 
Cements.) 



HYDRAULIC LIME 

is simply an impure lime, having silcx, alumina, man- 
ganese, and oxide of iron in combination, and in 8ufl!i- 
cient quantity to prevent slaking. This stone is burned 
like other lime, and then ground fine. It should be 
used while fresh. 

Hydraulic limestone is found in various countries, 
but where it cannot be readily obtained, it has been 
imitated by *' slaking common lime under covor and 
mixing it with grey or brown clay, by means of a little 
water. It is then made into balls, which are then 
dried and baked. Being master of the proportions of 
this mixture, wo can give to this fictitious lime any 
degree of energy required, and thus we can equal, and 
even surpass, the best natural hydraulic lime. The 
common lime will bear even 20 per cent, of argile (clay) . 
For the medium lime, that is, that which is a mean be- 
tween the common and hydraulic lime, will take from 
5 to 15 per cent, of argile. When we augment the 
quantity to 40 parts of clay to 100 of lime, the lime 
does not slake; the mixture can be pulverized, and 
when moistened, it becomes solid immediately , when 
immersed in water." (Sgansin.) 

From the description that has now been given of 
lime, which is the leading constituent of all mortars, it 
is plain that very considerable scientific or practical 
knowledge is necessary to decide as to the fitness of 
any variety of limestone for the particular use required 
of it. 

The absence of either the scientific or practical 
knowledge can only be compensated by actual ex- 
perimenta made expressly to test the quality of mate- 
rial, and to determine what substances, and in what 
proportions to mix with it, to make a good mortar. It 
was by long practice and much observation that the 
Romans came by their knowledge. 

SAHD. 

The next in importance to lime, stands sand, as the 
leading constituent of mortar. Sand is usually divided 
into classes known as ''pit" and '* river;" and it is 
again divided into ^'coarse" and ''fine." There is a 
prevailing opinion in favor of river sand as best for 
making mortar, but both ancient practice and modem 
trials have established the general superiority of pit 
sand over that found on the shores and bottoms of 
rivers and lakes. The particles of which common sand 
is composed vary very much in their mineral constitu- 
ents; sometimes the mass is nearly pure silex. In 
other localities the particles are calcareous, and again 
they are argillaceous, and sometimes metallic. Ron- 
delet made experiments in regard to sand, and came 
to the conclusion that sand immediately from the pit 
made better mortar than aand made from pounded 
sandstone, and he gives the preference to coarse over 
fine sand. Uis translator says, that ''for common 
mortar coarse sand stands first; mixed, coarse and 
fine, second ; and third, fine sand. For hydraulic mor- 
tar a mixture of coarse and fine sand is best; next, fine 
sand; and lastly, coarse." "The workmen at Paris 
use pit sand for masonry, and river sand for plastering 
stuff." (Sganzin.) 

PUZZOtABA. 

The Roman cement had, in addition to lime and sand, 

a substance called "puzzolana," which is a volcanic 

production found in great quantities in Italy. It con- 

I sists of from 55 to 60 per cont^ silex, 19 to '20 of argil- 
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laceons earth, 5 or 6 of calcareous earth, and from 15 
to 20 of iron. This substance, *' baked and calcined 
by the force of yolcanic fire, when mixed with common 
mortar, not only enables it to acquire a remarkable 
hardness in the air, but to become as firm as stone, 
even under water. The only preparation which puzzo- 
lana undergoes is that of pounding and sifting, by which 
it is reduced to a coarse powder. In this state, being 
thoroughly beaten up with lime, either with or without 
sand, it forms a mass of remarkably tenacity, which 
sets speedily under water, and, becomes at least as 
strong as good freestone." The cement used by Mr. 
Smeaton, in the construction of the Eddystone Light- 
house, was composed of equal parts of lime and puz- 
zolana. 

In Europe other substances, such as trass, which is 
of yolcanic origin, and coal and wood ashes are mixed 
with common lime and sand to make good mortar. 
The object aimed at in each case, is to add some sub- 
stance to pure lime and pure silicious sand that will 
cause them to crystallize into a solid stone. A large 
proportion of the limestones of this country contain in 
combination the necessary clay, iron, magnesia, etc., to 
secure in part at least this object. Where the lime is 
not of this character. I have known loamy sand used 
to give what the mason called ''toughness" to the 
mortar to be used for plastering. In laying stone or 
brick work, the addition of a proper proportion of hy- 
draulic lime secures the crystallization. 

FROPORTIOHS OF TBI MATIKIALS. 

The quantities of the substances used in forming a 
mortar can be given only in general terms, for they 
must vary according to their quality. Perhaps the 
best general rule that can be laid down is: put all the 
lirae in the sand that can bo. and not add to the bulk 
of the sand. If sand, the particles of which are of un- 
equal dimensions (some fine and some coarse) , have 
well staked lime of proper quality added to it, and ttu 
wKolt moM be thoroughly mixed and worked^ the lime 
should exactly fill every interstice so as to form a solid 
mass, and this being so, crystallization will be perfect. 
Mr slaked lime should nemer he used in constructing 
permanent walls. In cases where it is important 
that the mortar should set rapidly, more lime will be 
necessary. In using hydraulic cement, sometimes the 
quantity of lime is much increased beyond the point 
necessary to fill all the interstices of the sand, to secure 
quick setting, but the cement never becomes as strong 
as when the lime bears the proportion to the sand that 
has been stated. Some trials carefully made with On- 
ondaga hydraulic lime, that have come to my knowl- 
edge, go to show that four to five bushels of sand to 
one of lime made the best cement, but the mixing ums 
very thoroughly done be/ore any waier was put to the 
lime and sand. 

In mortar made of quick-lime for brick work by ma- 
chinery, it has been found that one bushel of unslaked 
lime that did not quite double its bulk by slaking, 
made a sufficient quantity to fill all the interstices of 
five bushels of fine sand — and this was abundantly rich 
in lime. But it must be remembered that this mortar 
was made by machinery, and the power was not spared 
in mixing. Mixed coarse and fine sand requires less 
lime than fine sand. 

The superiority of andent mortar consisted, as I 
have tried to show, first in the selection of materials ; 
but it consisted, secondly, in the great amount of la- 
bour that was given to the mixing and working the 



mortar. Very little water was used, but an immense 
amount of labour. Felibien says: '* It is a maxim 
among old masons to their labourers that they should 
dilute with the sweat of their brow, i. «., labour it a 
long time instead of drowning it with water to have 
done the sooner." 

The whole secret of what has been considered tho 
lost art of making the Roman cement lay in the skill in 
selecting and in the manipulation of the materials. 
The climate of Italy^is mild, and time has completed 
the work. 

The cost of labour in this country is too great for us 
to expect good mortar to bo made by hand. 

Machiues have long been in use, but I cannot learn 
of any very perfect one fur mixing mortar, unless one 
of recent invention shall prove so. Steam power, ex- 
cept where the cheaper water power can bo had, is 
alone adequate to perform the service required, at a 
reasonable cost. In dense populations, I can see no 
good reason why steam-made mortar should not super- 
sede hand-made. 

AFPLICATIOM OF THE FOUCaOINO OOXSIDEBATIOIVS. 

Mortar for outside walls that are exposed to the 
weather should have some hydraulic lime in it. All 
foundations that take moisture from the earth should 
be made of hydraulic lime. It will take more hydrau- 
lic lime to make a given quantity of mortar than it will 
of quick lime, and generally it will cost more, but if 
the structure is a valuable one. the increased cost will 
be justifiable. I have used equal parts of quick and 
hydraulic lime in stone walls, and was well satisfied 
with the cement. Above the water tables of stone 
buildings this mixture of the two kinds of lime docs 
very well. 

In laying cither stone or brick, it is important to use 
strong pressure to compact the mortar in the joints. 
The mason does this on stone by the free use of his 
hammer, and on brick by striking each brick as it is 
laid, vmartly with the handle of his trowel. This is im- 
portant, and in pointing, the mortar should be well 
pressed into the joints and thoroughly compacted. 

I once laid a cellar bottom with hydraulic concrete — 
gravel, sand and lime — and found after several days 
that it was yet soft on top. A plank was then laid on 
the surface, on one side of the cellar, and a man with 
a heavy mall pounded the plank for its whole length, 
then turned it over, moving just its width, and again 
pounded it. This was done over all the cellar bottom, 
and by the compression and consolidation of the con- 
crete so produced, the whole mass at once " set," and 
became hard as limestone. 

I lately witnessed the making of sewer tile of large 
calibre. The sand was some of it in grains of the finest 
kind, and from that up to fine gravel. Two parts, by 
measure, of sand, to one part of hydraulic lime, were 
thoroughly mixed before wetting-^then a little water 
was added, just enough to moisten the mass, so little 
that when grasped in the hand no water could be forced 
out of it, and when the hand was opened it fell apart. 
The mass was again thoroughly mixed with the shovel, 
so that every part was equally moistened. Then it was 
put into the moulds, which were of iron, the core about 
an inch and a half from the surrounding shell. In this 
space the cement was cast, a little at a time, by 
shovels. The sections were about three feet long, and 
moulds stood upright so that the section would stand 
on one of its ends when finished. As the cement was 
\ finng into the mould, a man tamped with an iron bar 
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that nearly fitted the whole space for the width of the 
bar. He drove the material solidly together with this 
tamping iron, using repeated and hard blows. Thus 
was the mass consolidated, and the particles of lime 
and sand driven into close contact with each other, and 
the little water used proved abundant to make the 
whole moist enough to secure crystallization. The tile 
thus made are as hard as stone in a few months, and 
they stand the freezing and thawing of our severe win- 
ters, in the most exposed situations, far better than 
any masonry held together by mortar, that has come 
under my notice. It appears to me that in their man- 
ufacture the true principles involved have been per- 
fectly regarded, and I give the process as an example 
of what may be done where labour is not spared. 

BRICK WOBK 

requires finer sand than common stone masonry. The 
ordinary lime should have added to it, for all walls ex- 
posed to driving storms, some finely ground hydraulic 
lime, and the brick should be wet before laying. This 
is a very important point, and generally much neg- 
lected. The masons are unwilling to handle wet brick, 
and the trouble of thoroughly wetting is considerable. 
If the brick are soaked iu water until they have taken 
all they will hold, and then allowed to so far dry as to 
leave no water on their surfaces, the mason's otg^tions 
will be removed, and only the cost of the wetting will 
remain, and this will be abundantly repaid. A dry 
brick at once absorbs the water from the mortar, and 
evajioration, not crystallixation. is the result, and the 
lime and sand are left a dry mass, that crumbles at a 
touch. If the brick are so moist that they take no 
water from the mortar more than a stone would by 
absorption, the mortar has time given it to go t<hrough 
with the process of crystallization, which is a very slow 
one, unless the lime fa nearly hydraulic in its composi- 
tion, and even in that case, though the first part of the 
process is comparatively rapid, it is not completed for 
a long time. Most writers on this subject say that 
mortar improves in strength for a very great period of 
time. 

BTDEAULIC LIME 

of the best quality is alone suitable for walls that ar® 
to resist the direct action of water. 

Remembering that all mortar made of. lime and 
sand shrinks in setting, it follows that large stone bed- 
ded in even the best hydraulic mortar cannot be de- 
pended upon for a wall that will be secure against 
water leaking through it. Plastering on the side next 
the water is therefore n^^ccssary in the construction of 
cisterns, and this is not always a perfect protection. 
After the plastering is dry, make a wash of hydraulic 
lime, and go over the plastering several times with this 
wash, using a brush as in whitewashing. This will 
close up the fine cracks or checks, if there are any, 
and the wall will then be perfectly tight. 

CoirooiTS for bringing water from springs are exten- 
sively used, made of about one part of hydraulic lime 
to two (sometimes three) parts of land, mixed coarse 
and fine. When such a pipe is well made, I know of 
no better for carrying water under small heads. It is 
of little cost, where hydraulic lime is to be had at a 
reasonable price, and once perfectly done, iU durability 
will be perpetual. 

CoKCRBTi buildings, made of gravel and cement, 
have been extensively constructed. In some cases they 
have given good satisfaction; in other cases they have 
proved disastrous failures. Lack of the necessary 



knowledge in selection of material, and lack of labour ^ 
may be assigned as the causes of these failures. 

PBOTIOTION or WALLS ▲GAINST GLAT BANKS. 

All walls built against banks of clay or other tena- 
cious earths, should have a dry wall not less than one 
foot thick between the cemented wall and the bank. 
This dry wall can be made of rubble and refute stone, 
fiung in without regard to care Ail placing, the object 
being merely to fill the space between the bank and 
the wall with some loose material that will allow all 
water that may fall on the surface, or may come in 
through the earth, to pass A'eely down to the founda- 
tion, where a drain should be laid to carry it ofT. This 
drain should in all cases be lower than the cellar bot- 
tom, and have a proper declivity and outlet. Unless 
the natural bank consists of loose material, such as 
coarse gravel, this dry wall is absolutely necessary to 
protect the cemented wall from the action of fbost. 
Extra thickness of the cemented wall is not a sufi9ctent 
means of guarding against the immeasurable power 
exerted by frost acting on earth saturated with water. 

I have seen a wall twenty feet high, against a bank of 
clay, finng down, though it was made four feet thick 
and laid in a hydraulic cement ; and then a three feet 
wall put in its place, with the reftise stone and chips 
between it and the bank, carry off* all water, and not 
only protect the wall against the action of frost, but 
prevent every particle of water from entering it. 

In a pamphlet entitled Tht Swz Canal, by Charles 
H. Rockwell, I find a description of the construction 
of a harbor at Port Said, the Mediterranean terminus 
of the canal. As this harbor is made by the use of 
artillcial stone, I think the account, given by Mr. Rock- 
well of the manner of making these immense blocks, 
worthy of laying before the readers of the Tfihune : 

" The material used in place of stone is a concrete 
formed of hydraulic lime from Theil, France, and the 
sand which is dredged out of the harbor. The propor- 
tions of the mixture are 835 kilogrammes of lime to 
one cubic meter of sand^say 715 pounds to 87 cubic 
feet. (Probably, by measure, about 2| to 1.) The 
concrete is formed into large blocks, which measure 

II feet 8 inches in length, 6 feet 7 inches in width by 
5 feet in depth, looking like immense bricks, containing 

"^70 cubic feet each (10 cubic meters), and weighing 
22 tons. As we saw them manufactured, the lime and 
sand were ground together in large circular cast-iron 
troughs, about twelve feet in diameter; in each trough 
there ran three heavy iron wheels, which completely 
pulverized the lime, and thoroughly mixed the ingre- 
dients. The grinding was cottinued for about 20 min- 
utes, a small quantity of sea-water being added from 
time to time, until the mass had assumed the consis- 
tency of thick mortar. A trap-door in tlie bottom of 
the trough was then opened, and the mortar fell into a 
car stiinding below. A line of rails guided the car to 
where the moulds were set up, and into these the mor- 
tar is dumped and careftilly rammed into the comers. 
In about a week's time the concrete has so *^iiet' or 
dried, as to retain its shapQ after the planks ani 
clamps which form the mould are removed ; these are 
then set up again in another part of the yard. After 
drying in the open air for about three months, these 
blocks become hard enough to bear handling without 
danger of being broken. 

'* They are then raised by a steam crane and placed on 
a car on which they are conveyed to the dock. Here 
another crane lifts them from the car and places them 
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OD the deck of a barge fitted to receive three blocks at 
a (ime; they rest upon a platform which has an inclina- 
tion of 20^, and are retained in their position by * fin- 
gers' attached to an iron bar which rans across the 
lower ends of the tliree masses. 

'' The barge is then towed to the proper position in 
tbe line of the proposed pier, as marked by signal-fiags, 
oa shore and by buoys. When in line, the ' fingers ' 
are made to release their hold upon the blocks, and 
they slide off the barge into the water. After having 
been snbmcrged for a few months ^ the concrete becomes 
nearly as hard as granite. When the accumulation of 
blocks has approached so near to the surface of the 
water as to prevent the passage of the barge across the 
Hue of the pier, the blocks are lifted from the barge by 
a floating crane, and deposited in their destined posi- 
tions one above another, until the top of the pier is 
abont 15 feet above the surface. There are about 80 
of these blocks made per day, and the same number 
daily submerged. Tbe price paid to the contractor is 
400 francs each. There will be required about 80,000 
of them, making the cost of the two piers 12,000,000 
frsncs." 

The harbor is now finished and in use, having water 
30 feet deep, and appears to be a success; and certainly 
the manner of its construction was in fit keeping with 
the rest of this gigantic enterprise, which only finds its 
parallel, in this wonderful age, in the Pacific railroad. 



INDIGESTION IN HORSES. 
(North British Agrienlturist, July 27.) 

At the Liverpool Veterinary Medical Association, Mr. 
Joseph Leather, read the subjoined paper on indiges- 
tion in tbe horse. It is so plain and practical that no 
introductory comments regarding it are necessary. We 
may, however, remark that the summer and autumn 
months usually furnish a large crop of scnons cases of 
indigestion amongst farm and other heavy draught 
horses, oiyiog to their eating freely dry hard fibrous 
ck>Ter and vetches, which resist the triturating solvent 
influences of the teeth, stomach, and bowels. Such 
refractory indigestible food accumulates in the bowols, 
particularly in the capacious colon, and causes a 
chronic form of indigestion, which unless early relieved, 
leads to dulness, nervous prostration, coma, and death. 
The present scarcity of water thronghout many parts 
of England and the Continent greatly increases the 
liability to this and other forms of indigestion. At this 
leason of the year, when the weather and food are both 
so dry, when the abundant perspiration rains so freely 
from every bard working beast, and indicates that the 
animal fluids 'should bo again rapidly replenished, 
plentiful supplies of good water should be ensured for 
all horses. Such a provision not only helps to ward 
oflT attacks of indigestion, but by keeping the animal 
comfortable and in good heart, will further enable him 
to perform his duties with greater ease and success. 

"The horse/' Mr. Leather truly remarks, " is not 
subject to anytl)ing like the variety of gastric derange- 
ments that man is; although living in an artificial state, 
and on food in a great measure artificially prepared for 
kb Qse, he is not allowed, like man, to overgorge the 
stomach, and derange its functions by the excessive use 
of brandy and water, cigars, &c., but, as a rule, has 
his food and water carefully dealt out to him in such 
quantity and quality as will generally insure him 
again«t dyspeptic attacks. Nevertheless, circurostqn- 



ces do occur, and those by no means rare, when the 
necessary attention is not paid to his diet, and serious 
derangement of his digestive apparatus is the immedi- 
ate consequence. ^ 

** In order that digestion may be perfect and easy, it 
is requisite that the food should be in a state of minute 
division. A weak stomach acts slowly or not at all, on 
tough masses of solid food, and horses, like men, have 
weak and dyspeptic stomachs. Tbo greedy feeder 
swallows a great part of his food half masticated; tho 
cribber frequently distends his stomach and bowels 
with gas. In the former, the delayed masses undergo 
spontaneous changes, which are promoted by the mere 
warmth and moisture of the stomach, gases are extri- 
cated, 'acids are formed, and the half-digest«d mass 
passes undissolved into the duodenum^ and becomes a 
source of irritation during the whole of its journey 
through the intestines. In the latter, he distends his 
stomach and bowels so frequently with air, as to weak- 
en the whole of tho digestive powers, and to render him 
a dyspeptic subject. Ills rough coat, tight skin, and 
emaciated frame, prove incontestibly that his food pas- 
ses through the alimentary canal without undergoing 
due conversion, or without bis deriving that benefit 
from it which the healthy animal does. 

'* I will endeavour to consider this subject under two 
heads, namely, the mild form unattended by acute pain, 
called chronic; (he other, which takes place suddenly, 
the symptoms of which are altogether more violent, 
and which is perilous to the existence of tlio animal, 
called acute. In a state of chronic indigestion, the 
horse does not thrive as others do, nor is he capable of 
doing the same amount of work; his appetite is fastidi- 
ous — good, and even voracious at one time, and only 
indifferent at another; it is sometimos depraved; he is 
fond of gnawing his rack and manger, is frequently 
found licking the walls, and even eating the plaster 
fVom them ; I have even seen instances where they have 
actually nibbled at their own excrement. The skin, 
from sympathy with the alimentary canal, has an un- 
healthy appearance; the coat stares, and tho animal 
becomes more or less hidebound. Tho dung has not 
its natural appearance; at one time it is dark, and at 
another light coloured, and has a very offensive smell ; 
it is usually voided in small, hard, glazed balls, and if 
examined will be found to consist of chopped hay and 
imperfectly changed oats. In the stable this is the 
usual state of the fsoces, but in his weak state the horse 
is easily excited when at work, and purging is the con* 
sequence. The urine is scanty and high coloured. 

** The ordinary seat, particularly of chronic indi- 
gestion, is the mucous membrane of the stomach and 
the intestines,, and the disease may be defined to con- 
sist of a congested state of the blood vessels of that 
membrane; there is, consequently, a want of the pro- 
per secretions, and constipation is the result. This 
torpid or abnormal state may be produced by many 
causes, such as irregularity in the quantity and quality 
of food, imperfect mastication of food in consequence of 
diseased teeth, ol^from greedy or ravenous feeding, 
long fastmg from food and water, cribbing and quid- 
ding, from irregularity in tbe t^eth, or bots, previous 
attacks of acute indigestion, or irregular exercise, dis- 
ease of the liver, &c., &c— these are among the princi- 
pal causes of indigestion in the horse. 

*' There are few animals in tbeir natural state that 
are supposed to spend more of their time in feeding 
than he doos; and the fact that ho has no biliary re- 
ceptacle proves the necessity of his doing so, and ought 
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to bo a lesson to all those who are interested in his 
well-being to copy the dictates of nature by feeding 
him frequently. A long fast renders a horse voracious, 
like the naturally greedy feeder; his food is bolted 
without sustaining that thorough grinding with the 
teeth so essential to healthy digestion. If allowed, he 
will sometimes overgorge himself with an indigestible 
mass to such an extent as to bring about the partial or 
entire suspension of the movement and secreting power 
of the stomach, and thus put his life in serious danger 
from fermentation and rupture. Wheat or green food 
is most likely to produce this effect ; and especially so 
if he be put to severe work immediately or very soon 
after feeding. New oats or new hay will also produce 
it; also debility of the digestive organs, or an unhealthy 
state of the general system, or it may be caused by ex- 
cessive fatigue, producing general weakness; cold water 
given in too great abundance immediately after feed- 
ing, by washing the ingesta from the stomach before 
it has properly chy miffed, will cause it; allowing the 
body to cool too quickly when warm ; bad treatment, 
and so will irregularity of work, or nervous excitement 
of any kind. 

" The symptoms of the acute form of this disease 
will depend altogether upon its particular seat. If the 
horse has overloaded his stomach he will have excess- 
ive nausea, expressed by the drooping head, turning up 
the nose, attempts to vomit,, eructation, a slow, weak 
pulse, and great prostration and heaviness, distension 
of the abdomen, and colick pains; there may or may 
not be sympathetic afl!ections of the brain, producing 
stupor and staggers. There are many cases where this 
symptom is not present, though the stomach is dis- 
tended to the utmost; the horse is frequently attacked 
in the midst of his work, becomes uneasy, and will be 
down, and at times at full length for a considerable pe- 
riod, the extremities are cold, the visible mucous mem- 
branes are not much.injected, the bowels are consti- 
pated, the mouth dry and clammy, and the horse has a 
peculiar haggard countenance, which becomes more 
and more ghastly as the disease advances; should the 
stomach burst he becomes pulseless, cold sweats break 
over him, the membranes are pale as in death, he 
makes frequent attempts to urinate, and to force any- 
thing from the rectum, he reels, staggers, and very 
soon falls headlong into a corner and dies. 

*' Although cases of acute indigestion, such as I have 
just described, where the disease is altogether confined 
to the stomach, are by no means rare, still the true 
seat of the great bulk of our acute cases will be found 
in the caecum and colon, that mighty receptacle, which 
might indeed be called the horse's second stomach, for 
it is indisputable that large masses of nearly indigesti- 
ble matter lodge there, no doubt for the wise purpose 
of extracting from it the last particles of its nutritive 
properties, and it is natural to expect that where there 
is the greatest accumulation of aliment, there should 
be the most fVequent derangement of function, and so 
we find it, for in large practice th^ treatment of this 
form of indigestion becomes almost a daily occurrence. 
The large masses so frequently accumulated in this 
part of the bowels, in the heavier class of animals par- 
ticularly, becomes a frequent source of irritation, pro- 
ducing acute enteritis, but far more fVequently that 
form of indigestion, so well known to every amateur in 
veterinary science, under the designation of flatulent 
colic. The causes of this form of indigestion are nearly 
the same as those which produce it in the stomach, 
and which I have enumerated before, but the most 



common are, eating green food to satiety ; if wet tho 
danger is greater, and if wet with white frost, most 
dangerous of all, all kinds of new com, from their 
greater tendency to fermentation, or new hay, or large 
masses of indigestible matter of any kind, which has 
been imperfectly chymified, from a defective state of 
the stomach. If the horse be attacked in the stable, 
he ceases to eat, and seems to feel a disgust for all 
species of food and drink, the head is lowered and oc- 
casionally thrown from side to side; if he is at work he 
becomes suddenly lieavy and idle, or works with more 
precipitation than usual, he stops, scrapes with bis fore 
feet, and makes some contortions, and strives to lie 
down, consents to continue his journey only when ex- 
cited by the voice and whip of his driver; he does not 
go far before he stops again, looks at his belly and 
groans, strikes at it with his hind feet, lowers the head 
and neck, and makes another eflTort to lie down, in spite 
of whip or voice. 

" His driver, however, will now find it necessary to 
get him into the stable, or the establishment of a vet- 
erinary surgeon, with as little delay as possible; very 
soon the disease becomes aggravated, the paroxysms of 
pain become more frequent and violent, the horse is ont 
of breath, and covered with sweat, he lies down aud 
rolls from side to side, the poise as yet not much dis- 
turbed, except during the paroxysms, the belly Is swol- 
len, the nostrils are distended and the whole frame 
seems to quiver with agitation; later on he sustains 
himself with more difficulty, spreads his legs to support 
himself upright, and will often be found to lean against 
the wall for support. He now lies down with more 
caution, he dreads the danger in doing so, he often 
stretches himself, and makes vain eflforts to dung and 
to urinate, feels a desire to vomit, manifested by the 
elongation of the head and neck, he frequently belches 
up gas. which is sometimes accompanied with liquids, 
mixed with particles of food, which escape by the nose 
and mouth. The swelling of the belly now augments 
with fearful rapidity, the right flank becomes elevated, 
the countenance expressive of the most intense sufller- 
ing, the pulse is nearly imperceptible, he is now nearly 
insensible to everything that is round him, and to every- 
thing that you do to him, except, perhaps, that he will 
refuse to take any draught with all the energy with 
which he is still capable. The anus, forced out by the 
intestines, forms asort of soft tumour which elevates tho 
tail. The skin is now covered with a cold sweat, and 
the pulse completely gone; tho air can scarcely pene- 
trate the respiratory organs, the blood circulates with 
difficulty in the vessels, asphyxia becomes imminent, 
the animal staggers, and may fall heavily; sometimes 
he is relieved by sitting on his quarters like a dog, but 
this relief is deceptive, it is the result of rupture of tho 
stomach, intestines, or diaphragm, allowing displace- 
ment of gas. A moment after he becomes comatose, 
there is no Airther relief for him, his vital energy is 
exhausted, and he dies. 

*' I now come to the treatment of the varions forms 
of digestive derangements, which I have endeavoured 
to describe in this paper; and in doing so, it will be 
necessary that we consider carefVilly the causes by 
which they are produced. In all cases« but particu- 
larly in those of the milder form of indigestion, much 
may be learned from the groom, or stable attendant, 
and it is of the utmost importance to the success of our 
treatment, that as much of the history of the case be 
got from him as possible. 

*' If the horse has been irregularly fed. or his work 
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more than ordinarily serere, he should have absolute 
rest, change of diet, a slight dose of physic, and a few 
vegetable tonics; if the cause is greedy feeding, have 
bis corn ground, hay chopped, and a muzzle put on at 
night, to prevent him filling his belly with indigestible 
matter; if hejs a cribber, let him wear a strap round 
his neck, or have the manger removed and feed from 
the ground; if from irregularity of the teeth the dis- 
eased ones should be removed, or the protruding part 
cnt off, or rasped down; if produced by hots, or other 
parasites, prescribe for their removal, and the disease 
will subside. Indeed, many of the milder cases of in- 
digestion may be cured by rest, change of diet,, and 
stable management ; the body and legs should be kept 
warm with clothing and bandages, the stall or box well 
littered and kept clean, the food given often and in 
small quantities, in summer green food, or a run at 
grass, and in winter carrots and bran mashes, mixed 
with small quantities of barley or malt well boiled, oc- 
casional small doses of physic, say 2| drams, to 8 
drams, of aloes with half a dram, of calomel, and this 
to be followed with vegetable tonics, will often be of 
the greatest service. If the animal bites the walls and 
eats the plaster, heartburn is present; discontinue his 
oats and beans for a few days, substitute boiled barley 
^ and bran, give the medicine above prescribed, and add 
to your tonic mass 4 drachms of carb. soda, or pre- 
pared chalk daily. Severe purging does harm, but 
mild laxatives with good nursing, change of diet given 
iu small quantities, with moderate slow exercise, will 
often be all that is necessary. If the case be an acute 
oue, and tho stomach overloaded, it becomes a very 
serious matter, and it will depend in a great measure, 
on the extent to which that organ is packed, whether 
any treatment be of the slightest use. 

*' I have examined horses that have died from rup- 
ture of the stomach, and found upwards of forty 
pounds of food in that organ. The ingesta were nearly 
dry, and had no appearance of having been acted upon 
in the slightest degree by the gastric Juice ; that secre- 
tion must bavo been entirely suspended, as well as the 
movement of the stomach, by the excessive weight of 
its contents. Medical treatment in cases of this sort 
must, I fear, ever prove futile in the horse, but fortu- 
nately they are not all so bad. and plenty of cases will 
be mot with where the stomach is overloaded, but only 
to such an extent that active treatment is often effica- 
cious. In such cases the object to be aimed at is the 
expulsion of the contents of the stomach, and the most 
natural way is to rouse that organ to increased action, 
and to accomplish that I know of nothing better than 
stimulanca and purgatives. Apply mustard, sweating 
liniment, or cloths wrung out of hot water, throw up 
iDjections, and order the animal as much gruel as be 
will take. 

^* While the walls of the stomach are so distended, 
there is no danger of inflammation; should there be 
any cerebral symptoms, such as heaviness of the head, 
leaning the head on the manger, or thrusting it against 
tho wall, to the other treatment a good tree bleeding 
should be added. If the disease takes its tympanitic, 
or gaseous form, the caecum or colon is its usual seat; 
the cures for it are innumerable, every quack has his 
own infallible specific, and most veterinarians have a 
remedy, which they think nearly a certain cure; but 
although many cases, no doubt, are cured, still it is 
beyond doubt many die, and from gaseous distension 
alone, without a particle of inflammation. 

" Like the previoua case I have dealt with, where 
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the stomach is distended with food, expulsion is the 
object we have to attain. To have the bowels distended 
with gas, we must have fermentation, and to have fer- 
mentation, there must be a mass of imperfectly digested 
matter in the gut. All agree in giving the most power- 
ftil stimulants and there are few who den't think it 
necessary to combine them with some active cathartic— 
of course the dose of cathartic medicine must be regu- 
lated according to the size and strength of the animal-^ 
from four to eight drachms of aloes, the horse may be 
walked about a little, but avoid forcing him to trot, 
and don't continue Iq the walking very long. If the 
case has been a serious one care should be taken not to 
allow the horse to work too soon, and his diet should 
be simply slop. In despite of all treatment, however 
sound both in theory and practice, our case will some- 
times go on until the poor animal seems on the point 
of bursting. 

** 1 have heard of some veterinarians using the tro- 
char, or puncturing the csoum, but never having tried 
it myself I cannot speak of the desirability of such an 
operation." 

THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

BT PAOrXSSOK W. D. WIL80H, U. D. 

From the Cornell Era of December 9, 1870. 

Professor Davies has Just published a volume on this 
subject, which is likely to attract attention to the need 
of some amendment of the system or rather systems of 
weights and measures in the various nations of the civi- 
lized world. The volume has been published by A. S. 
Barnes & Company, New Y<H'k, and consists of: (1) a 
statement of the system ; (2) Professor Davies' report 
on the system, made to the University Convocation last 
August; (3) a report made by Hon. John Quincy 
Adams in 1821, when Secretary of State; and (4) the 
lecture of Sir John Herschel on the same subject. We 
have here about all that can be ^Mid on a very impor- 
tant subject. 

It is of course advisable to have a system of weighta 
and measures for all things^ which shall be the same in 
all nations and through all ages. In order to do this 
there must be some common standard, accessible to all, 
indestructible and capable of reproduction in case of 
loss by any oi the accidents to which all human things 
are liable. 

The French system la based on the measurement of 
an arc of the meridian passing through Dunkirk and 
Barcelona, one ten millionth part being taken as the 
unit, which is called the metn, and is about 89.87 
inches. And from this the unit of other measures is 
obtained. 

Another feature of the French system is the decimal 
gradation of all the denominations, as in our federal 
currency, mills, cents, dimes, etc. 

And finally it is proposed to make a new set of names 
derived from Greek roots, thus: millimetre, centimetre, 
decimetre, metre, decametre, hectometre, kilometre, 
myriometre. 

'f From this primitive base, or standard, every weight 
and measure is derived by the application of the dmsi- 
mal scale of tens. 

" The larger or multiple units of the base are desig- 
nated by prefixing to the base the Greek numerals; and 
the smaller units, or sub-multiples, by prefixing to tho 
base the Latin numerals. 

''In space there are four kinds of quantity to be 
measured, viz : 1st, Distances; 2d, Surfaces; 8d Vol- 
umes; and 4th, Angles; hence there must be four units 
of measure. * 
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"I. Distance. — ^For this the unit is the metre, 
which is increased and diminished according to the 
scale of tens. 

"II. SuRFAOi. — ^For small surfaces the square 
metre and the squares constructed on its decimal divi- 
sions are used. For the area of land the base unit is 
the square constructed on the deca-metre, called an 
Are ; hence an art contains 100 square metres, each of 
which is called a centi-are. In this measure there are 
three units, y\z : 

" Centi-are » 1 square metre *- 1.195965 square vards; 
Are » 119.6 sq. yards » 4 perches, nearly ; 

Hectare = « 2.471 acres. 

"III. Cubic Mkasurz, or Measure of Volume : 

" 1. The cubic metre, which is used for the measure- 
ment of excavations and embankments. It is equal to 
85.816 cubic feet. 

" 2. The cubic metre is also used for the measure- 
ment of wood, and is then called a stere, which has one 
sub-multiple called a deci-stere, and one multiple called 
a deca-stere. Hence, for wood measure there are three 
units— deci-stere, stere and deca-stere. The base unit, 
the stere, slightly exceeds a quarter of a cord. 

"8. The litre is used fbr the measurement of all 
liquids and dry articles. It is the cube constructed on 
the deci-metre as an edge, and hence is one-thousandth 
paat of the cubic metre, equal to one wine quart, very 
nearly. 

" For Akqlbs. — Although the metre is derived from 
the arc of a meridian, it is a singular fkct that neither 
it nor any multiple or sub-multiple of it is used in the 
measurement of circles or angles. In this department 
of measurement alone the old unit and its subdivisions 
are preserved. 

*• Wbioht. — ^The unit of weight is the weight of a 
cube of water constructed on the centimetre as an edge, 
and is called a gramme. It is equal to about 15.82 
grains Troy. The kilogramme, equal to 1000 grains, 
equal to 2^ lbs., is the unit for larger weights.'' 

The English have provided that the pendulum that 
will vibrate in 8econ<&, at London, shall be the standard 
for their measures. This is nearly as long as the French 
metre. But they do not propose to change the names 
alreadv in use, nor to adopt the decimal system. 

Each of the three treatises contained in the book 
above mentioned is unfavorable to the French system, 
and probably the whole book taken together contains as 
full a discussion of the subject as can anywhere be found. 

The objections to the French system are three-fold. 

1. There seems to be a doubt whether after all the 
dieimal system is best on the whole. Ajiy reader yf\\\ 
be surprised to find so many reasons for another and a 
different one. 

2. The French unit is after all rather theoretical than 
practical. There is no certainty, nor on the whole a 
probabilty that the arc of any meridian or other curve 
on the earth*s surface is constant. And even if it were 
so, no two measurements of it would exactly agree. But 
above all, and if these difficulties were removed, there 
is no way of picking up such a line and doubling it time 
after time until we get a fVactional part of it that is 
short enough to serve as a unit of measure. If we had 
a string which we were desirous of using for that pur- 
pose, we could double and thus get any part of it with- 
out the intervention of any other means of measure. 
But In the case of the meridian — why, it is so many 
units, so many yards, so many fbet or inches, and in 
order to get the 10,000,000th part we must use some 
measuring rod already in use, and then this rod and not 
the meridian becomes the standard. 

8. But finally, the French nomenclature is impracti- 
cable. "Wc have given specimens above. We take 
another from Professor Duvies' report — ^a paper, by the 



way, fully equal to that of J. Q. Adams or Sir John 
Herschel : '' The distance fVom Albany to New York, 
instead of 145 miles, is 229,680 metres. A lot of^und 
25 by 100 feet would be 7 metres, 6 decimetres, 2 centi- 
metres by 80 metres, 4 decimetres and 8 centimetres." 

We have not time, in this fast age, for such long dec- 
ignations of small things. And we agree with ^1 the 
three who have written on this subject >hat not all the 
advantages of the decinud system, even if they were a 
thousand fold what they are, could ever prevail to bring 
so cumbrous and inconvenient a nomenclature into 
general use. 

However, we cannot doubt that some changes will be 
made in existing systems, and uniformity in some of 
these be gradually approached. The report of Profes- 
sor Davies suggests two : (1) that the unit of money be 
so changed that the American dollar and the French 
five-franc piece be made equal, and that the English 
pound be made ta equal five of them. (2) He also 
proposes that the ounce avoirdupois and the ounce 
Troy, which are now nearly equal, be made exactl j so, 
and the three systems — ^Apothecaries', Troy and Avoir- 
dupois—be combined into one on this basis, and all un- 
necessary designations be abolished. 

The conunittee have embodied the substance of their 
report in a series of resolutions, which they submit as 
follows : 

1. Reaolved, That the sulject of changing our entire 
system of weights and measures, and sulntituting there- 
for the metric system of France, is too grave and too 
important to be acted upon without a very full and 
careful examination of all its bearings and its conae- 
quences. 

2. Reiohedf That the committee on coinage, weights 
and measures be requested to publish their report to 
this convocation, with such additions as they may deem 
necessary, in connection with the report of John Quincy 
Adams on weights and measures,'made to the House of 
Representatives in the year 1821, and the lecture of Sir 
John Herschel on the Yard, the Pendulum, and the 
Metre — to the end that the whole sutject may be more 
fiiUy discussed, considered and understood. 

8. Resolved, That this convocation do recommend to 
all teachers and to all others interested in the establish- 
ment of uniform standards throughout the world, to 
give special attention and study to this subject, now 
engrossing public attention, that it may finally be dis- 
posed of wisely and for the common interest of all 
nations. 

4. Resolved, That this convocation do hereby express 
its conviction that such changes should be made in the 
values of the fhmc, the dollar and the English pound 
sterling, that five francs be exactly equal in value to one 
dollar, and five dollars exactly equal in value to one 
pound sterling. 

5. Resolved, That as a means of reaching uniformity 
of currency, it be and it is hereby earnestly recom- 
mended to all authors and publishers of elementary 
arithmetics to exclude from future editions every cur- 
rency not recognized and established by law. 

6. Resolved, That the committee on coins, weights 
and measures be, and they are hereby authorised to ask 
the attention of the government, and of all associations 
for the advancement of science and knowledge, to the 
expediency of changing the value of the ounce Troy, 
and thus substituting a single weight for the three now 
in use. 

7. Resolved, That the conmilttee on coins, weiriits 
and measures be, and they are hereby authorized to 
take such steps, by correspondence or otherwise, as will 
in their judgment be most likely to give effect to the 
above resolutions. 

The above resolutions were adopted unanimously. 
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BEES AND BEE CULTURE. 
From the Utioa Morning Herald, April 14. 

The following is the paper read before the Central 
New York Farmers' Clab, at its last meeting, by Mr. 
M. Quinby : 

While talking with an agricnltaral book publisher 
twenty years ago in regard to publishing a book on Bee 
Calture^ be remarked : '' You need not say anything of 
the natural history of bees. That has already been pub- 
lished time and again,, and is well understood by every- 
body." And bow was it understood — as it really was, 
or according to the traditions of forty generations; that 
the only perfect female in the hive was king, and gov- 
erned as an absolute monarcb; that if she died the 
whole colony became demented, did not know what to 
do or how to do it, reflised to work, and died without a 
struggle, at once ? 

When we come to understand it better, we find a 
colony of bees, with a queen, one of the most beautiful 
examples of a pattern republic, equality, self-sacrifice, 
each Uboring for the sood of all, beyond anything hi 
the human family. The majority rules. The queen, 
instead of possessing all the brains and thinking for the 
irtiole community, is simply the mother, performing 
more labor than any one hundred In the hive, and when 
lost she is regarded as mother rather than dictator, and 
whtsk tke hours of mourning are passed work is resumed 
fts before. 

It is only a few years since that Daniel S. Dickinson 
was beard to say that ^* the queen bee was all a myth. 
There was no such thing.'' 

These things show how the natural history was un- 
derstood. We find the practice of bee keepers corres- 
ponded admirably with their knowledge, few keeping 
them beyond a few years at once. I was told tluit I 
"must not always expect to have such luck; there 
would be a turn and they would dwindle away ; it was 
always so." I cannot to this day see any reason why it 
should be so, but for bur ignorance. Before we under- 
take the practical part, it is Itest to understand all that 
is possible of their natural history. 

Who the first man was that subjugated the bee to his 
wiD, history does not inform us. Taking the improve- 
ments in their culture since the Christian era as a crite- 
rioQ to judge from, it must have taken man many thou- 
sand years to ascertain that the bee was of any use to 
him whatever. When dollars and cents cease to be the 
all-absorbing thought, and science has assumed its legit- 
imate place in the mind of man, be may discover that 
still other animated creations may be turned to account. 
Jfan may yet utilize the hornet and wasp; may discover 
means to hybridize them, or change to a new race^ su- 
perior to anything we yet have. But at present we 
have only to do with their nature as it is and what we 
can make of it. 

Until about the present century, it is doubtful if any 
improvement was made in bee culture since the lion's 
carcase formed the hive. It is probable that the first 
colony of bees ever discovered was regarded very much 
as we regard the nest of hornets— of no account, or, if 
distarbed, somewhat objectionable to have around us. 
This idea seems to have been transmitted through all 
Ibe generations to the present time, as there are occa- 
sional manifestations of fear yet to be seen. At some 
time it was found that what they had stored for their 
winter provisions was good to eat, for man as well as 
beast. 

The natural habitation of the bee is a hollow tree in 
the woods. They are never found in the wilderness but 
a few miles in advance of the white man. The Indian 
terms it the white man's fly, as it accompanies him in 
his advance. 

In spring and early |ummer the combs are filled with 



brood which hatches by thouiurnds. Their numbers arc 
soon doubled, and half or more leave the parent stock 
and found a new colony. They rush out, led or followed 
by their queen, and after flying a few moments, collect 
in a cluster on the branch of some tree. A few take 
hold of the branch, others cling to them. Such is the 
strength of their feet and legs that one will support 
twenty. The time that a cluster will remain will vary 
fVom half an hour to half a day, quite often it will hang 
over night. Instances are on record of their remaining 
cluster^ a whole week. A few of their number arc 
sent out prospecting, to find a dwelling. They are now 
destitute of house and homo, having desert^ the old 
mansion. They have voluntarily left all those treasures 
that thevhave toiled so hard, so assiduously, to accumu- 
late, to be enjoyed, not by the old folks, but by the 
young just now coming into existence. The old bees, 
with many others, and the mother, when the scouts 
have succeeded in finding a house to let, move in to 
commence housekeeping anew. The laborers bring in 
pollen, propolis and honey, secrete wax, construct 
combs, nurse the young, and defend their treasures 
from all pillagers. The next season their hive again 
becomes crowded with bees. All seem to understand 
the necessity of emigration, and unite in harmonious 
action to accomplish It. They do not move on the im- 
pulse of the moment, and rush blindly into an action 
that will work out their destruction. The bees want 
the mother to go with them. It is accomplished in the 
following manner, very much as if they knew of the 
antipathy always existing between queen bees of tho 
same hive, although one may be the daughter. They 
construct queen cells, in size and shape diff*erent Ooni 
any other, which, are occupied with young queens. 
They are allowed to develop quietly till one or more is 
sealed over. The mother, the old queeu; appears all at 
once to comprehend the critical state of afikirs. Her 
instinct tells her that a queen, a rival, is within that 
cradle, that a few days more will develop into strength 
and activity which her own failing strength, heavy body 
and slow motions cannot expect to cope with in a final 
deat^ struggle. Realizing the danger before her, a 
fVenzied eflfort is often made to destroy her rival while 
yet helpless. She will tear in pieces the cell containing 
her royal offspring, pierce with fatal thrust the very 
heart of her innocent victim. The workers appear to 
expect this tragedy, and, with no apparent discourage- 
ment, build more cells, finish others, and repair the 
mutilated ones. This mother cannot longer consider it 
her happy home. She somehow communicates her 
willingness to leave. They issue, and cluster as before, 
probably to ascertain if the mother is with them. 
Another place is found- Life to that queen is once 
more commenced. But not a bee that was with her 
twelve months before is left now. All those have per- 
ished, and another generation has replaced them. Afte^* 
the swarm has left the old hive, the queen cells are 
watched with assiduous care. New cells are often 
made. Any eggs destined for workers can be converted 
into queens — an important fact to understand when we 
come to change our common bees to Italians. In seven 
or eight days after the swarm has left, the oldest queen 
in any of these cells matures and bites her way out. 
The very first action of her life, after leaving her cra- 
dle, is one of murderous intent. She seeks her inno- 
cent sister, still reposing hi what would appear to be 
the impenetrable walls of her cell. Long before she has 
strength to fly she tears open the cell, exposes the most 
vulnerable part of her victim, and with one thrust of 
her poisoned dagger her rival is beyond the reach of 
help or interference. Another cell is sought, another 
victim is dispyitched without trial or even accusation. 
No DMt is allowed till the last one is sacrificed. It is 
not al^ys thus. The community decides to interfere 
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with thin slaughter. The hees have designs of their 
own, and when the people decide the government is 
democratic, even qaeens most obey. They wish to send 
out another colony, and want this queen to go with it. 
And when this enraged sister approaches a royal cell 
with destructive intentions, she is not allowed her will. 
The workers guard each one fVom any attack. Foiled 
in her attempt, and seeing the danger she is unable to 
avert, she traverses the combs uttering shrieks of agony 
or defiance, we cannot tell which, at intervals of a few 
minutes. They consist of a few piping notes, repeated 
a half dozen times. Other queens during this time ma- 
ture, but are prevented from leaving &e cells by the 
guard of workers securing the door. They hear the 
piping of their sister, and answer, while yet shut up, by 
repeating notes, coarse, short and loud, in proportion to 
their age. The first hatched queen, unable to endure 
the presence of a hated, imprisoned rival, and dreading 
a conflict which is sure to take place, in which her 
chance of success Is only one in two, whenever that rival 
is at liberty, signifies her willingness to* leave the scene 
of discord for a peaceAil home of her own. After this 
swarm has left, or during its Issue, another queen 
emerges from her cell. If the bees decide that another 
swarm shall leave, the same transaction as before takes 
place. When a third or fourth swarm issues, it is 
under like circumstances. When the last swarm has 
issued, the first queen that emerges destroys the re- 
maining pells, as before described. If, during the ex- 
citement of swarming, two or more are liberated at one 
time, a deadly encounter follows, and the victor be- 
comes the ftiture mother of the hive. After all com- 
petitors are out of the way, contentment prevails. 
About the sixth day after her maturity, she leaves the 
hive to meet the drone. Sexual intercourse takes place 
high in the air. This is a critical time for any colony 
with a young queen, whether a new swarm or an old 
one. Notwithstanding the bees can rear queens when 
they have em or young larva destined for workers, 
they cannot do it now. The new swarm never had any 
eggs. In the old hive all that were left are too old to 
be changed. Now if this only queen that belongs to the 
colony should be devoured by a bird during her excur- 
sion, or tbrou^ weakness or inability be unable to fly 
and fall to the ground, or on returning enter a neighbor- 
ing hive, her colony, without help, is lost. The bees 
b^ome alarmed by the next evening or morning, and 
understanding the consequences, manifest extreme des- 
pair, running about the hive in every direction, inside 
and out. Itls not true that all labor now ceases. Work 
is resumed as usual, except at morning and evening of 
the next few days, and tbey become reconciled to their 
fate, and often fill their hives when they contain comb, 
anoUier proof that the government is a republic and not 
a monarchy. An old stock filled while queenless will 
contain ten times the quantity of bee bread^ or pollen, 
of one that has a queen and rears brood. This indicates 
that the bee-bread is consumed by the young bees. 

The old stock that has swarmed, and loses its queen 
in July, will dwindle away and be gone b^ December, 
leaving the hive tuH of stores, emptv combs, or worms. 
A new swarm that loses its queen ynU often last a little 
later, this depending on the number of bees at the time 
of loss. It is here we get a hint of the age of the bee, 
and the prodigious fertility of the mother queen. A 
barrel full of bees containing 100.000, without a queen, 
cannot be kept alive one year ! The largest swarms are 
gone by winter. Three or four large swarms may be 
united into one oolony, in June, and have a queen and 
raise the usual number, and yet there will be no more 
bees by January than an ordinary single swarm. A 
single colony rears as many bees as a double one. Two 
bees die in the double one while but one dies in the 
Bin^t one, and Jit this ri^te they are soon equalized. 



The age of bees is still Airther demonstrated by breed- 
ing the Italians. They are distinguished ft-om the black 
or common bees by a yellow band around the abdomen. 
We wish to change a colony of blacks to Italians. We 
take away the black queen and introduce the Italian. 
She commences laying eggs next day, in three weeks 
they begin to hatch out, and are readily distinguished 
by the yellow band. The black bees die daily by hun- 
dreds and thousands! The Italians replace them at 
the same rate. In two or three months in summer all 
are changed. The age of the queen is often three or 
four years. 

It is quite common for writers to speculate on what 
were the designs of the Creator In very many of his 
works. Perhaps I may be allowed to inquire what 
might be the end in view in creating the bee I It does 
not seem that the mere purpose alone of furnishing man 
with a little sweet, was sufficient. If that was all, it 
would seem it might have been accomplished more 
easily. The bee accomplishes a greater work, benefiting 
man, indirectly, in a multitude of ways unsuspected. 
Throughout the animal kingdom, all living beings are 
created male and female. This same principle is car- 
ried through the whole vegetable world. Through con- 
certed action, species are propagated or continued. All 
animated nature possessing power of locomotion, is pro- 
vided with means to effect this independently. But the 
vegetable world, tied to one locality, yet furnished with 
the fertilizing or male principle, even in greater abun- 
danoe than animated beings, and very often situated at 
a distance fh>m the proper receptacles, needs an agent 
to assist. Each staminate flower is provided with a 
superabundance. of this fertilizing pollen, a portion of 
which must reach the pistil of the same, or some other 
flower, to produce fVuit. As it is impossible to efiect 
this without an agent of some sort, wo cannot imagine 
one more simple, more convenient, than the bee, to 
carry it from one to the other. It seems to be Just 
adapted to the purpose. 

Flowers are perfect, containing both sexual organs-* 
stamens and pistils — as found in the apple and most 
others. Imperfect, when the stamens are in one flower, 
and pistil in another of the same plant, as we find in 
com, and most of our. trailing vines, melons, etc. In 
another class of fiowers, the sex is confined to plants, 
as hemp, hops, etc. Whenever these flowers are so 
situated that fertilization is not certain, the bee is 
appointed to eS*ect it. Her tastes and instincts require 
honey for her food, and pollen to feed her young. The 
perfect flower, like the apple, furnishes both honey and 
pollen, but in small quantities. The manner of obtain- 
ing and packing this pollen is made to answer an im- 
portant part in the economv of the arrangement. She 
alights on a flower containing both honey and pollen. 
To obtain the honey, she must crowd aside the stamens 
that sustain upon their points the trembling anthers, 
loaded with the farina, and in the agitation consequent 
on her manipulations, a shower of precious dust de- 
scends upon the pistil that is ripe for fertilization and 
covers the bee with imperceptible particles, each, when 
fully distributed capable of imparting or continuing life 
to a new being. To make fertilization doubly sure, it 
is required that she rises on the wing in order to appro- 
priate a part of this pollen to her own use. The fine 
particles adhering to all parts of her body are to be 
brushed off and packed into little pellets upon her legs. 
The fanning of her wings during this process scatters 
another part of this dust, in ten thousand directions. 
Nothing like a load, even for a bee to carry, is obtained 
in one flowery she visits ten, twenty, perhaps a hundred, 
during one excursion, and the pollen that is obtained 
from the flrst may fertilize the last, rods away; and by 
this means prevent in-and-in breeding in the vegetable 
&mily* If there was patience to trace this throughout 
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all its ramiflcations, we should And the farmer greatly 
indebted to the ageiicy of the bee for his full crops of 
ftuhf and seeds of grain and grass. It is wisely and 
bcaatifolly arranged. Yet some of our wise ones have 
complained, asserting, unadvisedly I think, that the 
honey that they take from flowers is a damage to tliem. 
keeiog none of the great benefits to wliich I have alluded. 

Th«y have the power to secrete honey, the bee to col- 
lect it. She is warm-blooded, and that warmth is to 
be maintained by consuming her stores Each tiny 
flower cup secretes a precious morsel of nectar to be 
brushed together and received into her honey sack, to 
be deposited in the hive. An accumulation of these 
deposits becomes an object of interest to man. For 
centuries he obtained it only by sacrificing the labourers 
that obtained it. When the natural history was under- 
stood, as it was fifty years ago, the honey taken fVom a 
new swarm — the comb being white and tender — >va8 
considered perfection, although cocoons and bee-bread 
occupied many of the cells, making it tough to chew 
and disagree^ible to the taste. 

In 1836 J. M. Weeks wrote a small treatise of 
seventy-five pages, a practical work to accompany the 
Vermont hive, and recommended using surplus boxes. 
Those that had the courage to try them learned two 
things: Ist. That the bees, in gathering stores for win- 
ter, would often obtain a siiperabnndance. 2d. That 
this honey, when obtained, was pure, being free fVom 
poUen and cocoons of the young bee--each young bee 
reared in a cell, lines it with a silken cocoon. Here was 
a chance of obtaining the precious article without de- 
stroying the goose that laid the golden egg. It was also 
found that the hive producing five dollars this year 
could be kept to produce the same again next year. 
Believing in progress, I adopted this plan. My old in- 
structor entered a protest against my ''pottering so 
mQ4^ with bees." He could not avoid the prediction 
that I would ''run out.'' One of his favorite maxims 
was to *" let bees do just as they have a mind to/' and 
his views were orthodox. Any one experimenting to 
see if bees would gather stores in excess of needs, must 
expect to suffer for their temerity. Notwithstanding, 
a course of experiments was instituted that resulted 
successfully. Myself and a number of others, some 
years later, collected as surplus, in boxes, 22,000 lbs. 
for market in one season, taking over one thousand col- 
onies to produce it. As bees seemed to be the only ser- 
vmnta that were willing to work for nothing and find 
themselves, I became satisfied that it would pay to cul- 
tivate them, and endeavored to induce people to keep 
tbexn, giving them the advantages of what experience I 
bad, being satisfied that immense quantities of honey 
were wasted annually in consequence of ignorance of 
the subject. Facts could not come before the people 
without aid from the press. When Solon Robinson had 
control of the agricultural department of the Tributifj 
I ^plied to him personally to say something on the 
subject. He replied : ** Would like to do it, but we 
havn't room; so much other matter in the way." 
Whether it payn to encourage making sugar from b^ts 
when it is necessary to go to France for a precedent to 
show it to be profitable, I presume I have too much in- 
terest to deci^ justly. It is probable that it was ex- 
pected that I wanted to get a little advertising done 
without paying the usual fee. I encountered on the cars, 
one day, H. W. Beeoher going to New York. I talked 
bees and honey, and he became sufficiently interested 
to gp with me to the market, when I promised him a 
box of nice honey. After presenting it, he was told 
that I expected him to pay for it, giving him to under- 
stand that he was to do it by encouraging bee-keeping, 
till a part, at least, of what was now wasting could be 
saved. He replied that he ''had no particular objec- 
tion, but did not, like to do other folks' bushiess.'' I 



could but infer from this remark that he thought it was 
my business, but on what ground he based his conclusion 
he did not inform me. I asked myself why it was my 
business. I had not been paid by any one for doing it. 
I did not even see any great prospective reward. I 
could rear the bees and collect the honey in better style 
than any in market. Coujd get the highest price with- 
out competition. Enough of this. 

Believing in a reward for all the good done, efforts to 
promote bee culture were continued. A few became 
interested and willing to assist. Rev. L. L. Langstroth, 
a pioneer in improved bee culture, and one of the most 
reliable and scientific apiarians in America, introduced 
to the public the movable comb hive. Although not 
the original inventor, be is to be credited with bringing 
it into notice and setting forth its advantages. This 
gave a new impulse to the subject, and an increased 
interest was manifested. Three or four periodicals ap- 
peared, devoted wholly to the subject, and several agri- 
cultural papers would occasionally give us an article on 
bees. Many new ibrms were given to the movable 
comb hivcSy fVequently for no other reason than to ob- 
tain a patent, which was often worthless and a detriment 
to progress, except as it elicited discussion. The mov- 
able combs allowed us to go inside the hive, inspect 
every comb, bee and cell, and if not prosperous we could 
generally see the cause and remove it— could stimulate 
indnstry and increase our product many fold. We 
could increase our stocks at pleasure every good season 
without waiting for the uncertain notions of the bees. 
The fact has been a long time established that when 
they were deprived of their queen, and had eggs or lan-a 
present, they would rear another. This was of but little 
practical value heretofore*, but now valuable in providing 
artificial swarms with a queen, and in changing the na- 
tive bee to the Italian. The discovery that the simple 
act of the queen depositing an egg in a worker cell de- 
cides that the bee hatching from it shall be a worker, 
and an eg;g in a drone sized cell a drone, proved an 
item of immense value to the thoughtAil, skillfVil bee- 
keeper. The instincts of the bee lead her to provide 
more drones than are really ncccssaiy or profitable to 
us. When we bring one hundred colonies together, 
there is no necessity for more drones than one colony 
would ordinarily furnish. The comb that Is filled with 
a brood of drones has cost tlie bees nearly as much labor 
as to fill' it with honey. The drone is a consumer of 
honey, after it Is matured. Acting on these hints we 
have, in transferring contents from box hives to movable 
comb, simply rejected all or nearly all the drone comb, 
thereby securing, as we guess, forever after fVom that 
hive, annually, five or ten dollars additional profit. We 
think It pays on this account, if no other, to transfer 
from the box hives. We certainly prevent the waste of 
feeding a useless swarm of consumers. Another im- 
portant discovery followed the movable combs — that is, 
we find it no longer necessary to make comparatively 
small hives, and we can secure on an average much 
larger amounts of surplus in large ones. Large hives 
have a tendency to prevent swarming. We wished to 
change what was only a tendency into a non -swarming 
certainty. We have'succeeded. We learned by under- 
standing their natural history that after a queen had 
fiown out, and met the drone, there was no farther 
occasion for her to fiy again, except in swarming; also 
that the old queen led the first swarm. Now If we find 
this old queen and clip one wing and prevent her fiying, 
we absolutely forbid her going with any swarm. Having 
movable combs, we can look them over, and remote 
any queen cells that may be started there, preventing 
any queen superseding her that can fiy. By having the 
old queen in the old hive,, depositing eggs, at the rate 
of 8,000 a day, and producing bees at the same rate, we 
soon get bees enough for two or three swarms. The 
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best hive is now arranged for all these boes to hibor in- 
side, instead of being outside, idle, waiting to swarm. 
The result is. an increased quantity of surplns. I want 
to show by all this that the increased yield of honey will 
be treble what it was, with the knowledge we possessed 
forty years ago, or what it is now in many places. 

I want to compare the cost of honey with that of 
cheese, of which we hear so much. Yon can hardly 
take up a paper, of Central New York especially, but 
you will find several columns filled with discussions on 
this all absorbing subject. It was shown by a member 
of a farmer's club that cheese, at one time the past sea- 
son, that cost 17c. per pound, sold for 18c. 

Jasper Hazen, of Albany county, reports that with a 
few hives, on this principle, he averaged 125 pounds per 
hive. A young friend of mine who I expect will vouch 
for all I say about him, obtained in 1870 fjrom about 800 
stocks, 25,000 pounds of the best quality box honey, 
which sold for a price averaging nearly 8(K!., amounting 
to over $7,000. It will appear, I think, that he at least 
can make money by keeping bees, while it looks some- 
what difficult to do it with cheese.* 

Suppose my friend, or any one else familiar with 
these preliminaries, is about commencing the business, 
and purchases everything: he wants 800 hives of bees, 
costing $5 each, $1,500', the same number of hives, $4 
each, $1,200; transferring, $1 each, $800; roofs and 
fixtures, $1 each, $800; amountmg to $8,800. This we 
wUl count as an investment for a small farm. The in- 
terest on this is $231. In addition to this annual 
expense he will want about 7,000 glass honey boxes, at 
10c. each $700; the expense of securing and marketing 
the honey, call $800; the whole amounting annually to 
$1,781. This subtracted from $7,000 leaves over $5,000 
for his labor in one season. By a few figures we see 
that the cost of this is less than five cents per pound. 
Now, I hate monopolies; yet I see* no way of avoiding 
it with him. He has got the start and wiU keep it, and 
is entitled to it as far as any one can be. 

While thousands of young men have been looking on 
with indifference, and waiting for '^ something to turn 
up,'' he has been industriously taking notes, and under- 
stands their natural history and how to take advantage 
of it. He has by purchase already doubled his stock 
fVom last year. If the season' 71 is as favorable as '70, 
he wiU reckon his 50,000 lbs. — instead of the past year's 
paltry sum, will have some $10,000 net for one year's 
work. He is a young man and in health, has some 
energy, and I would like to know what is to prevent his 
doubling or trebling his money again in '72, and again 
and again. It is fearful ! Notlung but providential 
interference will put an end to bis presumption, unless 
the farmers take some steps to compete with him. This 
I would like to encourage. Before any one, however, 
undertakes it, it would be well here to understand that 
they have some work before them. There is a class too 
improvident, too incapable of that minute, constant, 
watchful attention, that persevering industry essential 
to success in anything. With such the suggestion : see 
your bees often, every day if possible, might not be 
attended to — ^yet some little thing neglected In this way 
might result in heavy loss. This class is not encouraged 
to begin bee keeping. They mutt understand their na- 
ture and the know how. You might as well expect to 
get a steam engine and set it up, perfectly ignorant of 
its parts, and make it pay, as to set up a colony of bees 
and expect it to run itself profitably. Either, if put up 
by a skillful hand, might run a short time. It is in the 
nature of things to wear. There is friction in all moving 
things, making repairs necessary. The farmer has 
learned that a crop of com is secured by skill beyond 
the simple act of planting. The bee-keeper will learn 
that his crop of honey is to be secured by skill beyond 
setting up a bee-hive. 



Agriculture, which has been taught ever since the 
door of the first garden was closed, is not yet f\illy 
understood. Colleges are instituted to impart the 
science of some of the most common branches. I have 
shown that bee-keeping, directed by knowledge, is bet- 
tor than one branch of it. Let that be included in a 
college course. A young man, possessed of sufficient 
practical knowledge, could command a thousand dollars 
a year for his services. With ability, and without 
capital, he could soon acquire it to begin business for 
himself. Where would this young man's prosperity 
stop if he could procure help as capable as himself? 
Should such an one be out of employ, a few farmers 
could invest a little in bees and have them cared for 
scientifically. One man can care for half a dozen yards 
on the new principle of management, as easily as he 
could one on the old. Horace Greeley, when urged to 
keep bees, replied he had not the requisite experience to 
manage them. Had tried and lost them all. He lacked 
the knowledge. Had he possessed the practical knowl- 
edge of this young man, and taken as much pains to 
make it known as he has what be knows of farming, he 
might have added millions of dollars to the wealth of 
the State annually. 

In proof of our progression in bee culture, allow me 
to compare the results of the new principle with that 
not so far advanced. At the American bee-keepers' 
conventioui recently held in Cincinnati, there were pre- 
sent 120 bee-keepers, who owned 5,051 stocks of bees, 
and had sold from them 88,065 pounds of honey. It is 
proper to state here that some of these bee-keepers 
were engaged rearing queens which reduced theu* honey 
somewhat. We learn by this comparison that 800 hires 
produced over one-quarter as much as the 5,000. A 
little figuring shows us that the 5,000 might have pro- 
duced over 400,000 pounds with this mani^ment. 
Send your man to college, educate him. If he does not 
care to use his knowledge in this direction it will bene- 
fit him as much as a thousand other things taught him 
there and never made available. It is time that our 
agricultural colleges had a professor of apiarian science. 
Some one inquires, is there enough of it to pay ? What 
are a few pounds of honey compared to other and 
greater interests ? Did you ever think one moment on 
this question ? I propose to examme a little to see 
what we can make out of it. I requested the agricul- 
tural reporter of the Tribune to ascertain as near as 
possible the amount of honey sold by all the dealers in 
the city this season. He kindly gave me the aggregate, 
211,000 pounds northern honey and nearly as much 
southern or We&t India. The boats of the firm at LitUe 
Falls carried to New York market 80,000 pounds. Of 
this amount my friend furnished 25,000 potinds. (This 
was all surplus; the same colonies exist yet to do the 
same another year.) It has been estimated (torn close 
observation that this was produced from about thirty 
square miles. Taking this as a basis, we can see what 
the State produces. Our State contains 47,000 square 
miles. Can you tell why every thirty miles throughout 
this 47,000 will not produce the 25,000 pounds of 
honey ? If thirty square miles give us 25,000 pounds, 
what will 47,000 give ?--39, 166,666 pounds. Wc wiU 
say nothing about the amount produced by the other 
States, at present. Should you think this is more than 
the whole Slate will average ? Say you deduct 9,166,- 
666 pounds for rivers, lakes, etc., and again it Mill be 
said we have unfavorable seasons; our experience 
proves it. Say one year in three, this will reduce the 
average one-third more, leaving 20,000,000 as the pro- 
duct of one year! Like the manna in Israel, it is 
freely given, and if not taken in its season, it is gone 
forever. It has come and gone, for centuries. What 
quantities wasted in the past, because we have not had 
the sense to perceive our own interest. Go back flity 
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yean and reckon at the same rate for this State alone. 
We have a hiilion poands wasted, actually refused 
when bronght to our yery doors. This is not the first 
instance c^ suffering for our ignorance. Our farmers 
suffer by paying to other States their hard-earned dol- 
lars for sweets that wo might ha Ye, Hot for the askiDg — 
for it is already bestowed — ^but for the taking. Our 
agricultural societies have failed in their duties, in not 
attending to this immense waste. Instead of educating 
farmers to perceive and save it, they have made the 
premium for ** best bee-hive" the most prominent, and 
have encouraged patents on worthless productions, 
thereby retarding bee culture more than by any action 
they have ever advanced it. In political parlance, 
action must begin, in '^primary assemblies." This 
association is one. Let us ask the State society to 
assist with some further encouragement. 

Is the question asked, what shall be done with this 
vast amount T I might answer by asking another, what 
is done wiUi the millions of pounds of cheese annually 
produced t When our market is fully supplied, a few 
ship loads might be consumed abroad. When the price 
is reduced, the demand will increase in proportion. 
Competition of course will reduce the price, and like 
other farm products, we must increase the amount to 
make it up. Already experiments have been made 
showing that this amount, vast as it is, is to be doubled. 
It is proved by careful observation that the bees in 
elaborating wax and constructing combs to hold the 
honey as it is collected, reduces the amount more than 
one-half. Hives of bees in like condition setting side 
by side, one making combs to hold their honey as gath- 
ered, the other having empty combs to hold it provided, 
showed a difference of 206 pounds. One stored 155 
pounds and the other 861 pounds. We have a machine 
to empty the honey without breaking the combs, which 
may be returned to the bees for refilling. Here is a 
difference of over 200 lbs. in one hive in one season 
with it. I will not attempt to show the difference 
in the aggregate in this instance, but enough to 
make us look about to find a substitute for the combs 
constructed by the bees. We have the machine for 
throwing out the honey pretty well introduced. And 
now, when we need it most, and can appreciate it more 
than at any other period since bee-keeping has been 
attempted as a business, we have just miuie the discov- 
ery that artificial combs can be practically made, and 
made of material indestructible by the moth worm. 
They are accepted by the bees, and ucied as their own. 
When the present supply of combs is used-up, we can- 
not well afford the honey to elaborate the wax, nor 
spare the time, in a honey harvest, to construct more. 

Franklin says, a penny saved is two earned. This 
case is no exception. This is not all mere theory. I 
have a voucher for the essential facts. I can have no 
dollar and cent interest to induce others to go into bee- 
keeping. At the end of a few years when these things 
are appreciated and practiced, I shall, if I live, have the 
satisfiiction of having contributed a mite to encourage It. 
The experiments and investigations that have led to 
these results have cost both time and labor, and as re- 
gards myself, it may be doubted if I ever reap a pecu- 
niary reward ; but my friend, who is just now ready to 
make his knowledge available, may hope to do so, and 
cannot possibly afford the time that is flilly occupied in 
}iis business, to teach others in whom he can have no 
particular interest. To save him the annoyance of 
many applications for instruction, I withhold his name, 
except to a few members of his association who are en- 
titled to know. 

Let us petition our agricultural colleges to give all 
applicants a chance for an education in bee culture, and 
relieve a few individuals, whose business it has been 
thought to be. without fee or reward. 



NOTICES AND DONATIONS. 

Report of the Fourth Grand State Fair of the Me- 
chanics and Agricultural Fair Association of Louisiana, 
held at the city of New Orleans, April 23, 1870. 

Thornton's Circular. A record of Short Horn 
transactions. Vol. 1. July, 1868, to December, 1869. 
Vol. 2, Nob. 10 and li. April, July and October, 1870, 
and January, 1871. John Thornton, No. 15 Laugham 
place, London, W., England. 

Silk Supply. Guide to Sericulture, by Thomas 
Dickens, Esq., J. P., with the report on the silk dis- 
tricts of Japan, by F. 0. Adams. Esq. London, 1809, 
from J. Q. A. Warren. 

Twenty copies of the Annual Report of the Secretary 
of the Board of Agriculture of Michigan, for the year 
1869. 

Transanctions of the Albany Institute. Vol. 6, 1870. 

Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory. Pages 278 to 868. 

Steiger's literary monthly report of the latest Grcr- 
man publications. No«. 8 and 4, 1870. £. Steiger, 
Grerman bookseller, 22 Frankfort street New York. 

Catalogue of various classes of books, published by 
Messrs. Uurd & Houghton, 18 Astor place, New York. 

Catalogue of the OfiBcers and Students of the State 
Agricultural College of Michigan, for 1870. 

Fifteen copies of the Report of the Connecticut Board 
of Agriculture for 1869. 

By G. R. von Frauenfeld. Contributions to the 
Fauna of the Nicobar Islands : Upon the appearance 
of masses or multitudes, especially in the Animal 
Kingdom. The extinct and dying out animals of the 
earliest Earth Period. Miscellaneous Zoology, No. 16, 
first part. Upon several vegetable destroyers of the 
year 1869. Preliminary Communications concerning 
the work upon the family of the Psyllao. Upon the 
scientific name of Aphanapterys. 

Guide to the lands of the first division of the St. Paul 
and Pacific Railroad Company. From A. C. Smith. 

The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England. Second series, vol. 6, part 2, No. 12. and 
Vol. 7, part 1, No. 18. London, 1870. 

Ten copies of the report of the Secretary of the Iowa 
State Agricultural Society for the year 1870. 

Netherlands Meteorological Calendar for 1869. Pub- 
lished by the Royal Netherlands Meteorological Society. 

Nineteen copies of the Twenty-fourth Annual Report 
of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture for the year 
1869. 

From A. C. Smith, Forest City, Minnesota. Annual 
Report of the State Auditor for the years 1863, 1866 
and 1870. Report of the State Treasurer, session of 
1865. Special report of the Adjutant-General, Sep- 
tember, 1862. Governor's Message, year 1856. Min- 
nesota, its advantages to settlers, 1868. The water 
power of the Falls of St. Anthony. Report of the 
Manufacturing Industry at the cities of Minneapolis 
and St. Anthony, 1868. 

Ninety-six copies of the Transactions of the Illinois 
State Agricultural Society. Vol. 7, 1867-^. 

From Hon. Horace Capron, Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Washington , D . 0. Twenty-five copies of the Report 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the year 1869. 
Also the following seeds for distribution : Eight quarts 
white and eight quarts red Australian spring wheat i 
eight quarts Thanet and eight quarts Brewer's delight 
barley; eight quarts excelsior and eight quarts white 
Schonen oats ; also a number of packages of vegetable 
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ftnd (lower Beeds. Two copies of the Report on the 
Diseases of Cattle in the United States, 1869. 

Twenty copies of the Transactions of the Wisconsin 
State Agricnltnral Society for the year 1869. Also the 
Report of State Horticultural Society for the same year. 

Agricultural Central Gazette for (xermany. Nos. 7, 
8 9, 10, 11 and 12, 1870, and No. 1, 1871. Berlin. 
Through Dr. Fliigel. 

Annals of Agriculture in the Royul Prussian States. 
Weekly edition, Nos. 1 to 26, 1870. Monthly edition, 
Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5 and G. Berlin. Through Dr. Flugel. 

Bulletin of the Imperial Society of Naturalists in 
Moscow. No. 4, 1869, vol. 48, No. 1, 1870. 

Session Reports of the Royal Bavarian Academy of 
Science in Munich. Vol. 2, No. 4, 1869. Vol, 1, Nos. 
1, 2, 8 and 4, 1870. 

Report of the Royal Danish Society of Science. 
Copenhagen. Nos. 6, 1568; 4, 1869, and 1, 1870. 

Proceedings of the Lombardian Royal Institute of 
Sciences and Letters. Second series, vol. 2, Nos. 12, 
18, 14, 16 and 16, 1869. Sessions of 1869. Memoirs 
of the Division of Mathematics and Natural Science. 
Vol. 11, No. 2. Milan. Atti doUa Fondacione Scieo- 
tifica Cagnolia. Vol. 6, part 1, 1867-9. 

Statistical Report of the Surveyor-Gkneral of Cali- 
fornia for the year 1869. 

Retail Catalogue of choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds 
grown and sold by J. J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. 

From Hon. Erastus Corning. The following back 
numbers of the Transactions of the N. Y. State Agri- 
cultural Society : 4 copies of vol. 1 ; 6 of vol. 2; 80 of 
vol. 8; 26 of vol. 4, and 40 of vol. 6. 

From Mr. Charles Lansing, Lansingbur^. A volume 
of the Transactions of the Society for 1848. 

From Col. De Forrest. The Transactions for 1846, 
1848, 1852, 1854, and several volumes of the American 
Institute. 

The Prairie Farmer Annual for 1871. Chicago, 111. 

The Cornell University Register for 187(V-1 . Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

From Hon. A. Welch, President. The Annual of the 
Iowa Agricultural College for 1871. 

Report of the Board of Cattle Commissioners of Rhode 
Island, Jan. 27,1871. 

Annual Report of the Commissioners of Agriculture 
on the operations of the Department for the year 1870. 
Washington, D. C. From J. R. Dodge. 

Illustrated Spring Catalogue, and Amateurs' Guide 
to the Flower and Kitchen Garden. 1871. From B. K. 
Bliss & Sons, 23 Park place and 20 Murray street, New 
York city. 

From J, L. Tappan. Catalogue of the Library of the 
Royal Department of Agriculture; Berlin, 1868. 

Retail Price List of Garden, Flower and Field Seeds, 
Agricultural Implements, etc., of J. Vanderbilt & 
Brothers, 23 Fulton street, New York, 1871. 

Retail Price Catalogue of Garden and Field Seeds 
and Grains, of R. H. Allen & Co., 189 and 191 Water 
street, New York. 

From G. W. Edgecomb, Lima, Lagrange connty, Ind. 
A pair of Shehan's Pruning Shears. Manufactured by 
Smith Brothers, Brookfield, ^^oi^i^L 

Tcade Circular of T. Bowick flfeo., Bedford, Eng., 
Dealers in Manures, Feeding St^K-Seed Corn, Agri- 
^fiultural Implements, etc., 1871. "^j^ 

, ^. ^ TransiftWons of the Highland and A^TOltural Society 
<1-Mc»f -Scotia to 1871. 
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Proceedings of the Buffalo Historical Society. 1871. 

Fourth Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, for sale by Wilfred Ramsey, No. 6 North Pearl 
street, Albany, N. Y. 

From J. L. Tappan. Purdon^s Irish Farmers' and 
Gardeners' Almanack for 1871. Dublin. 

Annual Report of the State Geologist of New Jersey 
for the year 1870. From Geo. H. Cook, Geologist. 

Proceedmgs of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow. 
Vol. 6, No. 4; vol. 7, Not. 1 and 2. Glasgow. 

Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Annual Re- 
ports of the Mercantile Library Association of San 
Francisco, Cal. From A. Stebbins, Librarian. 

From Thomas F. De Voe, New York city. Coatea' 
Supplement to the General Short Horn Herd Book, 
1829. A Treatise on the Cultivation of the Mulberry 
Tree, and on the Raising of Silk Worms, 1828, by Wm. 
H. Vernon; and the American Gardener, by Wm. Cob- 
bett, 1862. 

Catalogue of the New York Mills Herd of Short 
Horns, the property of Walcott & Campbell, New York 
MiUs, March 1, 1871. 

Proceedings of the Albany Institute. Vol. 1, part 1 , 
March, 1866; June, 1870. 

From Mr. A. C. Smith. Annual Report of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction of the State of 
Minnesota, 1870. Also the Anuual Report of the 
Secretary of State of Minnesota for the year 1870. 

Transactions of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety for the year 1870. Boston. 

From Major L. A. Huguet-Latonr. Tables of the 
Trade and Navigation of the Dominion of Canada for 
the year 1870. Ottawa, Canada. 

Catalogue of the Lyndale Herd of Short Horns, the 
property of William S. King, Minneapolis, Minn., 1870. 

Eighteenth Annual Report of the Council of the City 
of Manchester of the Workings of the Public Free 
Libraries. Manchester, 1869-70. 

History and Management of the Vineyard of Blan- 
kenh^nsberg, near Ihriugen, by Dr. A. Blankenhom, 
1870. 

Sixth Annual Report of the American Dairymen's 
Association for the year 1870. 

From the Secretary of Foreign Affkirs of Bavaria. 
Journal of Agricultural Society of Bavaria. Munich, 
1870. Also Family and Agricultural Almanack of the 
Agricultural Society of Bavaria for the year 1871. 

Address of George Bentham, F. R. S. Read at the 
anniversary meeting of the Linnean Society, on Friday, 
May 24, 1870. London. 

From John H. Farrell, Esq. Nineteen volumes of 
the Transactions of the N. Y. State Agricultural So- 
ciety of various years. 

Hovey and Co.'s Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable 
Seed, etc., and Guide to the Flower and Vegetable 
Garden. Illustrated, 120 pages. Also Illustrated 
Catalogue of New Plants for 1871. 58 North Market 
street, Boston, Mass. Nurseries at Cambridge. 
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CHEESE-MAKING. 

Statement of A. L. Fish, Cedarrille, Herkimer Co., N. 
T., of the method of manafaoture of the oheesei exhib- 
iUd by him at tltiea, 1870. 

The cheeses exhibited by me were made at my fac- 
tory, July 6, 1870, from the evening and morning milk 
of filly -five cows, no cream being taken from or added 
to it. 



The cheese is made from evening and morning milk, 
worked together. The evening's milk, when delivered, 
is strained into the cheese vat and stirred thoroughly, 
while cooling to sixty to seventy degrees, to allow the 
animal odors to escape, before the milk gets too much 
chilled to prevent their escape. It is then left with 
cold water passing around the inner vat, and exposed 
to free circulation of outer air over night. The morn- 
ing's milk is strained into the same vat, and thoroughly 
stirred while being mixed with the evening's milk, to 
allow all hurtful odors to escape as much as possible 
before curding the milk. A mild, soft heat is then 
applied to the mass to raise it to eighty-four degrees, in 
warm weather, and ninety degrees when the weather is 
cooler and more liable to cool down more while work- 
ing, before heat is applied to cook the curd, varying 
the setting so that the temperature of the mass will not 
be reduced at any season of the year below eighty -four 
or eighty -six degrees while working the curd before it 
is ripe enough to apply increased heat to harden it fit 
for salting. Eighty-four or eighty-six degrees is found 
to be the safest and best heat in the early working of 
the curd, because the surface of each particle of curd 
(made by cutting) acts as a strainer, through which 
the watery portion of the milk passes slowly, as it is set 
free by the combined action of heat and rennet. A 
mild and slow application of heat will not close up or 
clog this straining process through the outer surfaces, 
but a premature and sudden application of heat will 
tin over and clog the strainer so that each piece of curd 
will be like a sack, and hold the whey from passing off, 
and the curd will appear raw and be in a favorable con- 
dition to form acid before the rennet has finished its 
work. Ninety degrees is deemed more favorable for the 
action of rennet, also for the formation of lactic acid ; 
therefore, when circumstances favor acidulation, low 
heat is used in setting, and the opposite when less dan- 
ger is apprehended, keeping the setting heat, at all 
seasons of the year, fVom eighty -four to ninety degrees. 

Calves' stomachs only are used ; strict care is taken 
that the calf is in perfect health when its rennet is 
taken, at six days old or more. Young calves' stom- 
achs make cheese of more plastic texture than beeves 
or older calves ; their stomachs make harder cheese as 
the animal grows older. The stomach of the calf is 
taken out in twelve hours after the last meal, and cut 
open and extended with small sticks, like a leaf, the 
surfaces well rubbed with dry salt and hung in a dry, 
airy place to dry. When dry it is taken down and 
packed in a jar with others, pressed down and kept 
dry one year or more, when they aro found to have 
changed, like cheese, from new to old, and acquire a 
strength which extracts much quicker and cleaner, 
when soaked, for use, than new rennets, and the break- 
ing down of the curdy texture of new cheese is more 
rapid with old rennet than with new — not as liable to 
huff or swell, and less porous. A desired number of 
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rennets are put into a jar, and. one quart of pure rain 
water to each rennet added, to soak twenty hours, 
without salt ; they are then thoroughly nibl)ed and 
pressed, taken out of the first soak and put into a 
second, made salt to prevent tainting. The liquor of 
the flrat soak is kept, highly salted, for use. Before 
dipping out of the rennet jar fur setting, it is stirred to 
the bottom, to equalize the strength of liquor, because 
the gastric properties of the stomacli are lighter than 
the brine and will be dipped off from the top, and leave 
the bottom too weak for good work. 

The milk now being at a desired temperature, rennet 
enough is stirred into it to curd it solid in forty to 
sixty minutes, which time will vary with the varied 
condition of the milk. Close watch is kept of the time 
the milk is curding, and its condition, to judge cor- 
rectly of its ripeness or capacity to require a slow or 
fast heating to scald, and expel the whey. A quick, 
strong set indicates a necessity for more rapid heating. 
The process of heating is conducted in the mildest and 
most equable manner, so that each particle of curd 
shall receive no more heat than another, which would, 
if allowed, destroy the uniformity so necessary to be 
preserved in the mass to insure a perfect cheese. When 
the rennet is well stirred into the milk, the vat is cov- 
ered with a cloth to prevent the top being cooled while 
curding. The curd is deemed ripe enough to cut when 
it will part from the finger, like a straight cut, on rais- 
ing the finger slowly up through it. leaving the finger 
clean of curd, and the whey that fills the cavity made 
by the finger appears green and clear, or when the curd 
will cleave from the side of the vat when pressed down- 
ward by the finger. A solid texture of curd is desired* 
before cutting, because if cut while soft and spongy, 
the surfaces made by cutting will be rough, and small 
particles will wear off by friction, in the necessary stir- 
ring of the mass to prevent the parts from uniting 
again, and atoms th.is separated lose their gravity and 
float off with a milky whey. 

When the curd is ripe enough to cut, it is cut 
through and through with a steel knife of eighteen 
blades, which leaves it in strips one-half inch thick, 
and left to separate whey to cover the surface ; then 
cut with the same knife crosswise, leaving the mass in 
bars one-half inch square ; then the mass is cut with a 
gang of knives set to cut horizontally, leaving it in one- 
half inch cubes and of uniform size, which is deemed 
fine enough for ordinary working of the^urd; but when 
there is danger of early acldulation the curd is cut 
finer, because the whey will separate quicker and with 
less heat, which is deemed ex|>edient, even at a waste 
of weight in the cheese. 

No rule is observed as to time in cutting curd, except 
that all movements made in the process are slow and 
with a steady hand, so that the subdivisions shall be equal 
through the mass. All the changes are made during 
the process of manufacture with a view of preserving a 
perfect uniformity of all the parts acted upon by the 
agencies used. 

When the curd appears somewhat shrunken and 
covered with whey to fioat it, and stroiig enough to not 
Q^ash or break by handling with the hands or agitator, 
a mild, slow heat is applied to the water in the lower 
vat, to spread as evenly as possible around the curd 
vat, at the same time, so that no part or particle of 
curd shall be over-heated or cooked faster than another. 
A slow, careful motion is given to all parts in the curd 
vat, with the hands or agitator, so that no particle of 
curd shall rest against the heated surface of the vat, or 



become attached one particle to another; for if several 
particles of curd are allowed to adhere and form lumps, 
t^ey will resist the effects of heat in the cooking pro- 
cess, as though they had not been cut finer in the start, 
and will produce a like result when pressed into cheesa 
All motions necessary to keep the cord swimming in 
the whey while cooking, are made fVom the bottom 
upward, which moves the curd to the top of the whej 
and makes it take a longer time to settle and rest 
against a heated surface ; consequently there is less 
friction and waste of curdy matter. The curd is nerer 
allowed to rest upon the vat while heat is raising to 
cook the curd, because curd is a non-conductor of heat 
and will not convey an increased heat to the mass until 
overheated and spoiled itself. The time occupied in 
raising the mass to scalding heat (ninety-eight degrees) 
as the condition of the curd requires, is from one to 
two hours, if the curd has a weak set, or comes soft, 
more time is required in raising heat, as it will not do 
to apply a strong heat to a weak curd; hence the 
strength of heat must be applied to keep pace with the 
action of the rennet. 

Heat is applied by Miller's coil heater, which throws 
the heat evenly through the water that surrounds the 
curd vat, leaving the bottom of the vat coolest where 
the curd is most inclined to settle and rest, which J 
deem highly important in cheese-making. If a part of 
the curd is allowed to rest in contact with a surface 
heated much above the point fixed for cooking the mass, 
it will be overheated and changed in condition from 
other parts less heated, consequently will not unite har- 
moniously to make a perfect cheese. Cheese made of 
curd thus partially treated will never be right. The 
maximum heat used in cooking the curd (ninety-eight 
to one hundred degrees) is held to its highest point 
from one to two hours, till the curd will spring apart 
on being pressed quickly in the hand, and will squeak 
on being pressed between the teeth, and will fall heavily, 
like gravel or grain, when dropped into the whey. 

When heat and rennet are supposed to have done 
their work, the curd is left in the whey till a slight 
acidity is apparent in the whey, which is supposed to 
facilitate the chuting or breaking down of the curdy 
texture of the new cheese, and guard against its buff- 
ing and becoming porous. Less heat and salt are used 
in spring in working hay -milk and more as the heat of 
the season increases and the milk grows richer, because 
poor curd will absorb all the salt that is applied, like 
lean meat, while a rich curd will reject salt, like fat 
meat, and more salt will drain and press out of it after 
being salted, and because rich cheeses will ferment more 
rapidly than poor, and require more salt to control 
them and keep them firm when exposed to high heat. 
In working hay-milk in spridg, no acid is allowed to be 
developed in the whey, becsuse cheese made of poor 
milk ferments and breaks down slowly, and if acid Is 
allowed to predominate, the cheese will be light, dry, 
crumbly, and unfit for early market. 

The whey is drawn off with a syphon, and the curd 
dipped into a draining sink with slats so arranged in 
the bottom of the sink that the whey will pass off freely, 
to get the curd dry enough to salt while it retains its 
full heat, because the salt shrinks the curd more if 
added when warm than when cold, and more whey is 
shrunk out of the curd, if salted warm, than can be 
pressed out after the curd has become cool and then 
salted, and the curd is better and more evenly tem- 
pered thereby. 

The curd is kept fine and thoroughly mixed in salt- 
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ing, then packed np and covered in one end of the sink 
to 8t«ep In salt for half an hour ; it is then spread in 
the sink and thoronghly stirred while cooling to eighty 
degrees, bo that it shall he cooled and tempered alike 
before going to press.. Two and a quarter pounds of 
Ashton salt is used to one thousand pounds of milk or 
one hundred pounds of pressed cheese ; the curd put 
to press and pressed lightly first, till the whey that 
presses out is clear, then pressed to the full strength 
of the press and hoops for one or two hours, then 
tnrnod into fresh cloths made wet with cold water, or 
into bandages which are not removed; they are then 
pressed as before till the next day, then turned again 
and pressed twenty>four hours longer ; no fear is enter- 
tained of pressing too hard for the good of the cheese. 
Curd is cooled before going to press, because a low tem- 
perature suppresses the combined action of heat and 
rennet (which are active decomposing agents) and aids 
the new agent (salt) to acquire a controlling influence 
over antagonisms that may exist in the constituent 
parts of the cheese, and because a high temperature Is 
more favorable to acidulation while pressing, causing 
the press cloths to stick to the cheese when turned, 
and if too much acid gets possession it will cause the 
rind to crack while curing, lessen the cheese in weight, 
and cause the meat of the cheese to be hard, dry and 
crumbly. 

Putting curd to press too warm, and pressing too 
long and bard before turning into fre&h cloths, sour 
rennet, sour press cloths or press boards, hoop or fol- 
lowers, are each fVuitAil causes of press cloths sticking, 
and when all are combined may be expected to make 
bad work. Dipping press cloths into cold brine before 
applying then is a good preventive. Fine, slack-twisted 
cloth is better than coarse, hard-twisted, for press 
cloths, as a warm curd, hard pressed, will press through 
coarse cloth and clinch against the hoop, and peel off 
the rind when removed. Cleansing the hoops and cloths 
often with lye is a preventive, as it keeps them from 
imparting acid to the rind of the cheese. 

When color is desired in cheese, liquid anatto enough 
to make the curd a bu ter color is stirred into the milk 
with the rennet. To color the outside, anatto is put 
into the grease or oil that is rubbed on to prevent their 
cracking. 

Plenty of sharp, sweet rennet and a thorough scald, 
with sweet curd, prepares the cheese for a firm, smooth 
rind. If card is pressed raw, it retains too much 
moist ore, which sweats out and keeps the rind soft and 
porous, with a sticky, rough surface. When the cheeses 
are taken fVom the press they are placed upon the shelf 
to Htand one hour or more, till the surface appears dry, 
then greased all over with hot oil made from whey but- 
ter, applied with a swab or brush, so that it will pene- 
trate the rind and close the pores and make them im- 
pervious to air and flies, after which they are turned 
daily and rubbed with the hand or an oily cloth, as 
they require, to keep them smooth till cured for mar- 
ket. If any break or marring of the rind occurs, the 
wound is filled with cheese nearly like it, to a level, 
smooth surface, and coverei with a patch of tissue 
paper or fine cloth, and well oiled till solid and safe 
from flies. 

Cheeses are caused to swell by using rennet that has 
swollen in soak, or got a slight taint from some -cause, 
or when its action upon the milk may be weakened by 
excessive heat coming in contact with the curd while 
scalding, or the milk in the process of heating, as an 
excess of beat above IJ^ ffiatuiml temperature of t^ 



stomach will weaken its digestive powers, so as to leave 
such portions of curd, thus exposed, unlike other por- 
tions, to be welded together in the same cheese. Or if 
the curd has not been cooked enough, by reason of the 
scalding heat having been raised too fast for the action 
of the rennet, or has been cooled too much before 
salting, the curd rejects salt and it is pressed out in 
the whey that is pressed from the cheese, so that it it 
slack salted. Or being put to press too warm, a fer- 
mentation will continue too strong for the salt to con- 
trol, and it will incline to swell like rapidly decaying 
animal substances. Each of these conditions may 
cause cheese to swell while curing. A sure remedy 
will be found by adhering closely, in practice, to the 
principles herein given. 

The thermometer is used in all stages in the process 
of manufacturing cheese, to test tho heat, in heating 
and cooling milk and curd. 

A. L. Fish. 



THE PRINCIPLES OF BREEDING DOMESTIC 

ANIMALS. 
From the Mark Lane Express, Nov. 21 , 1870. 

Mr. T. F. Jaroieson, Lecturer on Agriculture in the 
University of Aberdeen, delivered the first lecture of 
the season, on this subject. He said, of all the various 
departments of husbandry, the rearing of live stock is 
perhaps the most interesting in which the farmer can 
engage, and also the one that holds out the highest 
prospect of reward to those who can prosecute it with 
ability and success More especially is it so in our 
country, which has outstripped all others in this pur- 
suit, and has become famous over the whole world for 
the excellence of its various breeds of cattle, sheep, 
and horses ; so much so that men come from all parts 
of the earth to purchase that blood which they can 
nowhere else find in the same degree of perfection, and 
which improves every other with which it is mingled. 
Every one must have remarked the immense difference 
that often exists between animals in regard to the pro* 
gross they make upon the same sort of food. Tou may 
have two cattle of the same age and tied up together 
in the same stall, getting fbod and treatment precisely 
the same in every way, yet the one will remain obsti* 
nately lean while the other will get as round and fat as 
an alderman. Two cows may be feeding in the same 
pasture; the one gives abundance of milk, the other 
almost none. Here, then, it is evident there is a great 
waste of food in the one case compared with the other. 
Both may consume the very same quantity, but they 
differ greatly in the way they dispose of it. The object 
the farmer has in view is to convert the vegetable pro- 
duce of his farm into beef and mutton, and what he 
wants is an animal that will do so to the greatest 
advantage. Mr. M'Combie tells us that there is a kind 
of cattle in the northern parts of Scotland which he 
calls *' Highland Hnmmlies," a race of starved vermin 
which he considers the worst of all breeds. No kind 
of feed will move them much. The choicest specimeni 
are distinguished by a brown ridge along the back. 
They can, he says, be made older, bat they defy even 
his own well-known skill to make them much bigger or 
fatter. Food, as he rightly tells us, is entirely thrown 
away on such animals. On the other hand, he pointt 
out that beasts of the right sort grow and feed rapidly; 
there is no difiiculty in making them fat; the difficulty 
rather would be in making them lean when once in good 
condition. Evidently, then, it mast be very nnproflt- 
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able for a nation, as well as unsatisfactory to the indi- 
▼idaal fanner, to have a race of cattle like these 
Highland hummlies, which Mr. M'Combie abhors, and, 
fortunately, there is no difficulty in obtaining plenty of 
the opposite kind. 

Again, differences equally striking may be seen in 
regard to dairy produce. Some animals appear to be 
nothing less than machines for turning grass into milk. 
A good dairy cow will give 600 gallons of milk in the 
course of a year, yielding 150 lbs. of butter, but some 
will give much more than this, and some much less. 
Some cows when at their best will giye as much as 7 
or 8 gallons a day for a time, others only 2 or 8. Now, 
if we want dairy produce, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to select animals having this natural adaptation 
for the purpose, and it is generally found that these 
qualities will be inherited to a considerable degree by 
their o£&pring. The art of the breeder consists in 
developing the type of animal suited for the purposes 
for which it is to be kept. The dairyman wants a 
beast that will give a maximum of good milk ; the cat- 
tlefeeder one that will grow and feed rapidly, and expe- 
rience shows that these desirable qualifications can be 
perpetuated, and that races can be formed which will 
continue to manifest the same properties. Whether it 
is possible to unite these two advantages in the same 
race, is a subject which I will not at present stop to 
discuss, but it is manifest that it would be a very desir- 
able object to attain. A breed that would combine in 
the same animal the property of giving an abundant 
supply of good milk, and of producing offspring that 
would either grow and feed rapidly if put to fatten, or 
be good for the dairy if kept for milk, this would be a 
combination of the greatest excellence. Opmions 
diffbr as to the possibility of uniting these two qualities 
in a high degree of perfbction, and, at all events, it is 
certain that it is rery difficult to succeed in it. 

In proceeding to establish a breed, it is of the 
utmost importance to start fVom a right foundation. It 
is comparatively easy to select good animals, but it is 
a slow and difficult task to improve them. For exam- 
ple, if we were to take a lot of thcQie bad Highland 
beasts, which Mr. M'Combie has so strongly denounced, 
and irjf by gradual selection and careful weeding, to 
rear firom them a fine race of cattle, our /chaaces of 
success would be small indeed. It is an old saying that 
you cannot gather grapes from thorns nor figs from 
thistles, neither can you get good beasts out of bad 
ones. The progress of improvement in the individuals 
of any race, when kept entirely by themselves, seem to 
be very slow indeed. A rapid advance may be made 
by crossing with animals of superior blood, but unless 
this can be obtained, we cannot expect to make any 
very speedy improvement. Accordingly we see that 
our most successtVil breeders have taken great pains 
to procure the best animals they could anywhere find 
as a commencement to start fVom, and their prosperous 
results hare in a great measure arisen from the judg- 
ment and skill with which they made their first selec- 
tion. The late Hugh Watson of Keillor made a very 
great improvement upon the black polled breed of 
cattle, and it would perhaps be difficult to point to any 
old animals of that race nearly so fine as those he suc- 
ceeded in producing. He was the first great fanprover 
of the breed, and all the dnest herds of polled Angus 
and Aberdeenshires are more or less indebted to his 
blood. It may be said, here was a great and rapid 
improvement efibcted, and a succession of fine animals 
reared from ancestors much inferior in type. I am aware 



that I may be treading'on somewhat delicate ground when 
I say that many people, however, believe the great and 
notable advance made by Mr. Watson and our modern 
breeders of black polled cattle in the form and quality 
of that race has not been entirely effected without the 
aid of other blood. As a well-known breeder once 
remarked to me, while pacing along the polled ranks 
at one of our shows, '* We never used to see these 
finely modelled hind quarters in the black cattle until 
the Shorthorns found their way to the North." It is a 
well-known fact that the produce of even the first cross 
between a Shorthorn and a black-poll will sometimes 
turn out to be quite black, and destitute of horns, 
although in other respects it may retain many of the 
excellencies of the English breed. Some of these first 
crosses have actually won prizes at our cattle shows as 
pure animals; so that it is perfectly clear a great 
improvement might have been eff*ected at the outset 
by some measure of this sort. I duubt, therefore, 
whether the marked advance effected on the polled 
breed forms an exception to the rule I am insisting on, 
namely, that we cannot very rapidly improve a race by 
mere selection from themselves — we cannot get animals 
to produce stock much better than either themselves or 
their ancestors. Any great stride will usually be 
effected by the introduction of some better blood, if 
such can be got. 

John Price, the great breeder of Hereford cattle, 
tells us that, in commencing to form a herd which 
should possess the form and qualities he thought most 
desirable, he, after much search fixed upon the animals 
belonging to Mr. Tomkins of Wellington Court, near 
Hereford, from whom he purchased a considerable 
number of cows and heifers, and three bulls. These 
cattle were of smaller size than other herds he saw in 
Herefordshire, but had more of the good properties of 
the model he had in view than any others he could 
meet with. He at first attempted to improve this breed 
of Tomkins by crossing them with larger cattle, appar- 
ently with the view of increasing their size; but the 
result was so unfavorable, that he put away all these 
crosses, and returned to the pure Tomkins. This Mr. 
Tomkins, we learn, began breeding his stock so long 
ago as 1769, commencing with two dairy cows which 
his father-in-law had purchased, and which he observed 
had an extraordinary tendency to thrive and grow fat. 
The one with the most white he called Pigeon, and the 
other, of a rich red, with a spotted face, he called 
Mottle; and from these he reared his two lines, the 
Mottle tribe and the Pigeon or Silver tribe. We see, 
therefore, that Price built on Tomkins' foundation, and 
Tomkins himself started with animals of unusually fine- 
quality, no doubt themselvee descended from a good 
sort. 

When we inquire into the history of the Shorthorn 
breed, we find a similar method of procedure. Thomas 
Bates tells us that the Dukes of Northumberland had 
cattle of this sort in their possession a couple of centu- 
ries ago, and that Sir Hugh Smythson, one of the 
ancestors of the family, paid the greatest attention to 
the breeding of these cattle, regularly weighing tho 
animals, together with the food they ate, so as to ascer- 
tain the improvement made in proportion to the food 
consumed. This was more than a century ago, and 
prior to the time when Bakewell became celebrated as 
a breeder of live stock. Bates' famoas Duchess tribe 
is descended, he tells us, from this old stock of Sir 

(Hugh Smythson. Bates got them from Charles CoUing, 
who be aays, repeatedly assured him that they were 
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tb0 best cattle fae ever had or erer saw, and that his 
fint oow of this tribe was better than any he could 
produce from her, though put to his best bulls, which 
improred all other cattle. Colling had bought her 
from the Duke of Northumberland's agent at Stanwix 
io 1784. Such is Bates' account of the matter, and at 
tny rate it is quite clear that Charles Colling, the gi*eat 
breeder of Shorthorns, who first brought the race into 
prominent notice, took the utmost pains to find out 
tlie finest cattle in his neighborhood, and that he at 
length succeeded in gathering the cream of the best 
tribes that then existed in the North of England, and 
from this nucleus he developed his herd, to which, as 
to t fountain head, we trace all the best blood of the 
present daj. By this means he availed himself of the 
prerious care and skill which had for generations been 
bestowed by former breeders, and thus saved whole 
centuries of time ; for improvement of any pure stock 
is, as I have already said, a very slow process. One of 
tbe very best tribes in Mr. Ceiling's possession was got 
bj bim from Mr. Maynard, of Ery holme, who had 
carefally bred them for a long time. It was the custom 
of tbe Maynards to bring 16 bullocks and heifers to 
Darlington market on the first Monday of March. The 
ballocks were from four to five years old. with fine wide 
boms, good bone, and very deep flesh, and were keenly 
looked out for year after year on the pavement opposite 
the Ring's Head. Mr. Thornton tells us that Charles 
Golling's farm-overseer had previously been with Mr. 
Maynard, and some remarks of his led Colling and his 
wife to take a drive one fine day over to Eryholme. 
When they arrived, their attention was attracted to a 
floe cow which Miss Maynard was engaged milking. 
Colling offered to buy the cow and her calf, and, after 
haggling on both sides, the purchase was made for 
thirty guineas, and Maynard gave him a long pedigree 
of them, going back as far as the time of the murrain 
of 1745, which would show that their breeding had 
been carefnlly attended to, and recorded half a cen- 
tory before the '* Herd Book *' was thought of. Robert 
Colliog is reported to have told Mr. Wiley that neither 
bb brother's cattle nor his own were better than those 
of their neighbours, until they got these two beasts 
from Maynard. This same cow which was bought from 
Mr. Maynard was the grandam of Ceiling's famous bull 
Favourite, to whose blood almost all the best Short- 
horns of the present day trace their lineage. Colling, 
therefore, appears to have picked up all the plums he 
could find, and to have started from the best stock that 
was to be got in his day ; and all subsequent breeders 
of Shorthorns who have attained to any celebrity have 
drawn from the blood of this famous herd. Bakewell, 
who seems to have been as skillful a breeder as Celling, 
nevertheless failed in producing so flue a tribe of cattle, 
probably because he began from a worse stock. 

Having got the best sort, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance to stick to it. Wo see that Price tried to improve 
Torakins's choice Herefords by crossing them with a 
larger race, but he f mnd he was wrong, and had to 
retrace all his steps; and Thomas Bates, the celebrated 
breeder of Shorthorns, tells us that he never used any 
bull that had not the Duchess blood, without immedi- 
ately perceiving the error, excepting Belvidere, and he 
was come of a long race oif well -descended Shorthorns, 
whose blood traced ba '.k to Ceiling's Favourite. The 
late Richard Booth, of Warlaby, was also most 
averse to the introduction of any new blood into his 
herd. It is only by continued propagation from the 
iame sort that fixity of character can be got, and every 



mixture of fresh or foreign blood introduces unlooked- 
for elements of confusion. Mr. Tomkins teld Price 
that he had bred the whole of his fine stock of Here- 
fords fVom two heifers and a bull selected by himself 
early in life without any cross of blood ; and Mr. Price 
himself, whose stock was celebrated for their excellence, 
says that he continued to keep the blood of these cattle 
unadulterated for forty years, so that for eighty years 
in succession he and Tomkins had kept them pure and 
unmixed with any other stock. Breeders have often 
been struck with the character of the West Highland 
cattle, and many seem to have thought advantage 
might be derived from an intermixture with their blood. 
John Price, of Hereford notoriety, seems to have taken 
them as his model. '* Among cattle," he says, '' the 
Highland Scot approached more nearly than any other 
I animal to the standard of form which I considered the 
I true one This decided me in adopting them as my 
i model. I was desirous of possessing a breed of cattle 
; on a somewhat larger scale than the Scotch Kyloes, yet 
j having the same symmetrical loggy form, with similar 
coat and texture of fiesh." Long ago Mr. Charge had 
heard Bakewell say that, from the Wost Highland 
heifer he thought the best breed of cattle might be 
produced. Charles Colling likewise made some exper- 
iments in this direction ; and so impressed was Thomas 
Bates with the capabilities of this breed, and the pos- 
sibility of developing something more excellent than 
had yet been seen by uniting them with the Shorthorn, 
that he persevered in the attempt for nearly thirty 
years, having at one time nearly one hundred breeding 
cows of the cross between the Highland heifer and the 
the Messrs. Colling^' Shorthorn bulls, and sparing no 
pains to procure the finest cattle from the West High- 
lands that could be got. In the end, however, he gave 
it up entirely, finding apparently that the Shorthorn 
breed was not improved in this way. Robert Colling, 
the brother of Charles, and only second to him as a 
breeder, also experimented with the West Highlanders, 
and frequently tried the cross between the improved 
Shorthorn bulls and the best Kyloe cows he could pro- 
cure. The produce made very fat, but he eventually 
gave up the attempt, finding the pure Shorthorns to be 
better. Mr. Charge seems also to have tried it, and 
several gentlemen in Aberdeenshire and Banflfshire. 
There is no doubt that the Shorthorn improves the 
Highlander, as it does all other breeds; but the High- 
lander gives no good to the Shorthorn. Mr. John 
Wright, a well-known Jfidge of cattle, and a cotempo- 
rary of the Ceilings, says — *' Jraprovements have often 
been anxiously sought for by crossing with other breeds, 
and many valuable specimens have been exhibited; 
but it may be asked; What breed is there that can 
improve the Shorthorn ? I have seen many extraordi- 
nary animals from the cross with the West Highland 
Scot, but we do not find their oflbpring uniformly 
improving by each succeeding cross: there is great 
uncertainty in their progeny. The polled or Galloway 
Scot progresses with less variation in the produce, and 
continues to improve by subsequent crosses ; but neither 
of them gives anything to the Shorthorn, though the 
Shorthorn adds much to them." As Mr. Wright tells 
us, it answers very well to cross the polled Galloway or 
Aberdeenshire with the Shorthorn bull, and by contin- 
uing to cross the progeny, always taking care to use a 
pure Shorthorn sire, no bad result will follow, for in 
this way, in the course of a few generations, you ap- 
proximate very near to the pure Shorthorn. And, in 
fact, it is just in this way that the present race of Aber- 
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deenshire cat^e haye, in a great measure, originated: 
but this is a different thing from attempting to form a 
new breed which should possess characters intermediate 
between the two. 

The experiments of Mr. Darwin-throw a curious light 
upon this subject, lie has shown that, if we take two 
races which breed perfectly true to their kind, and 
unite them together, we often get features in the prog- 
eny entirely different from those of either of the parent 
stocks, and ho has further shown that these new 
features are. in some cases at least, a reversion (or 
cry-back y as some of our cattle-breeders would say) 
to an older type from which both the varieties have 
bi>cn derived. The crossing, in other words, has often 
the effect of causing the re-appearance of long-lost 
characters that existed in the original stock from which 
both the breeds have descended. For example, in the 
case of domestic pigeons, which are believed by natu- 
ralists to have been all derived from the common Rock 
Dove, Darwin found that, when he matched together 
individuals of two distinct races, which always bred 
true to their kind when kept pure, the produce of the 
cross sometimes showed a plumage quite unlike that of 
either of the two races, and approximated in colour to 
that of the wild Rock Dove, the source from which 
both races are supposed to have been derived. A sim- 
ilar remarkable result was obtained with domestic 
poultry. He crossed individuals of the black Spanish 
breed with the white silk hen — the one as black as 
coal, the other as white as snow; and fVom the union 
of these he got^« bird with much red in its plumage, 
and coloured almost exactly like the wild Indian fowl, 
the Gallu9 Bankiva, which is believed to be the orig- 
inal parent stock of all our various breeds. Mr. Dar- 
win adduces many other facts of a similar nature, all 
going to show that crossing gives a remarkable impulse 
to this tendency to reversion ; so that, if we breed from 
mongrels, we may expect to find some very unexpected 
results turn up in the progeny. It is no doubt the ex- 
perience of s'^mething of this sort that causes many 
breeders to be so shy of introducing new blood into 
their herds. The subject of reversion is a very curious 
one. It may bo occasionally remarked that a child will 
resemble its grandfather or grandmother, or even some 
remote ancestor, much more strongly than its own 
immediate parents. This is what is termed an instance 
of reversion. But the observations of Mr. Darwin show 
that this property may be occasionally developed to 
a most unlooked-for degree, and that features will now 
and then re-appear of some far-off* progenitor, separated 
by hundreds — aye, thousands— of generations, and that 
crossing of distinct races has somehow or other a 
remarkable tendency to bring out such results. But, 
although crossing has this effect, it must not be sup 
posed that it always does so, or even that the instances 
will be numerous. Neither is reversion confined to 
crosses, for instance will show themselves even in the 
purest breeds. For example, the occurrence of small 
horns, which often happens in polled breeds of cattle and 
sheep, may be looked upon as cases of reversion. Dar- . 
win says there is reason to believe that sheep in their 
early domesticated condition, were brown or dingy 
black, and several ancient writers describe the Spanish 
sheep as being black, red, or tawny, and he attributes 
to reversion the occurrence of black and dark-coloured 
lambs which are sometimes dropped by Southdowns 
and other pure-bred sheep. Even the Leicesters, which 
have been very carefully bred since the time of Bake- 
well, now and then throw grey-faced, black- spotted, or 



even wholly black lambs. The frequent occurrence of 
white animals in the Shorthorn breed of cattle, not- 
withstanding the general dislike to this colour, may be 
explained on the doctrine of reversion. It is well 
known that white cattle were at one time very common 
in England, and there is reason to think that some of 
the original wild breeds were white. It has also been 
observed that in various pure breeds of the domestic 
pigeon, blue birds, havii^ the characteristic marks of 
tl'.e wild Rock dove, will occasionally appear. There is 
no doubt, however, that such cases are comparatively 
rare, and the general experience of breeders shows that 
any remarkable divergence from the established type of 
a partksnlar race is unusual in well-bred animals. But 
we must not, on this • account, suppose that instances 
of reversion are rare in pure breeds, for reversion js a 
fact of constant occurrence, and seems to be one of the 
essential attributes of inheritance. The non-divergence 
from the type on which we may genearlly calculate in 
well-bred animals is rather to be explained by the fact 
that reversion usually extends back for only a moderate 
number of generations, and seeing that pure-bred ani- 
mals aye descended firom a continuous succession of 
individuals, all of the same type, such cases of rever- 
sion only serve to bring out the usual fentures of tlie 
race. For example, let us suppose that we have* some 
cattle of the Shorthorn breed, whose progenitors have 
all been good beasts for ten generations. Now, if oases 
of reversion extending back as far as the fifth genera- 
tion are uncommon, and still rarer beyond that we may 
be pretty sure that the progeny will be tolerably good, 
for on whatever ancestor of the ten the resemblance 
lights, something of the true sort will still be the result. 
Hence the value of pedigree, and the use of the herd- 
book. As Darwin well says, the principle of reversion 
is, perhaps, the most wonderful of all the attributes of 
inheritance. What can be more curious than that 
features which have disappeared for ten or a hundred 
generations should suddenly reappear in full develop- 
ment? There is reason to believe that all characters 
which thus occasionally reappear are present in a latent 
fdi*m in each intermediate generation; and in every 
living creature we may feel assured that a multitude of 
lost characters lie dormant., ready to be revealed when 
the proper conditions occur to develope them. 

We must learn, therefore, to distinguish between 
inheritance and development. The germs of many 
things may be inherited, and yet never be developed, 
because opposing circumstances prevent their mani- 
festation. This is well shown in the case of diseases. 
It is not at all uncommon to see a hereditary disease 
pass over a generation, and reappear in the grandchil- 
dren. Such instances are familiar to m dical men. and 
in cases of this sort no one, I presume, can doubt that 
the germs of the malady have been transmitted 
through the intermediate generation, notwithstanding 
its apparent exemption, and that there was a latent 
tendency to the disease in that generation, although 
circumstances did not allow its developement. In 
order, therefore, to fix the type, we must keep ti» one 
sort. It is only by continuing to breed from good ani- 
mals that any dependence can be placed on the excel- 
lence of the progeny ; and if a certain form and style 
are wanted, a race must be reared from individuals not 
only themselveH distinguished for these qualities, but 
which have sprung from ancestors in whom the same 
qualities have been inherent for generations. The char- 
acters thus become intensified in the blood, and will 
reappear with certainty in their descendants. 
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With the view of stamping the type more firmly in 
the r&cei many of the most successful breeders of 
domestic animals have had recourse to the system of 
matching together individuals very nearly related in 
blood. Such has been the coarse pursued by Bake- 
well, Colling, Bates, and others. This is what is called 
in-aod*in breeding. It is, howeyer. a system that 
requires to be pursued with great judgment and cau- 
tion, and only succeeds in the hands of a master; for 
tlthough it no doubt has the effect of more speedily 
attaining certain objects, yet it is equally certain that 
t great deal of bad consequences have in many cases 
resulted fVom it. Many breeders, seeing the success 
that attended the practice in the hands of Bakewell 
and Colling, have attempted to follow it, to the ruin of 
their herds. With animals of great excellence, and of 
very robust constitution, it may apparetitly be hazarded 
to some extent, not only without injury, but with great 
prospect of advantage. The cllaracters of the wished- 
for type become more strongly pronounced, and their 
progeny retains them with greater completeness; and 
notwithstanding all that has bden advanced in opposi- 
tion to the system, it is an undeniable fact that our most 
eminent breeders of Shorthorn cattle have pursued it 
in founding the races for which they have become 
famous, and many of the finest animals they have pro- 
duced have been bred in this way. In-and-in breeding 
in the case of our domestic cattle, when managed with 
judgment and skill, seems to bring out the tendency to 
fatten more decidedly. It gives greater fineness of 
bone, and seems to intensify the family character by 
concentrating the blood of that particular type which 
the breeder wishes to develop; but if the system is per- 
severed in too long, or is attempted with unsuitable 
animals, experience shows that vigour of constitution 
is rapidly lost, and the race becomes delicate, and sub- 
ject to disease. There is even some reason to suspect 
that vigour of constitution is occasionally lost by a race 
of animals when long reared in the same spot under 
similar conditions of food and treatment, even although 
they Are not closely related in blood, and that good 
will result from transporting them to another quarter, 
where the climate, soil, and food are somewhat differ-, 
ent. When a race has become too close-bred, an infu- 
sion of fresh blood has the effect of increasing the size, 
vigour, and fertility of the animals. Fineness of qual- 
ity may be lost to some extent, but growth is almost 
always gained. Farmers who breed for mere commer- 
cial purposes, and have no regard for any particular 
breed, generally like to have a frequent change of blood, 
as the animals seem to be healthier, their calves are 
more easily reared, and grow better. Breeders of 
Shorthorns, on the other hand, who have attained a 
high reputation for their stock, and whose animals are 
sought after by foreign purchasers, who buy much by 
pedigi*ee, find that they require to be very cautious in 
introducing fi'esh blood into their herds, even from other 
herds of pure descent. Such mixtures often disappoint 
expectation, and derange the character of the tribe to 
an unlooked-for degree; but, when a right hit is made, 
and a good sire of fresh blood is got, the value of the 
infusion is immediately and decidedly felt. Such was 
the effect of Belvidere, for example, on Bates's Duchess 
tribe, and of Buckingham on the herd of Richard 
Booth. Buckingham was not himself a very fine ani- 
mal to look at, and no visitors to Warlaby, we are told, 
could appreciate his merits until they saw his offspring. 
'* Never,'' says Mr. Carr, *' were calves with backs so 
broad, ribs so round, shoulders so shapely, flanks and 



fore-quarters so full and deep," and there seems no 
reason to doubt that the freshness of the blood had 
much to do with this effect Buckingham had on the 
Warlaby herd. 

In improving any race of animals, breeders have pro- 
ceeded upon the principle that like begets like, or, in 
other words, that the offspring will inherit the qualities 
of the parents. They have therefore gone to work by 
continually selecting the best animals to breed from; 
and it is by this constant selection of the best, carried 
on for a long series of generations, that our present 
breeds of domestic animals have attained their high de- 
gree of excellence. Although everyone admits the truth 
of the proposition that the characters of the parent may 
be expected to reappear in the offspring, yet the rule 
is subject to much modification, for we constantly see 
that the degree of resemblance varies much even in 
members of one family, all proceeding fVom the same 
parents Some of the offspring will resemble the father, 
some the mother, while in others the features of both 
will be blended, or the resemblance may take after 
some of the grand parents or collateral branches of the 
family, or even revert te some remote ancestor. Breed- 
ers of animals also obserye that some individuals trans- 
mit their characters to their progeny much more 
strongly than others, and, in short, one would be inclined 
to say that the laws of inheritance are very capricious 
and unaccountable. This, however, no doubt arises 
from our ignorance, for the subject has not been studied 
with that amount of attention which it deserves. Phy- 
sicians and life insurance companies know well how vi- 
tal a matter inheritance is in regard to the chances of 
lifb and liability to disease; but those who have paid 
long attention to the breeding of animals can perhaps 
best appreciate its .importance, and are most fully aware 
how completely the form and character of the individual 
depend upon the antecedent nature of its progenitors. 
The laws that regulate inheritance have been surprisingly 
little studied, considering their vast importance, and 
are consequently but very imperfectly understood. 
Most breeders, however, seem to believe that long- 
continued transmission of any character tends to im- 
plant it more firmly in the race, and hence pure-bred 
animals, which are descended from a long succession of 
ancestors endowed with the same features and qualities, 
will transmit these characters with a considerable de- 
gree of certainty to their progeny. This is what is 
meant by pure blood, or high blood, and it is alleged 
that, if we match two animals, one of pure blood and 
the other of mixed descent, the character of their pro- 
geny will generally most resemble the pure-bred parent. 
If, for example, we use a well-bred Shorthorn bull, 
with a set of cross-bred cows of no particular breed, 
the features of the Shorthorn will generally predomi- 
nate in the offspring. As Mr. Berry expresses it, the 
excellences of the one are the accumulated acquisitions 
of many ancestors, they are positive, and in compari- 
son fixed, while the cows possess little or no determin- 
ate character, having been bred without regard to any 
point save to increase the stock on the farm where 
they were reared. If, on the other hand, the sire and 
dam are both equally well bred and alike in point of in- 
dividual excellence, then the produce may be expected 
to have an equal chance of resembling either parent. 
For example, it may often be observed that pure-bred 
cows of the Black Polled breed, when crossed with the 
Shorthorn, have often calves which are entirely black, 
without horns, and show little of the Teeswater type. 

Certain French breeders have found the same rule hold 
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good with sheep. It would appear that in FraDce the 
native breeds are very inferior to the English sheep, 
more especially as mutton-producing animals, having 
been reared more with a view to the fleece than the 
carcase; and, in order to remedy matters* several farm- 
ers have tried to change their flocks altogether by sub- 
stituting the improved English breeds. It was, how- 
ever, soon found that none of these had the constitution 
suitable for the climate of France, and, accordingly, 
this led to attempts at crossing. For this purpose, 
rams were introduced of the Leicester. New Kent and 
Southdown breeds, but the results at first obtained 
were unexpected and unsatisfactory. All these im- 
proved English breeds of sheep are of comparatively 
modern origin, compared with the native French races 
with which it was sought to match them. More es- 
pecially is it so with the Merinos, which are a very 
ancient breed, and, in point ef purity of blood and long 
descent, far excel the English races of comparatively 
modern origin. It was accordingly found that most of 
the lambs of this first cross resembled the French ewes 
ff^ more than they did the English sires; some showed 
no trace of the improved breed; while a very few rep- 
resented pretty equally the features of both parents. 
When the ewe was a pure Merino, it often happened 
that the lambs showed scarcely any trace of the Eng- 
lish breed at all. The ewes, in short, as Mr. Berry 
would have said, had more positive characters, owing 
to their longer-continued purity of blood, and, there- 
fore, resisted more successfully the influence of the new 
blood Some of the ewe-lambs of this first cross which 
partook of the English character were retained, and 
recrossed with the pure English ram, and the produce 
of this second cross, we are told, did resemble the father 
more than the mother, and the fleece also partook of 
the English character. They, however, proved difficult 
to rear, which the French writers say is always the 
case when the proportion of English blood exceeds fldy 
per cent. Observing these results, a certain breeder 
bethonght himself thus: We see that the blood of our 
pure native breeds is too strong to be influenced suffi- 
ciently by a single cross with the English sheep. LiCt 
us try how we shall succeed by flrst crossing some of 
our native races together, so as to break down the pu- 
rity of breed, and then on this mixed produce, let us 
try the effect of the English ram. As we cannot in- 
crease the antiquity and purity of the English improved 
breeds, let us diminish the resisting power— namely, the 
antiquity and purity of blood in the ewes. And he 
tells us that, with this view, he selected sheep from 
some of the border provinces of France, where two races 
meet and mix together, and, by uniting some of the 
mongrel races together; taking care, of course, to 
choose as good animals as possible, he thus obtained in 
their offspring a set of sbeep of very mixed blood, in 
which the influence of breed was almost annihilated by 
the multiplicity of its component elements. The ewes 
thus bred he put to a pure English ram of the New 
Kent breed. From this union he therefore obtained a 
lamb which, as breeders would say, contained fldy per 
cent of English blood, the other fifty being made up of 
say twelve and one-half per cent of four diffbrent French 
breeds. Here, then, we have a heavy preponderance 
of English blood, if we compare it with the blood of any 
one of the pure French breeds, so that the effect of the 
latter would tend to counteract one another, and be 
individually lost, leaving the English type in the as- 
cendant. The experiment, we are told, proved per- 
fectly successful, atid the result strongly conflrmed Mr. 



Berry's proposition that the purest blood will transmit 
its qualities most decidedly to the oflTspring, irrespective 
of sex. Not only did the lambs all partake largely of 
ihe improved character of the English type, but they 
were also of a very uniform character, much resem- 
bling one another. By this means a cross-bred was got, 
retaining the improved features of the English sbeep, 
and yet having no more than flfty per cent of English 
blood, which, as I have already mentioned, is as much 
as the French authorities say will suit the peculiarities 
of the climate of France. 

I may further mention, in regard to the point I have 
Just been considering, that the late Earl Spencer, who 
was himself an enthusiastic and successful breeder, 
long ago remarked in regard to cattle and sbeep, that 
the worse bred the female the more likely is the 
offspring to represent a well-bred sire. Although, 
therefore, it would seem that the force of inheritance is 
strengthened by long-continued transmission from gen- 
eration to generation, it is nevertheless found that when 
a new or accidental variety turns up it will sometimes 
be inherited with considerable strength, and, by care- 
fVil selection, may be perpetuated in the race. It b 
from accidental sports of this nature that gardeners 
have reared many of their choicest flowers. The white 
face of the Hereford cattle is a very flxed character in 
that breed, and if we can believe the following story, H 
arose from an accidental occurrence of this sort: The 
old Herefords are said to have been brown or reddish 
brown, and it is only within the last hundred years that 
they have become whitefaced. The history of the 
introduction of the latter variety is thus given by Mr. 
Rowlandson in his account of the farming in Hereford- 
shire. His informant had got it from Mr. P. Tully, 
and the circumstance is said to have occurred in the 
stock of one of that gentleman's ancestors. One day 
about the middle of last century the cattleman came to 
the house, announcing as a remarkable and extraordi- 
nary fact that the favorite cow had produced a white - 
faced bull-calf. This had never been known to occur 
before, and being a curiosity, it was agreed that the 
animal should be kept and reared as a future sire. 
The offspring of this bull became famous for their 
white faces; which have since prevailed in the cattle of 
that county. I have, however, some doubts as to the 
authenticity of this story, f^om the fact that Andrew 
Knight, who was himself a noted breeder of Hereford 
cattle, states that Lord Soudamore, who died in 1671 , 
introduced some whitefaced cows from Flanders, and 
that such a breed existed there seems likely fVom the 
circumstance of the painters of the Flemish school 
occasionally introducing them in their pictures. 

Here is another case. What was known as the Otter 
or Ancon breed of sheep is said to have originated from 
an accidental variety or sport which occurred at Maaai- 
chusetts, in Ameriea, ^n 1791. A ewe, we are told, 
gave birth to a male lamb having a long back and short 
crooked legs like an otter. As it was thought the vari- 
ety might be useful for not leaping fences, a breed was 
raised from it (which, however, I believe is now 
extinct) termed the Otter or Ancon breed. When 
crossed with other sheep, it was remarked that the 
offspring were not intermediate in character, but resem- 
bled either one or other of the parents individually, and 
this occurred even in a case of twins. Another more 
recent case of a breed of sheep originating from a single 
sport, as gardeners would term it, comes Arom France. 
A male lamb was produced at a &rm in France, in 
1828, among a flock of Merinos, remarkable for its long, 
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smooth, straight and ailky wool. A breed has been 
since raised fVom it, having fleeces of the same pecnliar 
quality, and which are so valuable that they sell at 25 
per cent above the price of the best ordinary Merino 
wool. In this remarkable lamb the long, smooth wool 
was accompanied by smooth horns, and some other de- 
Tiatioos from the ordinary character of the Merino 
sheep. It seems very likely that our polled cattle owe 
their want of horns to some such accidental departure 
from the common type, which had been seieed upon 
and rendered permanent by careful selection and weed- 
ing out of horned animals. These, and other instances 
I might adduce, would therefore lead us to believe that 
a new feature may occasionally turn up and be trans- 
mitted with considerable force, and by taking advan- 
tage of an animal showing some unusual excellence of 
this sort, a decided step may now and then be made in 
the improvement of a race. Apart from lucky chances 
of this kind, the breeder has chiefly to depend on his 
skill in selecting, and here come into play the advan- 
tages of that fine eye for animals which all our success- 
ful breeders of stock are distinguished for, and without 
which it would be vain to hope for any great degree of 
success. Good Judges — real judges— appear to be 
rare. At least so thought Thomas Bates, who used to 
say that hundreds of men may be found flt to be Prime 
Minister of England; for one that is a right judge of 
Shorthorns. 

Besides the effect of skill in selection, a good deal 
lies in the proper treatment of animals. The best 
beasts may be spoiled by bad management. Docility 
and quietness of disposition, which are points of so 
great importance, depend greatly on how the animals 
are used. A kind and gentle way of treating them) if 
uniformly persevered in. has a magical effect, and there 
is no doubt that too little attention is paid to this 
matter. Bakewell's cattle were noted for their gentle- 
ness, and this was owing to the uniform kindness with 
which he caused then to be treated. And here there 
must be selection also, for temper runs in the blood 
like other things. Animals of a wild and vicious dis- 
position should not be kept for breeding, however ex- 
cellent they may otherwise be, for there is every chance 
the iault will be inherited, and every one knows what a 
pest even one wild beast is in a herd. The animal na- 
ture responds wonderfully to kind treatment. Every 
one has heard of the Arabs and their horses; how these 
children of the desert excel us in the usage of these fine 
creatures, and how generously the noble steeds answer 
to the call of their masters, without the rough appeal to 
whip and spur which is too common with us. Sir 
Charles Knightley, well known as a breeder of Short- 
horns, was still a more celebrated brilliant horseman. 
He had a famous hunter called Benvolio, the best he 
ever rode, but in the hands of another man this horse 
would, in all probability have turned out a useless and 
Ticions brute*. The first trial of him seemed only to 
show that his most distinguishing characteristic was an 
utter aversion to all sorts of jumping exercise. Sir 
Charles took him out alone one morning, and endeav- 
ored to bring him to reason, but in vain. Stock still 
he stood, and no power on earth could induce him to take 
a fence. His rider came home to luncheon somewhat dis- 
gusted — ^but not discouraged— cast down, but not in de- 
spair. After a glass of Madeira, he brought him out again 
still patient,good-tempered, and persevering. The ani- 
mal that would have resisted coercion to the death, was 
at length subdued by kindness, and from that day Benvo- 
lio became the finest hunter in England. The marvel- 
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ons feats he performed with the Baronet on his back 
are yet related with wonder and admiration. One spot 
is pointed out that still goes by the name of " Knight- 
ley's leap," which degenerate horsemen of modem times 
gaze at with dismay, declaring that even on a second 
Benvolio, no consideration would induce them to ride at 
it. Here then is a fine instance of what can be done by 
a gentle and masteily hand. Again, there is no doubt 
that treatment is of much importance in developing the 
size and expansibility of the animal frame. Good shel- 
ter and plenty of food, given regularly, without inter- 
vals of starvation, have evidently the effect of increas- 
ing the size and early development of cattle, and the 
best breeds can be stunted and spoiled in course of 
time by an opposite system of hunger and exposure. I 
must, however, draw my remarks to a close. The 
topic is a wide one, and would take a series of lectures 
to go into in detail, but the observations I have now 
made will serve to show some of the principles which 
ought to guide us in rearing the live stock of the farm. 

ROTATION OP CROPS. 

BT THB HOB. OEOBflB OBDDXS. 

(From the New Tork Weekly Tribune of May 12, 1M9.) 

The idea of preserving the fertility of land, and at 
the same time greatly increasing the aggregate of crops 
produced, by a judicious rotation, is quite modem. 

In England great attention is paid to rotation, and 
many elaborate experiments have been made and re- 
ported in the agricultural works of that country, show- 
ing its importance and its influence in increasing the 
agricultural productions of the kingdom. 

English writers have marked out with much care va- 
rious systems of rotation of crops, giving the proper 
place to each, in view of the food it demands of the 
soil, and its power to appropriate the food that may be 
derived from the different stages of decomposition of the 
various manures used. 

The only useful lesson we American farmers can de- 
rive from all this English knowledge is the proof that a 
proper rotation does preserve the fertility of the soil, 
and greatly increase its products, when the aggregate is 
considered. 

The climate of England is so unlike ours that we 
must strike out for ourselves in laying down our plans 
of rotation. We have a climate that matures in its 
perfection the most valuable cereal, all things consid- 
ered, that a beneficent Providence has given to man — 
that England cannot produce in the open air at all — I 
refer to maize or Indian com, a'native of our own 
country, and adapted, in its different varieties, to nearly 
every part of the United States. 

Admirers of English systems of agriculture have long 
urged on the American fermers extensive cultivation of 
root crops. Though constantly urged thereto the prac- 
tical Yankee has gone on raising his Indian com, well 
knowing that as a leading crop it was beyond all com- 
parison of more ralue, in view of its cost, than any 
root crop, for his own food, or for food for his cattle, 
sheep and horses. Near cities root crops will be culti- 
vated ; but far away from markets, where land is com- 
paratively cheap, the wise farmer will only produce 
roots for special purposes, such as feed for ewes having 
lambs in early spring, or as a condiment for some pet 
animal. For special reasons, a farmer of my acquaint- 
ance has his lambs yeaned in December and January, 
to the number of two or three hundred. This man 
raises about eight acres of roots to feed with bis dry 
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hay to the mothers of these lambs, and by the time 
grass comes the next spring, these lambs weigh fifty, 
sixty, or e^en more pounds each. This man can afibrd 
to do as he does, but his case is a very peculiar one. 

The stalks of an acre of corn are generally considered 
by farmers in Central New York to be worth as much 
as an acre of hay to feed their stock in winter. The 
stalks should pay for the whole cost of the corn crop up 
to huskinff. The acre of grain should average not less 
than 2,600 pounds when dry. One pound of com will 
feed a fattening sheep one day, and eight pounds will 
feed a fattening steer a day, the proper quantity of hay 
or other forage being given in each case. 

The Illinois farmer is quite as likely to continue to 
raise great fields of Indian corui and go on feeding it in 
his wasteful way, and totally neglect raising roots to 
feed his cattle, as the Englishman in Canada is to fol- 
low up his traditions and feed roots daring his hyper- 
borean winters. At any rate, all exhortations to the 
Western corn-raisers on this point are useless, for he 
thinks he knows what he is about — ^and he does. 

With these preliminary remarks we will discuss the 
question of rotation, counting Indian corn in, and root 
crops out. 

OUR ROTATION. 

First Year. — ^The land having been well seeded with 
timothy grass and medium red clover, tne first crop 
taken is hay. 

Mueh diffi)rence of opmion has existed, and perhaps 
still exists, as to the proper time to cut hay. This point 
has undergone such full discussion that it is not worth 
while to go over the ground at this time. I will as- 
sume that the proper time is when the plants have 
reached their greatest growth, which will be readily 
known by their being in full bloom. Timothy and me- 
dium clover do not arrive at this stage of growth at the 
same time, and of necessity one must be cut too early 
or the other too late. The clover being by far the most 
important is taken as the guide. But the fkrmer who 
has a large hay crop to make cannot delay until even 
the earliest is quite ready. He must begin his haying 
a little early, and then be will finish it a little late in 
the season. 

In Central New York, about the 20th day of June, 
haying commences, and on large farms occupies about 
one month of time. The best methods of conducting 
this important business I do not propose to discuss here, 
though i have some very positive notions in regard to 
them. 

As soon as the hay has been removed from the ground 
the clover starts a new growth, and if gypsum is ap- 
plied and warm rains come, by the middle of the month 
of September there will ordinarily be a fine crop of seed 
matured and ready to cut. This seed crop has varied 
with us from one to seven bushels to the acre. It is 
not the custom here to cut this seed crop close to the 
ffround, but to leave a very considerable proportion stand- 
ing. We do not wish to get much more than the heads, 
preferring to leave most of the stalks on the ground. 
Of course, in doing this we do not get aH the se^. 

In the seed crop the timothy shows but little, but it 
has helped make a good sod, and was of considerable 
value in the hay crop. The crop of hay should not av- 
erage, for a series of years, less than two tons to the acre, 
weighed the next winter, and the seed crop should 
average three bushels to the acre. 

This is the way we manage the first year of our rota- 
tion, taking two valuable crops. 

Second Year. — This year is devoted to pasture, with 
the expectation that each acre will abundantly feed one 
cow in an ordinary season. 

Gypsum sown about the first day of May on this pas- 
ture brings forward the white clover which abounds, 



self -town y in our pastures, and the timothy and natural 
grasses will make a dense sod several inches thick, and 
the red cjover ro^ts will get to their greatest depth and 
size, such of them as are left. 

Third Year— Indian Com.— About the 10th day of 
May plough the land in the most perfect manner pos- 
sible, and deep enough to bring, on top of the reversed 
sod, a sufficient supply of soil that is not held too firmly 
together by the grass* roots to allow of harrowing and 
marking without disturbing the sod. The roots of the 
red clover will be either cut oS by the plough or drawn 
out hy it. Six or seven inches will be about the best 
depth to give the ploughing. 

Indian corn is a gross feeder, and will send its roots 
through the sod and down below it to a great depth, un- 
less the subsoil is so hard they cannot penetrate it. As 
the grass roots decay they furnish food to this wonder- 
ful plant. I say wonderf\il, for in about one hundred 
days an immense crop of stalks, and perhaps 3,000 
pounds of the richest ffrainXsecond only in its fattening 
powers to flaxseed) will be produced. 

When the crop is sufficiently ripened, it should be 
cut near the ground and put in *^ stocks '' to cure; and 
no cattle should be allowed to tramp over the field in 
the late autumn or early winter, to make tracks in and 
puddle the soil. In warm climates, where the larger 
varieties of corn are raised, this process of harvesting 
cannot be adopted, and on sandy or other loose soils U 
is not sfi important to keep cattle off the field. 

Fourth Year. — Barley or oats are sown on the com- 
stubble, the ground being ploughed but once, but that 
one ploughing being done perfectly, after the ground 
has properly dried in the spring, cutting narrow deep 
fVirrows bome farmers entertain the opinion that bar- 
ley is the best crop to precede wheat. If the ground is 
clean, that i», free from Canada thistles and other bad 
weeds, it is; but, if the ground is not in first tate con- 
dition in this respect, oats are better. 

Barley must be sown early to warrant the expectation 
of a good crop. Oats should be sown two weeks or so 
later than barley. By sowing an oat crop late, time is 
given for the thistles and otl^r foul stuff to oommenee 
growing, and make quite a show above the ground be- 
fore the ploughing; then a perfect ploughing docs mooh 
for their extirpation, and the warm weather that at that 
time of the season may be reasonably expected, will force 
the oat crop forward, and give it greatly the start of the 
weeds, and thus the crop will out-top and keep under 
these pests. Another consideration is the character of 
the soil, in deciding whether barley or oats shall be se- 
lected for the crop of the fourth year. Barley delights 
in a clay soil, and but rarely does well on a quick, sandy 
soil. 

Whichever of the crops may be selected, the treat- 
ment of the land after harvest is the same. The stubble 
being raked dean as possible from all the grain ; if the 
land is not clear of the weeds, plough it, shallow, 
say Your inches, at once, and harrow so as to insure the 
growth of all the grain left on the ground, and the 
bringing to the surfooe the roots of weeds. At this 
season of the year the sun is usually hot, and the weather 
dry ; and six weeks of summer fallowing in August and 
the forepart of September, properly managed, will do 
much toward freeing the land tcom even couch (quack) 
grass, especially if the roots are gathered by a strong 
steel-toothed horse rake, and tiien drawn off the field 
and destroyed. 

If the land is free from foul stuff, the best course is to 
turn on the stubble sheep or young cattle, and let them 
pick off what they can, until near the time fbr sowing 
wheat, and then plou^ onoe perfectly, and harrow for 
the next crop, which will be wheat. 

Fifth Year. — In the fall of the fourth year wheat was 
sown, and with it, by a device connected with the drill 
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fiz qairts of timothy seed. In the spring of the fifth 
jear red clover is to be sown. When the wheat is 
hifTested the ground should be all covered with clover 
and timothy, which are to make the meadow or hay crop 
of the first year of the next rotation. 

This is th^ five-year rotation as practiced by the best 
Ctfmers of my acquaintance, when no circumstances 
ctQse a modification— such, for instance, as the failure 
of doverseed to take 9x^ grow well ; or, perhaps, an 
QBeommon demand in the market for some one crop. 

Oar fiirmers expect, as the proceeds of this five-year 
rotation, fh>m each acre two tons of hay, three bushels 
of doverseed, the pasturage of one cow for a season, 
lift J bushels of com, and the forage produced by the 
corn crop, forty bushels of barley, or fifty bushels of 
osU, as the case may be, and twenty to twenty-five 
bushels of wheat. 

If the ground has previously been well tilled, and is 
not rofested with foul weeds, each grain crop is raised 
bj one ploughing. Land free fVom stone and all other 
obstmctions, ai^ that has been p^viously properly 
managed, can be perfectly cultivated by one ploughing, 
that b the f\irrow can be turned over and pulverized, 
if the right plough is used, and the right man has the 
holding of it. 

Modifieationi of our Rotations. — To carry out strictly 
the five-year rotation we have to suppose the fkrm to be 
divided into five equal parts, and that the owner will 
flod it to h» interest to raise crops in just the propor- 
tion hiid down. As has been already suggested, for va- 
rioas reasons this is not always so, and thus modifica- 
tions are from year to year made — some of them will 
DOW be stated. 

The yield of grass the first year after the wheat has 
been taken off is much greater than it is the second 
jear, that is, a larger crop of hay can be cut the first 
year; there is more clover this year than afterward. 
The convenience of the farmer often causes him to pas- 
ture the (Lnt year, until late in August, and then by one 
perfect ploughing turn in all the clover that he can, and 
lowwh^. By just this process we have produced crops 
of wheat at the least cost per btuhel of any we have 
rtiied. A case occurs to me in which we treated a 
twenty-acre field in this way, and got thirty -three bush- 
els to the acre. This was the cheapest wheat to us of 
toy ever raised on the farm. 

The next year this laud went in^o barley, followed by 
wheat, when it was again seeded to grass. 

It has, in some few instances, happened that wheat 
has been sown on wheat stubble, thus taking two wheat 
crops in succession, sowing grass seed on the second 
crop. But this can be Justified only on land in high 
condition. 

Various other modifications that will readily suggest 
themselves to the minds of grain-raising farmers, be- 
come necessary or very convenient. But the leading 
point is constantly kept in view. Fill the ground with 
clover roots and the roots of grasses as often as practi- 
cable, and then kill them with the plough, and convert 
their decomposed substances into grain. 

A farmer, who is an entire stranger, writes me a long 
and valuable letter making many important suggestions, 
for which I am obliged to him, and quotes from a for- 
mer article of mine a sentence which he asks me to re- 
print, and put it in capitals, and as it expresses about 
wh»i I want to say just here, I comply with his request 
— Thb obass oeop is the basis or all improvement, 

WHKBB IT CA9 BB MADE TO GROW WBLL. 

Jt what tiwu in tht Rotation ihould the Barn-yard 
Manure be *Avpliid f — ^For some years I have been try- 
ing to learn the best methods of taking care of and using 
bvn-yard manure, and now I am reiuly to confess my 
jack of knowledge in regard to this important matter. 

Farmers that raise n^uch grain, and keep a proper 



stock of sheep or cows to consume their coarse fodder, 
or, if not consume it, to trample it underfoot during the 
winter, and get it in condition to be applied to the land, 
make immense quantities of manure that costs them 
much labor to handle, and it is always a matter oT great 
interest to them to learn the best methods of doing this 
work. I do not propose to enter into the discussion of 
this topic now, but will state the practice most approved 
here. 

Sheep are the best farm stock to lAanufacture manure. 
Properly wintered under sheds that can be closed 
against storms, having small yaMs connected with them, 
sheep will trample much straw under foot, and will dis- 
pose in like manner of the coarser part of the corn stalks 
so well, that twice or three times during the winter the 
manure can be drawn on sleds fVom the sheds and yards, 
and spread on the snow that then covers the pastures 
and ground designed for the next year's crop of com. 
The manure must be quite fine to Justify its being put' 
on the ground designed for com. Spread on pastures a 
bad flavor is given to the grass next year, but aside n*om 
this objection, I know of no place where it does so much 
good. A pasture treated in the winter to raw, unfer- 
mented manure, will be so strong in grass, and the soil 
will become so rich that, whether ploughed the next 
summer for wheat, or after being one year grazed, and 
then pift into com, that the maximum yield may be 
reasonably expected. This winter manuring costs the 
least of all methods, and probably saves the most of the 
value of the manure of any known to me. 

But the bam -yards of a productive grain fkrm will be 
covered in the spring a foot or two deep with the butts 
of corn stalks, straw, and manure fVom cows, young 
cattle, etc., that will be so coarse that it requires reduc- 
ing in bulk by fermentation. This matter Is pitched 
into large piles in the yard, fVora time to time sprinkled 
with gypsum, and about the first of July the sides of 
the piles cut down and cast on the top, to promote the 
decay of the part of the manure that has been so ex- 
posed to the air that fermentation has been very slight. 

Thus treated this coarse manure will be so reduced 
oy the time that wheat is to be sown In the fall that it 
can be drawn out and scattered on the top of the wheat 
ground immediately before harrowing and drilling in 
the seed. Selecting that part of the wheat ground that 
most requires help, we top-dress it with this rotted ma- 
nure, not mixing it with the soil more than the harrow 
and drill buries it with a very slight covering. 

This last described method of handling bara-yard 
manure is vastly more expensive than the one first 
given ; but, all things considered, I know of no better 
way to take care of the coarser parts of it. 

In this very summary statement of our methods of 
using barn-yard manure, I have avoided arguing the 
controverted points that are involved — some of them 
may come up for consideration at a Aiture time- 

Rotation of Crops Involves Mixed Agriculture.'^ 
There are sections of country where rotation of crops 
and a system of mixed agriculture is impracticable. 
And there are districts where the plough cannot be used 
at all. But a very large proportion of this country is in 
all respects well adapted to the production of a grt* at \2i* 
riety of crops, and to the support, at the same time, of 
large flocks of sheep, or herds of cattle. Wherever 
mixed agriculture is practicable^ it results in vastly in- 
creasing the grand total of the yield of the fhilts of the 
earth. 

That strange tendency of the American mind to run 
to extremes in everything appears among the farmers 
as strongly as anywhere else. If fine woof happens to 
be profitable to raise, a fever takes hold of the owners 
of fiocks, which soon becomes a. mania. Individuals be- 
come noted as breeders. Some f^mcy name becomes 
famous, and the sheep of certain men rise hi pric. 
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first to hundreds, soon to thoosands of dollars eacb| 
until a single animal has been sold for the price of a 
farm adequate to the support, when managed by a ra- 
tional man, of an ordinary family. 

This sheep fever in due time results in over produc- 
tion of wool ; low prices follow; men begin to rub tbeir 
eyes, as though waking from some strange dream, and 
the bubble bursts. A reaction follows ; good sheep are 
slaughtered by the thousand, saving only their pelts and 
tallow, and the business of wool-raising, as a regular 
branch of farming, is as unduly depressed, as at the 
time of the popular insanity it was unduly elevated. 

A few men have made money ; many men have lost 
money ; but there has been one real gain. Sheep have 
been greatly improved, and the knowledge of the best 
manner of managins flocks has been very much extended. 

It would hardly be safe for a man who wishes to live 
a quiet and peaceable Ufe, to name that special branch 
of farming, m this connection, that has so long eiyoyed 
a foreign demand for its productions, and is now in the 
acme of its success. But for the sake of the prosperity 
of this business, it certainly is to be hoped that our poli- 
ticians will not commence a suit for the damages done us 
in the time of the rebellion by the Alabamas that swept 
our commerce fVom the seas, in that only court to which 
nations bring their grievances for settlement 

The prosperity of a nation's agriculture must be based 
on the production of a great variety of staples, if it be 
possible, the production of all the raw material for the 
food and raiment of all the people. Thus the nation is 
made independent of all other peoples in time of peace 
or of war. 

True as this is of a nation, it is really no less true of 
an individual farmer, so far as his soil and climate will 
permit him to diversify and increase the variety and 
number of the products of his land. 

Farm. Stock with Oram- Raising, i$ Necestarily Con- 
ntcted with a Proper Rotation. --In the rotation sug- 
gested in this paper one-fifth of the farm is paslure, 
beside the pasturage derived in the early spring fVom 
ground that is to be ploughed for com, and that which 
IS derived from the fields ft'om which wheat has been 
harvested. The wheat stubbles will, without injuring 
the grass, give a large amount of pasture — at a time 
when usually most desired — that will be fresh, and 
much liked by the form stock. 

A grain farm, under a proper rotation, will carry 
through the summer a large stock, and produce none 
the less grain, if we take a period of, say ten years, 
into account. This fkrm stock, in the winter, will work 
the cornstalks and straw into manure. In fact, the 
stock is a necessity to the grain farmer in the winter. 
Before the grain raisers of Central and Western New 
York understood this thing, the straw fVom their grain 
was a great incumbrance, and much of it was burned up 
immediately after the grain was thrashed, in the fields 
where it grew. 

To sum this matter up, a proper farm stock, over and 
aboye the teams, cows, etc., necessary to meet the 
wants of the fkrm, can be supported on a grain farm 
with very little cost, except the care and attention 
required. 

It may be said that the straw, corn stalks, etc., might 
he sold for money. Near large towns this may be true, 
but it is not true. away fVom such markets. But it 
should not be sold off* the farm, unless the owner of the 
farm intends to sell the soil within a few years. The 
bam-y^ard manure made by cattle and sheep, by tramp- 
ing this coarse forage under foot, is an important mat- 
ter in that system that looks to making a farm self-sus- 
taining and self-improving. 

A well managed grahi farm should sell grain, clover 
seed, meat, wool, cheese, and butter — ^but not hay, com 
■talks, or straw, until it has become so f^rtUe by its own 



self-sustaining and creative powers that too much straw 
is produced in the grain crops. Then, perhaps, it will 
do to sell a little hay — ^when it brings a large price. 

Such persons as have done me the honor of reading 
my communications lately published in the Tribune, 
will have learned that I believe in a farm sustaining it- 
self, and that with very little aid from outside, it should 
be, by judicious cultivation, carried to the very highest 
point of production that the climate will allow. I fully 
recognize the inherent differences in soils, and their 
adaptability to special crops, and I do not say that tbe 
exact methods I have pointed out are applicable every- 
where. But I have no sympathy whatever with that 
school of writers who appear to think that the world is 
going to ruin by reason of the deterioration of the farm- 
ing lands. 

There is a period in new countries in which bad farm- 
ing is almost universal; then comes the necessity of re- 
form, and reform becomes the order of the day. So 
far as I know, farming is now improving in all the older 
sections of the country, except, perhaps, in the neigh- 
borhood of cities. The temptation to raise hay and sell 
it at high prices in a great city, leads to the worst farm- 
ing that has come under my notice. Whenever I hear 
a farmer say that he pays $50 or $60 an acre for manure 
to put on his fields, and then learn that this manure is 
mostly straw that has become stained a little in some 
city stable, fifty or more miles from where it is applied 
as manure, I am quite apt to tell that farmer that his 
money has been badly laid out, and that in a proper 
system of mixed husbandry and with a proper rotation 
of crops, he would have saved this expense. 

ON REARING CALVES. 
From the Mark Lane Bxpress of May 29, 1871. 

BT THE NORTHXRir FABHSB. 

At the present season this sabject engaees tbe attention 
of stook-Dreeders to a large extent, the healthy progress 
of yoang cattle being a matter of very serious Importmnee, 
much loss retalting to owners if they grow np pnoy or 
badly - thri ven ; and, on the other hand, tbe profit sod 
satisfaction is ooosiderablo when they do well, beoomiDf; 
tbe very foundation of future prosperity. To have good 
calves worth the trouble and expense of rearing some fore- 
sight is necessary, the parents requiring to have, as far as 
possible, good frames, fair sise, and sound eonstiiutioni. 
It is useless to rear a calf out of a delicate cow, as how- 
ever well attended to, it will be always weakly, and bard 
to keep in condition, never at any time preserving a 
creditable appearance amongst the rest of the stock, and 
never able to g^ve a return for tbe expense incurred id 
rearing and feeding. To have sound healthy stock should 
be the leading object of every breeder, and this can only 
be accomplished by selecting parents of sound constitu- 
tion, and sending away every calf as soon as born which 
is deficient in stamina, narrow across the loins, flat-ribbed 
or too light of bone. Weeding them at birth prevents 
much after -disappointment, and saves both trouble and 
expense, as, after feeding a delicate calf for a few weeks, 
one is loath to get rid of the young creature, even 
although palpably not worth the trouble of rearing. Mere 
smallness of sise I count no objection, as, if well -formed 
and healthy, a calf of good breeding can be forced into 
growth by liberal treatment, and at weanine-time tbe 
difference will be scarcely perceptible between those which 
were dropped of a fair sise and those that were under tbe 
average at birth. The offspring of badly-bred bulls are 
not worth rearing, however healthy they may be, large 
of frame or otherwise promising, as, with only ordinary 
advantages, in the shape of food and shelter, young cat- 
tle which are bred from pure bulls will shoot far ahead of 
them, and will be worth while but yearlings from three 
to five pounds a-head more than those which have the 
disadvantage of being cross-bred from both sire and dam. 
At a fair in the beginning of April I saw well-bred calves 
ten months old, in but very middling condition, sold by a 
farmer for six pounds e^Qh^ while his neighbour who 
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flood aloDgiide bim eould not get an offer for his two- 
year-olde, although asking aotaallj less monej than the 
other got for his calvei. Every effort should be made by 
the owner of breeding stock to procure good bulls* If 
the cows are few in number, two or more neighbors 
should join and get a good sire with a pedigree, and where 
eren this cannot be accomplished a few of the best cows 
should be sent to a bull of breeding and character, and 
the serrice paid for. In the case of breeding young stock 
a fair start is more than half the battle, as from the time 
they are able to shift for themselves they are worth money 
and will bring it without trouble, while those that are 
eroM-bred from both parents can scarcely be converted 
into cash until of such an age as to enable the purchaser 
to calculate with some precision what he will be able to 
tmm them to so as to reimburse him for his outlay. 
There is neither profit nor satisfaction to be got by put- 
ting good and expensively grown or purchased food in 
bad skins, it never will or can pay. With good blood so 
widely diffueed as it is at the present day, there is really 
little temptation to breed from cross-bred stock, and to 
eontlnne doing so shows a Urge amount of carelessness 
and indifference to their own interests on the part of those 
who year after year carry out a system which should be 
obeolete. Apart from good blood, there is still another 
matter to be looked to, so as to ensure as far as possible 
the dropping of good healthy calves, which will be worth 
taking the trouble to rear. This more particularly refers 
to the treatment of the cows when carrying calves, as if 
ihey are milked too long, or insufficiently supplied with 
food when dry, the offspring will be more or less affected, 
and a certain proportion of the members of a herd will 
if neglected at this time be sure to throw puny, wretched 
calves, quite unfit to be held over for feeding purposes, 
or for reproduction. If a cow is a free milker, no doubt 
the temptation is great to draw the milk from her as 
long as she will give it in any quantity, and this more 
pnrticularly when there happens to be a good market for 
dairy produce. If a good bull has been provided for the 
stoek, and rearing the calves forms a regular and impor- 
tant branch of mdustry in connection with the dairy 
boainess, milking to within a few weeks of calving time 
beoomes very short-sighted policy on the part of those 
who permit such a thing to be done. It is clear that the 
foetus must be imperfectly nourished, when there is such a 
continual drain on the system of the dam, and what is made 
in oneway is surely and unavoidably lost by the other; 
via., the impaired constitution, and in oonsequenccy de- 
ereaeed value of the calf. From eight to ten weeks is 
little enough time for the cow to be dry when a good 
healthy, well -developed, calf is desirable; and its extra 
value will fully repay its owner for the sliffht loss sus- 
tained in the decreesed quantity of milk. January and 
February calves do well if the arrangements of the dairy 
permit of Uieir being properly attended to, and the cows 
properly nourish.ed during the period of gestation. They 
are reared and ready to go out to the pastures by the time 
the grass is sufficiently ^rward to afford a full bite, and 
are lardy and strong for the following winter. As a 
general rule, however, the month of April is the most 
toitable time for the bulk of dairy cattle to calve. It is 
first uf all more natural, the springing is assisted by the 
genial weather, the udder is much better filled in conse- 
qnence, and the cow is in better condition and health than 
when she calves in the dead of winter, even with a short 
interval of rest previous to parturition. This necessarily 
tells on the progeny, the calves being dropped firm and 
strong on their limbs, stouter of body, ana well fleshed. 
Toang cows calving verr early in spring are exceedingly 
apt to get wrong in the bowels, lose condition rapidly, and 
If at all of a delicate constitution will remain thin for 
years unless permitted to lose a season, which renovates 
the constitution, and restores them to good condition if 
there is a possibility of its being recovered. I may 
remark en pauant that permitting a very thin cow to 
ran well into the season before calving — say from end of 
Hay till beginning of July, will generally have the effect 
of permanently strengthening her, completely overcom- 
ing the tendency to excessive leanness so frequently dis- 
played by kindly milking cows of the verv best breeds. 
file cow having brought forth her young, the young anl-. 



mal should be removed from its dam whenever she has 
ticked it dry. On no account should it be permitted to 
suck, as its doing so provokes an infinity of trouble, the 
mother on its removal withholding her milk with the 
expectation of its being restored, and the calf obstinately 
refusing to swallow a drop of milk until absolutely 
starved into submission. The annoyance thus given by 
both animals is intense; this, however, being not alto- 
gether the greatest trouble involved, as there is immi- 
nent danger of the udder becoming inflamed and the cow 
sustaining serious injury from retention of the milk. 
Where the object in keeping a breeding herd is princi- 
pally for rearing cattle of good blood, every other con- 
sideration being sacrificed or at best but secondary, then 
decidc'lly the calves should be suckled, the necessity for 
hand feeding being in such a case completely negatived. 
Every calf intended to be reared should be allowed to 
partake of the biestings, nature's medicine, without which 
the little creature so recently ushered into the world can- 
not possibly survive, or, if perchance it may do so, it is 
only to drag out a miserable existence for a few weeks. 
Although comparatively easy to get calves to drink, when 
gone about in a proper manner, it is exactly the opposite 
when attempted by a hasty -tempered or ignorant person 
who endeavours to do by force what can only be accom- 
plished bv gentleness and patience. The instinct of the 
calf teaches it to raise its head and strike against the 
vessel which contains the milk, while the ignorant 
attendant keeps pushing the head down. Others, to save 
themselves trouble, put their finger into its mouth, keep- 
ing it there until the habit has been formed; and the 
calf, by-and-bv will not touch the milk until the hand is 
introduced. In teaching the calf to drink, there is no 
better plan than to open the mouth with one hand, which 
is easily done by slipping the arm under its neck, keep- 
ing the mouth raised at the same time. With the other 
hand the milk can be lifted out of the pail and poured 
into its mouth, when it is compelled to swallow it. The 
first feed may be given in this way, and possiblv the sec- 
ond, if it may appear necessary; but after that there 
need be no further trouble taken; the calf, having 
acquired the habit of swallowing, will drink freely with- 
out the slightest assistance. This mode of teaching a 
oalf to drink saves a great deal of after-trouble and 
annoyance; nothing more being required than to place 
the milk before it. Prevention of contact is of the 
utmost importance where there are a number of calves 
being reared together of mixed genders; they are less 
liable to accident, and enjoy better health. Separation 
by cribs so arranged as that the occupants can see each 
other is undoubtedly the best mode of preventing contact 
as they can stir about and benefit by the exercise. Such 
accommodation is, however^ not attainable by ordinary 
farmers, and they must content themselves with tying 
them by the neck. However unnatural it may seem at 
first sight to tie calves of a fortnight old by the neck, it 
answers wonderfully well in practice, and is altogether so 
oonvenient that anyone beginning to follow it out will be 
very reluctant to leave it off, and, in fact, is not at all 
likely ever to do so, A leather strap with buckle is the 
most convenient fastening, a swivel being attached to the 
cord connecting it with the post to prevent the possibility 
of an accident. Separation is the only cure for sucking, 
a habit which calves cannot be kept from when loose, and 
which is often the cause of serious loss. In this way also 
the food can be given to each animal with great exact- 
ness, every one getting its own share, however shv or 
timid; and if there are some tedious in drinking (which 
often occurs), they may take their own time without any 
danger of being robbed by the others. For this reason it 
will be found that the smaller or weakly calves come on 
quicker than when a number are fed out of one trough, 
tne 'trong in the latter case invariably pushing back the 
weak. The young animals do not seem to suffer from 
want of exercise, as might very naturally be assumed, 
but on the contrary thrive rapidly, preserve an amasing 
appetite, and if properly fed, are always in excellent con- 
dition. When sucking is thoroughly prevented, there is 
no danger of loss from hairs introduced into the stomach, 
and getting impacted into a hard ball, a fruitful source of 
morUlity at some seasons, the poor things dying in 
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frlghtfal agony, and generally jait at tbe age when they 
are all bat reared. Twice a day is quite often enough to 
feed a oalf, giving a third meal inrolving a certain amount 
of extra trouble, besides interfering with the milk which 
has been placed in the dairy, always an unpleasant thing 
for either mistress or maid who takes charge of it. The 
stomach being cleared by the action of the biostings, and 
digestion fairly commenced, there is little difficulty in 
keeping the young animal in healthy thriving condition. 
To sharpen the appetite half-a-ffal1on of new milk will be 
sufficient for each meal during the first four or five days, 
gradually increasing the quantity until it reaches two 
gallons a day, more than that being scarcely required for 
any calf intended to be held over for store purposes. 
About the tenth day a portion of good skim milk may be 
substituted, slightly increasing it each day until the six- 
teenth or so, when the new milk may be altogether with- 
held. In the early months of spring and sammor calves 
thrive well on good skim milk, and by the time the 
weather becomes warm enough to cause coagulation, they 
do equally well on the thick milk, fattening on it if sun - 
plied in abundance. For the quantity of milk to do 
given a calf at each meal there snould be no special rule, 
each animal after being fairly started getting as much 
as it drinks without repletion, its fully rounded sides 
being an excellent and unfailing indication of enoueh 
bavinff been drunk for that time. An objection may be 
made by many that the skim milk is here proposed to be 
too eariy substituted for the warm milk as it comes from 
the cow, but I say it advisedly, that it will not pay the ordi- 
nary tenant-farmer who breeds cross-bred cattle, to con- 
tinue to give it longer than from a fortnight to three 
weeks. If he does so it interferes witb his other arrange- 
ments regarding the disposal of his dairy produce; and 
however unlikely it may appear in theory tbe difference 
between two lots of calves at weaning time, which have 
been fed, the one on new milk and the other on coagula- 
ted milk, will not be perceptible unless the former is 
given in much greater abundance than any ordinary rent 
paying farmer is likely to give it. Large numbers of the 
veal calves that reach the English markets from Ireland 
are fed purely on thick milk, the cream beiaff taken off, 
and the unbroken mass then placed before the animal, 
which is permitted in this case to drink to repletion. 
Calves reared for merely store purposes are, in the great 
dairy districts of the Province of Munster, invariably 
thick fat when weaned, with grand bone and substance, 
although not a particle of trouble was taken with them 
in any way, otherwise than supplying them with abund- 
ance of coagulated milk. It is astonishing how soon 
calves will nibble at a bit of sweet hay when hung up 
temptingly before them, and when about a month old it 
should be placed within their reach, as it helps to pre- 
serve them in health, keeping the stomach and bowels in 
tone; it is, moreover, a source of amusement to the little 
things, and teaches them to eat. In May, when the 
days begin to get warm and fine, the early calves can be 
gradually accustomed to the open air by letting them out 
a few hours in the middle of the day; in a very short 
time they will become perfectly hardy, and may be allowed 
to remain out night and day. If put out too suddenly 
the coats will stare, and growth be checked for a consid- 
erable time. The cold-searching winds which generally 
precede rain at this season are highly injurious to young 
animals newly turned out of a warm house, and they 
should not be permitted to remain out under its infiuence. 
It is a wretched sight to see a lot of young calves stand- 
ing with their backs arched and coats staring, while the 
rain beats pitilessly on them, and from this also they 
should have protection, until warm weather has decidedly 
set in. When calves are weaned it is highly essential for 
their well-doing that they should be supplied with 
abundance of water. A very little neglect on this point 
will undo much of the good already done, and undermine 
the foundation of good health and sound constitution so 
carefully and expensively laid during the previous four 

months. 

PIG~BREEDING AND FEEDING. 
(From Bell's Messenger, May 29, 1871.) 
The same rule applies to pigs aa to other farm ani- 



mals—choose a good breed, especially in the male pa- 
rent. Where there is a great natural tendency to fat- 
ten, follow the advice of the late Mr. Fisher Hobba. 
who said, when selling a breeding sow, " Let her work 
hard for a living; don't feed her bountifblly. or she 
will get fat and have no pigs, or very few." There was 
wisdom in this; but remember that the kincTof food yon 
give her in a most important consideration. The foetus 
cannot be properly formed unless the materials are of 
the right sort, for there fnust be the elements of bone, 
muscle and fiit — ^the latter alone is of little use; there- 
fore avoid the fatal mistake of giving to the sow a large 
quantity of roots before parturition. The same mistake 
is often made with sheep and cows. If a sow is allowed 
to range at large, she does well, having access to pas- 
ture, because in a good pasture we have a great variety 
of plants, possessing various and valuable qualities — 
aromatic, condimental, and others, generally available 
to the juvenile formation and development, which the 
natural instinct of the animal teaches her to select. 
This may be supplemented by pollard; bran, a little 
meal, boiled potatoes, and a few swedes or white tur- 
nips, but very few mangolds, especially when fresh and 
succulent. A moderate supply of peas, beans and bar- 
ley, or soaked Indian corn may be added; also tares, 
clover and green beans with the pods on. Cabbage is 
very safe food. Nothing comes amiss to a sow. The 
great point is to take care that the food should consist 
of a variety and not, as is too often the case, be confined to 
one sort, especially roots. After parturition roota may 
be much more liberally given, and especially cabbage, 
in conjunction with other food; but as the period of 
parturition approaches, and especially immediately after 
parturition, to guard against fever, the diet should be 
sparing and cooling. I know some who invariably give 
an ounce of Epsom salts in the liquid food to the sow 
after parturition. After recovering from the •excit'C- 
ment, the necessary materials for milk-making must bo 
contained in the food. Cottagers are often successful 
with their sowsj where they have a chance of roaming in 
lanes and coming home to receive a little meal, boiled 
potatoes, pot liquor, vegetables, etc. In cold weather, 
warmth and shelter are essential. Never allow a pig to 
bury itself In stable manure, or make holes in the floor 
and lie in them, for cold will strike the heated side and 
give him heaves or lung complaint. Young pigs, when 
taken (torn the mother, should have pollard, a little 
meal, and a variety of foe d, but e8i)ecially skimmed 
milk with fine pollard or middlings, and as they grow 
older, peas, soaked Indian com, etc. A few^ roots and 
green food are always acceptable. For fattening pigs 
nothing beats one-third pea meal and two-thirds barley 
meal, if mixed with skim milk so much the better. 
Pigs may be fattened very rapidly by steamed roots 
mixed with m^\ or boiled potatoes, the food given 
warm. Although bulky looking they will not weigh so 
well, or eat so well, as those fattenecl on pea and barley 
meal, with or without milk. I was very successftil in fat- 
tening pigs or large hogs in hot weuther by placing tliem 
on spurred floors, with a pit under them. There is a 
natural tendency in pigs to huddle together ; if placed 
on soft barley straw there is no circulation of air under 
them, therefore, stiff, reedy wheat- straw is much to be 
preferred. They get fever in hot weather, unless there 
is circulation of air around them, and plenty of water. 
The latticed or sparred floors have an immense advan- 
tage in this respect. The urine all passes through and 
away, and they lie clean, cool, and dry, with an air cir- 
culating around them. Pigs naturally deposit their 
solid excrement in a corner away from their bed. When 
barley w»is 18s 6d per qr. I fattened about 400 pigs, and 
was always very successful in avoiding disease; they 
were all placed on sparred floors. In hot weather we 
showered upon them occasionally from the jet about 80 
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gallons of water per minute ; after the first alarm thej en- 
joyed it, their skins became as clean as the back of one's 
hand, and they fed and prospered most satisfactorily. It 
pays to give a pig when he first comes from market a 
good scrubbing with soap and water. In winter it is 
necessary either to put some straw upon the sparred 
floor, or to enclose the place so as to keep it warm, pro- 
viding sufficient ventilation. Pigs pay (in manure) as 
well or better than most animals, but the meat market 
will not carry a heavy supply, for, unlike beef or mut- 
ton, it is easily over-supplied. October and the cool 
months are best for town markets. Fat pigs in the 
country sell well at, and immediately after, harvest, 
also at hoeing time. Pigs, like other farm animals, 
should always have access to water, also to a lump of 
rock salt. Bear in mind that pigs have no wool, and if 
well bred very little hair; therefore they require 
warmth, if yon desire to economize food and produce 
fat. As sows are very apt to overlie their young this 
is easily prevented by a ledge or board, of about eight 
inches wide, projecting from the wall of the piggery, 
six to seven inches from the fioor. The little pigs are 
safe from pressure under this edge. — J. J. Mkohi, 
May 27. ^ 

"TURPENTINE v. THE TURNIP FLY." 
From Bell's Messenger, May 39, 1871. 

to mm EDITOR OP BBLL'S WKBKliV KESSBNOBR. 

Sir — A friend of mine in this neighboarhood haj, for 
iome few years past been in the habit of moistening his 
turnip seed with turpentine (in the same manner as seed 
wheat is prepared to present smut) the night before sow- 
ing, as an antidote to thetnrnip fly— more properly, the 
/iirAtp beetle ( HaUica JVsfnoriuii), with so much saooess, that 
he assures me that his tarnip crops have sinoo been exempt 
from the attaoks of this voracious little insect, while on 
one or two occasions, the crops of his immediate neighbors 
— whose seed had not been so prepared — were more or less 
eaten np by tbem. 

I have mentioned the fact to several agrioultaral 
friends, and they all seem afraid to try the experiment, 
lest the turpentioe shonld injure or kill the seed ; so, to 
insure eoi^denccy I have been trying a series of experi- 
ments in order to find out how much soaking the seed will 
bear without injury. 

I obtained seed of the ordinary white stone, green 
globe, and swede, and also of rape, and procured some of 
the best wood (not mineral) turpentine, weighed ont the 
seed in one onnoe samples, and commenced by patting a 
sample of each into a small jar, and poUring tarpentine 
over it, to complete immersion, at ten p. m. on the 9th of 
of this month ; tied the jars down with prepared paper, 
to prevent evaporation, and proceeded m like manner 
with a sample of the four varieties of seed eaoh night 
until the L5tb inst., when I prepared additional samples 
by merdy moietening the seed with turpentine and allow- 
ing the jars to remain uncovered duriog the night, in order 
to allow the tarpentine to pass off by evaporation. On the 
following morning (May lOth) I took them all out of soak, 
dried them in the forenoon (by spreading and exposing 
eaoh sample on a sheet of paper to the action of the 
atmosphere), and sowed them in the afternoon, tiigether 
with a sample of each seed in its natural state (unaffected 
by tarpentine) in separate rows, carefnlly labelled, and 
on a plot of ground prepared in the usual way for turnips, 
with farmyard manure. 

On carefally examining the experimental plot this 
morning (May 23), I fonnd each sample in a forward 
state of vegetation, having roots from half an inch to 
one inch in length, and the cotyledon leaves just begin- 
ning to show themselves above ground, and looking 
exceedingly healthy, without any appreciable difference 
in the forward state of any of the 38 samples sown: (if 
any, the plants of the seed that had been in soak lor a 
week were slightly in advance of the rest). The plot of 
ground was not watered when the seed was sown, or since, 
with the exception of a slight shower of rain, (scarcely 
worth mentioning). 

Uenoe it is evident that tarnip seed will bear a week's 



soaking in turpentine, if necessary, without being injured 
therebjf; and as a pint of tarpentine is suflicient to 
moisten several pounds of seed, and the operation is sim- 
ple and comparatively inexpensive, I think it Is well 
worth a trial. 

The tarnip beetle I refer to is thus deseribed in *' Wil- 
son's Farmer's Dictionary " : — '* The. insect is about one- 
eighth of an inch in length. It is smooth and shining, 
and of a brassy black colour, with a slight tinge of green, 
particnlarly on the wing oases, each of which has a pale 
yellow or slightly sulphur coloured stripe running along 
the middle, curved inwards posteriorly and not reaching 
quite to the extremity. Sach is the voracity of this 
beetle, that it has been observed, when shot ap for the 
special examination of its habits, to consume no fewer 
than ten plants every day. The favourite food of the 
beetle, is the yoang turnip plant, just as it is beginning 
to nnfold the cotyledon leaves." When the plants have 
acquired some degree of strength and the foliage is con- 
siderably developed, the injury done is usually insignifi- 
cant, as the partial consumption of the leaves does not 
interfere so materially with their functions, as to have 
the effect of diminishing the sise of the bulb. It has 
been said that the manure which most effectually pro- 
motes the growth of the plant will be the best defence 
from the insect; and that when the growth is slowest, the 
danger from the insect is most serious A gleam of sun- 
shine is almost sufficient to eall them 'into active life; 
bat it requires the accumulated rays of the sun, and a 
much longer duration of warmth, to set in action the 
fluids of plants. It is the opinion of a great many agri - 
culturists that raw and long manure harbours the beetle, 
and if tnrnips be sown on a stubble crop they are often 
completely destroyed. Whether this arises from the 
hollow straws forming a retreat for the beetles, or that 
the weeds had supported them, or the maggots, so that 
the chrysalides were lying undisturbed in the land, 
is not easily explained. 

It has been recommended that no less than three or 
four pounds of seed should be drilled to the acre, and six 
or seven pounds broadcast, as thick sowing causes the 
plants to grow much more rapidly when young than thin 
sowing ; and the surest way to obtain a strong erop is to 
sow seed of the same age, otherwise the plants do not 
come up simultaneously, and the beetle will attack and 
destroy the crop in detail. It is also recommended to 
drill in with the seed, a compost containing the strongest 
animal manures — ammonia in short — as guano, etc., 
the properties of which are not only distasteful to insect 
life, but force the young plants forward so as to defy 
their attacks. 

The artificial watering of the young turnip crops every 
other day — 4, 5, or times if necessary-^-lias also been 
recommended as an antidote, but to pursue such a course 
on our wold farms, where every drop of water is precious, 
and many of the turnip fields 30 or 40 acres in extent, 
wonld be no joke ! 

In Hanover, fields of white turnips have been preserved 
from the fly by thickly sprinkling the dust of chalky 
roads on the young plants at night, when a heavy dew is 
falling nntil they appeared covered with the powder. 
The fly, it is said, will at once disappear, especially if 
the next day be a bright sunshine, and the dust is dried 
upon the leaves, which prevents their little teeth from 
gnawing the leaf, or disgusts them in some other way, 
and they depart to more agreeable quarters. 

An agricultural friend of mine on the Yorkshire wolds 
has applied powdered lime in a similar manner, and with 
marked success. 

It is said by some that farmers are the greatest grum- 
blers in existence I and wonder why it should be so ; but 
if such would consider how they are often plagued with 
insect blights, etc., and their crops sometimes eaten up 
before their very eyes, while the merchant has his goods 
safely stored in a warehouse, and well insured perhaps, 
the wonder ceases. At any rate I hope that ere long, 
means will be discovered for putting a more effectual stop 
to the ravages of the tarnip beetle, which, though minnte 
in itself, is by no means the least plague to a farmer's 
crop. I remain, dear sir, year's obediently, 

H. S. HARLAND. 

Brompton, York, May 23, 1871. 
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NOTICES AND DONATIONS. 

Annals of the Lyceum of Natural History of New 
York. Vol. 9, No. 18. 

Thornton's Circular. A record of Short Horn Trans- 
actions. Vol 2, No. 12, April, 1871. John Thornton, 
No. 16 Langham place, London, W., England. 

Bulletin of the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers. Vol. 2, No. 4. Boston, Mass. 

Memoirs of the Boston Society of Natural History. 
On the earthquakes of New England, 1689-1869, by 
William T. Bringham, A. M., A. A. S. 

Monthly Reports of the Department of Agricnltnre, 
for March, April, May and June, 1871. 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the Wilmington Insti- 
tute, 1871. Wilmington, Delaware. 

Premium List of the Annual Exhibition of the 
Queens County Agricultural Society to be held near 
Mineola, L. I., September 27, 28 and 29, 1871. 

Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History. 
Vol. XIII. pages 869 to 436 

Premium List of the Annual Fair of the Otsego 
County Agricultural Society to be held in Cooperstown, 
September 12, 18 and 14, 1871. 

General Catalogue of seeds and plants of Vilmorin. 
Andrieux & Co.. 4 Quai de la M^gisserie, Paris. 

Premium List of the Annual Fair of the California 
State Agricultural Society, to be held at the city of 
Sacramento, September 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 and 28, 1871. 

Ten copies of the Report of the Secretary of the Iowa 
State Agricultural Society for the year 1870 ; also an- 
nexed, the Report of the Secretary of the Horticultural 
Society. 

How to hire and how to let a farm. By J. J. Mechi. 
May, 1871. 

Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture and Pub- 
lic Work for the Province of Ontario, on Agriculture 
and Arts, for the year 1870. Toronto. 

Report of the Commissioners of Public Works for 
the Province of Ontario, for the year 1869. 

Eighth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, January, 1871. 

The External and Internal Parasites of Man and Do- 
mestic Animals. By A. E. Verrill, Prof, of Zoology in 
Yale College. 6 copies from T. S. Gold, West Cornwall, 
Ct. 

Fifty* third Annual Report of the Trustees of the 
State Library. 

List of Premiums of the Annual Exhibition of the 
Orleans County Agricultural Society to be held at Al- 
bion, September 16 and 16, 1871. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Vol. 17. 
Washington, D. C. 

Steiger's Literary Monthly Report (German). 2d 
vol. May. 1870, to April, 1871. 

Through Dr. Flugel, Leipzig. Agricultural Gazette 
of the Prussian Provinces, Nos. 1 to 12, and Nos. 40 to 
68. Konigsberg, 1870. WeeUv Journal of the Soci- 
ety for the Advancement of Gardening in the Royal 
Prussian States, for Horticulture and Botany. Nos. 1 
to 62, 1870. Berlin. Agricultural Central Journal for 
Germany. Nos. 2 and 8 (February and March), 1871. 
Berlin. 



From the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences in Mu- 
nich. Report of the Sessions of the Royal Bavarian 
Academy of Sciences in' Munich. Vol. 2, Nos. 1, 2 and 
8, 1870 ; also Memorial of Christ. Erich Herman vod 
Meyer, by Carl Alfred Zittel. 

Publications of the Society for the Promotion of 
Physical Science in Vienna. Vols. 9 and 10, 1868-69, 
and 1869-70. From the Society. 

Transactions of the Royal Zoological and Botanical 
Society of Vienna. Vol. 20, 1870. 

Annals of the Agriculture of the Royal Prussian 
States. Weekly edition, Nos. 27 to 62, 1870. Monthly 
edition, Nos. 7, 9, 10, 11 and 12, 1870. Berlin. 

From the Kongelide Danske Videuskabemes Sell- 
kabs I^obenhaven. Oversigt over det Kongelige 
Danske Videuskabemes Selskabs. No. 2 (March, April, 
May and June). 1870. 

Premium list of the 18th Exhibition of the Wisconsin 
St^te Agricultural Society, to be held at Milwaukee, 
September 26, 26, 27, 28, and 29, 1870. 

Premium List of the Nineteenth Indiana State Fair, 
to be held at Indianapolis, October 2d to 7th, 1871. 

Report of the Ballarat and Pastoral Society. Lear- 
month, Victoria, Australia, 1871. 

Annals of the Lyceum of Natural History of New 
York. Nos. 1 to 8 (February and March), 1871. 

From J. B. Lawes. Scientific Agriculture, with a 
view to profit, by J. B. Lawes, F. R S., F. C. S. Re- 
ports of Experiments on the Influence of Various Ma- 
nures on Different Species of Plants, by Dr. M. T. 
Masters and Dr. J. H. Gilbert. Exhaustion of the soil 
in Relation to Landlord's Covenants and the Valuation 
of Unexhausted Improvements, by J. B. Lawes, and 
Effects of the Drought of 1870 on some of the Experi- 
mental crops of Rothamsted, by J. B. Lawes and J. 
H. Gilbert. 

Premium List of the Alabama Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Association for the Fair of 1871, to be held at 
Montgomery, October 16 to 20. 

Premium List of the Twenty-second Annual Fair of 
the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, to be held in 
Springfield, September 26, 26. 27, 28 and 29, 1871. 

Premium List of the Thirteenth Annual Fair of the 
Minnesota State Agricultural Society, to be held in St. 
Paul, September 26, 27, 28 and 29, 1871. 

A section of one of the knees of the Flag Ship 
Congress, commanded and sunk by Benedict Arnold, 
near the mouth of Otter creek on Lake Champlain, Oc- 
tober 18, 1776, during our first naval engagement with 
Great Britain, raised after being under water ei^ty- 
four years, and presented to the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society, by S. C. Boughton, Waterford, N. T. 
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OmCEBS FOE 1871. 

Pmuien/— RICHARD CHURCH, Bolvidere, Alle- 
gioy county. 

YlOE -PrESID ENT8 . 

1st district — Thojias H. Faile, Jb., 180 Water st., 
Kew York. 

2d district — Edwin Thobnk, Millbrooki Dutchess 
county. 

Sd district — Jurian Wimne, Bethlehem Centre, Al- 
huky county. 

4tb district — Frank D. Curtis, Charlton, Saratoga 
county. 

5th district — J axes Geddbs, Fairmount, Onondaga 
connty. 

6th district — ^William M. Elt, Binghamton, Broome 
county. 

7tb district — Benjamin F. Anobl, Greneiieo, Living- 
ston county. 

8th district — Horaob S. Huntlet, Little Valley, 
Cftttaraugus county. 

Cbt. Secretary — Thomas t. Harison, Morley, St. 
Lawrence county. 

Hee. Secretary — ^William H. Boo art, Aurora, Cay- 
uga county. 

Trtutwrer — ^Luther H. Tucker, Albany. 

Executive Committee — Adin Thater, Jr., Hoosick 
Falls; Mii.0 Inoalsbb, South Hartford; Robert J. 
Swan, Geneva; Habris Lewis, Frankfort; GBORttE 
H. Brown, Millbrook; Joseph Juliand, Bainbridge; 
Jio. L. Cole, Lyons; Jas* W. Wads worth, Geneseo. 

Ex'Preeidente — J. Stanton Gould, Marsena R. 
Patrick, Thomas H. Fails, Samuel Campbell, 
Solon D. Hunobrpord. 

Entomologiet — Asa Fitch, M. D. 

Chemiit to the Society — Charles H. Porter, M. D. 

Mechanical and Consulting Engineer — ^Henrt Wa- 
terman. 

Coneulting Veterinarian — Prof. Jambs Law, M. R. 
V.C. % 



Stat« AgrteiKinl Bmbs. 

The Secretary's Office is in the New Agric«ltura1 Hall 
corner of State and Lodge streets, Albany. 

JTfiD-ilork Statt ^giicnltnral Society. 

EXECUTIVE MEETING. 

Albany, July 11, 1871. 

Present— The President, Vice-Presidents Faile, 
Thome, Winne and Greddes; the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, and Messrs. Ingafsbe, Lewis, Juliand and Cole, of 
the Executive Committee. 

Letten and exouaes for non-attendance were received 



ft-om Vice-Presidents Curtis and Huntley, the Record- 
ing Secretary, the Treasurer, Messrs. Thayer, Swan 
and Brown, of the Executive Committee, and from Ex- 
Presidents Patrick, Faile and Campbell. 

The resignation of Mr. Fordham Morris, as a member 
of the Executive Committee, on account of intended 
absence in Europe, was received and accepted. 

On motion of Vice-President Geddes, Mr. James W. 
Wadsworth, of Livingston, was elected to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Brown declining to serve as officer in charge of 
the Horse department, Mr. Wadsworth was, on motion, 
appointed to that department. 

A communication was received from Professor Alex- 
ander W. Stein, M. D., secretary of the faculty of the 
New York college of veterinary surgeons, notifying the 
Executive Committee that the faculty had resolved to 
place a fVee scholarship in that college at the disposal 
of each State Agricultural Society, and on motion the 
offer was accepted, and the nomination to such scholar- 
ship referred to the President and Secretary. 

The committee then proceeded to the selection of 
Judges and appointment of superintendents for the ap- 
proaching Fair. 



THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL FAIR. 
AlbMj, Oetolber 2, t, 4, 6, «, 1871. 

Prooramms. 

Monday, October 2, preparation and arrangement. 

Tuesday. October, 8, judges' day. In all classes ex- 
cept fruits and flowers, the judges will begin work at 
10 A. M. In Class VI, fruits and flowers, at 12 m. 

Wednesday, October 4, and days following^ exhibition 
days, the horses will be out for exhibition, by classes, 
from 10.30 a. m. to 12 m., and from 2 to 4 p. m. each 
day. 

Officers in Charoe of Departments. 

Cattle — Mr. Swan. 

Horses — ^Mr. Wadsworth. 

Sheep and Swine — Mr. Juliand. 

Poultry — Mr. Curtis. 

Implements and Machinery — ^Mr. Geddes. 

Chuin and Vegetables — Mr. Ingalsbe. 

Dairy J Sfc. — Mr. Lewis. 

Domestic — ^Mr. Cole. 

Fruits and Flowers — Mr. Angel. 

Judqbs. 

Short Horns — Thomas Bell, Eatontown, New Jersey; 
Samuel Thome, New York. 

Devons and Herefords — R. H. Van Rensselaer, Mor- 
ris; Tobias Bouck, Schoharie. 

.iyraAtVef—C. T. Hulburd, Brasher Falls; E. P. 
Prentice, Albany. 

Jerseys — John Haven, New York; C. I. Hayes, 
Unadilla. 
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Grades^ etc. — James H. Graham, Delhi; Silas D. 
Smith, Mechanicsville. 

Horses, Breeding Stock — C. C. Bradley, jr., Syra- 
cuse; P. C. Kellogg, New York. 

Work Horses — A. B. Raymond, New Torkj £. N. 
Thomas. Rose. 

Fat Sheep and Long Wools — John Purves, Madrid ; 
John Banks, Bambridge. 

Downs-^U. H. Avery, Ganastota; Alexander Mable, 
Delhi. 

Merinos—Elon Percy, Hoosick Falls; William M. 
Holmes, Greenwich. 

Sirtne— David Van Allen, Adamsville; John G. 
Hall, A.rgyle. 

Poultry —Isaac Van Winkle, Greenville, N. J.; Geo. 
Tweddle, Albany. 

Machinery and Implements — D. M. Greene, Troy; A. 
A. Sweet, Syracuse; W. Anson Wood, Hoosick Falls; 
D. W. Tuthill, Albany; John M. Williams, Salem. 

Stoves f etc. — J. S. Cooley, Canandaigua; Lyman 
Benedict, Hoosick Falls. 

Grain and Vegetables^-C. B. Way, Camillus; R. W. 
Pratt, Fort Edward. 

. Dairy, e/c— T. D. Curtis, Utica; James H. Ives, 
Salisbury. 

Wines, etc.-^L. F. Allen, Buffalo. 

Domestic — H. G. Dickerson, Lyons; Jas. W. Mairs, 
Schenectady; Edward Harper, Harpersville. 

Fruits and Flowers « Charles Downing, Newburgh; 
F. R. Elliott, Cleveland, Ohio. 



THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 

SURGEONS. 

One of our greatest needs in this country, to be felt 
more and more sorely as our farm stock becomes better 
and more valuable, is that of competent veterinarians, 
True, well educated and able men have, from time to 
time, come over from the schools of Great Britain and 
the Continent, but their numbers have been few, and 
they have usually remained in our largo cities where 
opportunities for extended and remunerative practice 
are to be bad. In the country districts, however, the 
darkness of ignorance and the worse delusive lights of 
empiricism have covered the fair field, and multitudes 
of our dumb animals annually perish or become useless 
for want of veterinary aid. Some, indeed, are worse 
than neglected, tortured by presumptuous quacks, who 
not only mistake one disorder for another, but pretend to 
treat maladies that have no existence; and happy are 
the few for whom some benevolent physician takes the 
trouble to prescribe. 

Seeing this state of things it was but natural that 
some of the best veterinarians in the city of New York, 
supported in their good work by a few of the more 
intelligent and public spirited of her citizens, should 
have associated themselves to found the first veterinary 
school in the United States A charter was obtained 
as early as 1857, but for want of means the college was 
not opened until 1864. It now occupies commodious 
aud spacious premises at No. 206 Lexington avenue, 
and has its stables, infirmary, museum, lecture theatre 
and dissecting rooms, with the following list of profess- 
ors, viz: J. Busteed, M. D., V. S., president; A. Liaut- 
ard, M. D., V. S. (comparative anatomy and operative 
surgery) ; A. Large, M. D., M. R. C. V, S. L. (theory 
and practice of veterinary medicine); F. D. Weisse, 
M. D. (surgical pathology); Alexander W. Stein, M. 
D. (secretary and professor of histology and compara- 
tive physiology) ; Samuel R. Percy, M. D. (chemistry, 



materia raedica and therapeutics), and J. L. Robinson, 
M. D., y. S. (adjunct professor of surgery). The 
regular lecture course extends from the middle of 
October until the end of February, but clinical instrnc 
tion continues through the year, and the infirmary is 
always open. The fees are fixed at the moderate sum 
of $185 including diploma.* 

During the six years the college has been in working 
order, it has graduated but a moderate number of 
young men, and it is with the view of extending the 
benefits of the institution and of making it better known 
that the faculty have resolved, as mentioned in the 
proceedings of the Executive Committee in this Journal, 
to place a free scholarship at the nomination of each 
State Agricultural Society in the United States. The 
requirements for graduation are, that the student be 
twenty-one years of age and of good moral character, 
and have attended two full courses of lectures and 
passed an examination in each of the departments of 
instruction. Few more useful and honorable pursuits 
are open to intelligent young nien than that of the vet- 
erinary practitioner. No county in our older States 
but needs and will well support at least one of the pro- 
fession, if faithful and com|ietent, and the time must 
surely come when veterinary science shall take its true 
position in public esteem and its followers be duly hon- 
ored and rewarded. This Society hopes to be able to 
nominate a meritorious candidate for the schol»rship 
placed at its disposal, and applicants for the nomination 
should apply immediately to the Secretary. 



PARASITIC DISEASE OF THE LUNGS AND 
LOWER AIR PASSAGES IN ANLHALS,—" VER- 
MINOUS BRONCHITIS," •• HOOSE," *' HUSK," 
** GAPES" 

BT JAMBS LAW, K. R. T. C, COBSULTIIIO TBTBBIBABIAB 

TO THB SOCIETY. 

A disease caused by the presence of round worms 
in the windpipe, bronchial tubes and lungs, is common 
to many animals and even reptiles. Man, himself, 
suffers, though luckily on rare occasions and in circum- 
scribed localities (Trentler, Rainey, Bristowe, Pater- 
son) , nor do even marine mammals escape, the porpoiss 
and narwhale having each their pulmonary parasites 
(Siebold, Kuhn, Quekett, Cobbold, &o.) It would 
seem, however, that it is among herbivore and birds 
that the malady most frequently attains an extensive 
prevalence, or a dangerous character. 

History of the disease in the domestic animals. — This 
affection appears to have been first noticed by Dauben- 
ton. in 1768, as having caused a great mortality among 
sheep in the neighbourhood of Montbard (Instructions 
sur les bergers, p. 269). Next, Camper notices, at 
length, an extensive outbreak in calves in Holland, in 
1778. In 1795 and 1811, both warm and wet seasons, 
it is reported as prevailing in Switzerland among calves 
of four or five months old (Despallens in Compt Rendu 
de PEcole de Lyon). In 1797. Dr. Wiesenthal, pro- 
fessor of anatomy, Baltimore, described ths gapes 
among gallinaceous poultry, and fdrnished a descrip- 
tion of the female parasite 

Since that time it has been observed and reported, too 
frequently for full notice here, among others by Wal- 
dinger, Peterka, Burgermeister, Thar, Ribbe, Hauboer, 
Huers, Monteton, Gurit, Bering, Rudolphi, Brem* 



* Those desirine further partienlan may addreas Alex- 
ander W. 8t«io, M. D., 28 West Fiflesnth street, N. Y. 
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ser, MehliSf Kordman, Diesing, Yan-BeneleD, K&chen- 
meister, Leuckart, Siebold and RoU^ in Germany; by 
Michiels, Fischer, Reynders and Janne, in Belginm; by 
Gohier, Ghabert, Yigney. Delafond. Gbaussat, Golin, 
Dujardni, Davaine, Boaley and Reynal, in France; by 
Grcolain and Alessandiini, in Italy; and by Belling- 
ham, Sandie, Padley, Read, Radcliffe Hall, Ranke, 
Crisp and Cobbold, in the British Isles. Indeed, of 
late, the disease has become so common among lambs 
and calves, in the middle and southern counties of 
England, that on many farms its recurrence is looked 
for as is the return of the seasons. 

The gapes having been first described in America, 
bas since received its due meed of attention among us; 
3ut excepting in the excellent monograph of Professor 
Verill. on "the parasites of man and domestic ani- 
mals," I do not find the ''verminous bronchitis '' of 
calves and lambs so much as referred to in American 
lit«ratare I have been able (o find no proof of the 
existence of this disease among our sheep, and the only 
evidence of its existence in calves is derived from the 
particulars of three outbreaks in different parts of New 
fork, and about which I was consulted. 

The first of these took place in the autumn of 1869, 
imong the calves of Mr. Wood, Woodville, N. Y., and 
choogh one or two had already died, the malady was 
easily controlled by putting in practice the measures 
advised id this paper. 

The second outbreak, which was only reported to me 
recently, occurred on the farm of Mr. Sutton, Ovid, 
3en$ca county, N. Y. In this case four yearlings, fed 
luring the previous autumn on a sloping dry orchard, 
ind watered from a stream in a ravine close by, were 
ittacked in March, 1870, while confined to the yards and 
red on clover hay, with water from the stream. Two died 
in from six to ten days after the seizure, a third remained 
in low condition and perished in July, and the fourth 
recovered. On this same farm the chickens and turkeys 
perished in great numbers last summer from the gapes^ 
ind squirrels have furnished specimens of bronchial 
parasites. 

The third outbreak took place in July last, on the 
farm of Mr. S. P. Swift, Cuba, Allegany county, N. Y. 
Nineteen calves were attacked, eleven of which had 
died at the time of my visit, and all the cows on the 
farm coughed and looked badly. The cows with which 
the malady probably originated, grazed on a partially 
cleared field full of stumps and brush, and abounding 
in springs and marshy places. They were driven home 
lo milk along a road between the fields occupied by the 
iwo lots of calves, and could easily interchange courte- 
sies with them over the fences. Seventeen of the calves 
kept in one field got water from a deep enclosed well 
n the centre of the field, while the remaining two never 
had water, but only milk. The calves lived on an 
-iverage from nine to fifteen days after they were at- 
tacked. The treatment, as recommended, thoroughly 
destroyed the adult worms, as I failed to find one in 
the bronchial ramifications of a calf examined and 
which had been but twice fumigated, while in those 
that died before the treatment I had prescribed had 
been put in practice an abundance of worms were 
found. The yearlings on the same farm, kept on a 
separate field and without any means of communication 
with the cows or calves, escaped the disease. 

An incident which occurred while one of Mr. Swift's 
calves was being skinned, throws some doubt on the 
fatality being due to the worms alone. A cat which 
licked some of t)ie blood 4i^ o^ ^h^ spot, t^i^d before 



the skin was separated from the body ; the body of this 
calf—the only one skinned — is further said to have ap- 
peared much infiltrated with black blood, which points 
to bloody murrain^charbon — as the immediate cause 
of death in this case at least. A cow, too, had suffered 
some time previously from an equivocal Swelling on the 
jaw, which burst and discharged an unhealthy sanions 
liquid. 

This complaint is probably much more frequent in 
calves in this country than has been yet recognized, 
and with our constant importations of English long 
wool led sheep it will be a marvel if we fail to import 
their pulmonary parasite. 

In describing the disease it will be convenient 
to consider it under difi*erent heads, grouping to- 
gether those animals which harbor the same species of 
worm. 

Verminoui bronchUis in the ox, horse, ats and 
mule. — ^The same parasite attacks one and all of these 
animals. This is the strongylut micrurtu of Mehlis, a 
small thread-like worm, the male one and a half inches 
long, the female three inches. The head is rounded, 
with no constriction or neck, the mouth furnished with 
three chitinons papillss, the oesophagus club-shaped, 
the genital orifice of the female situated in the anterior 
half of the body, and the tail pointed; the male has a 
caudal pouch with five rays standing well apart. They 
were noticed by Gamper to be viviparous, but this 
must be qualified by the statement that the female 
after becoming imbedded in the lung substance, or after 
being expelled by coughing, perishes often with its 
oviducts still fhll of ova, and these gradually hatch out 
amidst the decomposing debris of the parent. 

Development' — The development of the parasites has 
to be considered as it takes place in and out of the 
body. WUhin the body in the earlier stages of their 
life — that of ova and embryos — the parasites are found 
embedded in the substance of the lung tissue mostly 
toward the margins of the lobules, where they may 
live for indefinite but often long periods. Baillet killed 
a lamb thirty-twodays aAer he had administered the 
embryos of a strongylus filaria taken from the oviducts 
of a female worm, and found the parasites rolled up 
into pellets in minute semivitreons nodules in the pos- 
terior part of the lungs, and varying in length from 
one- third to a line. It is probable, therefore, that 
these lung-infesting strongyli may live for many months 
eacysted in the pulmonary tissue in this imperfect con- 
dition. The appearance of the lung so affiected is red* 
der than natural, and its surface feels rough and un- 
even by reason of the numerous minute exudations 
around the embryo worms. These nodules, which were 
long mistaken for miliary tubercles, vary in size from 
that of a pin's head to that of a barley corn, while at 
certain points many will become accumulated so as to 
cause uniform consolidation of lung tissue to a consid- 
erable extent. They vary, too, in consistency from a 
simple semifiuid mass to a hard calcareous shell. The 
soft and semitransparent spherical nodules contain the 
younger worms, often microscopic, and without sexual 
development, while the larger and dark colored cysts 
contain worms of nearly their full size, and Aimished 
with sexual organs. Some of the larger cysts are not 
spherical, but irregular in outline, and these, on being 
opened, are found to contain the debris of the parent 
worm with numerous ova and microscopic embryos, 
mixed up with an abundance of pus cells, granular 
masses and granules. At times, more or less of the 
worms approaching maturity may be seen making tbeir 
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way through the mucons membrane (Vom the pulmon- 
ary cysts to the bronchial tubes. 

The second stage of their existence, and that in which 
they are most injurious to their hosts, is that of the 
sexually mature parasite in the bronchial tubes. They 
may be found at all points (Vom the throat down the 
windpipe and through the smallest ramifications of the 
air tubes, either singly imbedded in the frothy mucous, 
or in large numbers rolled into pellets, and it may be. 
completely obstructing the bronchial tubes. The mu- 
cous membrane of these tubes is reddened, softened 
and inflamed, and the smaller tubes that have harbored 
the worms for some time are usually dilated much 
beyond their natural size. Many thousands of these 
worms often exist in the lungs of a single animal, and 
as one worm will produce its thousands of eggs, capable 
of contaminating a large herd, their presence in any 
particular stock ought not to be lightly passed over. 

Colin, who has investigated this subject very 
thoroughly, says: *' The strongyli of the calf remain iu 
the vesicular tumors a much shorter time than those of 
the sheep. They are encysted and quiescent but for a 
short period and spend most of thrir life in the bronchia, 
where they accumulate in masses which intercept the 
passage of air through many of these tubes and pro- 
duce an intense dyspnoea, or even slow but a fatal as- 
phyxia, the lung tissue meanwhile retaining marked 
traces of the passage of the parasite. There are cases 
where the bronchia in the lungs of the calf are so in- 
vaded that the lobules furthest from the larger bron- 
chial tubes are denied the entrance of air. The 
strongyli accumulate in hundreds in inextricable pel- 
lets which the air cannot traverse. Thus these lobules 
appear to be hepatized." 

'* The strongyli fill the bronchia of the calves' lungs 
during the first year, but they do not long obst ruct 
them ; they die and are eliminated at the end of a sea- 
son." 

'* This is the mode of reproduction of these worms: 
The females, twice as large as the males, have a long 
resistant oviduct, sinuous and folded upon itself, con- 
taining, from its depth to its terminal orifice, eggK in 
all phases of incubation. At first they are scarcely 
recognizable ; afterwards are others of which the yolk 
is divided into 2, 4, 8 or 16 spheres, and whose sur- 
faces are irregular, like that of a raspberry ; further on, 
the eggs contain a curved immovable embryo ; at last 
an embryo in the form of the figure 8, in a loop, or in 
a spiral, like the trichina in its muscular cyst." 

'* It is not necessary that the female should remain 
alive in order to the laying of the eggs; even when she 
dies the expulsion of her progeny is assured. If she lays 
them in the bronchia, the young ones are developed 
or expelled. If her progeny must be preserved for a 
more propitious season, or for another age of the ani- 
mal which harbors thom, she encloses herself in a 
tubercle in one of the air sacs, afterwards dies and is 
transformed into a veritable bag of eggs, destined to 
fVimish, insensibly and for a long period, the contingent 
which the living worm would have been able, in other 
circumstances, to render at one laying." 

'* The two habitats of these worms thus coincide each 
with one period of their life and with certain circum- 
stances of their reproduction. In the cyst they hatch 
successively with a certain slowness, remain small, 
asexual, and live surrounded by the debris of their 
mother. Later, they develope in the bronchia, become 
sexual, adult, copulate, and prepare, it may be, for 
emigri^tion externally, it mf^j be for f^ new (^intemat) 



reproduction in the lungs, during which they co.t^^t .i .itf- 
numerous reserves for all the period of the life* «>i ihe 
mammifer, as is a possible case, not for the calf, but for 
the sheep." 

Out of the body of their host the life of these worm« 
in water is thus described by Colin: ** After the death 
of the mother its body swells, its skin is torn ofiT. and 
the oviducts fioat tVee, and masses of eggs and myriads 
of embryos escaping disperse themselves at the boitom 
of the water. I have watched for eight days in succes- 
sion the continuance of this hatching, the little ones 
always showing the same vivacity alike in the clearer 
parts of the water and in the vicinity of the detritus 
from which they have sprung. WhiUt a certain num- 
ber died, there still remained a prodigious quantity, 
soon, however, becoming mingled with infusoria devel- 
oped in the liquid." 

^* There are here two facts: the birth of the worms 
in the dead body of their mother, and the external life 
of the little ones, the cause and condition of the con- 
tagion. In effect, the animals of which the bronchia 
conceal the strongyli reject them upder the influence of 
cough and the expectoration of mucus charged with 
worms, which fall on the food, the litter, upon the soil, 
or in the water drunk; thn mothers die, but the eggs 
are hatched, and the living brood wait till they have 
the opportunity of entering tho bodies of animals. It 
is, above all, in water that they arc long p:e8erviHl out- 
side the animal economy. I have watched them in 
pools of fresh and stagnant water, the one destitute of 
vegetation, the other penetrated with confervie or cov- 
ered with lentiles, dead leaves, and divers debris. The 
adult worms died at the end of some days. From their 
carcases the oviducts escaped, carrying with them eggs 
in all stages of development. Incubation, already well 
advanced during life, is continued without interruption. 
The embryos are expelled from the shell and dispersed 
in the water during one, two, three, four, five or six 
weeks, according to the temperature and other con- 
ditions of the liquid. The development takes place 
more regularly iu fresh water than in salt; iu river 
than in spring water; in pools with lentiles and con- 
fervffi than in pools exposed and slimy. It was 
notably retarded but not suspended, in fetid water 
charged witti carburet ted and sulphuretted hydrogen. 
These worms are so tenacious of life that their evolu- 
tion takes place in the customary manner, even in 
water in which portions of the infested lungs have been 
macerated. The septic element disengaged from these 
putrid fragments retarded the development of the 
strongyli, but failed to arrest it. And even if the ex- 
perimental troughs contained a very large amount of 
water, the strongyli diseugsged themselves in great 
numbers from the morsels of putrid lungs; and, though 
reduced to a putrid pulp, the eggs could be seen amidst 
this ready to open, and tho young worms escaping fVom 
their envelopes." 

'' It is in fresh water that the worms are most readily 
developed, and live longest after leaving their natural 
habitat. Water is a transition medium in which the 
worm which has abandoned one animal can survive, 
waiting a favorable opportunitv to enter another. In 
this medium the strongyli are hatched and live for en- 
tire weeks and months without perceptible growth, that 
is to say, they preserve their primary microscopic pro- 
portions. They can there resist sudden changes of tem- 
perature and the deleterious influence of putrid matters, 
whilst they wait an occasion of entering with the ali- 
ments iiito the l)ody of a new host, in whose air passages 
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they find the conditions necessary to their assuming the 
attributes of sexuality and reproducing their kind.'' 

Onitef. — TheKe are, of course, primarily and mainly 
the introduction into the system of the embryo strongyli, 
but many other conditions may combine as accessary to 
the preservation and propagation of the worms. Thus. 
wet seasoiUf by providing moisture or pools for the pre- 
servation of the embryos contribute to their wider di£f\i- 
sion. In keeping with this we find the first record of 
the disease as existing in 'the low wet grounds of Hol- 
land, and the two by Despallens as occurring in the wet 
summers of 1795 and 1811. The same holds good in 
England alike as regards the prevalence of the disease 
in the low fenny counties, and in rainy seasons; and 
these remarks apply to other animals as well as calves 
and lambs. A donkey, from the low meadows at Ham* 
mersmith, London, rarely failed to yield a supply of the 
stroQgyli. And in the present year, which has proved 
unusually cold and wet in the British Isles, we are not 
surprised at the serious complaints of the extraordinary 
death of pheasants fVom gapes. The cows on Mr. 
Swift's farm at Cuba, with which the disease probably 
originated, vere pastured in a new field full of stumps 
and brush, and abounding in springs and marshy places. 
A ucond acctssory is to he found in the youth of the ani- 
maUj the weakness of which and the abundance of 
secretions ftom their mucous membranes predispose to 
this as to other parasitic affections. Weakness fVom 
ill health or old age may be classed along with this. 
But, perhaps, the most important of these accessory 
causes is feeding on contaminated Jields or fodder ^ or 
drinking from troughs or streams containing the worms. 
In the affected counties of England calves and lambs 
are especially liable to suffer, if pastured on fields pre- 
viously eaten down with older stock. Overstocking has 
also its evil influence, partly by reason of its weakening 
the constitution of the animals, and partly by causing 
an extraordinary accumulation of embryo strongyli in 
the pastures and drink. 

Symptoms, — ^The symptoms are essentially those of 
bronchitis, with this difference: that the examination of 
the mucus coughed up shows the presence of the 
worms either solitarily or rolled together into bundles. 
The symptoms, however, vary a gc^ deal in different 
cases. There is, at first, only a slight cough, rather 
hoarse and hacking, and repeated at irregular intervals. 
The coat stares, the skin feels dry, inelastic and un- 
healthy, and emaciation perceptibly advances day by 
day. Sometimes the cough is not observed at first, and 
these symptoms alone, or with some slight embarrass- 
ment of breathing when exercised, are the sole mani- 
festations. Soon, however, the cough becomes more 
flrequent and occurs in paroxysms which threaten suffo- 
cation, and sometimes Induce it. The matters expelled 
by the nose and mouth are found, on examination, to 
contain more or less of the worms appearing like pieces 
of stout white thread, one to three inches long. 

Often when the cough is less f^quent, it is at the 
same time soft and loose, or even wheezing rather than 
hoarse } the patient becomes daily weaker and more 
hide-bound, the visible mucous membranes get pale, the 
eyes sunken, the appetite fails, the animal leaves its 
fellows and may be found in a corner of the pa.<)turage 
or under a tree, its skin covered with vermin and files, 
which it no longer has the vigor to brush off. The 
patient finally dies in a state of extreme weakness. 

Worms in the bowels often form a serious complica- 
tion, though one too much overlooked.' From the 
presence of these arise indigestions, tympany (bloating), 
and above all, diarrhoea, which rapidly exhaust the 
strength and hasten death. 

The parasites found in the intestines of oxen in such 
cases are' chiefly : the Strongylus radlatus, in the small 
intestines, and the Trioocephalus affinis and occasion- 



ally the Sclerostoma hypostonium in the larger intes- 
tines. These are merely the common parasites of the 
ox, which increase in direct ratio with the debility and 
the improper condition of the aliments. The same 
holds good in the horse and ass. In similar conditions 
their small intestines contain the Ascaris megalocephala, 
and their large intestines the ScIerostoHia equinum, the 
S. tetracanthum and the Oxyuris curvula. To describe 
these worms at length would unnecessarily extend this 
paper, and serve no good purpose. 

Duration. — In ordinary cases, calves will live two or 
three months after being attacked, although the block- 
ing up of the windpipe or principal bionchial tubes by 
pellets of worms, or the accumulation in the lungs of 
ova and embryos to the extent of causing a generid in- 
fiammation, may at any time precipitate death. Mr. 
Swift's calves died at periods of from nine to fifteen 
days after they were noticed to be ill. 

Verminous Bronchitis in Sheep, Goats, Camels and 
Dromedaries, — This differs from the last mainly in 
the variety of the Strongylus affecting the air pas- 
sages, and the greater tendency to the complication of 
intestinal worms and diarrhcea. The parasite, infesting 
the lungs and air passages of the sheep and other ani- 
mals mentioned, is the Strongylus Jilaria, This worm 
strongly resembles the Strongylus micrurus in the sizes 
of both sexes — ^tho rounded head, the rounded mouth, 
with three papillte, the club-shaped gullet, and ^he di- 
lated stomach. The female differs mainly in having 
the genital orifice in the posterior in place of the an- 
terior half of the body, and the male in having its cau- 
dal sac furnished with ten instead of five rays. As 
in the Strongylus micrurus, the oviduct of the female 
extends throughout nearly the entire length of the 
body, and when full, hides the whole digestive canal 
posterior to the gullet. 

'Their habits in the lungs and air passages are essen- 
tially the same as those of the Strongylus micrurus. 
They give rise to the same nodules in the lungs, and are 
fouud in similar pellets in the bronchial tubes. Re- 
garding their .existence out of the body, Baillet re- 
marks : — '^ The young Strongyli Jilaria at the moment 
of being hatched are possessed of a remarkable vitality. 
We have, several times, preserved the mothers in water 
or in humid air until they have attained a very ad- 
vanced stage of putrefaction, and found in the midst 
of their debris the little ones, still alive. At other 
times we have preserved the young strongyli in glass 
capsules, which we have placed amoug herbs in the 
midst of a vase of flowers, covered with a bell -shaped 
glass, and have retained them alive ibr two or three 
months." He goes on to add that though alive and 
active, growth was sus|>ended. Ercolaui dried the 
Strongylus Jilaria for thirty days, and on moistening 
them at the end of this time found signs of life re- 
maining. On other occasions he immersed them in 
spirits of wine at 80 ^ , and in a solution of alum and 
corrosive sublimate, without destroying life. 

That the worm does not require to undergo an alter- 
nate generation in food or water, or in the body of some 
other animal before re-entering and reproducing itself 
in the sheep, is established by Baillet's experiment al- 
ready refen-ed to, in which the oviduct of a worm taken 
from a sheep was given to a lamb, and produced em- 
bryos in its lungs in less than thirty days. In a second 
lamb killed on the twelfth day after taking the ova, 
the surface of the lung presented small patches of a 
deep red, but in which he failed to find the worm. The 
same conclusion might be safely arrived at from the 
well established fact that these parasites often exist in 
the lungs throughout the entire life of the sheep subse- 
quent to the attack. So common are they in many 
parts of England, that it may be said to be the rule 
to find them present in the lungs of sheep eiuimined ip 
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the butchers' shops. No age ig found to be exempt, 
though it is DO longer fatal in strong adult sheep well 
cared for ; hence the saying of Dr. Radcliffe Hall^ that 
"the pulmonic affection does not prevent the sheep 
fVom furnishing excellent mutton.'' As in the case of 
cattle, it is ftital to the young only, the yearly losses of 
which in infested localities are enormous, unless the 
greatest care is taken in their treatment. 

Lambs attacked with diarrhcsa, while suffering from 
this disease, harbor larger numbers of the Strongylus 
fllicoUis, the Strongylus contortas, and the Tenia 
expansa in the stomach and small intestines, and not 
unfrequently the Sclerostoma bypostomum, and Trico- 
cephalus affinis in the large intestines. 

The symptoms and the conditions fayoring an exten- 
sive diffusion of the malady do not materially differ 
(torn those enumerated in speaking of the calf. Intes- 
tinal worms and diarrhoea are more constant accompan- 
iments, and hasten death by the resnlting weakness and 
by favoring the breeding of maggots about the thighs. 

Verminoui BronehitU in Pig». — The Strongylus par- 
adoxus appears to have been dr&t found by Ebel in- the 
lungs of a wild boar, in Prussia, afterwards by Modeer 
in the bronchia of a pig in Sweden, and subsequently 
among others by Rigrer, Bellingham, Mehlis, Bremser, 
Bering, Ghaussat, Alessandrini, Dujardin, .Baillet, 
etc. Ghaussat and Alessandrini found them abund- 
antly in the pigs killed in the public slaughter-houjies 
of Paris and Bologna, respectively, and concluded that 
they were innoccuous. Deguilldme, on the other hand, 
has seen a three months' pig die suffocated by the ac- 
cumulation of these worms in the bronchia. It seems 
probable, therefore, that when they gain access to the 
systems of young pigs, they are no less hurtful than are 
the allied species in calves and lambs 

The Strongylus paradoxuM is easily distinguished 
from the Strongylus fllaria and Strongylus micrurus. 
The body, usually brownish, has a conical pointed 
head, with a small round terminal mouth, and a short 
OMophagus slightly dilated posteriorly. The male, eight 
or ninejines in length, has two caudal pouches placed 
opposite to each other, and furnished with five rays, 
and is provided with a curved sploulum. The female, 
about one and a half inches long.has its tail terminating in 
a sharp point, and its genital orifice in the anterior half 
of the body between thio second and third fifths} vivip- 
arous. 

Prevention. — Two indications present themselves as 
calculated to prevent this diseaso: — 1st. To prevent 
the worms from gaining access to the system; and 2d. 
To bring the anlmul into a condition unfavorable to 
the development and destructive work of the worms. 

Under the first head might be mentioned many spe- 
cific precautions : 1st. In localities where the parasite 
is known to exist, lambs or calves should not be depastured 
on lani recently occumed by sheep or by older cattle or 
horses. Lambs may be safely grased aAer horses or 
cattle, or foals and calves after sheep, but no young 
animal in such place should be allowed to graze after 
any creature liable to harbor the specific parasite, to 
whose attack ita lungs are obnoxious. 2d. Overstock" 
ing should be avoided. If the parasite is introduced on 
any pasture, the facilities for its increase will be in 
exact proportion to the number of animals present in 
whose lungs it can attain ftill sexual development and 
reproduce its kind. 8d. Thorough drainage will go far 
to prevent it. As the young worms must live in water 
or in moist earth, the facilities tor their preservation 
will be increased according to the springy or marshy 
nature of the soil. 4th. Young stock must not be al- 
lowed access to vxUer coming from afield containing 
beasts infested loith its own pulmonary parasite. 5tli. 
Pastures or water in which any particular pulmonary 
parasite has gained a footing, should be denied to all ant- 



mals known to harbor that particular parasite, or still bet^ 
ter, the soil may be torn up with the plough and subjected 
to a rotation of other crops until time has been allouidfor 
the destruction qf the germs. 6th. No affected or sue- 
pected animal should be placed with others, nor in their 
pastures, until time has been allowed and measuru taken 
to rid it qf the unwelcome visitant. 7th. Feeding young 
animals on grass wel with dew, or on clover or other smdi 
fodder as affords by its abundant moisture a suitablt nidus 
for the young worm, is to be avoided. 8th. Carcaees <f 
those dicing of the affection should be deeply buried. 

The testimony of English Hirmers is stronglv acainst 
second crop grass, and above all, clover which has 
been fed off with sheep or beef cattle, as the case may 
be, in the spring; and that eminent Prussian breeder. 
Baron Von Nathunsius, Hundisburg, Magdeburg, asserta 
that though the ftlaria in lambs was formerly very fre- 
quent and pernicious in his neighborhood, he has not 
observed it for twenty years, since they took to feeding 
the Umbs in shedi, on hay and roots during the wet 
season 

Under the second head, that of enabling the animal 
to resist the worms and their effiscta, may be mentioned, 
Ist. The importance ofgoodfuding; and, 2d. The value 
of a free supply qf salt. Most English flock-masters 
speak of the necessity of keeping the lambs in good con- 
dition, partly with the view of enabling them to prevent 
the worms from effecting a lodgment in their bodies, 
but mainly to enable them to survive the depreasing 
effects attendant on the presence of the parasite. One 
man finds that the fatality of the disease diminiahes 
very materially where his lambs are fed roots; another 
lauds oil-cake as being nearly a preventive, and a third 
saves most of his lambs by feeding well after weaning. 
The disease is found to be quite as prevalent in wet sea- 
sons as in dry ones, if not more so, but the mortally 
always increases with the dryness, and the lack of nu- 
trient food. The use of salt is baaed on the fact eloci- 
dated by Dr. Grisp and others, that contact with a aolu- 
tion of this agent is promptly fatal to the young worms. 
Remedial 2VMU/nen^— This resolves itself into : 1st, 
supporting the strength of the animal} 2d, destroying the 
intestinal and pulmonary parasites; and 8d, comdtaiing 
pneumonia or any other complication which may supervene. 
Attention must, of course, be given to prevent the ac- 
cess of more parasites to the system by partaking of 
contaminated food, water, or mingling with diseased 
flocks or herds. 

To support the strength, the patients must be liber- 
ally fed on oil-cake, rape-cake, roots, com, oats, beans 
or other sound nutritious diet, to which may be added 
a mixture, in equal parts, of powdered sulphate of iron, 
gentian and ginger in the proportion of four ounoee of 
the mixture to every ten calves, daily — ^lambs may take 
two ounces to the same number, daily, at three months 
old. 

To destroy the intestinal parasites, common table salt 
may be given to lambs in doses of a teaspoonful every 
other morning, dissolved in water, and to calves in doees 
of three teaspoonfuls. Oil of turpentine is, perhaps, 
more efficient, and may be given to strong three months 
lambs in doses of two teaspoont^ils, or to calves of the 
same age in doses of a tablespoonful, well shaken ap in 
milk. These doses should be given in the morning 
fasting, and repeated the third day. 

To dispose of the lung parasites is a more diflicolt 
matter, not because the worm is less easily killed, but 
because the young worms and, above all, the ova en- 
cysted in the substance of the lungs cannot be reached. 
The worms living fVee in the windpipe and bronchia 
may be readily destroyed, by causing the afibcted ani- 
mal to inhale sulphurous acid or chlorine gas. The 
agent first named is preferable as being less irritating 
than cUorine, as exercising, indeed, when sufficiently 
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dilated in air, a soothing and antiphlogistic action on 
the inflamed bronchial muoona membrane. It is best 
administered by burning flowers of sulphur in a close 
house, but into which air can be readily and freely ad- 
mitted in case of need, and in which both the patient 
and administrator are enclosed. It is commonly ad- 
vised to throw sulphur on hot coals, but, as' the latter 
give olT carbonic acid and render the air unwholesome 
I have adopted the plan of twisting up a small piece of 
soft paper into a cone, putting into this a pinch of sul- 
phur and burning it, holding, meanwhile, by the twisted 
point of the cone. The sulphur fiimen ar toe be evolved 
in this way until the air of the apartment is impregnated 
as strongly as the administrator and his patient can bear 
without violent coughing. Breathing of the sulphur 
fumes should be kept up for half an hour or as long as 
the air of the building remains impregnated with it, 
and should be repeated at least three days in succession. 
At the end of a week, should the patient survive, the 
smoking should be repeated to destroy the parasites 
which have been hatched in the interval. The same 
process may have to be repeated once more, though if 
the ova in the lungs are so numerous as to endanger 
life after this, the inflammation caused by their pres- 
ence will probably speedily cut off the patient. 

Chlorine gas may be set free by mixing in a cup or 
saucer common salt, peroxide of manganese and sul- 
phuric acid. It is equally eiBcient with sulphur smoke, 
but much more irritating, and to be used with greater 
care. Indeed, this matter of smoking by either agent 
should only be trusted to the most carefhl and intelli- 
gent persona, otherwise serious accidents may ensue^ 

In the worst cases the accumulation of worms and 
ova in the lung tissue produces an extensive inflamma- 
tion of these organs and renders all treatment unavail- 
ing. This has been treated by blisterfaig, wine, &c. 
but rarely with any measure of success. 

'' Gapu '* in bird$. — ^This disease in birds is analogous 
to those juat considered in quadrupeds. Many differ- 
ent genera of birds are subject to it, and the same worm 
infests the air passages in the turkey, domestic cock, 
pheasant, partridge, common duck, lapwing, black 
stork, magpie, hooded crow, green woodpecker, starling, 
and swift. This worm is known as the Sclerostoma tyn- 
gamtUt 8o called because the sexes are generally found 
inseparably joined in perpetual union or marriage. The 
/emo/e isflve-eighthsof an inch long, the head separated 
from the body by very marked constriction or neck; 
the month large, round and furnished with six promi- 
nent chitinout papillsQ; the body has a semblance of 
being spirally twisted and shows a propensity to curl at 
the tail, which is in the form of a prolonged pointed 
cone'i the genital orifice is situated at about one-seventh 
inch from the head, and to this the male is inseparably 
united by its caudal extremity. The inale is one-eighth 
inch long, with broad head situated obliquely ; the tail 
is obliquely terminated with a membranous sac at one 
side, supported by twelve or fifteen rays, and affording 
the means of attachment to the anterior border of the 
genital orifice of the female. 

The description of the disease ivritten bvDr. Wiesen- 
thal, of Baltimore, in 1797, may be adopted in the 
present day. " There is a disease prevalent among gal- 
linaceous ik>u1try in this country called the gapes, which 
destroys olght-tenths of our fowls in many parts, and 
takes place in the greatest degree among the young 
turkeys and chickens bred upon old established farms. 
Chidu and poults, in a few (Uys alter they are hatched, 
are found frequently to open their mouths wide and 
gasp for breath, at the same time frequently sneezing 
and attempting to swallow. At first the affection is 
slight, but gradually becomes more and more oppressive, 
and it ultimately destroys. Very few recover; they 
languish, grow dispirited, droop and die. It is generally 



known that these symptoms are occasioned by worms 
in the trachea. I have seen the whole (windpipe) com- 
pletely filled with these worms and have wondered at 
the animals being capable of respiration under the cir- 
cumstances.'' 

It will thus be seen to prevail in the young and weak, 
and on runs long occupied by the poultry. A damp 
soil, and poultry house, and want of cleanliness, may be 
added as powerful contributing causes. 

Treatment. — The disease spr ads with great rapidity, 
so that a prompt separation of the diseased from the 
healthy is demanded. The removal of the sound birds 
to a dry yard, on ground not already overrun and con- 
taminated by the diseased, and shutting them up from 
running among vegetables until the morning dew is off, 
will often sncceed in checking the progress of the 
malady. 

Yarious medicinal agents have been given with the 
view of destroying the worms. Thus, a piece of cam- 
phor as large as a pea has beon thought effectual. Mr. 
Montague, having changed the place, gave an infusion of 
rue and garlic to drink, and hempseed, with the green 
vegetable of the grass plat in the menagerie yard, to 
eat, and had all his partridges speedily well . Dr. Wiesen- 
thal long ago pointed out that the worms might be with- 
drawn from the windpipe by a fcatber divested of all its 
plumes except a few at the tip, which is then pushed 
down the trachea through its opening seen in the centre 
of the tongue, and, after having beep turned round a 
few times, is withdrawn with the worms attached. 
Spencer Oobbold cut open the windpipe and picked out 
the worms with forceps, afterwards closing up the skin 
with stitches. But both of these operations too often 
give but temporary relief, as they can en«ible us to ex- 
tract only those worms which are located in the wind- 
pipe. Those occupying the air-tubes in the lungs still 
survive, and too often kill the fowl at a later day. 
Hence, the necessity of medicating the feather by some 
agent destructive to the worms. Mr. Bartlett, of the 
Zoological Society's Gardens, London, advises a solu- 
tion of salt or a weak infusion of tobacoo; others use 
oil of turpentine, to which the standard solution of 
sulphurous acid may be preferred as being less danger- 
ous. Fumigation with sulphur smoke, after the manner 
advised for the quadrupeds, may be resorted to, but 
with additional precautions, because of the greatt-r 
susceptibility of the bird. Tonics are also demanded, 
and may be supplied bv keeping rusty iron in the water 
drunk, or by mixing iron filings or the sparks from the 
blacksmith's anvil with the food. 

In cases where the poultry house and run cannot be 
changed, the walls and floor of the house should be well 
washed with a solution of carbolic acid or common salt; 
and salt should be scattered fk*eely and uniformity over 
all ground to which the birds have access. 



KEW METHOD OF HORSE SHOEING. 
From the FarTterof July 17th, 1871. 

Meeting of the Central Medical Yeterinary Society 
at Edinburgh, July 6, 1871. 

The subject of the evening was the new method of 
shoeing horses, known as the Pre-plantar system, 
invented some time ago by M. Gharlier, Y. S., Paris. 
The president introduced M. Gharlier. junr., who is at 
present residing in London, and interpreted to the 
meeting the substance of his (M. Gharlier's) observa- 
tions, as follows: — The foot of the colt, when in a per- 
fectly natural state, and before it has ever been shod, 
presents a conformation beautifully adapted for the 
performance of those functions which by nature it is 
intended to fulfil; being strong to resist wear and tear, 
and to support superincumbent weight, as well as 
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yielding and elastic, to counteract the effects of con- 
cussion. 

Tbe principle upon which M. Gharlier's mode of 
shoeing is based, is the application of iron (or anj 
sufficiently hard metal, simple or compound), to that 
part only of the foot of the horse which requires to be 
protectedfrom the exc<>ss of friction which any animal 
used for saddle or draught must be exposed to when 
going rapidly . either upon a paved or macadamized 
road, or indeed on hard ground of any kind. 

The portion of the hoof subjected to such wear and 
tear being the lower or treading portion of tbe crust 
(that which comes iu direct contact with the ground). 
Mr. Charlier*s plan of acting simply is to protect this 
part from injurious friction, at the same time preserving 
in its integrity the natural form and structure, and con- 
sequently all the functions of tbe horse's foot. To this 
end the lower edge of the superficial crust (or wall) 
only is cut away, the portion removed being replaced 
by a metallic rim, necessarily more* resisting than the 
natural wall of the foot but precisely the same in form 
and thickness as the substance removed. 

This metal edging or shoe lies imbedded in a groove., 
made by Cbarller's drawing knife, an instrument con- 
structed for the purpose by the inventor, something 
resembling an ordinary moulding plane, and which any 
shoeing smith can use. The shoe thus let, as it were, 
into the foot, becomes a continuation of tbe natural 
hoof to tbe tip of the toe, but not extending beyond it ; 
and in a normal shaped foot at once (or in a weakly 
foot after about three months' duration of this plan of 
shoeing, and consequent free growth of horn) , lies level 
with the sole and frog, both of which are thus permitted 
to come into direct contact with the ground. 

Tbe frog is never pared, and, being left entire, soon 
tMBComes thick and flexible, and assists to support the 
body, forming with its spongy upper cushion a medium 
of elasticity to weaken the shocks upon the tendons and 
tbe joints. Its structure, too. soon resembles india- 
rubber, and it thus constitutes in the hinder part of the 
foot a natural elastic wedge which expands, and keops 
wide open the heel. The frog also, when well developed, 
fulfils another oflSce besides strengthening the bearing 
upon the ground, for it prevents the horse from slipping, 
acting like the pad under the foot of the camel, dog or 
cat. This last function is of very great advantage by 
securing the safety of the rider, and is all importantin 
the paved streets of towns, when turning sharply round 
a corner or in travelling over ice. With CharUer*s 
shoe the sole of the foot is never touched, and the horn 
being permitted to remain ii its normal state grows 
freely, and is always healthy and strong, for from 
bearing upon the ground it becomes bard and thick, 
and able to resist contact with tbe sharpest stones. 
Thus is obtained that real cover for the foot so desir- 
able, a good sound sole. 

AH artificial means to prevent tbe contact of the sole 
with the ground have turned out to be injurious, caus- 
ing wasting, softening, and disease, more or less, of the 
sensitive portions of tbe foot. Tbe frog and the sole, 
moreover, appear to be more abundantly secreted the 
more that they are exposed to attrition; and like the 
skin of the hand of the blacksmith . or the foot of the 
beggar boy who has n*»ver worn a shoe, get to be in- 
credibly resisting, and capable of being exposed to very 
bard ard rough usage. 

Cbarlier's method will thus be seen to be directly 
opposed to the ordinary system of shoeing horses, as gen- 
erally practised in Great Britain and in France ; which 



System is, in his opinion, neither more nor leas than a 
mutilation of the hoof of the horse by the knife and 
rasp, with the application to tbe extremity of tbe leg 
of the animal of an unnecessary weight of iron; often- 
times so constructed as to elevate the horse upon a kind 
of skate, making him to be like unto the ladies with 
monstrous heels, thus seriously injuring the action of 
the leg, and (as the ladies) causing to the wearer safiTer* 
ing and torture. 

Many of tbe serious affections of the foot and heels of 
the horse, especially bad corns, are induced by the 
present mode of shoeing; a fashion which must be con- 
demned alike by the teachings of science, tbe reasoutng 
of common sense, and tbe result of daily obsenration 
and experience. 

Once again, then, let it be repeated, that the frog 
and sole must have pressure or they will become use- 
less and diseased. With tbe foot shod a /• Charlier, 
the heels of the horse are kept open, and the bars 
strong, the frog prominent and flexible, and the soles as 
firm and thick as the unshod colt, for they are nerer 
touched by a knife. The great enemies to the intro- 
duction of this system will be ignorance and routine, 
but these the friends of progress must destroy by their 
authority, when the olject to be gained is the preser- 
vation of such a precious thing as the horse. 

As to the material of which this shoe is to be made, 
it should properly be half steel, half iron. Steel alone 
(although it may be used) is too brittle, whilst com- 
mon iron is too soft for durability, tbe portion of metal 
necessary for the shoe being so very slight. Professor 
Ferguson, of this city, has had a composition bar of 
steel and iron so constructed that whil^ all the tough- 
ness of the iron is retained, and fracture thereby 
obviated, tbe steel edge enables it to resist the fViction 
of the road for five or six weeks, as long a time as it is 
desirable to leave the same shoe on. Finally, as to the 
objects to be gained: corns, contractions, narrow beels. 
and bruises of the sole, are prevented by the Charlier 
shoe ; whilst brushing, speedy cut, and over-reach are 
got rid of, the weight of metal appended to the horse'a 
foot being so slight as not to interfere with his natural 
action ; whilst the shape and functions of the foot are 
left entirely as nature made them. 

The principles of the system were thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and the Fellows concurred in the belief |t bat 
they are based generally upon a sound and perfect 
acquaintance with the natural conditions of the foot. 

The debate, which was somewhat prolonged, was 
concluded by a cordial vote of thanks to M. (yharlier, 
jun., for his attendance, and 'exhibition of numerous 
models after nature, as welt as morbid specimens, 
which powerfully illustrate his system. 

EXPERIMENTAL FARM AT ROTOAMSTED, 

HERTS. 

On Tuesday, the 6th instant, a large party of Hamp- 
shire agriculturists inspected this interesting farm, by 
the invitation of Mr Lawes. As occupiers or agents, 
the gentlemen forming tbe party are interested in the 
cultivation of upwards of sixty thousand acres of land, 
and naturally enough feel a deep interest in an experi- 
mental farm having so great an influence on that most 
important branch of agriculture, the proper applicatioii 
of manures. 

The experiments of Mr. Lawes on the effects of 
various manures on agricultural crops are unequalled 
for their variety and for the length of time during 
which they have been carried on^ and for the scientific 
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and earefal manner in which it hM been attempted, 
with considerable succees, to solve rarioas questiona 
connected with the growth of planta. 

There is probably no locality, cdther here or on the 
Continent^ where aaeh a aeries of experiments have 
been carried on, for It requires, to conduct them suc- 
cessfally, such a variety of favourable circamstances as 
can hardly be combined in the same individual. 

We njquire for them a practical knowledge of agri- 
cnlture, a plentiful capital to cariy out costly ezperi- 
ments and trials, which moat entail great pecuniary 
sacrifices, and a constant supervision; aAd besides 
these it requires, what is much rarer, a scientific train-' 
ing, and a tact to apply that science to agriculture. 
With this must be added a perseverance to carry out 
one's views for a long series of years, for nature does 
not reveal her secret workings in one or two years; it 
requires almost a lifetime to learn the true bearings of 
sach experiments, and to eliminate all causes of error. 
The ordinary agricultural experiments on one crop 
may be of some utility to an individual on his own 
farm, but such as those of Mr. Lawes are of true 
sciontific and national value. In other countries such 
experiments are carried on at the expense of govern- 
ments, and with a salaried staff of scientific men ; but 
with us one individual, at his own expense, has equalled 
any of the results arrived at on the Continent, and by 
80 doing has corrected the errors of some of the most 
eminent Continental chemists. 

The ]^oyal Agricultural Journal contains many of 
Mr. Lawes* very interesting articles on manures and 
feeding stuSs, and to these we must refer those taking 
an interest m the subject, and here simply give a short 
description of a most instructive and enjoyable day 
spent at Rothamsted. 

On reaching Rothamsted, the party were met by Mr. 
Lawes, who kindly explained everything personally. 
They proceeded, after luncheon* in the first instance to 
the park, in which eighteen plots of grass, each half an 
acre, have been tried for the last sixteen years with the 
same manures, the experiments commencing in 1856. 

The results are, that the unmanured land has aver- 
aged twenty -two and three-quarters hundredweight of 
hay per acre, that superphosphate of lime is almost 
useless on gi:ass unless ammonia is supplied, that sul- 
phate of potash, soda, etc., encourage the growth of 
clover t>ut do not greatly increase the bulk of the crop, 
but that ammonia salts and nitrate of soda act most 
powerfully, and are the real manures for grass crops. 
Ammonia, however, destroys the clover and encourages 
the coarse grasses ; the crop where the greatest quan- 
tity of ammonia yras sown, producing nearly all cock's* 
foot grass. The ammoniacal salts produced an average 
of three tons of hay per acre. 

A valuable discovery in connection with the applica- 
tion of nitrate of soda (also a great fertilizer of grass, 
from its rapidly supplying nitrogen) is, that by repeat- 
ing heavy doses yearly, it washes into the soil and fer- 
tilises it to a great depth, so that the roots of the grass 
following the fertilizer get beyond the depth affected by 
drought, and produce a heavier crop in a dry season. 
Thus, in 1870, nitrates produced nearly three tons per 
acre, while other manures had comparatively a very 
slight effect. Lodeed, in a dry season, the cause of top- 
dressings failing is, that they encourage the growth of 
surface roots, which cannot endure a long drought. 

The next field riewed was in barley, in which experi- 
ments had been carried on during sixteen years with 
the same crop, showing (be possibility of cxi\i\rgiing 



corn crops successively for any number of years, if the 
land is well tilled, and stimulating or ammoniacal 
manure supplied. Also, that superphosphate alone is 
of very little value, nor does it greatly add to the effect 
of ammonia; nor are the mixed alkalies useflil, but 
rapecake applied at the rate of one thousand pounds 
per acre, and nitrate of soda at the rate of two hun- 
dred and seventy -five pounds per acre, as also ammo- 
nia salts, appear each of great utility— titrate appearing 
to have the preference in improving the fertility at the 
least expense. The unmanured land had during these 
sixteen years averaged twenty apd one-half bushels. 
The manured had reached as high an average as fifty 
bushels. 

The next expeisimanta viewed wera those on wheat, 
which bad been' carried on 4Mntinuoasly for twenty 
years. Twenty-two plots of ground were tried with 
different manures. In these, unmanured land averaged 
fourteen and three quarters bushels, land yearly man- 
ured with superphosphate only averaged seventeen and 
three-quarters bushels, with mixed alkalies only^fteen 
and one-half bushels, while nitrate of soda and ammo- 
nia salts were still the most productive— -nitrate of soda, 
when added to superphosphate and alkalies, producing 
an average of thirty-six and one-half bushels. Still, 
the nitrate alone, and the ammonia aloue, were not so 
productive as when combined with alkalies or super- 
phosphate. The wheat ,ivas sown on November 1st, 
and had suffered considerably from the frost. 

The experiments on oats bad only commenced in 

1869, but the same results appeared. Unmanured, in 

1870, yielded sixteen and one-half bushels of corn, 
and nine and one-eighth hundredweight of straw, 
while a heavy dressing of nitrate of soda with super- 
phosphate increased both corn and straw threefold. 

In the leguminous (beans and peas) crops, and in 
clovers, no such results appear. It is impossible, 'with 
any mixture, to grow clover or beans, for a long con- 
tinuance of years, on the same land,, still a plot in a 
rich garden soil has grown clover successively since 
1854, without any manure, and this year is also very 
healthy In appearance. But the old garden ground 
has been richly manured for more than a century. 
Still this experiment proves that the theory of the 
excretions of the clover roots poisoning the soil, is not 
the correct one ; it is more probable that the clover is 
starved out, when it fails. 

In root crops, superphosphate of lime has been 
proved the most effective manure. 

Experiments are now being carried on with the 
sugar-beet, the plants of which are dibbled in, and 
have come up very regularly and well; but at present 
it is impossible to decide on the value of the manures. 

In Sawpit Field, twenty-two varieties of wheat were 
being grown; all looked healthy, and likely to be pro- 
ductive. But at this early period the varieties could 
not, of course, be compared, but the Red Rostock and 
Red Browick could be selected as having somewhat the 
advantage over others in luxuriance of growth. 

After inspecting the laboratory, presented about fif- 
teen years ago to Mr. Lawes as a testimonial of the 
subscribers to the valne of his services to agriculture 
— passing by the garden allotments, in which nineteen 
or twenty acres are let, we were told by Mr. Lawes, at 
the rent of five shillings per twenty rods— and taking a 
peep at the yillage club-room, also established by Mr. 
Lawes, iu which, besides reading, etc., the members 
have the opportunity of supplying themselves with 
wholesome beer at oost priC9-^we retoroed to the hall. 
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where a bandiome dinner was ready, at which Mr. 
Lawes presided. After dinner, the health of Mr. Lawes 
was proposed by Mr. Hugh £. Raynbird, who alluded 
the great benefits of Mr. Lawes' experiments to Eng- 
lish agriculture, and stated that they had proved, that 
on clay lands the rotation of crops might in a great 
measure be dispensed with, although on light lands, it 
is probable that the present m^es might be more 
applicable. Mr. Raynbird concluded by calling for a 
hearty Hampshire cheer for their hospitable entertainer. 
Mr. Lawes returned thanks, expressing his gratification 
in meeting practical agriculturists. 

The meeting then concluded, and the party returned 
to the train at Harpenden, much gratified and instructed 
by the events of the day. Mr. Lawes, who accompa- 
nied the party round the farm, was unwearied in the 
explanations which were necessary where so great a 
yariety of experiments were being carried on. The 
thoroughly clean and practical manner in which the 
farm crops were cultivated excited admiration'; the 
crops bid fair to be productive, much more so than 
the soil, naturally a rather poor, stony clay, would 
appear calculated to prodxxco.^Gardenert' Chronicle, 
in N. B. JIgriculiuriit, June 28. 



MANGOLDS AS FOOD FOR SHEEP. 
To the Editor qf the Mark Lane Expreee : 

Sib— It appears to me that one of the most interest- 
ing parts of farming is, that one learns a wrinkle or two 
Almost every year. Last year I had an enormous crop 
of mangold-wursels, and although I kept my usual 
head of stock, they appeared to make scarcely any 
impression upon my store. I bought fatting cattle, 
contrary to my usual custom (for I am a breeder of 
stock), high as they are in price; for I could not bear 
the thought of my beautiful orange globes becoming a 
mass of rotten pulp. I advertised one hundred tons 
for sale; but instead of selling tons, I have only suc- 
ceeded in selling a few hundredweights. To give you 
an idea of the state of mind we were in, a friend of 
mine called, and, on looking over the stock, said to 
my herdsman: *'Well, John, how are you getting on?*' 
*'A11 well, sir; only we are distracted about them man- 
gels." I resigned myself to what appeared to be my 
inevitable fate^that I should have to spread my beau- 
ties over the land for manure, never dreaming that 
when my ewes and lambs were turned out on fresh 
fields and pastures new, they would look at a mangold; 
but, to my surprise and delight, they actually prefer 
the mangolds. They were lambed down on a twenty- 
acre grass-field, where I kept them eating mangolds 
and hay as long as I dared, and when I opened the 
gate into an adjoining forty -acre field, that bad not 
had a hoof on it since November, I expected they 
would not have retumd for a considerable period — at 
least, until the old pasture had been refreshed; but, 
to my surprise, though they wandered about during 
the day-lime, they invariably returned to pick up any 
shells of mangolds that might be left. Seeing this, I 
ordered the supply to be kept up, and now one hundred 
and twenty ewes, with their lambs, consume a cart-load 
of mangolds every twenty -four hours, so completely, 
that they do not leave a piece as big as half-a-crown ; 
and the lambs seem as partial to them as do their 
mothers. 

Wrinkle No. 2.— I used to gives my ewes half a 
pound of oats whilst their lambs were Yrith the|n, and I 
invariably fo^n4 tbf^t. |nan^ of t)ieRi becape vffgpd^ 



and lost a portion of their wool from their backs and 
shoulders. My suj^ply of roots being so large, I have 
this season not given any oats. The result is, that 
they have scarcely shed an ounce of wool. 

Wrinkle No. 8.— Now, as I have found out that you 
may grow on the same field, year after year, mangolds, 
not only without deterioration, but with manifest in- 
crease (having grown for the last ten years mangokls 
on a small field of two acres) , I grow more and mere 
mangolds. About three years ago, I had about two 
hundred lambs, three-parts bred. I was obliged to 
sacrifice one hundred of them at 18s. 6d. a-pieee, fbr 
my pastures were bare, brown and dusty; those same 
lambs were sold at 27s. fid. a-piece. Now, if I had 
had an unlimited supply of mangolds,,! find out that I 
might have put that 27s. fid. a-piece into my own 
pocket, instead of allowing it to go into the dealer's, 
and been spared the humiliation, when I begged for 
another sixpence, of being told that be considered he 
was doing roe a great favour in taking them at all, bat 
as I was an old customer, he would do it to oblige nia« 
Your obedient servant, F. 6. 

May 24, 1871. 



THE HELIOTYFE PROCESS. 
From JVbters, Jnne 1, 1871. 

At one of the recent soiriet of the Royal Society 
given by General Sabine at Burlington House, Messrs. 
Edwards and Kidd exhibited at work the new helio- 
type process, whereby photographic f)ictures can be 
very rapidly copied in by the aid of the printing-press. 
The process is very inexpensive, and so rapid that if 
one of the pages of Naturx were sent to the works, it 
could be copied by photography, and within two or 
three hours after receipt, pictures could be turned out 
as fast as the printing-press could work them off. A 
few days ago I went over the works to examine the 
process, and a gentleman, who brought an engraving 
to the proprietors just as I arrived, saw the press print- 
ing ofi'very good copies before I left, the interval being 
about two hours. The works are at some distance out 
of London, free from the smoke and dust. 

The following is an outline of the history of the pro- 
cess: — Mr. Mungo-Ponton, of Clifton, discovered some 
years ago that if a dried film of gelatine and bichro- 
mate of potash be exposed to light, the film is after- 
wards insoluble in warm water. M. Poitevin afterwards 
noticed that where light had acted upon sach a film, it 
took greasy ink just like a lithographic stone, whereas 
those parts on which light had not acted, absorbed water. 
In the attempt to produce pictures on this principle, 
he poured a mixture of warm gelatine and bichromate 
of potash over a lithographic stone, or plate of metal, 
and when the film was dry be exposed it to light under 
a negative. Where the light had acted the film became 
water -proof, and where it had not acted the gelatine 
swelled up like a sponge. This surface of hills and 
valleys prevented him from getting good pictures when 
be attempted to print from it on the lithographic 
principle. 

Messrs. Tesse du Motay and Marechal tried the pro- 
cess just mentioned, and by carefully selecting their 
subjects, choosing those only in which there was little 
contrast of light and shade, they reduced the elevations 
and depressions on the surface of the film to a minimam, 
and thus obtained some very fkir pictures, but after a very 
few had been printed off, the gelatine printing sarface 
broke up. T)ie next pian w)]o took up the process was 
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Albert of Maaich. Before bis time, wbenever a suffi- 
ciently thick film of gelatiDe to stand wear and tear had 
been used, the elevations and depressions were so great 
that the film could not be inked. Albert took a plate of 
glass about half an inch thick, covered it with a thick 
coating of bichromated gelatine, and after it was dry 
exposed it all over to light to make it insoluble. After- 
wards he covered the surface thus prepared with a very 
thin coating of sensitive gelatine, on which the picture 
was printed from the negative. By this process he 
obtained some exceedingly beautiful and perfect pic- 
tures, and he is producing them by this plan at the 
present time. 

Mr. Ernest Edwards took up the process at this point 
about a year ago. He made a thick leathery film at 
the outset by adding alum to the warm gelatine solu- 
tion. He found that films so prepared still retained 
the lithographic-stone-like property ; they will scarcely 
swell up in water at all. They are insoluble, and they 
resist the wear and tear of the printing-press very sat- 
isfactorily. 

The working details of the heliotype process are as 
follows. The films are prepared upon large sheets of 
accurately levelled finely ground glass, technically 
known as " greyed glass;" about 22 inches by 18 inches 
is a convenient size. The surface of the glass is first 
polished by means of a clean piece of rag, with a little 
solution of wax in ether; the exceedingly thin film of 
wax thus left upon the glass permits the dried gelatine 
film to come ofi* easily. The glass plates after being 
waxed are levelled, and then a measured quantity of 
a warm mixture of gelatine, bichromate of potash, 
chrome alum, and water, is poured upon each plate 
from a jug with a piece of muslin tied over its mouth. 
The temperature of the solution in the jug is about 160^ 
Fahrenheit, and after it is poured over the plate it sets 
in a very few minutes, but it requires a much longer 
time to dry. Curiously enough, until it is dry it is not 
sensitive to light; this fact. was found out accidently, 
for at first this part of the operations was carefully 
carried on in yellow light. 

After the film has set, the plates are taken into a 
dark room to dry. If any of the fumes given off by 
burning gas escape into this room, they act upon the 
film just as light would do, therefore although a gas 
stove is used to dry the plates, the products of com- 
bustion are very carefully carried off*. The gas stove 
used in the works was invented by Mr. George, a dan- 
cing master at Kilburn. It is a closed iron cylinder, 
mto which air is admitted by one pipe coming fVom 
outside the house, and the products of combustion are 
carried off by another. A third iron air pipe enters 
the bottom of the stove, curves round its sides in a 
spiral, and then emerges through the iron plate forming 
the top. Air fropi outside the house is warmed in this 
spiral, after which it escapes into the drying room, 
which is kept at a temperature of from 90^ to 120.® 
At a temperature of 90^ the films take about twenty- 
four hours to dry. As they dry they contract slightly, 
and thus separate themselves from the glass. These 
dried films are technically termed '' skins "; they are 
of an orange colour, and about one-tenth of an inch 
thick. The picture is printed on them from a negative, 
and a faintly visible image is formed ; when this image 
is fully out the films are removed to a dark room. 

Here each skin is floatod in water, and caught upon 
the surface of a thick plate of zinc ; a flat piece of wood, 



edged with india-rubber is then scraped with consider- 
able pressure over the film, so as to squeeze out all the 
water between the skin and the zinc. As the film still 
continues to absorb moisture, it is thus fixed to the zinc 
with the whole pressure of the atmosphere. After this 
the zinc with its attached film is left for half-an-hour 
at least in a large vessel of water, for the superfluous 
bichromate of potash to soak out, and then the film is 
no longer sensitive to light. If the film be thus soaked 
for several hours, or even days, it does not suffer. 

The film, upon its zinc plate, is now ready for the 
printing-press. It is damped between each impression, 
just like a lithographic stone. Then it is inked, and the 
best roller for the purpose is found to be one made of 
india-rubber, backed inside with *' india-rubber sponge" 
to give additional softness. Ordinary. lithographic ink 
is used. If stiff lithographic ink be employed, the sur- 
face will only " bite" where light has acted most; if 
thin ink be used, the leathery surface will only bit« in 
the half tones of the picture; hence each picture is 
produced by at least two inkings. and advantage is 
taken of this circumstance to use two colours, and get 
warm shades in the half tones. It is very interesting to 
see the picture gradually growing under the inking pro- 
cess. By this method double -printing is executed with 
a single pull at the press. Ordinary Albion hand 
printing presses are used. 

The negatives worked from in this process have to be 
<< reversed," and they may leither be reversed at the 
time they are taken, or afterwards. In the former case, 
instead of the lens of the camera being pointed direct 
at (he object or picture to be photographed, a mirror, 
silvered on its front snr&ce, is interposed at an angle 
of 46®. Another method of reversal is to take an ordi- 
nary unvarnished negative, and coat it either with a 
solution of india-rubber, or a solution of gelatine and 
alum. When the film is dry the plate is accurately 
levelled ; it is then coated with a pool of collodion as 
thick as it will hold, and this collodion is then allowed 
to dry. Next the film is cut through with a penknift 
near the edges of the picture, and the plate is placed 
in water, where the negative soon fioats off the glass, 
after which it is dried between blotting paper. The 
fiexible negatives tlius obtained are very durable, ex- 
cept when bad india-rubber is used in reversing them. 

When a batch of pictures has been printed from any 
particular skin, the film is taken off the zinc plate, and 
put away until wanted again. Mr. Edwards says the 
skins will stand a vast amount of wear and tear, and 
he showed me one fVom which he said 1,500 pictures 
had been printed, the last impression being as good as 
the first, and the skin ready for further work if necessary. 

By this process many of Mr. Nasmyth's lunar pictures 
have been copied, and while on the premises I saw 
some work then being executed for Mr. Ruskin and 
others known in the world of art and science. Bones, 
and some descriptions of anatomical specimens, are very 
easily photographed and printed by this process, which 
is also well adapted for landscapes and architectural 
subjects. If it be desired, a glaze is given to the fin- 
ished prints in a very simple way. A little powdered 
magnesia is sprinkled over the surface of the print, and 
it is then placed on a smooth board and rubbed with a 
pad of fiannel. Magnesia belongs to the soapstone 
family, and when used in this way it very readily gives 
a surface polish to paper. 

William H. Habrison. 
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THE DISADVANTAGES OF CXX)KED FOOD FOR 

ANIMALS. 

From The Fanner, London and Edinburgh, April 24, 

1871. 

There are two sides to every question ; and altbongh 
it may happen that arguments as given on paper, appear 
very plausible, yet in the face of everyday experience 
the reverse often is proved to be fact. We have no de- 
sire to be cynical in the course of the following remarks, 
but offer the results of daily observation — ^personal and 
otherwise — in the hope that a subject of vital impor- 
tance to stock -owners and feeders may gather strength, 
^nd efforts culminate in the general advancement to- 
ward success in one of the most valuable departments 
of onr social economy — the management of oar domes- 
tic animals. 

In the science of animal physiology there are many 
profound conditions to be taken into consideration, and 
those who have undergone but a partial tuition in it are 
apt to confound effects with causes. The distinction 
between these is all -important, and hence onr reason for 
referring to the subject. 

A paper on the ''Advantages of Cooked Food for Ani- 
mals," read before the American Agricultural Institute 
lately, is no exertion to the statement we have made. 
The writer, Mr. J. D. Curtis, has the happy knack of 
making up a readable paper. It is the subject of ani- 
mal physiology which appears to us to be at variance 
with facts, not the general tendency of the lecture. 

" Constipation is the great cnrse of animals, and the 
cause of nearly all the diseases which afflict them." As 
an argument upon which to found data for the came of 
disease and necessity of cooking the 'food of animals, 
this is probably the weakest. Constipation, as will be 
found by a reference to every authentic work on medi- 
cal and veterinary 1 iterature, is to be regarded as a iign 
or the effect^ not the cause of disease. After constipa- 
tion has fully set in, the lives of men and animals are 
frequently doomed, in a stage at which the action of 
the cooked food would be of little good. Whatever re- 
sults are made known as disorder by the state of the 
digestive organs, It must be borne !h mind that previous 
conditions of mal -action must have existed before those 
signs could be produced. 

" A perpetual summer of green food, prepared by 
* Dame Nature,' would obviate all this, but a prolonged 
diet upon the dried jtiices and woody fibre of hay and 
straw, and the hard, unyielding cereal, exhausts the 
gastric juice, breaks down the delicate organism of di- 
flesUon, irritates the membranes, and inflames the 
intestines, hence the emaciation or disease, and the 
stock come out poor in the spring.'* We argue differ- 
ently. If '' Dame Nature " had considered it wise that 
animals as well as men should enjoy a perpetual sum- 
mer, she would have ensured the institution, and Mr. 
Curtis should remember that the nature of green food is 
such as, affording but little nourishment, animals are 
induced to take the necessary amount of exercise in the 
search of it, which becomes almost constant. An ani- 
mal at grass is said to be continually fbeding; but when 
the cold of winter comes his supply in the fields is cut 
off. and food is given to him in bulk In a covered build- 
ing or a yard. No roaming is necessary then, and when 
injudicious or parsimonious owners act on the principle 
of causing a summer's grass to make up for a winter's 
starvation, we may expect that conditions the reverse of 
health will be established. Dame Nature, however, has 
so ordered matters that when summer green crop is ex- 
hausted, the various tubers have riptned and are avail- 
able for use; These, with a judicious mixture of the 
Cereals, good shelter, water, etc., are all that are re- 
quired, and the statement may be accepted as a rule for 
stock 'feeders to adopt. If the principle were more 



generally accepted, stock management would be a 
greater certainty than it is, but too firequenil/ the dis- 
orders of digestion are produced by the most indigest- 
ible food, want of shelter and proper exercise, which m 
winter time operate strangely and powerfully 

Mr. Curtis says : '^ It is not the quantity of food taken 
into the stomach, but the amount absorbed by it, which 
benefits the system." We think a slight alteration in 
the construction of this sentence would approach nearer 
to the fact ; it is the amount digested that confers the 
benefit, not that which is absorbed, as everyday truths 
abundantly shew. Farmers in every part of the world 
have had cause to lament the loss of their prime heit^ers 
from anthrax, known as black leg, black quarter, apeed, 
etc., the older stock from sfrtenic apoplexy, riieep ftom 
braxy, and horses from albumiDOus nepritee, partien- 
larly where cooked food has been given, and these states 
of fatal disease arise fVom the amount absorbed, which 
constitute a blood poison. In no place do we find these 
conditions so common as where cooked food is given, 
and collateral states of neglect and mismanagement oc- 
cur, yet we find such erroneous principles recommended, 
while science is thoroughly ignored. 

Thorough mastication of food is recommended as all- 
important, but the.author has omitted to obsenre that 
cooked food rarely calls forth the necessary process, 
and no amount of cooking will render the food more nu- 
tritious. Mastication is essential for two purpos es ■ t o 
break down and saturate the food with an important 
fluid— the saliva, that fluid effecthig important <^ia&|^ 
in the nutritive elements to fli them to undergo subse- 
quent actions by other juices of the digestive organs. It 
is not possible to supplant these secretions by any pro- 
cess of preparation by cooking or addition of fluids. 
Dame nature has supplied vegetable food for every sea- 
son and only requires of man that be should observe the 
peculiarities of each, and give the benefits to animals as 
far as possible. It is a decided mistake to cook the 
food of animals when it is sound and sweet. The mis- 
take, so called, of supplying the dry food in winter, Is 
more apparent than real. The exercise of common 
sense is called for in order to regulate the practice with 
suitable roots, and proper shelter and warmth, mofe 
than is usually done. It is a mistake to neglect the 
young stock so much as is commonly done. If more at- 
tention were paid to them, and the supplying of artUI- 
cial and natural food increased during Uie period ef 
their most active growth, adverse states would not be so 
gene/al, and the remedy less sought after iti useless pre- 
parations of food which run into expenses. 

Among working horses, the effects of cooked food are 
something marvellous. Cholic, and indigestion gener- 
ally, with disease of the liver and kidneys, is of com- 
mon and fatal occurrence. It nuiy be more easily un- 
derstood to say such preparations are quite unnatural, 
as the digestive organs are constituted to act upon the 
most nutritive grains. It Is also commonly believed 
that animals, especially horses, pass much away by the 
bowels that ought to be digested and appropriated to 
the system. This question requires more phfiosophieal 
research before It can be definitely and accurately set- 
tled, but we can go so far as to say. that when the m*s- 
catory organs are in good order, and digestion perfect, 
a proper allowance of food is thoroughly assimilated. 
jSppnrently whole grains may be found m the excremMii, 
but upon close examination they will turn out to be the 
thelU onbfj which by the action of the digestive juic^, 
have been divested of their internal nutrient parts. 
Some persons look upon digestion as a process in which 
everything must be utilized for the building up of tis- 
sue. They for^t it is quite as essential that other sub- 
stances shonid be present — these non-nutritious in 
themselves, but by their constitution and presence give 
bulk to the rest, and assist in their general reduction 
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In the stomach of the higher animals^ exactly aa the 
aand and pehbte act in tbe eropa of birds. 

The aucceaa of feeding our domestic animals does not 
He in the tray of cooking food and administralion of 
condiments, but in a judicious management generally, 
in which the peeuliar features of organization, physio- 
logy, geologo, meteorology and hygrometrics, play their 
rospective parts, and agricultural success will never be 
certain until these branches of science are more defi- 
nitely acknowledged. 

BREADSTUFFS SUPPLY ANP PRICES. 

From the Commercial and If^nancial ChrvnkU, N«w York, 

Angiist 5. 

The position ftnd prospects of ih0 markets for flour 
and wheat demand, just now, more csreftil eonsidera- 
tioa and more critical examination than appear, ftom 
the erratic course of prices, to have been given them 
of late. The Chr&tiicU pointed out, immediately after 
the surrender of Parla to the Germans, the promtbility 
that all the beneflts to the trade that might be expected 
to flow from that event, had been anticipated. This 
view proved to be correct. And, again, a few weeks 
later, we expressed the opinion that the large stocks of 
wheat which bad been accumulated throngh speoulative 
operations, could not probably be marketed without 
sabmitting to lower prices. The difllculties in the way 
of holders were augmented by the increased yield and 
early harvest of our winter wheat, Which, being thrown 
upon the market at the earliest nH)i9ent. contributed to 
an important deoline In prioee, both of flour and wheat. 
From $7 a $7.16, as the prioe of extra State flour in 
the flrst week of February, there has now been a de- 
cline to $5.60 a $6.76. From $1.70 a $1.72, as the 
price of amber winter wheat in April, there has been a 
decline to $1.86 a $1.86; and in the meanwhile prime 
spring wheat has deoAined from $1.60 a $1.62 to $1.81 
a $1.82. This deeliae is due to three causes besides 
those already named : an advanee in ocean freights; 
a decRne of a shilling a quarter in the English maikets; 
and, latterly, the leading holders have been ** throwing 
overboard'' the remnants of their stocks, and striving 
as earnestly to break down prices as they had beibre 
endeavoured to support them, in order, as they say^ to 
get a good starting point (br the next crop. This latter 
cause has of late had more effect than the other two, 
because the export demand has continued good ; 
receipts, notwithstanding the larger crop of winter 
wheat, are not so large as last year, showing that very 
little of the old crop has been carried over; and 
freights, thon^ bigh, are not exeeasively so, and the 
supply of room is large. 

We would, therefore, utter a note of warning against 
crowding prices down so low that the new crop of wheat 
may not be marketed with sufficient rapidity to permit 
the accumulation of a liberal stock in store here pre- 
vious to the closing of canal navigation. We see no 
reason to anticipate extreme low prices for the coming 
year. The yield for 1871 promises to be rather less 
than in 1870. The only increase is in our winter wheat, 
the whole of which constitutes but a moiety of the 
aggregate supply. Our crop of spring wheat is reported 
a fait are in some sections, and a small percentage of 
falling off in the yield of spring wheat will offset a great 
relative increase in the yield of winter wheat. The 
Reason has certainly not been a fkvorable one in Great 
Britain, an i from portions of the Continent unlhvour- 
able reports reach us« Stocks are now liberal in many 
markets; in others, ours among the number, there is a 



very small supply; and, in the aggregate, the principal 
markets of the United Staftes and Great Britain do not 
show more than sixty per cent of the wheat on hand 
which was on hand one year ago. It would appear, 
therefore, that in the face of the liberal supplies called 
out by high prices, and the check upon consumption 
imposed by these high prices and an exhaustive war, 
stocks have largely diminished during the past year. 
How, then, are we to get along another year without 
increased supplies, with consumption increased by 
peace and the consequent revival of commeree and 
manufaetures, and by the lower pricea now ralingT 
Certainly, thus far, the export demand has riiown no 
signs of falling off; it will probably increase; hence 
there is very little reason to anticipate that prices will 
bo low for any considerable period. 

The movement in corn surprises everybody« Tlie 
extent of the home demand ie really astonishing, and 
yet it finds explanation in the scarcity and high prices 
of hay and oats. Corn is the only cheap ibeding vege- 
table product that we have. Its condition is excellent, 
and favourable to storing on speculation. The same 
fact favors a large export, and, although receipts have 
been exeessive, the whole supply has found a ready 
market at a moderate decline, with every Indication 
that slightly reduced supplies would produce a sharp 
reaction. It is too early to speak definitely of the com 
crop of 1871, for it is still subject to' injury from frost 
and wet weather, and, of course, thereforOi it would be 
idle to speculate apon the future of prices. 

MBAT PRBSBRVING. 

Many methods have been iotrodueed to meet the ever- 
c^owiog want o^ England — cheap animal food. Borne of 
these methods have been sueeesefal, and others the 
reverse. We ooald ill spare the little that it already 
placed at our disposal by Australian and other meat 
oompanies; and the highly remnnerative eharaeter of 
investments in the preserved-meat trade affords a sare 
guarantee for greater elForts in the f atnre than any that 
nave hitherto been made. Liebtg's proeess lims been car- 
ried on very profitably at home as well as abroad : bnt 
the prenaration of eztraot of meat has been declared 
wasteful, from the small amount of stimnlating material 
preserved, and the carting away of all albuminoid mat- 
ters to the manure -heap. A new plan has been intro- 
duced by an ensineer, who has experience in sugar 
refineries and otber exteniive works in hot latitudes, 
which eninres a practical and economical solntion of one 
of the most important problems of the day. Mr. T. F. 
Henley does away with steeping meat in water, and with 
boiling and otherwise treating it In the most costly wav. 
He simply sqaeeses a definite amount of juice oat of the 
flbrcf and by mechanical detsicatioa preserves the latter 
intact. The presced meat thus obtained contains ten per 
cent of alcoholic extract and salt, and over fifty per cent 
of fibrine and other albuminoid conitituents. It is 
exceedingly rich, and so is the meat-juice, which Mr. 
Henley evaporates in vacuum pant. The juice contains 
about fifteen per cent of alcoholic extract, and over fifty 
per cent of albumen. The aneient method of abstracting 
water only from the animal matter it relied on as the 
preservative, and the low temperature at which the 
evaporation is carried on prevents any loss of flavour or 
other deterioration. It is, perhaps, strange that so cheap 
and- simple aprocess should not have been snggeited be- 
fore. Mr. Henley hat worked at it for tome time, and 
perfected it so as to ensure its immediate adoption. The 
first works* on an extensive scale, are to be opened on the 
River Platte, on the Ettancia Neuva AUemania, where 
cattle have been reared and fattened for the European 
markets. It it proposed to slaughter three hundred onl- 
looks daily ; and since it it ttated that the hidet and feet 
pay the first cost of the bullock and of its tlaughtering, 
the financial prospects of the undertaking wear a promis. 
ing aspect. — British Medical Journal. 
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Opficers of County Societies and Post-Ofpice Address op the Secretary. 
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Orleans 
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Otsego.. 
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Rensselaer 
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Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 
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Washington 
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Westchester > 
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G. D. Wheeler... 

J. W. Storm 

P. W. Powers.... 

J. Mather 

James C. Drake.. 

J. Boshart 

George Burt ..... 

Joshua Fiero 

J. H. Bellinger.. 

S. Mather 

A. B. Gebbie .. 
J. W. Wadsworth, 

L. Buckland 

S. Sammons.. .... 

E. Moody 

John Butter field. . 

H. Padelford 

Ellis A. Post 

Allen P. Scott . . . 
M. S. Marshall . 
G. P. Keese 



Chas. H. Jones... 
Jas. R. Fonda . . . 
Samuel Barton... 
Isaac Pye • • • . . . . 
John P. Conklin.. 

C. Stanford 

Charles Bouck.... 

B. C. Frost .... 
John G. King.... 

C. H. Robie 

W. G. Barnhart.. 
B. D. Carpenter.. 

F. C. Cornell .... 
L. N. Heermanoe, 

H. Griffing 

Berry Long 

W. R. Rooke..... 
N. H. Odell 

G. H. Jenkins ... 
Dudley W. Dox.. 



J. H. Farrell .... 
D. P. Richardson, 
G. W. Bnrbank .. 

A. T. Palmer .... 
John G. Hosmer.. 

J. T. Wilson 

D. C. Curtis .'.... 
R. A. Young .... 

J. B. Trudo 

J. P. Hogeboom.. 

C. 0. Newton ... 
Porter Frisbee . . . 
George Sweet .... 
R. C. Titus 

B. B. Richards... 
S. ff. Willard ... 
J. J. Davidson... 

S. R. Bailey 

Geo. W. Russ.... 

Morris Fikes 

A. P. Sigoumey.. 

F. B. Morse. . ... 
R. F. McMillen.. 
J. R. Garretsee.. 
A. H. Bartch .... 

G. E. Moss 

R. Morrison. 

John S. Coe 

D. A* Morrison .. 
Peter Ferris .... 

J. B. Taylor 

H. M. Hooker.... 



Treascjreb. 



John Harold. .... 

K$ • tL» otOW. ...... 

W. W. Kellett... 
Spencer Wood.... 
B. S. Robinson... 
B.N.Sohemerhorn 
I. C. VanTuyl... 
B. C. Robbins ... 

W. W. Stacy 

R. B. Robie 

Geo. Robinsoil ... 
Thos. S. Mount • . 
H.D.Cunningham 
W. Lonnsbery.. .. 

A. N. Locke 

M. Ingalsbe. 

J. L. Cole. . .... 

J. 0. Miller 

L. L. Thayer .... 
J. W. Stewart.... 



D.V.S.Raynsford 
G. W. Thomas ... 
E. D. Robinson .. 

E. C. Brooks 

L. C. Mann 

A. W. Lowry .... 

W. T. Post 

C. R. Frink 

B. D Clapp 

H. D. Simpson... 
S. MoC. Barber .. 
G. W. Hanford .. 
T. W. Jayoox.... 

R. B. Foot 

E. B. Low 

M. S. Mallon .••• 

N. P. Wells 

G. N. Condin .... 
T. B. Holcomb... 

J. H. Crim 

Willard Itcs 

C. G. Riggs 

W. A. Brodie.... 

L. M. Otis 

T. R. Horton .... 

E. Simmons.. .... 

James Elwell .... 

A . S . Newman ... 
J. W. Corwin.... 

C. Farwell 

L. H. Conklin.. .. 
C. F. Hendryx . . . 



John Harold 

G. A. Waters.... 

E. Britton 

A. A. Demerest.. 
M. J. Jennings .. 

J. W. Mairs 

M. N. Denoyellesy 
J. W. Smeller . . . 
John D. Coe . .... 
G. W. Hallock... 
H. D. Sackrider.. 

J. L. Wells 

0. B. Carran. .... 
C. P. Ridenour... 
C. W. Osbom .... 
W. M. Holmes... 

S. J. Cole 

John Bussing .... 
H. A. Dudley.... 
0. G. Shearman.. 



PosT-OpriCB Address 
OP THE Secretary. 



Albany. 

Angelica. 

Binghamton. 

Napoli. 

Auburn. 

Jamestown. 

Horseheads. 

Norwich. 

PlatUburgh. 

Chatham Village. 

Homer. 

Delhi. 

Washington Hollow. 

Hamburgh. 

Westport . 

Malone. 

Johnstown. 

Batayia. 

Acra. 

Herkimer. . 

Water town. 

LowTille. 

Conesus. 

Rochester. 

Fonda. 

Lockport. 

Clinton. 

Canandaigna. 

Montgomery. 

Albion. 

Mexico. 

Cooperstown. 

Hempstead. 

Troy. 

New Dorp. 

Clarkstown. 

Greenfield Centre. 

Schenectady. 

Schoharie Court House. 

Watkins. ' 

GencFa. 

Bath. 

Canton. 

Stony Brook. 

Ithaca. 

Kingston. 

Glen's Falls. 

South Hartford. 

Lyons. 

White Plains. 

Warsaw. 

Penn Yan. 



Officers of Town and Union Agricultural Societies and Farmers* Clubs. 



SOCIETT. 



Allen Settlement. 
Annsville and Lee 

Bainbridge 

Brookfield ....... 

Castle Creek 

Casenovia 

Clay 

Oonstantia 



President. 



W. A. Mareau . . . 

E. Robbins 

R. Pearsall 

H. A. Brown..... 
Isaac Emeus. .... 

E. B. More 

M. H. Blynn 

J. A. Baker 



Secretary. 



Belden Allen 

J.C. Thome 

J. JuUand 

G. H. Baboock... 

J. P. Adams 

M. B. Card 

L. Harris Browne, 
F. C. Lander....- 



Treasurer. 



Belden Allen. •••• 
B. Waterman .... 

J. Juliand. 

H. Brown 

J. Gaylord 

B. H. Stanley.... 
Isaac Coonley...* 
Jerome Taylor . . . 



Post-Oppxor Address 
or THE Sbcrxtaet. 



Maine. 
Taberg. 
Bainbridge. 
Brookfield. 
Whitney's Point. 
Casenoria. 
Plank Road. 
Oonstantia. 
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Officibs op Town and Union Agricultural Societies and Farmers' Clubs — Gm- 

tinued. 



SOCIBTT. 



PRESIDElfT. 



Coroinf ....••. 

Ceba Valley Point. 

Dtaby 

Delhi 

Disdee... 

Eftst Maine 

Sdneiton and Bnrlington 

Otlen 

Ganattsrille 

QeseTa Qorticnltnral 

tt icD opnng. ••••.....• •....••* 

QeoTemenr ....• 

HtmiltoB • • • 

HaBBond # 

Henlock Lake .••••••••••••••. 

BigUand 

Ithaca 

Klrtland C 

Lenox..... 

Utile Falls 

Manlios and Pompey ;.... 

Moraria. ..••.. 

Oaoadaga. 

Oiwcfo 

unFf go xalla. . •••••••• •••■ •.•• 

Ottgo 

Otiseo 

PalByra 

PoBfret 



H.«off I 

E. D. Loveridge ., 
Leri C. Beers.... 
Jesse Palmer. . . . 



A. H. Green 



Raccette Valley and 8t. Regis 

vr 



Talley 
RashriUe 
8t. Lawrence Valley 



Sandy Creek, Richland, Orwell 

dBoT 
Seagerf eld and Marshall 



and BoTlstoB. 



Skaaeateles 

Spafford ••••••.• •... •..••.. 

Speneerport 

Snsqnehanna Valley 

Them Hill 

Trenton 

UlysMs, CoTwt and Hector. . 

Yemon.* 

Vienna 

Waddington • • • • •• . . 

WcftBoreland 
Wialleld..... 

Torktown. .... 



•••• •••*.' 



Joseph Watson... 

T. Laidler 

William Hall 

J. F. Reynolds .. 
P. Chamberlain .. 
W.T.Manchester, 

J. Ames 

8. T. Short 

T. H. Burgess ... 
J. W.Ondworth.. 
£. Cornell 

C. W. Eells 

D. P. Lamb 



D. Collin, Jr 

E. Greenfield .... 
G. W. Spalding.. 
T. G. Thompson.. 

J. H. Mann 

W. E. Arnold.... 

L. BontUll 

W.P.Nottingham, 
Ira Porter 

0. 0. Tappan.... 

C. M. Hicks 

J. W. KimbalL... 



Orrin R. Ear! .... 
H. B. Titos 

E. H. Adams .... 
Van Dyke Tripp . 

W. Brown 

0. Porter Root... 

F. E. Bams 



W. Halsey 

Barnes Dayis . . . . 

A. Bnshnell 

W. M. M. Ogden, 
D. W. Parke .... 



B. Flewellin 



Sbcretart. 



F. B. Brown 

<». H. Swift ' 

G. F. Nourse .... 
J. M. Preston.... 
W. H. Kinney ...I 

Robert Hogg | 

Jas. M. Robinson, 
W. H. Peokham.. 
M. J. Kellogg.... 
Geo. 8. ConoTer.. 

G. D. Baker 

G. B. Winslow... 

0. B. Lord 

C. A. Wooster.... 
R. C. Beach 



Treasurer. 



Q. W. Wellington, 
J . A. Storey .... 

8. Frasier 

A. M. Paine 



James G. Hogg . . 

W. Lines... 

Seth Smith 

H. C. Potter 

8. N. Anthony ... 
W. W. BaxUr .. 
M. Barney 



0. N. Flenagin... 
H D.Cnnningham, 
Roderick Morrison 
E. F. Lewis...... 

X. A. Willard... 
W. M. Smith *.•* 

M. K. Alley 

G. B. Clark 

D. R. Green. .... 
0. R. Smith 



I. Franklin 

W. E. Wemett.... 



C. E. Niles 

0. D. Johnson . . . 
A. Z. Madison ... 

H . M . Storey . . . . 
N. H. Green. .... 
J. T. Cameron ... 



DelosE. Wilds... 
H. M. Rouse..... 

Wills Clift 

8. B. Wallace... 
C. 8. Hiscook.... 

F. B. Arnold 

Allen Brown..... 
Storrs Barrows... 
Nelson Noble . . . . 
L. A. Griswold... 

F.Noble 

Samuel Clark . . . 

V. C. Smith 

J. B. Murray .... 
Constant White.. 



G. W. Marvin ... 

0. B. Cnrran 

J. 8. Tillinghast. . 
T. F. Hand 



H. Whitney 

M. E. Kenyon ... 
C. C. Marlett.... 
8. L. Parsons.... 
C. R. Nichols.... 

R. Day 

J. H. Redway.*.. 

C. T. Hyde 

A. Z. Madison ... 



Luke Usher ..... 
Ira D. Bryant . . 
C. P. Elliott.... 



P. M. Newton.... 

J. L. Bissell 

D. Waldrcm 

Otis Cross 

G. W. Hisoock... 
G. B. Fellows.... 
8. S. Kneeland... 
D. W. Rhodes ... 
T. Boardman .... 
L. A. Griswold... 
P. Flanagan 



L. H. Shattook . . 



D. F. Lee 



Post-Ofpice AnDBBfS 
or THE Secrbtabt. 



Corning. 

Cuba. 

Danby. 

Delhi. 

Dundee. 

East Maine. 

West Burlington. 

Clyde. 

GarratUrille. 

GencTa. 

Him rods. 

Gouvernenr. 

East Hamilton. 

North Hammond. 

Hemlock Lake. 

Highland. 

Hume. 

Ithaca. 

Clinton. 

Lenox. 

Little Falls. 

Manlius. 

Moravia. 

Onondaga Valley. 

Oswego. 

Volney. 

Amber. 

Palmyra. 

Fredonia. 

Potsdam. 
Roshville. 
Fort Covington. 

East Sandy Creek. 

Paris. 

Skanea teles. 

Spafford. . 

Speneerport. 

Unadilla. 

Thorn Hill. 

Trenton. 

Trnmansburgh. 

Vernon. 

North Bay. 

Waddington. 

Westmoreland. 

Winfield. 

Torktown. 



Miscellaneous. 



SOCIBTT. 


Pbbsidbrt. 


Sbcrbtart. 


Tebasubbb. 


Po8t-Opfxob Addbbbs 

OF THB SbCEBTABT. 


Am. Dairymen's Association... 

Canandaigna L. Grape Growers 
Association 

Iroquois Indian, Cattarangos.. 

Iroquois Indian, Tonawanda Re- 
serration .«•.. ••..•.•• 


Horatio Seymour, 

B. B. Pottle 

Perry John 

Isaac Doctor 

P. Barry 


G. B. Weeks 

0. 8. Lincoln .... 
Jarls Pierce 

Isaac Shanks 

8. W. Wakelee . . 


L. L. Wight 

E. M. Morse* .... 
John Kennedy . . . 

Jacob Doctor 

8. W. Wakelee... 


Syracuse. 

Naples. 
VersaiUes. 

Akron. 


WesUm N. T. Horticnltoral... 


Rochester. 
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NOTICES AND 1X)NATI0NS. 

Ralef ftod Regnlationa of the Hew York CoUtge of 
TeUriii»rT Sorgeoof . Alez»iul«r Stein^ M. D., 8eero- 
Urjf 28 WMt 15th •troet, New York. 

An aoeonot of the OrgMiisAtion ftnd ProfroM of the 
Mveevm of CoDparfttiTo Zoologj •t Hftrrftrd College, in 
CembrSdge, Mate. ; also Anoaal Report of the Tnuteei 
of the Mof eum ; together with the Report of the Direetor 
for 1870. 

Thirtj-two eopiei of the Fifteenth Annasl Report of 
the Seoretftrj of the Maine Board of Agrionltnre, for the 
jear 1870. (For dittribntion.) 

Monthly Report of the Department of Agrienliare, for 
Ju\j, 1871. Waehington, D. 0. 

Report hj the Onratorf of the UniTeceity to the Qot- 
emor of the State of Missoari, 1871. 

From D. A . Bnlkelej, WUllamftown, Mass. Tbirtj- 
third and Thirty-fourth Annual Reports of the Board of 
Bdooation of the State of Massaohasetts. 

Jonmal Mensnel des Travanji de 1' Aoademie Nationale. 
June and Decembery 1870; Jsnnary and Jnne, 1871. 
Paris. 

Affrieoltnral Central Gaiette f or Garmanj. Mmj, 1871 • 
Berlin. 

Balletin of the Imperial Society of Naturalists in 
Moscow. No. %* 1870. 

Resources and Development of Kansas, by C. C. Hnt- 
Ohinson, Topska. 16mo., pp. 287> with map. 

Boerioke and Tafel's Quarterly Bulletin of Homoso- 
pathic Literature. New York and Philadelphia. Ang. 
1871. 

Premium List, etc., for the Fair of the Virginia State 
Agricultural Society, to be held at Richmond, October 31 
and NoTember 1^ 3 and 8, 1871. 

Premium List for the Fair of the Indianapolis Agri- 
oulturaL Mechanical and Horticultural Association, 'to be 
held at Indianapolis, September 26 to 30, 1871. 

Premium List for the Fourth Annual Fair of the 
Arkansas State Agricultural and Meohanical Associa- 
tion, to be held at Little Roqk, oommenoing October 3, 
1871, and continning four days. 

Premium List for the Fair and Cattle Show of the 
Dutchess County Agricultural Society, to be held at 
Washington Hollow, September 19, 20, 21 and 22, 1871. 

Premium List of the Lenox Fatmefs and Me4hanies' 
Association, for its Fourteenth Annual ^ai]r, to be held 
at Oneida, September 38, 29 and 30, 1871. 

Premium List for the Fair of the Delaware Conn^ 
Agricultural Societor« to be held at Walton, September 
28, 27 and 28, 1871. 

Premiam List for the Berks County Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society's Annual Fair, to be held at Read- 
ing* Pik'« September 12, 13, 14 and 16, 1871. 

Premium List for the Exhibition of the Steuben County 
Agricultural Society, to be held at Bath, October 4, 6 
and 0, 1871. 

Premium List fbr the Annual Fair of the Oneida 
County Agricultural Society, to be held at Rome, Sep- 
tember 18, 19, 20, 21 and 22, 1871. 

Premium List for the Cattle Show and Fair of the St. 
Lawrence County Agricultural Society, to be held at 
Canton, September IS, 13 and 14, 1871. 

Premium List of the Fair of the Westchester County 
Society of Agriculture and Horticulture, to be held at 
West WhiU Plains, September 12 to 10, 1871. 

Premium List of the Nineteenth Annual Illinois State 
Fair, to open at Dn Quoin, September 26, 1871» and 
•oDtinue through the week* 



Premium List for the Nineteenth Annual Bzhibitioo of 
the Penasylrania SUte AgrienUuBal Society, to he held 
at Scranton, September 19, 20, 31 and 22, 1871. 

Premium List for the Thirteenth Orand State Fair of 
the New Jersey State Agrioultural Society, to be held at 
Wareriy Station, oommeneing September 19^ and con- 
tinuing fonr days. 

Premium List for the Twenty-first Annual Fair of the 
Vermont State Agricultural and Wool Growers' Associa- 
tion, to be hold at St. Johnsbnry, September, 13, 1^ 14 
and 16, 1871. 

Premium I«iat for the Fair of the Franklin County 
Agricultural Society, to be held %\ Malone, September 
36, 37^28 and 29« 1871. 

Premium List for the Fair of the Sancerfield and Mar- 
shall Agricultural Society, to be held at Waterrille, 
September 26 and 27, 1871. 

Preainn List for the Fair of Uie Westmorelaad Agri- 
cultural Society, to be held at Hampton, Oneida coo^, 
September 37, 88 and 39, 1871. 

Premium List for the Fair of the Chemnng County 
Agricultnial Society, to be held at Blmira> Septemher 
31, 22 and 33, 1871. 

Premium List for the Fair of the Cayuga County Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Society, to be neld at Auburn, 
September 12, 18 and 14, 1871. 

• 

Premium List for the Third Annual Fair of ^he tTen- 
nessee Agricultural and Mechanical Association^ .to be 
held at Nashrille, October 3, and continue four ds^. 

Premium List of the£ansas State Agricultural Soeie^ 
for 1871. Fair at Topeka, September 11, 12, 13, 14 and 16. 

Premium List of the West yircinia Central AgrieuU 
tncal and Meohanical Society for the Fifth Annnal Fair, 
to be held at Clarksburg, W. Va., September 19, 20 and 
21, 1871. 

Premium, List for the Fair of the Chenango County 
Agricultural Society, to be held at Norwich, September 
19,^0 and 21, 1871. 

Premium List of the South Carolina State Agricultural 
and Mechanical Society for the Third Annual Fair, to be 
held at Columbia, November 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1871; 
also Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the South 
Carolina Agrioultural and Mechanical Society, held at 
Columbii^ November 10 to 12, 1870. 

Premium List for the Fair of the Galen Agrlonltiifal 
Society, to be held at Clyde, September 39 and 30, 187L 

Premium List for the Fair of the Seneoa County Agri- 
oultural Society, to be held at Ovid, October 3, 4 and 
6, 1871. 
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omens Fot isti. 

Pr«niefi«— BIGHABD CHURCH, Belvidere, AUe- 
gaoy coTinty. 

YlOX-PBXaiDSNTB . 

1st district— Thomas H. Fails, Jb., 180 Water st., 
New York. 

2d district — Edwin Thorhb, MfUbrook, Dutchess 
coniity. 

8d district — Juuah Winnb, Bethlehem Centre, Al- 
bany county. 

4th district— Frank D. Cubtis, Charlton, Saratoga 
county. 

5th district — Jambs Gbddbs, Fahrmount, Onondaga 
county. 

6th district — ^William M. Elt, Binghamton, Broome 
county. 

~ 7th district — ^Bbbjamih F. Ai^kl, Geneseo, Living- 
ston county. 

8th district— HoBAOB S. Hubtlbt« Little Valley, 
Cattaraugus county. 

Cor. Secretary — ^Thomas L. Habisov, Morley, St. 
Lawrence county. 

Ree. Secretary — William H. Booabt, Aurora, Cay- 
uga county. 

Treasurer — ^Luthbb H. Tvokbb, Albany. 



^evD-'ilork State ^smnltttral Sonttg. 

AT THB 

THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

OF THB 

NEW YMK STATE A6BICULTUEAL SOCIETT, 
Held at AllNUiTf Oetober ;«, S, 4, 3, «, 1871* 



CLASS I.— CATTLE. 

No. 1. Shobt Hobks. 

SHOBT qOBBf HEED PEIZE, 

Wal«)tt & Campbell, New York Mills, N. Y., Laree 
Gold Medal. 

BbII, << Forth Dike ef CeneTa;)' 

Red, calved August 6, 1867, bred by James O. Shel- 
don, Geneva, N. Y ; sire Baron of Oxford (23371), 
dam Seventh Duchess of Thomdale by Second 
Grand Duke (12961), gr. d. Third Duchess of 
Thomdale by Duke of Gloster (11382). 



Cew, *^ Bar«B Oxferd's BeaBt| ;" 

Executive Caw«ttt««— Adin Thatbb, Jb., Hoosick Roan, calved March 11, 1868, bred by Col. Towne- 



ley, Lancashire, England; sire Baron Oxford 
(23375), dam British Beauty by British Prince 
(14197), gr. d. Lady Abbess by Cardinal (11246). 

Csw, '< Eosaaead 7th ;» 

Red roan, calved May 26, 1868, bred by exhibitors ; 
sire Weehawken, 5260, dam Rosamond, by Quar- 
rington (10671), gr. d. May Rose 3d by Belle- 
ville (6778). 

Heifer, '' U4y Ealghtley Sd f^ 

Roan, calved October 11, 1868, bred by David Mc- 
intosh, Essex, England; sire Third Duke of 
Geneva (23753\ dam Dewdrop by Prince of Saxe 
Coburg (20576), gr. d. Duchess by Duke of Cam- 
bridge (12742). 

Heifer, <' Nlath Maid ef Oxferd;" 

I Red and white, calved December 6, 1869, bred by 

State AgriCBltaral Betas* James 0. Sheldon, Geneva, N. Y. ; sire Tenth 

Th.Sec«.Ury'.0«ce,.intheKewAgric«ltur..H.U^ Duke rf Tha™d^e^5610.^d«^aW^^ of 

corner of State and Lodge streets, Albany, j Oxford 20th by Marquis of Carrabas (11789). 



Falls; MiLO Ibqalsbb, South Hartford; Robbbt J. 
Swan, Grenevai Habbis Lbwis, Frankfort; Gboboe 
H. Bbowv, Millbrook; Josbph Julianb, Bainbridge; 
Jho. L. Colb, Lyons; Jas. W. Wadbwobth, Geneseo. 

Ex-PrendentM — J. Stabtoh Gould, Mabsbna R. 
Patbiok, Thomas H. Failb, Samuel Campbell, 
Solon D. Hubobbtobd. 

Entamologitt-^AMA Fitch, H. D. 

ChemUt to the Soeiety^CuAKLEB H. Pobteb, M. D. 

Mechanical and Consulting Engineer—B.EvnY Wa- 

TEBMAB. 

CoiMtttting Vfitrtnariai^— Prof. Jambs Law, M. R. 
V.G. 
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Heifer, *«AUaitl€Gwyne;)' 

Roan, calved June 10, 1870, bred by exhibitors; 
sire Grand Duke of Lightbume (26290), dam 
Orange Gwynne by Fiah Grand Duke ri9876), 
gr. d. Ophelia Gwynne by May Duke (13^20). 

Heifer, ^'F«lry qaees;'' 

Red roan, calved December 23, 1869, bred by exhib- 
itors; sire King Charles (24240), dam Jollv 
Queen by Prince of the Empire (20578), gr. d. 
Vestal Queen by Prince Alfred (13494). 

Bulls over Three Years Old. 

First prize, George Butts, Manlius, N. Y.; 
Treble Gloster, red, calved March 31, 1867, 
bred by exhibitor; sire Apricot's Gloster 
2500, dam Spring Beauty by Apricot's 
Gloster 2500, gr. d. Silkie by same bull.. 950 

Second, Walcott & Campbell, New York Mills, 
N. Y. ; Fourth Duke of Geneva, red, calved 
August 6, 1867, bred by James 0. Sheldon, 
Geneva, N. Y.; sire Baron of Oxford 

g3371), dam Seventh Duchess of Thorn- 
le by Second Grand Duke (12961), gr. d. 
Third Duchess of Thomdale by Duke of 
Gloster (11382) 30 

Third, Walcott & Campbell, New York Mills, 
N. Y. ; Royal Briton, roan, calved July 26, 
1868, bred by T. C. Booth, Warlaby, Eng- 
land ; sire Lord Blithe (22126), dam Royal 
Bridesmaid by Prince Alfred (13494), gr. d. 
Royal Bride by Crown Prince (10087) ... 10 

Bulls Two Years Old. 
First prize, Benjamin Fellows, Clifton, N. 
Y.; Major, red with little white, calved 
May 10, 1869, bred by M. H. Coch- 
rane, Compton, P. Q. ; sire Eleventh Duke 
of Thomdale 5611, dam Louan 44th by 
Duke of Airdrie 2743, gr. d. Louan 24th 
by Duke of Airdrie 2743 40 

Second, William Simpson, Jr., New Hudson, 
N. Y.; Hacienda, red and white, calved 
July 10, 1869, bred by exhibitor ; sire Min- 
strel 7038, dam Tedd by Orion 784, gr. d. 
Elizabeth by Astoria 221 25 

Ybablikg Bulls. 
First prize, Walcott & Campbell, New York 
Mills, N. Y.; Second Duke of Oneida, 
red, calved August 3, 1870, bred by ex- 
hibitors; sire Fourth Duke of Geneva 
7931, dam TWrteenth Duchess of Thorn- 
dale by Tenth Duke of Thomdale 5610, gr. 
d. Tenth Duchess of Thomdale by Second 
GrandDuke (12961) 30 

Bull Calybs. 

First prize, Waloott & Campbell, New York 
Mills, N. Y.; Fourth Duke of Oneida, 
red and white, calved January 16, 1871, 
bred by exhibitors; sire Baron of Oxford 
(23371), dam Eighth Duchess of Geneva 
by Third Lord Oxford (22200), gr. d. 
Duchess of Geneva by Second Grand Duke 
(12961) 20 



Cows OVER Thrbr Years Of.d. 

First prize, George Butts, Manlius, N. Y.; 
Spring Beauty, red, calved April C, 1864, 
bred by exhibitor; sire Apricot's Gloster 
2500, dam Silkie by Apricot's Gloster 2500, 
•gr. d. Sallie Randolph by Lord Ducie 662. j^5U 

Second, Walcott* & Campbell, New York Mills, 
N. Y.; Baron Oxford's Beauty, roan, calved 
March 11, 1868, bred by Col. Tow eley, 
Lancashire, England; sire Baron Oxford 
(23375), dam British Beauty bv British 
Frince (14197), gr. d. Lady Abbess by 
Cardinal (11246) 30 

Third, Walcott & Campbell, New York Mills, 
N. Y.; Rosamond 7th, red roan, calved 
May 26, 1868, bred by exhibitors; sire 
Weehawken 5260, dam Rosamond by Quar- 
rington (10671), gr. d. May Lose 3d by 
Belleville (6778) 10 

Heifers Two Years Old. 

First prize, Walcott & Campbell, New York 
Mills, N. Y.; Lady Knightley 2d, roan, 
calved October 11, 1868, bred by David 
Mcintosh, Essex, England; sire Third 
Duke of Geneva (23753), dam Dew- 
drop by Prince of Saxe Coburg (20576), 
■ gr. d. Duchess by Duke of Cambridge 
(12742) 40 

Second, Walcott & Campbell, New York Mills, 
N. Y. ; Mistress Ford, roan, calved De- 
cember 11, 1868, bred by George S. Fol- 
jambe, Nottinghamshire, England; sire 
Lord Lyons (26677), dam Mrs. Quickly by 
Prince of Windsor (22638), gr. d. Queen 
of the May by May Duke (16553) 25 

Third, George Butts, Manlius, NY.; Souvenir, 
red, calved May 3, 1869, bred by exhibitor; 
sire Treble Gloster 7331, dam Spring 
Beauty by Apricot's Gloster 2500, gr. d. 
Silkie by Apricot's Gloster 2500 10 

Yearling Heifbrs. 

First prize, Walcott & Campbell, New York 
Mills, N. Y. ; Fairy Queen, red roan, 
calved December 23, 1869, bred by ex- 
hibitors ; sire King Charles (24240), dam 
JoUy Queen by Prince of the Empire 
(20578), gr. d. Vestal Queen by Prince 
Alfred (13494) 30 

Second, Walcott & Campbell, New York 
MiUs, N. Y. ; Ninth Maid of Oxford, red 
and white, calved December 6, 1869, bred 
by James O. Sheldon, Geneva, N. Y.; sire 
Tenth Duke of Thomdale 5610, dam Third 
Maid of Oxford by Grand Duke of Oxford 
(16184), gr. d. Oxford 20th by Marquis of 
Carrabas (11789) .\ 20 

Third, Walcott & Campbell, New York Mills, 
N. Y.; Atlantic Gwynne, roan, calved 
June 10, 1870, bred by exhibitors; sire 
Grand Duke of Lightbume (262<H)), dam 
Orange Gwynne by Fifth Grand Duke 
(19875), gr. d. Ophelia Gwynne by May 
Duke (13320) ..,.., , 10 
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Hbifbr Calves. ' 

First prize, Walcott & Campbell, New York 
Mills, N. Y. ; Second Duchess of Oneida, 
red, calved January 25, 1871, bred 
by exhibitors; sire Fourth Duke of 
(leneva 7931, dam Twelfth Duchess of 
Tbomdale by Sixth Duke of Thomdale 
(23794), gr. d. Fifth Duchess of Thom- 
dale by Imperial Duke (18083) #20 

Second, Walcott & Campbell, New York Mills, 
li. Y ; Brenda, roan, calved November 27, 
1870, bred by exhibitors; sire Fourth 
Duke of Geneva 7931, dam Berlina by 
Lord Mayor of Oxford 4954, gr. d. Bertha 
by Duke of Thomdale 2787 10 

Third, George Butts, Manlius, N. Y. ; Gloster's 
Gem, rcS, calved February 7, 1871, bred by 
exhibitor; sire Treble Gloster 7331, dam 
Strawberry by Oscar 6016, gr. d. Spring 
Beauty by Apricot's Gloster 2^)0 . . Commended. 

Your committee, at your, request, examined the 
two year old bull " Knight of St. Michaels," exhib- 
ited by Mr. F. W. Gray, Quebec, Canada, which 
was not entered in time to compete. He is a bull of 
c nsiderable merit, and had he been shown in his 
proper class, would have taken the first prize. 

Thomas H. Bbll, Eaiontoum, N, J, 
Samuel Thorns, iVeu? Fork, 

No. 2. Dkvons. 

DEVON HERD PB12E. 

Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, N. Y., Large Gold 
Medal. 

Ball, <' Prince cf Wales ;'' 

Ctlved August 31, 1864, bred by H. M. the Queen 
of England ; sire Prince Alfred (709), dam Peony 
by Saracen (520a), gr. d. Crocus by Baronet (6). 

Cow, <( Belle 2d;)' 

Calved February 28, 1865, bred by exhibitor ; sire 
Sachem (554), dam Belle by Albert (2), gr. d. 
Fanny by Bloomfield (148). 

€«w, "Fdlth 2d;)' 

Calved October 26, 1866, bred by exhibitor; sire 
Sachem (554), dam Edith, hnported by Mr. L. G. 
Morris, Fordham, N. Y. 

Caw, << Edltli Id ;>' 

Calved November 2, 1867, bred by exhibitor; sij-e 
Sachem (554), dam Edith, imported by Mr. L. G. 
Morri^, Fordham, N. Y. 

Cew, <<NoBparell5tli;" 

Calved January 10, 1868, bred by exhibitor ; sire 
Napoleon, dam Nonpareil 3d by Empire 2d (425), 
gr. d. Nonpareil (imp.). 

Heifer, «< Belle 4th ;" 

Calved April 10, 1869, bred by exhibitor; sire Prince 
of Wales, dkm Belle 2d by Sachem (554), gr. d. 
Bene by Albert (2). 



Heifer, '« Edith 4tli;'' 

Calved February 3, 1870, bred by exhibitor; sire 
Prince of Wales, dam Edith 2d by Sachem (554), 
gr. d. Edith, imported by Mr. L. G. Morris, 
Fordham, N. Y. 

Bulls over Three Yrars Old. 

First prize, Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, 
N. Y.; Prince of Wales, calved August 
31, 1864, bred by H. M. the Queen of 
England; sire Prince Alfred (709), dam 
Peony by Saracen (520a), gr. d. Crocus 
by Baronet (6) #30 

Second, George L. Haines, Fultonham, N. Y. ; 
Captain, calved September 25, 1864, bred 
b^ Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, N. Y. ; 
sire Sachem (554), dam Edith, imp 20 

Third, Marshall B. Champlain, Cuba, N. Y.; 
Prince, calved March 20, 1867, bred by 
William Simpson, Jr., New Hudson, N. 
Y.; sire Westchester 370a, dam Alice by 
Don Carlos (346), gr. d. Pawnee by 
Exeter (178) 10 

Bulls Two Years Old. 

Second prize, Walter Cole, Batavia, N. Y. ; 
Lovely's Huron 3d, calved February, 
1869, bred by exhibitor; sire Queen 
Anne's Huron 320, dam Lovely 18th by 
Young Exeter ^765), gr. d. Lovely 3d 
by Washington (130) • 20 

Yearling Bulls. 

First prize, Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, 
N. Y. ; Prince of Wales 8th, calved Sep- 
tember 31, 1870, bred by exhibitor; 
sire Prince of Wales, dam Nonpareil 
5th by Napoleon, gr. d. Nonpareil 3d 
by Empu-e 2d (425) 25 

Second, Walter Cole, Batavia, N. Y. ; Iroquois 
2d, caved March 29, 1871, bred by ex- 
hibitor ; sire Iroquois, dam NoriAa by May 
Boy (71), gr. d. Nora by MegunticooK 
(251) 15 

Third, James M. Rockwell, Butternuts, N. Y.; 
Billy, calved March 20, 1870, bred by 
Truman Baker, Earlville, N. Y. ; sire Mo- 
hawk, dam Lily by Huron 2d (250), gr. d. 
Extra by Bishop (11) 10 

Bull Calves. 

First prize, W. E. Arnold, Otego, N. Y.; 

Prince Albert, calved May 1, 1871, bred 

by exhibitor; sire Young Washington 

^87, dam Princess Beatrice by Crown 

Prince (604), gr. d. Victoria 20 

Second, Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, N. Y. ; 
Prince of Wales 9th, calved February 10, 
1871, bred by exhibitor; sire Prince of 
Wales, dam Belle 2d by Sachem (554), gr. 
d. BeUe by Albert (2) 10 

Cows OVER Three Years Old. 

First prize, Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, N. 
Y.; Edith 2d, calved October 26, 1866, 
bred by exhibitor; sire Sachem (554), 
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dam Edith, imported bj Mr. L. G. Morris, 
Fordham, N. Y »30 

Second, Walter Cole, Batavia, N. Y. ; Lovely 
18th, calved in 1862, bred by Ambrose 
Stevens, Batavia, N. Y. ; sire Young Exe- 
ter (765), dam Lovely 3d by Washmgton 
(130), gr. d. Lovely by Megunticook (251) 20 

Third, W. E. Arnold, Otego, N. Y.; Daisy, 
calved June 22, 1865, bred by exhibitor ; 
sire Yomig Exeter (765), dam Tiara 2d by 
Washmgton (130), gr. d. Tyra by Te- 
cumseh (567) .10 

Hbifbbs Two Ybabs Old. 

First prize, Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, 
N. Y. ;. Belle 4th, calved April 10, 1869, 
bred by exhibitor ; sire Prince of Wales, 
dam Belle 2d by Sachem (554), gr. d. 
BeUe by Albert (2) 30 

Second, WiJter Cole, Batavia, N. Y. ; Artless, 
calved May 25, 1869, bred by Ira H. But- 
terfield, Lapeer, Mich.; sire Batavia 159, 
dam Helena 25th by Omer Pasha (473), 
gr. d. Helena 7th by May Boy (71) 20 

Third, C. H. Jewell, WestviUe, N. Y.; Edith 
2d, calved April, 1869, bred by exhibitor; 
sire Frank Baker 2d 218, dam Edith by 
Sir Walter Raleigh (560), gr. d. Premium 
by Baltimore (364) 10 

Ybabliko Hbifbrs. 

First prize, Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, 
N. Y.; Edith 4th, calved February 3, 

1870, bred by exhibitor ; sire Prince of 
Wales, dam Edith 2d by Sachem r554), 

5. d. Edith, imported by Mr. L. G. 
orris, Fordham, N. Y 25 

Second, J. M. Rockwell, Butternuts, N. Y. ; 
Queen of Cloverdell, calved June 3, 1870, 
Inred by exhibitor ; sire Otsego 303, dam 
Funny by Tinsel 124, gr. d. Flounce by 
Tuscarora 134 15 

Hbifbb Caltbs. 

First prise, Joseph Hilton, New Scot- 
land, N. Y. ; Kitty, calved March 20, 

1871, bred by exhibitor; sire Prince of 
Wales, dam Ida by Empire (424), gr. d. 
Edith, imported by Mr. L. G. Morris, 
Fordham,N. Y 20 

Second, Walter Cole, Batavia, N. Y.; Lovely, 
calved March, 1871, bred by exhibitor; 
sire Queen Anne's Huron 320, dam Lovely 
18th byYoung Exeter (765), gr. d. Lovely 
3d by Washington (130) 10 

R. H. Yak Rbnssblabr, Mania, N F. 

Tobias Bougk, Schoharie, N, F. 

No. 3. Hbrefoeds. 
HEBBFOtD HSED PRIZE. 

B. Coming, jr., Albany, N. Y. . . .Large Gold Medal. 

Bin, "Taans;)' 

Red with white fitce, calved April, 1868, bred by ex- 
hibitor; sire Major, dam Victoria 5th by S. God- 
dard, gr. d. Victoria 4th. 



Cew, << VIctMte Sth ;^ 

Red with white &ce, calved August, 1859, bred by 
exhibitor ; sire, S. Goddard, dam Victoria 4th by 
Cardinal Wiseman, gr. d. Victoria 1st (imp.). 

Cew, <' Prtoeess Sd ;" 

Red with white fiice, calved April, 1861, bred by 
exhibitor ; sire Washington, dam Princess (imp.) 
by Newton. 

Cew, '<HsrcUeM«;'' 

Red with white fitce, calved BCarch, 1861, bred by 
exhibitor; sire Washington, dam Lady, imported 
by exhibitor. 

Red with white fiu^e, calved May, 1867, bred by 
exhibitor;, sire Migor, dam Lady, imported by 
exhibitor. 

Heifer, ^PriBCMtM;" 

Red with white &oe, calved March, 1869, bred by 
exhibitor ; sire Major, dam Princess 2d by Wash- 
ington, gr. d. Princess 1st. 

HelfBr €air, ^ firaee ;'9 

Calved April, 1871, bred by exhibitor; sire Taurus, 
dam Hope by Major, gr. d. Lady, imported by 
exhibitor. 

Bulls ovbb Thrbb Yba&s Old. 

First prize, E. Coming, Jr., Albany, N. Y. ; 
Taurus, red with white fiuse, calved April, 
1868, bred by exhibitor ; sire Mi^or, dam 
Victoria 5th by S. Goddard, gr. d. Victoria 
4th 830 

Second, Justus Crandall, Portlandville, N. Y. ; 
Lord Bateman, red with white face, calved 
1868, bred by Geor^ Clark, Springfield, N. 
Y. ; sire Berwick (mip.), dam Pretty Maid 
byYoung Gaylad (1463), gr. d. Pretty Maid 
m(435) 



by Berringtoi 



20 



Bull Calvbs. 



First prize, E. Coming, Jr., Albany, N. Y. ; 
Georse, dark red with white noe, calved 
March, 1871, bred by exhilutor; sire 
Taurus, dam Victoria 5Ui by S. Goddard, 
gr. d. Victoria 4th« 

Cows ovbb Thbbb Ybabs Old. 

First prize, £. Coming, Jr., Albany, N. Y. ; 
Marchioness, red with white fitce, calved 
March, 1861, bred by exhibitor; sire, 
Washington, dam Lady, imported by ex- 
hibitor • 

Second, E. Coming, Jr., Albany, N. Y. ; Hope, 
red with white fkce, calved May, 1867, bred 
by exhibitor; sire Miyor, dam Lady, im> 
ported by exhibitor 

Third, Justus Crandall, Portlandville, N. Y. ; 
Evening Star, red with white face, calved 
1867, bred by George Clark, Springfield, N. 
Y.; sire Lord Bateimtn, dam Belle (imp.) by 
Vanguard, gr. d. Beauty by Monarch (504) 

Hbifbbs Two Ybabs Old. 

First prize, E. Coming, Jr., Albany, N. Y. ; 
Marchioness 2d, red with white ikce, calved 
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April 1867, bred bj exhibitor ; sire Major, 
dam Marchioness by Washington, gr. d. 
Lady, imported by exhibitor 830 

Tbabling Hbifbks. 

First prize, Justus Crandall, PortlandTille, 
N. Y. ; Clorer, red with white face, 
calyed April 26, 1870, bred by exhibi- 
tor ; sire Lord Bateman, dam Evening Star' 
bj Lord Bateman, gr. d. Belle (imp.) by 
Vanguard (504) 25 

HbIFBR ClXYBS. 

First prize, E. Coming, Jr., Albany, N. Y. ; 
Grace, calved April, 1871, bred by exhi- 
bitor; sire Taurus, dam Hope by Major, 
gr. d. Lady, imported by exhibitor 520 

Second, Justus Crandall, Portlandville, N. Y. ; 
Primrose, r^ with white &ce, calved Nov. 
10, 1870, bred by exhibitor; sire Lord 
Bateman, dam Lady Otsego by Berwick 
(imp.), gr.d. Filbert by Dewshall (358). . 10 

No. 4. Atbshibbs. 

inSBRE HERD PlIZB. 

Brodie, Son & Converse, Rural Hill and Woodville, 
N. Y., Large Qold Medal. 

Ban, " WMdvflle CUef ;'' 

, calved , imported by exhibitors. 



Bin, "Dike ef HaalltM;" 
-, calved , imported by exhibitors. 



Cow, '< Flera Teaple Sd ;'' 

Red and white, calved April 2, 1865, bred by John 
» F. Converse, Woodville, N. Y. ; sire John Gilpin 

222, dam Flora Temple by Kilbum 229, gr. d. 

Peablow by Kilbum 229. 

Cew, "Ayrshire LMi|" 

, calved , imported by exhibitors. 

■ 

Caw, <<OfeaB Belle;'' 

, calved , imported by exhibitors. 



Cew, " Kaapsey Maid •." 

, calved , imported by exhibitors. 

Heifer, "Bealali;" 
, calved , imported by exhibitors. 

Heifer, " Lady Ayr ;" 

, calved , imported by exhilntors. 

Heifer, <« Lady Bager;" 

, calved , imported by exhibitors. 

Heifer, ««BeMle Bell;" 

-, calved , imported by exhibitors. 

Heifer, ^'Lady Mary;" 
, calved , imported by exhibitors. 

Heifer, <<KlllBrBle Maid;" 

, calved , imported by exhibitors. 

Bulls ovbb Thbbb Ybars Old. 

First prize, John L. Gibb, Quebec, Canada; 
Mars, red and white, calved April 30, 1867, 



bred by W. A. MacLachlan, Auchentrieng, 
Scotland fjfZO 

Second, William Bimie, Springfield, Mass. ; Rob 
Roy, dark red and wnite, calved September 
16, 1868, bred bv exhibitor; sire Honest 
John 199, dam Topsy by John Anderson 
33, gr . d. Kitty 6th by Blossom 10 20 

Third, Walcott & Campbell, New York Mills, 
N. Y. ; Ivanhoe, red and white, calved May 

10, 1867, bred by exhibitors ; sire Tarbol- 
ton 372, dam Tibbie (imp.) by Blackthorn, 

gr. d. Beith by Sir Samuel 10 

Bulls Two Ybabs Old. 

First prize, Hawks & Gbtes, Wells Bridge, 
N. v.; Lord Cuthbert, red and white, 
calved March 10, 1869, bred by N. S. 
Whitney, Montreal, Canada; sire Dominion 
507, dam Lady Cuthbert 2d by Cuthbert 
(imp.), gr. d. Lady Cuthbert 30 

Second, John Stryker, Rome, N. Y. ; Treasurer, 
red and white, calved September 23, 1869, 
bred by Walcott & Campbell, New York 
Mills, N. Y.; sire Tarbolton 372, dam 
Treasure by Baldie 90, gr. d. Highland 
Mary by Kilbttm 229 20 

Third, Thomas Thompson & Son, Dunbar, 
Ontario; Sir Colin, white with dark red 
spots, calved May 28, 1869, bred by exhib- 
itors ; sire Heather Jock, 37 Canada Regis- 
ter, dam Lily by Garibaldi, gr. d. by Sir 
Colin 67 10 

Ybabling Bulls. 

First prize, Brodie, Son & Converse, Rural Hill 
and Woodville, N. Y. ; Duke of Hamilton, 
, calved , imported by exhibi- 
tors.... 25 

Second, Brodie, Son & Converse, Rural Hill 
and Woodville, N. Y.; WoodvUle Chief, 
, calved , imported by exhib- 
itors 15 

Third, F. D. Curtis, Charlton, N. Y.; Heber 
Kimball, red and white, calved September 

11, 1870, bred by Charles S. Lester, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. ; sire Walton 393, dam 
Marion by Tam 72, gr. d. Nannie by Nor- 
ribo 50 10 

Bull Caltbs. 

First prize, John L. Gibb, Quebec, Canada; 
Lord Avondale, red, a little white, calved 
November 15, 1870, bred by John Fleming, 
imported by exhibitor 20 

Second, M. E. Myers, Charlton, N. Y. ; Star of 
the North, red and white spotted, calved 
March 13, 1871, bred by exhibitor; sire 
SUrk 360, dam Norine by Zero 401, gr. d. 
Jenny Lind • 10 

Third, Thomas Thompson & Son, Dunbar, 
Ontario; Robby Burns, red and white 
flecked, calved March 14, 1871, bred by 
exhibitors ; sire Heather Jock, 37 Canada 
Register, dam Minme by Rob Roy (imp.), 
gr. d. White Lily , . Commended 
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Cows VvRR Three Yraas Old. 

First prize, William Birnie, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Topsy Turvy, red and white, calved Sep- 
tember 1, 1800, bred by exhibitor; sire 
Honest John 190, dam Topsy by John 
Anderson 33, gr. d. Kitty fith by Blossom 
10 $30 

Second, James Miller, Penn Yan, N. Y. ; Heather 
Bell, red and white, calved May, 1868, bred 
by James Brodie, Rural Hill, N. Y. ; sire 
John Gilpin 222, dam Jenny Lind by Rob 
Roy (imp.), gr. d. Peablow by Kilbum 229 20 

Third, Thomas Thompson & Son, Dunbar, On- 
tario ; Annie, red and white spotted, calved 
June 1, 18G8, breti by James Wilson, Bog- 
hall, (i 1 asgo w , Scotland, imported by exhib- 
itors 10 

Heifers Two Ybars Old. 

First prize, Charles S. Lester, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. ; Susie, red and white, calved March 
22, 1869, bred by exhibitor ; sire Morton 
278, dam Fairy by King Coil 40, gr. d. Miss 
Miller (imp.) 30 

Second, William Birnie, Springfield, Mass.; 
Maggie Morton, dark red and white, calved 
January 3, 1869, bred by exhibitor; sire 
Honest John 199, dam Miss Morton (imp.) 
by Young Geordie, gr. d. Brai^ney 20 

Third, Brodie, Son & Converse, Rural Hill and 

Woodville, N. Y.; Lady Ayr, , 

calved , imported by exnibitors. ... 10 

Ykarling Heifers. 

First prize, Brodie, Son & Converse, Rural Hill 
and Woodville, N. Y.; Killumie Maid, 
, calved , imported by exhibi- 
tors 26 

Second, Brodie, Son & Converse, Rural Hill 

and Woodville, N. Y. ; , , 

calved , imported by exhibitors .... 15 

Third, Charles S. Lester, Saratoga Springs, N. 
Y. ; Nannie II., red and white, calved Sept. 
12, 1870, bred by exhibitor; sire Walton 393, 
dam Peggie by John Anderson 33, gr. d. 
Daisie 10th by Blossom 2d 10 

Heifer Calves. 

First prize, William Birnie, Springfield, Mass. ; 

, red and white, calved July 15, 1871, 

bred by exhibitor ; sire Rob Roy 823, dam 
Kitty 6th by Blossom 10, gi*. d. Kitty 5th 
by Duke 20 

Second, Walcott & Campbell, New York Mills, 
N. Y. ; Bridesmaid, red and white, calved 
December 5, 1870, bred by exhibitors ; sire 
Lomond 680, dam Bride by Tarbolton 372 
(imp.), gr. d. Challenge 4th by Robert Bruce 
314 10 

Third, Thomas Thompson & Son, Dunbar, On- 
tario ; Rose of Carron, red and white fiecks, 
calved April 20, 1871, bred by exliibitors ; 
imported in cow Rossie 2d, September, 
1870 Commended. 



Your committee respectfully report that the above 
awards are made entirely on Ayrshire characterLstics ; 
the peculiarities of this particular breed are compared 
one with another as Ayrshires and not at all with 
others, and not at all on general merit. They have 
endeavored not to be deceived by size or flesh. For 
beef they deem others better, but for hardiness, 
milk and cream they cannot commend these too 
h^hly. They rejoioe at the evidence given by this 
largest show of Ayrshires ever made by the Society, 
that these characteristics are being more and more 
appreciated. 

C. T. Hulbubd, Brasher FalU, AT. V. 
E. P. Prrnticb, Albany , N. V. 

No. 5. Jbrsets. 
JEB8EY HERD PRIZE. 

Thomas J. Hand, Sing Sing, N. Y., Large Gold Medal. 

Bill, '^ Tancred ;'' 

French gray, calved on yoyags, landed April I-'), 
1870 ; sired in Jersey, dam Velvet, imported form 
Jersey. 

BbU, ''Eaelld;'' 

Dark gray, calved August 28, 1870, bred by exhibi- 
tor ; sire Lawrenoe 61, dam Gold-drop bred by A. 
LeGallais, in Jersey. 

Cow,«<LadjHar7|" 

Gray, calved in 1866, imported from Jersey. 

Cow, <(EaUea*," 

Calved February 1868, bred by £. Gibaut in Jersey^ 
sire Clement 115. 

Heifer, «< Zenith \^ 

Light cinnamon fiiwn, calved May 2, 1870, bred by 
exhibitor; sire Southampton 117, dam £mbleiij 
(imp*.) by Clement 115. 

Heifer, «<Witeh Hazd;)' 

Fawn, calved April 28, 1870, bred by exlubitor; 
sire Southampton 117, dam Hazel by Clement 115, 
g. d. Lady-bird, imported from Jersey. 

Heifer, " Emily Htmptoii ;'' 

Brown, calved July 11, 1871, bred by exhibitor ; sire 
Southampton 117, dam Emblem, imported from 
Jersey. 

Bulls Ovbr Thbib Ybabs Old. 

First prize, W. B. Dinsmore, Staatsburgh, N. Y.; 
Hector, brown, calved Jyly, 1868, imported 
by exhibitor, August, 1870 830 

Second, William M. Holmes, Greenwich, N. Y. ; 
black, calved April, 1868, bred by William 
Wymett ; sire Blucher, dam cow from J. 0. 
Sheldon's herd 20 

Third, Peter Van Wie, Bethlehem, N. Y. ; fawn, 
calved April, 1868, bred by E. Corning, Jr., 
Albany, N. Y.; sire Romeo, dam Lady Eva, 
import€»d by Daniel Deshon, Waverly, 
Mass 10 
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Bulls Two Yhars Old. 

First prize, E. Coming, Jr., Albany, N. Y. ; 
Batler, fawn and white, calved May, 1869, 
bred bj exhibitor ; sire Romeo, dfun Lady 
Eva, imported by Daniel Deshon, of 
Waverly, Mass 830 

Second, W. B. Dinsmore, Staatsburgh, N. Y.; 
Emperor, gray, calved December 1, 1868, 
'bred by exhibitor ; sire Jerry 15, dam Eve 
2d, sired in Jersey, gr. d. Eve (imp.) 20 

Third, Thomas H. Faile, Jr., New York ; Mer- 
cury, black, calved April 7, 1869, bred by 
R. M. Hoe, New York ; sire Jupiter 93, 
dam Alphea by Saturn 94, gr. d. Rhea 
(imp.) 10 

Yearling Bulls. 

First prize, Thomas J. Hand, Sing Sing, N. Y.; 
Tancred, French gray, calved on voyage, 
landed April 15, 1870; sired in Jersey, 
dam Velvet, imported from Jersey 25 

Second, Joseph Juliand, Bainbridge, N. Y.; 
Rubric, dark fawn, brown and gray, calved 
February 19, 1870, bred by T. J. Hand, 
Sing Sing, N. Y. ; sire Lawrence 61, dam 
Motto by Prince 55, gr. d. Ophir by Prince 
55 15 

Third, W. B. Dinsmore, Staatsburgh, N. Y. ; 
Governor, brown, calved October 19, 1869, 
bred by exhibitor ; sire Napoleon 291, dam 
Grade (imp.) 10 

Bull Calves. 

First prize, Edwin Thome, Millbrook, N. Y. ; 
Blackwood, black and tan, calved January 
26, 1871, bred by exhibitor ; sire Ontario, 
dam Fanny by (jeneral 107, gr. d. Flora 
(imp.) 20 

Second, Thomas H. Faile, Jr., New York; 
Onondio, probably dark ^ay, calved March 
29, 1871, bred by exhibitor ; sire South- 
ampton 117, dam Edith 3d by Jupiter 93, 
g?. d. Edith (imp.) 10 

Third, Thomas J. Hand, Sing Sine, N. Y. ; 
Marius, gray, calved April 23, 1871, bred 
by exhibitor ; sire Willie Boy 434, dam 
Lady Mary, imported from Jersey . . Commended 

Cows Oybb Three Ybabs Old. 

First prize, Thomas H. Faile, Jr., New York ; 
Edna, silver gray, calved March 6, 1859, 
bred by John A. Taintor, Hartford, Conn.; 
sire Taintor's bull of 1858, 306, dam 
Thome's imported Flora 30 

Second, Thomas J. Hand, Sing Sing, N. Y.; 
Emblem, gray, calved Februanr, 1868, bred 
by £. Gib^ut, in Jersey; sire Clement 115, 20 

Third, Thomas H. Faile, Jr., New York; 
Flora 2d, squirrel gray, calved July 18, 
1862, bred by John Haven, Fort Washing- 
ton, N. Y.; sire General 107, dam Flora 
(Thome's) 10 



Heifers Two Years Old 

First prize, Thomas H. Faile, Jr., New York ; 
Edith 4th, gray with some white, calved 
May 1, 1869, bred by exhibitor ; sire Mars 
95, dam Edith 3d by Jupiter 93, gr. d. 
Edith (imp.) $30 

Second, Thomas H. Faile, Jr., New York ; 
Topsy 3d, gray with some white, calved 
Januai^ 3, 1869, bred by exhibitor ; sire 
Jupiter 93, dam Topsy (imp.) 20 

Third, W. B. Dinsmore, Staatsburgh, N. Y. ; 
Phoebe 3d, brown, calved September 1, 

1869, bred by exhibitor ; sire Napoleon 291, 
dam Phoebe (imp.) 10 

Yearling Heifers. 

First prize, Thomas H. Faile, Jr., New York; 
Young Edith, dark brown, calved April 19, 

1870, bred by exhibitor ; sire Southampton 
117, dam Edith (imp.) 25 

Second, W. B. Dinsmore, Staatsburgh, N. Y. ; 
Gipsy 5th, fawn, calved April 1, 1870, 
bred by exhibitor; sire Napoleon 291, dam 
Gipsy 15 

Third, Thomas J. Hand, Sing Sing, N, Y.; 
Zenith, light cinnamon fawn, calved May 
2, 1870, bred by exhibitor; sire South- 
ampton 117, dam Emblem (imp.) by Cle- 
ment 115 10 

Heifer Calves. 

First prize, Thomas J. Hand, Sing Sing, N. Y. ; 
Emily Hampton, brown, calved July 11, 

1871, bred by exhibitor ; sire Southampton 
117, dam Emblem, imported from Jersey. . 20 

Second, W. B. Dinsmore, Staatsburgh, N. Y. ; 
Rote 3d, dark fawn, calved April 16, 1871, 
bred by exhibitor ; sire Napoleon 291, dam 
Rose 10 

John Haven, New Yorky 

C. I. Hates, Unadilla, N. Y. 

No. 6. MiLOH Cows, ETC. 

Milch Cows. 

First prize, Brodie, Son & Converse, Rural Hill 

and Woodville, N. Y.; Ayrshire 30 

Second, John Stryker, Rome, N. Y. ; Mary, 
roan, calved March 22, 1867, bred by ex- 
hibitor; sire Second Duke of Plymouth 
(Short Horn), dam Mary 1st ; date of calv- 
ing March 20, 1871 20 

Third, William H. Slingerland, Albany, N. Y.; 
Cream Pot 9th, red and white, calved Sep- 
tember 12, 1862, bred by exhibitor ; breed 
short horn ; date of calving April 26, 1871 10 

Grade Short Horn Cows and Heifers. 

First prize, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. ¥.; Rose, 
red and white, 8 years old, bred by Wil- 
liam Daniels; sire Short Horn, breed of 
dam unknown 20 

Second, David K. Bell, West Brighton, N. Y. ; 
Lady Darling, red and white, calved May 
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6th, 1864, bred by Joseph Williams, West 
Henrietta, N. Y.; sire Short Horn, dam 
grade Short Horn 915 

Third, Robert Bell, West Brighton, N. Y.; LUy 
May, red and white, calved June 2, 1868, 
bred by exhibitor ; sire Major Jack Down- 
ing (Short Horn), dam Rate (grade Short 
Horn ) 10 

Gradb Atbsuibb Cows and Hbifbrs. 

First prize, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. Y. ; Lily, 
white and red, calved May 10, 1867, bred 
by exhibitor ; sire Jasper (Ayrshire), dam 
Rose (grade Short Horn) 20 

Second, F. D. Curtis, Charlton, N. Y.; red and 
white, calved April 20, 1870, bred by ex- 
hibitor; sire Doon 2d (Ayrshire), dam 
Marion (three-fourths Ayrshire), bred by 
James Thompson 15 

Gbadb Jbrsbt Cows and Hbifbrs. 

First prize, William L. Learned, Albany, N. Y.; 
grade Alderney, 5 months old 20 

No. 7. — OxBN, Stbbrs and Fat Cattlb. 
Working Oxbn ovbr Fiyb Ybars Old. 

First prize, Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, N. Y ; 
g^^e Deyons 20 

Working Oxbn ovbr Four Years Old. 

First prize, Edmund Crawford, New Scotland, 
N. Y 20 

Second, J. Juliand, Bainbridge, N. Y.; grade 
Devons, deep red » 15 

Stbbrs Threb Ybars Old. j 

First prize, C. H. Jewell, Westville, N. Y.; dark 
red 20 

Second, Edmund Crawford, New Scotland, N. 
Y.; red 16 

Fat Oxbn ovbr Four Ybars Old. 

First prize, Frederick J. Woodworth, West 
Farmington, N. Y 20 

Fat Stbbrs Thrbb Ybars Old or Under. 
First prize, Ebenezer Adams, Ghent, N. Y. . . . 20 [ 

Fat Cows over Four Years Old. 
First prize, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. V 20 

Fat Heifers Threb Years Old or Under. 
Firse prize, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. Y 20 

The exhibition of working cattle was not large, but 
was very fine. There were only a few milch cows 
exhibited, but they were good. 

Your committee feel that for .this great dairy State, 
this department is too much neglected. 
J. H. Graham, Delhi, 
S. 6. Smith, AfechanicwilU, N. V, 



CLASS n.— HORSES. 

No. 8. — ^Brbbdino and Growing Stock. 

Stallions for Genbral Purposes, bach to bb 
accompanied bt not less than five op his pro- 
duce, ONE TEAR OLD OR OVER ; THE MERITS OF 
BOTH SIRE AND PRODUCE TO BB CONSIDERED. 

First prize, Alden Goldsmith, Blooming Grove, 
N. Y.; Volimteer, bay, 15.3, 15 years ; by 
Rysdyk's Hambletonian, dam by Youn^ 
Patriot Large Gold Medal. 

Second, E. N. Thomas, Rose, N. V.; Crittenden 
Jr., bay, 16.3, 6 years ; by John J. Crit- 
tenden, dam by Abdallah 930 

Third, D. B. Haight, Dover PUins, N. Y.; Gold- 
smith, dark day, 15.3, 8 years ; by Rys- 
dyk's Hambletonian, dam by imported 
Trustee Commended. 

Draught Stallions over Five Years Old. 

First prize, John B. Young, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Robin Hood Jr., brown, 17, 7 years, bred 
by J. Powley, Waterloo, Kiagston, C. W.; 
by Robin Hood, dam by Anglo Saxon. ... 30 

Draught Stallions under Five and oysR Thrk£ 

Years Old. 

First prisd, John B. Yrooman, Fonda, N Y.; 
brown roan, 16k, 4 years %2lb 

CARRLA.GB StALLIONS OVBR FlVB YeARS OlD AND 
NOT LBSS THAN FIFTEEN HANDS THREE INCHES 
HIGH. 

First prase, Alden Goldsmith, Blooming Grove, 
N. Y.; Abdallah, bay, 15.3i, 8 years; by 
Volunteer, dam Martha by Old Abdallah. . $2P 

Second, Alden Goldsmith, Blooming Grove, N. 
Y.; Wobum, brown, 16, 8 years ; by Rys- 
dyk's Hambletonian, dam by Telegraphy^, 
d. by Friday 30 

Carriagb Stallions under Fivb and over Three 

Years Old. 

First prize, Heber Van Valkenburgh, Maiden 
Bridge, N. Y.; Empire State, bay, 16|, 4 
years, bred by exhibitor; by Mambrino, dam 
Lady Jackson by Campb^ Jackson 825 

Second, D. B. Haight, Dover Plains, N. Y.; 
mahogany bay, 15.3, 3 years; by a son 
of Henry Clay, dam by George M. Patchen, 15 

Carriage Stallions under Three Years Old. 

First prize, E. N. Thomas, Rose, N. Y.; bright 
bay, 2 years ; by Crittenden Jr., dam Pau- 
line (dam of Angeline and Experiment). . . $20 

Second, D. B. Haight, Dover Plains, N. Y.; 
Wm. Penn, brown, 15 j3, 2 years; by Gold- 
smith, dam Dolly by Jupiter, gr. d. by Old 
Abdallah, g. gr. d. by Young Engineer ... 10 

Third, John Stryker, Rome, N. Y.; brown, 15i, 
2 years ; by Messenger, dam Black Hawk, 

Commended. 

Carriage Mares 15 Hands 3 Inches or otbb, 
WITH Foals at Foot. 

First prize, Charles H. Lathrop, Albany, N. Y. ; 
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KentockjMaidjbftj, 16, Ojeara; bjMam- 
bmnello, dam Bird by Commodore, gr. d. 
by Gray Eagle; foal at foot by Hamlet . . . (30 

Second, Ira Harris, Loudonrille, N. Y. : Vir- 
ginia, black, 16, 11 years, bred in SnenaiH 
doab Valley, Va. ; foal at foot by Ham- 
bletonian stallion, owned by Charles Stan- 
ford, Schenectady, N. Y ao 

Cabeiagb Fillus undbs Fits axd otib Thrbi 

Ybabs Old. 

First prize, Alden Goldsmith, Blooming Chrore, 
N'. Y. ; chestnut, 3 years ; by Wobom, dam 
by Consternation, gr. d.'by Balrownie. . . • 925 

CABBLiOB FlLLIBS UNDBB ThBBB TbABS OLD. 

First prize, E. N. Thomas, Rose, N. Y. ; bay, 1 
year; by Crittenden, Jr., dam by Felton's 
(son of Hill's) Black Hawk, gr. d. by Mil- 
ler Horse 20 

RoADSTBB Stallions Fiyb Ybabs Old ob Oybb* 

First prize. Edwin Thome, Millbrook, N. Y.; 
Thomdale, bay, 6 years j by Alexander's 
Abdallah, dam by Mambrino Chief, gr. d. 
by a son of Potomac . . . ; (30 

Second, M. E. WiDiams, (iThatham Village, N. 
Y. ; Berkshire Boy, bay, 151, 6 yean; by 
Goodrich's Rattler, dam Lady Agnes by 
Rysdyk's Hambletonian 20 

Third, R. M. Carpenter, Troy, N. Y. ; Young 
Hambletonian, bay, 15.2, 6 years .Commended. 

RoADSTBB Stallions undbb Fivb and oybb Thbbb 

Ybars Old. 

First prize, J. S. Edsall, Goshen, K. Y. ; Fleet- . 
wood, bay, 15.2, 3 years; by Happy Medium, 
dam by VemoPs Black Hawk, gr. d. by 
Patten's Bellfounder 025 

Second, Edwin Thome, Millbrook, N. Y. ; Cav- 
alier, brown, 3 years; by Hamlet, dam by 
Wadsworth*8 Henry Clay 15 

RoADSTBB Stallions undbb Thbbb Ybabs Old. 

First prijBe, Robert Knapp, Westchester, N. Y.; 
Lothair, chestnut, 1 year ; by Goldsmith, 
dam Minnie Myrtle by Kemble Jackson. . • (20 

Second, John D. Wing, Washington, N. Y.; 
Left 'Bower, brown, foaled all of 1869 ; 
sire Manhattan, dam of Black Hawk and 
Messenger blood 10 

RoADSTBB Mabbs Fiftbbn Hands Thbbb Inchbs, 

AND NOT LBS8 THAN FOOBTBBN HaNDS ThBBB 

Inohbs, with Foals at Foot. 

First prize, Dean Sage, Albany, N. Y. ; chest- 
nut mare, 15.1, 6 years ; by Carpenter Star 
rby American Star), dam by Telegraph, gr. 
d. by Hector; .with bay colt foal at foot, 5 
months old, by Aberdeen (30 

Second, D. B. Haight, Dover Plains, N. Y.; 
Kitty Carson, under 15.2» with colt at foot 
by Goldsmith 20 

Third, George S. Hamurt, Fonda, N. Y. ; Nelly, 
bay, 7 yters, with foal. Lady, by Areola. • 

' Commended. 
2 



Roadstbb Fillibs undbb Fitb and otbb Thbbb 

Ybabs Old. 

First prize, Alden Goldsmith, Blooming GroTe, 
N. Y. ; bay, 4 years ; by Volanteer, dam by 
American Star, gr. d. an imported thorough- 
bred mare (25 

Second, Alden Goldsmith, Blooming GroTo, N. 
Y. ; bay, 8 years ; by Volunteer, dam by 
Washington 15 

Thurd. William D. Hilton, Proridence, R. I.; 
black, 3 years; br Goldsmith, dam Dolly 
by Jupiter, gr. d. by Abdallah. • . .Commended. 

Roadstbb Fillibs undbb Thbbb Ybabs. 

First priae, William D. Hilton, ProYidenoe» 
R. I.; Colleen, chestnut, 2 years ; byGold- 
stnitb, dam by Taggart's Abdallah, gr. d. 
thoroughbred 20 

Second, E. N. Thomas, Rose, N. Y. ; bay, 2 
years ; by OrittewisB, Jr., dam Julia by 
Sthan AUcn, gr. d. Quickstep by Dan 
Crocket .*• 10 

Third, John Young, Syracuse, K. Y.; Rosa, 
chestnut^ 2 years; by Young Lysander . • . 

Commended. 

C. C. Bbadlbt, Jr., Syraeuu, N. Y. 
P. C. KBLLOoa, N%vo York. 

No. 9. WOBK HOBSBS'. 

Dbaitoht Hobsbs Wbiohino otbb 2500 Pounds 

THB PaIB. 

First prise, Dodge k Sterenson, Manu&cturing 
Co., Auburn, N. Y. ; bays, 16, 10 years . . (20 

Fabm ob Tbam Hobsbs Wbighing lbss than 2500 
Pounds and otbb 2000 Pounds t^b Paib. 

First priae, N. B. Mann, MaansriUe, N. Y...« #20 

Second, Rensselaer Lasher, Bethlehem, N. Y.; 
bays, 16 10 

Paibs ov Cabbiaob Hobsbs otbb Sixtbbn Hands 

AND WbIOHINO not LBSS THAN 2400 PoUNDS. 

First prize, H. S. Bennet, Ridgway, N. Y.; Uy 
geldings, 16.2, 5 years #20 

Paibs of Cabbiaob Hobsbs 15.3, and not otbb 
SuTBBN Hands onb Inch. 

First priae, Rufus M. Remington, Auburn, N. N.; 
Y.; brown geldings, 16, 5 years; Conster- 
nation stock #20 

Second, T. C. Rider, Chatham, N. Y.; bays, 
15.3i, 6 years 10 

Cabbiaob Hobsbs 15 to 15.3. 

First prise, S. H. Ellsworth, StarkriUe, N. Y. ; 
brown mares, 15 J2, 5 years. • ^ 20 

Second, £Uas Hilbank, AlUny, K. Y.; bay 
geldings, 15.3, 6 and 7 years 10 

SiNOLB Habnbss Hobsbs 15.3 ob Otbb. 

First prize, Elias If Ubank, Albany, N. Y. ; Uy 
mare, 16,7 years 10 

S«9on4, Qeqrge Hosngton, Bettsrille, K. Y.; 
gelding, 15.3 6 
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SiKOLB HaENBSS HoRSBS UMDBB 15.3 AND KOT 

Lsss THAK 15 Hands. 

First prize, Edwin Thome, Millbrook, N. T. ; 
Tftctics, 5 yetrs; hj Hamlet, dam bjr 
Rysdyk's Hambletoniaa 910 

Sieoond, Dean Sage> Albany^ N. Y.; Ut geld- 
ings 15.1i, 6 years, by Bysdyk's Hamble- 
tonian, dam by American Star 5 

Saddle Hoesbs 14^ and lbs» thak 16.2. 

First prize, H. Bowen, Medina, N. Y.; Billy, 
by Young Consternation ; brown, 15.1, 4 
years 10 

Second, J. ?. Leyy, Ridgway, N. Y 5 

Saddlb Horsbs 14 akd lxss thah 14.3. 

First prize, Howard K. Payn, Albany, N. Y. ; 
Charley, dark brown gelding, 14, 8 years. 10 

Jaoks. 

First mitt, C. W. Briggs, DttrliflaiTille, N. Y. ; 
Ikentacky Ohief, b£dL, 15, 4 years, bred by 
Frank Bradshaw, Sharpsborgh, Ky . • • • » • 15 

Paibs or MuLBS vkdbb 15.3. 

First prize, George Cary, Albany, N. Y.; dun 
and bay, 15, 9 years 20 

W^ also noticed a number of fine jpairs and single 

horses for exhibition only. 

A. B. Ratmond, Ifew York^ 

i:. N. Thomas, iSots^ N. Y. 

CLASS Til.— SHEBP, SWINE AND POULTRY. 

No. 12. LoKO-wooLED Shbbp. 

f Lbiobstbb Rams oiyxii Two Ybabs. 
First prize, Joriin Wimie, BetUebMn, N. Y... 916 

Lbiobstbr Raics nKDBB Two Ybabs. 
First prize, Jurian' Winne, Bethlehem, N. Y. . • 15 

Lbiobstbb.Bwbsoybr Two Ybabs. * 
First prize, George IngersoU, Charieston^ N. Y. 15 

Pbks of (3) Lbiobsteb Ewbs undbb Two 

Ybabs. 

First prize, George IngersoU, Charleston, N. Y. 15 

CofBwoLD Ram9 oybb Two Ybabs Old. 
First prize, G. F. BIflls, Fdnda, N. Y 15 

Second, Chase k Harris, Rochester, N. Y 10 

Third, Chase k Harris, Rochester, N. Y 5 

C0TSW01.D Rams umdbb Two Ybabs. 

First prize, Jacob Albright, Etna, N. Y 15 

Second, Samuel H. Brown, MiRbrook, N. Y.. . 10 

Third, Jacob Albright, Etna, N. Y 5 

CoT8wojj> Ram Lambs. 
First prize, George IngersoUi Oharleston, N. Y. 10 

Second, Chase k Harris, Rochester, N. Y 5 



Pbxs of (3) Cotswold Ewbs ovbb Two Ybabs. 
First prize. Chase k Harris, Rochester, N. Y.. f 15 

Pbms of (3) Cotswold Ewbs uitdbb Two Ybabs 

Old. 

First priBS, Chase k Harris, Rochester, N. Y.. (|15 

Pbits of C3) Cotswold Ewb Lambs. 
Flcst prize, Gooige IngtrsoU, Charketon, N. Y. 10 

Limooln Rams otbb Two Ybabs Old. 

First prize, Waloott k Campbell, New York 
MiUs,N. Y 15 

Lincoln Rams undbb Two Ybabs. 

First prize, Walcott k Campbell, New York 
Mills, N.Y 15 

Pbks of (3) LiNOOLN Ewbs otbb Two Ybabs 

Old. 

First prize, Walcott k Campbell, New York 
Mills, N.Y 15 

Pbks of (3) Lincoln Ewbs undbb Two Ybabs 

Old. 

First prize, Waloott k Campbell, New York 
mis, N.Y 15 



Your judges would call particnlar attention to the 
two splendid Cotswold Rams, Washington and 
Yioero/, bred and exhibited bj Mr. Sherman Hart- 
well, of Washington, Connecticut; which, by the 
rules of the Society, were debarred from competing 
for premiums. Mr. Hariwell has shown great 
judgment in selecting and great skill in breeding, to 
produce such splendid animals. 

John Pubybs, Mad/rid^ N, Y. 

John Banks, Bambridge, N. F. 

No. 13. MiDDLB WOOLBD ShBBP. 

South Down Rans otbb Two Ybabs. 
First prize, George H. Brown, Millbrook, N. Y. 815 
Second, George H. Brown, Millbrook, N. Y.. • . 10 
Third, Goorge Van Derreer, Port Jackson, N. Y. 5 

SoutH Down Rams nin>BB Two Ybabs. 

First prize, George H. Brown, Millbrook, N. Y. 15 

Second, D. B. Haight, Dover Plains, N. Y. . . • 10 

Third, D. B. Haight, Dover Plains, N. Y 5 

Pbnb of (3) South Down Ram Lambs. 
First prize, George H. Brown, Millbrook, N. Y., 10 
Seeond, D. B. Haight, Dover Plains, N. Y 5 

Pbns of (3) South Down Ewbs ovbb Two Ybabs 

Old. 

First prize, Geo. H. Brown, MiUbrook, N. Y . . 15 
Second, Geo. H. Brown, Millbrook, N. Y. • . . • 10 
Third, D. B. Haight, Dovw Plains, N. Y 5 

Pbns of (3) South Down Ewbs ttndbb Two 

Ybabs Old. 

Fnrst prize, Geo. H. Brown, Millbrook, N. Y. . 15 

Second, Geo. H. Brown, Millbrook, N. Y 10 

Third, D. B. Haight, Dover Plains, N. Y 5 
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Pbks of (3) South Dowk Ewb Lambs. 
First prize, D. B Hught, Dover Plains, N. Y. . 910 
Second, Joseph Juliand, Bainbridge, N. Y 5 

The jndges are informed that the Shropshire Down 
Sheep of L. C. & £. Fish were not regularljr entered 
for competition. StiU they would recommend a sec- 
ond premium of flO be awarded them for the ram 
orer two jrears old, and a first premium of 915 for 
the pen of three ewes oyer two years old. 

J. McD. MgIntteb, Linlithfco, N, F. 
Albxaxdbb Mablb, Deihi^ N, Y. 

No. 14. Class A. — ^Mebinos Bbbd Spbciallt foe 

Fxkbnbss of Wool. 

Rams ovbb Two Ybabs Old. 

First prize, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, 
N. Y »15 

Second, Carl Hejne, Red Hook, N. Y 10 

Third, William Chamberlahi, Red Hook, N. Y., 5 

Rams undbe Two Ybabs. 

First prize, Carl Heyne, Red Hook, N. Y 15 

Second, William Chamberlain, Red Ho<^, N. Y., 10 

Thbd, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, N. V., 5 

Pens of (3) Ram Lambs. 

First prize, Carl Heyne, Red Hook, N. Y 10 

Second, Wm. Chamberlain, Red Hook, N. Y . . 5 

Pens of (3) Ewes ovbb Two Ybabs Old. 

First prize, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, 
N.Y 15 

Second, Wm. Chamberiain, Red Hook, N. Y. . 10 
Third, Carl Heyne, Red Hook, N. Y 5 

Pbks of (3) Ewes Okb Ybab Old. 

First prize, Carl Heyne, Red Hook, NY 15 

Second, Wm. Chamberlain, Red Hook, N. Y. • . 10 

Third, Wm. Chamberlain, Red Hook, N. Y.. . . 5 

Pens of (3) Ewe Lambs. 

First prize, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, 
N.Y 10 

Second, Carl Heyne, Red Hook, N. Y 5 

No. 14. Class B. — ^Mbbikos Bbbd Spboiallt fob 

Weight of Fleboe. 



Rams oveb Two Ybabs Old. 
Second prize, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, 



N.Y 



Rams undbb Two Ybabs Old. 



•10 



First prize, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, 
N.Y 15 

Pens of (3) Lamb Rams. 

Second prize, J. Oscar Joslin, Buskirk's Bridge, 
N.Y 5 

Pens of (3) Ewes oyee Two Yeaes Old. 

Second prize, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, 
N.Y , 10 



Pens of (3) Ewe Lambs. 

Second prize, J. Oscar Joslin, Buskirk's Bridge, 
N.Y 85 

The committee on No. 14, Class A and B, take 
the liberty to remark that in Class A they find an 
exhibition of extraordinary merit as to fineness and 
compactness of fleece. But as to the lambs exhib- 
ited they were unable to judge with any degree of 
accuracy, because they had been recently shorn, and 
they would recon^mend that hereafter lambs shown 
for competition, in this class, must not be shorn. 

EiXiN Pebobt, Hooairk FalU, N, Y, 
William M. Holmbs, Qrunwich, N. F. 

No. 15. Swine. 
LAsaE White Bbbed. 

BOABS OTMEL TwO TeABS OlD. 

Ftfst prize, McLean & Mather, Bellerille, N. Y., 015 
Second, A. L. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 10 

BoABS One Ybab Old. 
First prize, Clark k Green, Bellerille, N. Y. . . . 15 
Second, A. L. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 10 

BoABS SIX Months old and less than One Ybab. 

First prize, A. L. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y $15 

Second, Clark A Green, BelleviUe, N.Y 10 

Bbeedino Sows ovbb Two Ybabs Old. 
First prize, McLean & Mather, Bellerille, N. Y., 15 
Second, Clark ft Green, Bellerille, N. Y. 10 

Sows X)SK Teab Old. 

First prize, Brodie, Son & Conyerse, Rural Hill 
and WoodvUle, N. Y 15 

Second, Brodie, ^n ft Conveme, Rural HiH and 
Woodrille,N.Y 10 

Sow Pigs oteb Six Months. 

First prize, Brodie, Son ft Converse, Rural Hill 
and Woodrille, N. Y • 15 

Second, Clark ft Green, Bellerille, N. Y 10 

Pens of (5) Pios undeb Six Months Old. 

First prize, Brodie, Son ft CouTerse, Rural Hill 
and WoodriUe, N. Y 15 

Second, Chirk ft Green, Bellerille, N. Y 10 

Small White Bbbed. 
BoABS six Months old and less than One Teab. 

First prize, A. L. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 15 

Second, F. D. Curtis, Charlton, K. Y 10 

Pens of (5) Pigs undeb Six Months. 

First prize, A. L. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 15 

Second, A. L. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 10 

Your committee would report in this class a grand 
show of first class stock, creditable alike to the 
breeders and to the stock of swine in the Empire 
SUte. 

D. Van Allen, jidatiuniUty N. Y, 
J. G. Hall, JrgyUy N. Y. 
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Skall Black Bbsbd. 

BoABS OxM YiAft Old. 
First prise, Saml H. Brown, Millbrook, N. Y. . (15 
Second, Joseph Harris, Rochester, N. Y 10 

BoAKs SIX Months old akd lbss thak Okb Ybab. 
First prise, Joseph Harris, Rochester, N. Y.. • • 15 

Bbbbdino Sows otbb Two Ykabs Old. 
First prise, Joseph Hams, Rochester, N. Y. . • 
Second, Joseph Harris, Rochester, N. Y 

Sows Oxb Ybab Old. 
First prise, Sam*! H. Brown, Millbrook, N. Y. . 
Second, Joseph Harris, Rochester, N. Y 

Sow Pigs oybb six Months old and lbss than 

Onb Ybab. 

First prise, Joseph Harris, Rochester, N. Y. . . 

Second, Joseph Harris, Rochester, N. Y 

Pbns of (5) Pigs undbb Six Months. 
First prise, Joseph Harris, Rochester, N. T. . • . 
Second, Joseph Harris, Rochester, N. Y 

Bbrkshibbs. 

Boabs Onb Ybab Old. 
First prise, D. B. Haight, Dorer Plains, N. Y. . 

Boabs six Months old and lbss than Onb Ybab. 

First prise, F. D. Curtis, Charlton, N. Y 15 

Second, Joseph Juliand, Bainbridge, N. Y • • • • 10 

Bbbbding Sows otbb Two Ybabs Old. 
First prise, Sam'l H. Brown, Millbrook, N. Y. . 

Sows Onb Ybab Old. 
First prise, Sam'l H. Brown, Millbrook, N. Y. . 
Second, Samuel H. Brown, Millbrook, N. Y. . • 

Sow Pigs otbb six Months old and lbss than 

Onb Ybab. 

First prise, F. D. Curtis, Charlton, K. Y 15 

Second, D. B. Haight, Dover Plains, N. Y 10 

Pbns of (5) Pigs undbb Six Months. 
First prise, D. B. Haight, DoTer Plains, N. Y. . 
Second, Samuel H. Brown, Millbrook, N. Y, . . 

Bbbkshibb Boabs undbb Six Months. 

Samuel H. Brown, Millbrook, N. Y. . • .Commended. 

Samuel H. Brown, MiUbrook, N. Y. . . • Commended. 

J. AsHWOBTH, Ottawa, Canada, 

D Obipfin, Saratoga Springs, N. Y, 

S. T. Dbubl, lALtU But, N. V. 

No. 16. POULTBT. 

Tbios Gbat Dobkings. 



15 
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t prise, R. P. Wolcott, HoUand Patent, 

Second, J. Y. Bioknell, Westeoreland, N. Y.. . 

Tbios Whitb Dobkings. 
First prise, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N.Y., 
Seocmd, G. H. Wanier^ N^ir Xork. Mills, N. Y., 



•5 
3 



Tbios Black Spanish. 
Second prise, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. Y 93 

Tbios Whitb Polands. 
First prise, E. G. Studlej, Claverack, N. Y.. . . 5 
Second, B. G. Studlej, Claverack, N. Y 3 

Tbios Ck>LDBN Polands. 

Second prise, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, 
N.Y S 



f « • • 
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Tbios Silvbb Polands. 
First prise, William R. Hiils, Albany, N. Y. 
Second, William R. HUls, Albany, N. Y. . 

Tbios Bolton Gbats. 
First prise, Robert Bdl, West Brighton, N. Y . . 

Trios Black Bbeabtbd Rbd Games. 
First prise, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y. 
Second, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y . . 

Tbios othbb Rbd Gambs. 
First prise, Isabel Cattie, New York MiUs, N. Y. 
Second, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y • • 

Tbios Gbat Duok-wingbd Gambs. 
First prise, J. Y. Bioknell, Westmoreland, N. Y. 
Second, D. L. Stage & Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Tbios Pilb Gambs. 
First prise, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y. 
Second, D. L. Stage & Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Tbios Lbghobns. 
First prise, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y. 
Second, D. L. Stage & Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Tbios Avbigan Bantams. 
First prise, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmorebnd, N. Y. 5 

Tbios Gold-lagbd Bantams. 
First prise, William R. Hills, Albany, N. Y. . . 5 
Second, William R. HUls, Albany, N. Y 3 

Tbios Silyeb-lacbd Bantams. 
First prise, WiUitm R. Hills, Albany, N. Y. . . 5 

Tbios Buff Cochins. 
First prise, L. C. Gardner, Fayctterille, N. Y. . 
Second, G. H. Warner, New York Mills, N. Y. 

Tbios Whitb Cochins. 
Fffst prise, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y. 

Tbios Pabtbidgb Cochins. 

First prise, G. H. Warner, New York Mills, 
N.Y 

Second, D. L. Stage & Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Tbios Light Bbahmas. 
First prise, E. G. Studley, Glaverack, N. Y. . . . 
Second, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y • • 

Tbios Dabk Bbahmas. 

First prise, G. H. Warner, New York Mills, 
nTy 5 

3 1 Second, £. P. ffowlett, S^acusoy N. Y 3 
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Tsios SiLYXB Hambuxohs. 
Pint prize, WUUmii B. Hills, AIInaj, N. Y. . . 95 
Seeond, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmorelftiid, N. Y. • 3 

Black HAXBrBOHs. 
First prise, J. Y. Bieknell, Westmoreland, N. Y. 5 

Trios Goldbk Hamburohs. 
First prize, J. Y. Ricknell, Westmoreland, N. Y. 5 
Second, WUliam B. Hills, Albaoj, N. Y 3 

Tbios Houdavs. 
First prize, £. 6. Stndlej, OlsTerack, N. Y . .. 5 
Second, G. H. Warner, New York Mills, N. Y. 3 

Trios Crrtb-Gocvrs, 
First prize, William B. Hills, Albany, N. Y . .. 5 

Trios La Flbchs. 

First prize, G. H. Warner, New York Mills, 
N. Y 5 

Second, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y.. 3 

Pairs of Bronze Turkrts. 
First prize, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y. 5 
Second, J. M. Bockwell, Butternuts, N. Y ... 3 

Pairs of Commok Black or Brown Turkrts. 
First prize, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. Y 5 

Pairs of Whitr Turkets. 
First prize, O. Howland, Auburn, N. Y 5 

Pairs of Muscott Ducks. 
First prize, J. Y. Bidcnell, Westmoreland, N. Y. 5 
Seccmd. J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y.. . 3 

Pairs of Atlrsburt Ducks. 
First prize, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y. 5 
Second, G. H. Warner, New York Mills, NT Y. 3 

Pairs OF Bourn Ducks. 
First prize, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y. 5 
Second.'J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y.. . 3 

Pairs of Catuga Ducks. 
First prize, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmorelend, N. Y. 5 
Second, B. P. Woloott, Holland Patent, N. Y.. 3 

Pairs of Bremen Geese. 
First prize, Peter Van Wie, Bethlebem, N. Y. . . 5 
Second, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. Y 3 

Pairs of White China Geesb. 
First prize, Peter Van Wie, Bethlehem, N. Y.. 5 

Pairs of African Geese. 
Second prize, £. A. Wendell, Albany, NY.... 3 

Pairs of Wild Geesb. 
First prize, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y. 5 
Second, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y 3 

Pairs of Guinea Fowls. 
First prize, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y. 5 

Paibs of Comkon Rabbits. 
First prize, MelyiUe A. Harris, Albany, N. Y. . • 3 
Second, S. J. Wendell^^Albany, N. Y 2 



extba awabds. 
Tbios Black Red Game Bantams. 
IMise, G. H. Warner, New York Mills, 
NY $6 

Second, £. P. Hewlett, Syracuse, N. Y 3 

Duck Wing Game Bantams. 

First prize, G. H. Warner, New York Mills, 
N.Y 5 

Second, D. L. Stage & Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 3 

Dominiques. 
First prize, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y. 5 
Second, E. G. Studley, ClaVerack, N. Y 3 

Oollbotion of Eoos. 
J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y... Commended. 

Detice fob Watbbing Fowls. 

J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y 

Highly cmnmended. 

Coop for Hen and Chickens. 
H. 0. Pratt, Clark's Mills. N. Y Commended. 

Practical Exmibition Coop for Fowls. 
H. 0. Pratt, Clark's Mills, N. Y Commended. 

Patent Seo Carribr. 
D. W. Seely, Cedar Hill, N. Y Commended. 

Portable Folding Coop. 

D.L. Stage A^ Co., Schenectady, N.Y...; 

Highly commended.. 

RussLur Bloodhound. 

William Schindler, Albany, N. Y Commended. 

IsAAO Van Winkle, OremviUe^ N, J. 
Gbobob Twbddlb, jflbanyt NrY, 

CLA8S IV.— IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 

No. 17. Implements and Machines. Fibst 

List. 

Stationabt Steam Engines. 

Townsend &> Jackson, Albany, N. Y.; sixty 
horse power stationary engme, 12-indibore, 
24-inch stroke, bed-plate, pillow block and 
slides cast in one piece, and made extra 
strong for running at the rate of 125 revo- 
lutions a minute to deyelop power; valve 
and piston rods made of steel, crank of disk 
form; all bright parts highly polished, 
•2,000 Bronze Medal. 

Skinner k Arnold, Albany, N. Y.; vertical steam 
engine and boiler, 5-inch bore, 12-inch 

stroke, 6 horse power, 9600 

Certificate of Merit. 

PoBTABLE Steam Engines. 

Aveling k Porter, Rochester and London, 
. England ; road or fiirm locomotive, 5 tons, 
10 cwt., 93,000 gold Bronze Medal. 

NoTB.—iVmtJMiM /or fki dOttr moeftMet, tmioZly embmcad 
{« tm Hd, ym$ not i^<tnd fkUimt^nojUldtdakhtk^had. 
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Extra Awards. 

Sesaions & Rnoz, Worcester, Mass.; patent 
steel for ploughs Bronze Medal. 

Frank Elficott, Medina, N. Y.; Daflej's patent 

self-adjusting plough holder. 

Certificate of Merit. 

J. J. Thomas & Co., QensTa, N. Y.; Thomas' 
smoothing harrow Certificate of Merit. 

Empire Windmill Manufiu^uring Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Empire self-regulating 
windmill, (175 • .Bronze Medal. 

Empire Windmill Manuikcturing Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; £. H. Bancroft's patent 
rotary attachment for the Empire wind- 
mill Certificate of Merit. 

Nathan P. Chaner, PoUdam, N. Y.; Manley's 
improred land roller, 065 Bronze Medal. 

C. C. BradleT & Son, Syracuse, N. Y.; Car- 
hart's pcuTerizing cultivator, 920 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Sprague Mowing Machine Co., Proyidence, R. I.; 

hitching attachment for mowers. • . • 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Bay State Horse RakeCo.,Winchendon, Mass.; 
for improvement in Bay State horse rake. 

Certificate of Merit. 

J. M. Hanford, Middletown, N. Y.; wheel horse 
rake for gathering hay and gleaning stubble. 

Certificate of Merit. 

J. C. Stoddard, Chicopee Falls, Mass.; Stod- 
dard's balance rake with independent teeth, 

Certificate of Merit. 

AmericaiL*Hay Loading Machine Co., H. L. 
Shields supt., Troy, N. Y.; Douflas' pa- 
tent American hay loader, widu of an 
<wdinary wagon, and attachable thereto, 
8100 Certificate of Merit. 

Wheeler, Melick & Co., Albany, N. Y.; for the 
extent and general excellence of their dis- 
play of implements and machines . .Silver Medal. 

J. C. Osffood, Troy, N. Y.; patent ditching 
machme, #1,000 Certificate of Merit. 

Horace L. Emery, Albany, N. Y.; Cotton Gin 

Condenser and Feeder 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

No. 18. iMPLBMByrs, Sbcond List. 

Hat OB Cattlb Scalbs. 

Edward F. Jones, Binghamton, N. Y.; four ton 
hay scale, 975 Bronze Medal. 

Sbp abating, Clbamiko and Assorting Maghinbs. 

J. A. Krake, Alden, N. Y.; Krake's Little 
Giant grain and seed cleaner, chaffe and 
cleans grain and seed ready for seed at one 
operation, 930 Bronze Medal. 

Fbbd Cuttrbs, Hand and Powbb. 

Youn^oye, Many A Co., Cleveland, Ohio, by 
R. H. Allen & Co., agents, N. Y.; Conti- 
nental Feed Cutter, 925. Bronse Medal. 



PoRTiBLB Saw Mills. 

Le Roy Mowry, Sandy Hill, N. Y.; circuUr saw 
mill, complete, with 24 ftet carria^ and 
head blocks, (600 Bronze Medal. 

Fabx Gbaxk Mills. 

Horace L. Emery, Albany, N. Y.; Parmenter's 

improved Felton's ieed mill Bronae Medal. 

CiDBB Makiho Appabatus. 

J. W. Mount, Medina, N. Y Bronie Medal. 

Samuel Males, Cincinnati, O.; cider and wine 
mills Certificate of * ' 



Pumps fob Fabm Usb. 

Nicholas Clute, Schenectady, N. Y.; Clute's 
National pump, g20 Bronae Medal. 

Washing Machikbs. 

Brinkerhoff ManufiMsturing Co., Auburn, N. Y.; 
Continental washing maehine .... Bronae MedaL 

Hallenbeck & Barrett, Chatham lYillage, N. Y.; 

Putnam's patent,- 915 • - 

of mghest Merit. 



Clothbs Wbikgbbs. 

Brinkerhoff Manufiu^uring Co., Auburn, N. Y.; 
Continental dethes wringer Bronae Medal. 

MoBTisiNG Machikbs. 
J. H. Burdick, Albany, N. Y Bronae Medal. 

Machikbs fob Shabpbnikg Kkiybs of Mowbbs 

AND Rbafbbs. 

William H. Field, Port Chester, N. Y.; Cnrtk' 
patent scythe holder, for grinding mower 
and reaper knives Bronae Medal 

Apparatus for Stbakikg Food for Stock. 

Harry Sedgwick, Cornwall Hollow, Conn.; 
Elmwood steamer, for steaming food for 
stock, running smidl engines, etc. . BnmaB Medal. 

E. £. Sill, Rochester, N. Y.; Eagle steamer and 
cauldron for general cooking purposes and 
generating steam Certificate of Merit 

extba awabds. 
Lawn Mowbbs. 

Chadbom t Coldwell Manufiu^turing Co., New- 
burgh, N. Y.; No. 4 Excelsior horse lawn 
mower Certificate of Highest Merit. 

H. N. Swift, Matteawan, N. Y.; Swift pioneer 
lawn mower Certificate of Merit. 

Hat and otrbb P&bssbs. 

P. K. Dederick, Albany, N. Y.; for the extent 
and general merit of his difplay.. .Silver Medal. 

MaCHINBBT fob MANVFACTlTRIKoBLIinM. 

DaTis & Gledhill, Albany, N. Y Bronxe Medal. 

Maghinbbt fob Wixbiko Blinds. 

B. C. Dayis, Binghamton, N. Y 

Certificate of Hif^est Merit. 

MOOLDIKO MacHINS. 

Daniel Donoaster, Albany, N. Y Bronae Medal. 
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SoBOLL Sawing Maohikks, ito. 

Jerome S. Moselj, Syracuse, N. Y.; Eurek* 
scroll sawing macbine for all sorts of orna- 
mental scroU work, 9175. .Certificate of Merit. 

OneonU Head Cutter Co., Oneonta, N. Y.; 
American heading cutter. . .Certificate of Merit. 

* Mktal Wo&KiKa Maohikkbt. 

Hjatt Manufacturing Co., Albany, N. Y.; pat- 
ent spherical turning latiie Bronxe Medal. 

Stbak Pumps. 

Robert Hardee, Albany, N. Y.; Hardee's pat- 
ent pump Bronse Medal. 

TuBBiKS Watbb Whbbls. 

p. H. Wait, Sandy HiU, N. Y.; " Hudson Riirer 
Champion*' turbiiie water wheel without 

cnrb^ with register gate Certificate of 

Highest Merit. 

E. P. H. Capron, Hudson, N. Y.; Capron's 
turlmie water wheel • Certificate of Merit. 

MiSCBLLANBOUS. 

Eugene Campbell, MeAisa, N. Y.; Campbell's 
patent railroad car coupler. .Certificate of Merit. 

Jacob Messenger, Albaiiy, N Y.; Gants patent 
conductor clasp Certificate of Merit. 

J. W. Osboni k Martin, Albany, N. Y.; galTan- 
iaed iron building ornaments. . . .Bronse Medal. 

Robert N, Short, Mechanicsburgh, Pa.; Fish's 

patent champion tuyere Certificate of 

Highest Merit. 

Townsend k Jackson, Albany, N. Y.; Bless- 
ing's patenl^ steam piston and yalre rod 
padring Certificate of Merit. 

Townsend k Jackson, Albany, N. Y.; Crane's 

patent self-oiling adjustable hangers 

Bronse Medal. 

Townsend k Jackson, Albany, N. Y.; Bless- 
ing's patent firiction oouphng. . • • Bronze Medal. 

Townsend k Jackson, Albany, N. Y.; Bless- 
ing's patent shaft coupling Bronze Medal. 

Townsend k Jackson, Albany, N. Y.; Bless- 
ing's patent steam trap Bronze Medal. 

Townsend k Juktoa, Albany, N. Y.; machinery 
castings Bronze Medal. 

J. R. Tunnidifl; Van Homesrille, N. Y.; patent 
tobaooo stripping and booking machine. . . • 

Certificate of Merit. 

Wm. R. Waterhouse, Liyer^ol, N. Y.; Water- 
house's improyement in operating bam 
doors ..•• .Uertificate of Merit. 

Williams k Co., Fonda, N.Y.; Williams' patent 
brick machine for making pressed bncks . . 

Certificate of Merit. 

C. 0. Bradley k Son, Syracuse, N. Y.; for gen- 
eral ezeeOenoe of ^thetr display of imple- 
its .' SUyer Medal. 



No. 19. — ^TooLS AND Hand Implbmbnts fob thb 

Fabm and Qardbn. 

Gbain Cbadlbs. 

First Prize, Russell Morgan, Fayetteyille, N. Y.j 
by M. £. Viele, agent, Albany, N. Y 95 

Stbbl Gabdbn Rabbs. 

First' prize, Tuttle Manufacturing Co., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn.; by M. £. Viele, agent, Albany, 
N. Y 5 

Hat Fobks. 

First prize, Batcheller k Sons, Wallingfo^d, Vt.; 
by M. £. Yiele, agent, Albany, N . Y 5 

Manubb Fobks. 

First priae, Tuttle Manufiwturing Co., Nauga- 
tiiek^ Conn.; by M. E. Viele, agent, Albany, 
N. Y 5 

Second, Batcheller k Sons, WalUadbrd, Vt.; by 
M. £. Viele» agent, Albany, N. Y S 

Spading Fobks. 

First prize, Tuttle Manufacturing Co., Nauga- 
tuck. Conn.; by M. £. Viele, agent, Albany, 
N. Y 5 

Gbass Sotthbs. 

First prize. Eagle Co., Riyertown, Conn.; by 
M. fi. Viele, agent, Albany, N. Y 5 

Hobs. 

First prize, Tuttle Manufiusturing Co., Nauga- 
tuck. Conn.; by M. E. Vide, agent, Albany, 
N.Y ,. 5 

Potato Hooks. 

First prize, Tuttle Manufacturing Co., Nauga- 
tuck. Conn.; by M. E. Viele, agent, Albany, 
N.Y 5 

Second, Batcheller k Sons, Wallingford, Vt.; by 
M. E. Viele, agent, Albany, N. Y 3 

EXHIBITTON op AuGBBS AND BOBING IXPLBXaim. 

First prize, Edward Carter, agent, Troy, N. Y., 5 

Exhibition of Fabx and Gabdbn Toola. 
First prize, Volckert P. Douw, Albany, K. Y. . 10 

Exhibition op Saws. 
First prize, Edward Carter, Troy, N. Y 5 

Exhibition op Dbaining Tilbs. 

Greenwich Pottery Co., New York ; by Branion 
k Brother, agents, Albany, N. Y 5 

George Jackson, Albany, N. Y. .Certificate of Merit. 

Calyin Lockrowi Troy, N. Y.; cement, sewer 
and drain pipes Certificate of Merit. 

ExTBA Awabds. 

Georga W. Brokaw, Lodi, N. Y.; « Climax" 
patent automatic apple paring and slicing 

machine Certificate of Merit. 

* 

George M. Eyans, Toronto, Canada ; combined 

wheelbarrow and step-ladder 

CertifleaU of Merit. 
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H. H. Ingalsbe, South Hartford, N. Y. ; Cham- 
pion tree pmner . .Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Hanrr Sedgwick, Corawall Hollow, Conn.: 
nose's oomhined tire shrinker, punch and 
shears for blacksmiths and wagon makers. 

Certificate of Merit. 

J. P. Sinclair, Mottyille, N. Y.; Sindav's pat- 

ent null pick handles •••••••••••• 

Certificate of Hvhest Merit. 

J. D. Smith, Greig, N. Y^ machine for grinding 
edge tools Certificate of Merit. 

C. T. Bush, ScheoeTus, N. Y.; samples iron 
fence Certificate of Highest Merit. 

No. 20. Waooits, Cabbiiobs, Saddlbbt and 
Abtiolbs of Whkblwbioht's akd Blacksmith's 

WOBK. 

DOUBLI OOTBBBD OaBBIAOBS. 

First priae, James Goold k Co., Albany, N. Y.; 
britzka lined with leather on C springs, 
with book steps, tires and axles Bessemer 
steel, 81800 flO 

DouBLB Plbasubb Waook. 

.First prize, Shaw k Rose, Albany, N. Y. ; two 
seated wagon, half top, platform springs* 
t650 10 

Second, James Goold k Co., Albany, N. Y.; 
country gentlemen's carriage, or Elm Cify 
Rockaway^ lined with brown cloth, three 
elliptic spriiigs, steel tires and axles, (775. 5 

Shaw & Rose, Albany, N. Y. ; three spring two 

seated wagon half top, 9550 

Certificate of BQgbest Merit. 

Top Buoers. 

First prixe, fi. Chamberlin, Son ft Co., Troy, 
N. Y.; square box top buggy with elliptic 
springs, 9350 10 

Second, Shaw k Rose, Albany, N. Y. ; ooncaye 
front yacht 5 

Shaw k Rose, Albany, N. Y.; piano box round 
corners Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Opbk Buggt. 

First prize, E. Chamberlin, Son k Co., Troy, 
N. Y.; three-quarter seat road wagon half 
springs, 9250 10 

Second, Shaw k Rose, Albany, N. Y.; light 
single seat yacht, elliptic springs 5 

Shaw k Rose, Albany, N. Y.; light single seat 

yacht, elliptic springs 

Certificate of Hig^t Merit. 

DoUBLB SlBIOHS. 

First prize, Shaw k Rose, Albany, N. Y.; 
fiunily barouche, 9500 10 

Second, James Kingsbury, Albany, N. Y. ; ex- 
tension top, 9^^ • 5 

James Goold k Co., Albany, N. Y.; pony 
aleigh lined with crimson plush (4 seats) 
94^ Certificate of Highest Merit. 



SlNQLI SlIIQHS. 

First prize, Shaw k Rose, Albany, N. Y. ; light 
Portland, 9120 010 

Second, William T. Johnston, Albany, N. Y. ; 
9225 5 

Shaw k Rose, Albany, K. Y. ; road Portland, 
9 120 Certificate of ^igheat Merit . 

DouBLB Fabm Waooits. 

First prize, James W. JoUey, Coeymins, N. Y.; 
9200 10 

AsaoBniBiras of Wagon Wood Wobb. 

First prize, Lyman D. Cook, Tippecanoe City, 
Ohio 10 

FabK HABNB88B8. 

First prize, Darid Mackie, Albany, N. Y. ; 975 5 

EXTBA AWABDS. 

Woodbum Sarren wheel Company^ Indianapolis, 



Ind., for patent wheels 



William Angus, Albany, N. Y.; Scotdi and 
American hames • • « Certificate of Merit. 

C. C. Bradley k Son, Syracuse, N. Y.; bob- 
sleds with Cady's metallic knees 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Darid Maokie, Albany, N. Y. ; cart harness, 935 

Certificate of ~ 



D. M. Gbbbitb, TVoy, N, Y. 

A. A. SwBBT, Jlham^ N, Y. 

W. Anson Wood, Bboaick FalU, N. F. 

J. M. Williams, Salem, N. Y. 

No. 21. Stoybs, bto. 

CoociNo Stoybs fob Wood. 

First prize, Daniel E. Paris k Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
" Guard," largest o^en cooking stove for 
buminff wood, with galranized cast iron 
reservoir and warming closet, 935 ........ 

Bronze Medal. 

Second, Swett, Quimby k Perry, Troy, N. Y. ; 
" New Empire," 960 Certificate of Merit. 

Cooking Stotis fob Coal. 

First prize, Swett, Quimby k Perry, Troy, N. Y.; 
" New Empire," 960 Bronze Medal. 



Second, S. H. Ransom k Co., Albany, N. Y. ; 
" Modem Vulcan," with plain top and with 
extension top, with oepper-lined cast iron 
reservoir and hot oloast. . • • Certificate of Merit. 

Cooking Stovbs — Coal ob Wood. 

First Drize, S. H. RansQm, Albany, N. Y.; 
" Modem Vulcan^' * with plain top and with 
extension top, with copper-lined cast iron 
reserreir and hot closet « .Bronze Medal. 

Second, Perry k Co., Albany, N. Y. ; " New 
American," cookmg stoye. .Certificate of Moit. 

William Doyle, Albany, N. Y.; ibr general 

excellence of his display of stoyes « . 

Certificate of Hig^t Merit. 
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Starch fkoit Whsat. 
First priase, Mrs: Charity Hakes, Stanwix, N. Y. 85 

HOMINT. 

Fi^t prize, Mrs. Abram Stone, Stanwix, N. Y. 5 

Your committee would call atiebtioB to some 
specimens of wheat exhibited by J. J. Henderson, 
of Portland, Oregon. Among them we find Oregon 

white fall, said to yield 70 bushels per acre; Oregon 
mixed (all, 50 bushels ; Oregon red spring, 75 bush- 
els; Canada club, 70 bushels, and White Australian, 
80 bushels. Also specimens of little white dub and 
little club wheat, and a bunch of thirty-one heads of 
Australian wheat grown from one seed. 

The exhibition of Watson & Clark, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., of a super-phosphate composed of bone, 
sulphuric acid and guano, we consider worthy of 
special mention. Also the Twin Brother's yeast, 
exhibited by £. Y. Burton, is a Tory fine exhibition 
and worthy of notice. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
C. B. Wat, CamiUus, N. F. 
R. W. Pbatt, Fort Edxoard» N, Y. 

No. 25. BUTTKB. 

Firrr Poukps or JumR BunsE. 

First prise, John Stryker, Rome, N. Y #20 

Second, ftlrs. Abram Stone, Stanwix, N. Y« • • . 15 
Third, L. L. French, Richfield Springs* N. Y . . 10 

FlPTT POUKDB or BUTTBB MADB AT AKT TlMS. 

First prize, J. W. k H. Vandresser, Coblwkill, 
N. Y 20 

Second, Mrs. George F. Hull, New Lebanon* 
N. Y 15 

Third, John Stryker, Rome, N.Y 10 

FlYB POUKDS OF BfTTTSB IM OKB POUITD RoLLS. 

First prize, Mrs. Thomas J. Hand, Sing IMng, 

N.Y y 10 

Second. Miss Minerva Pine, Pittstown, N. Y. . • 5 
M. E. Myers, Charlton, N. Y Commended. 

No. 26. Ohbbsb. 

Ambrtcan Chibsb — ^Fagtobt ob othbb, oyer Okb 
Y^AR Old, hot lbss thait Fobtt Pounds 
Wbiqht. 

First priie, L. L. Wight, Whitcsboro, N. Y.; 
made at Whitesboro factory, Whitesboro, 
N.Y 



Second, Jacob Ellison, Newport, N. Y. ; cheese 
colored with annattoine 15 



Third, P. Miller, Predonia, N. Y.; fcctory. 



10 



AmkBICAN ChBBSB — FaCTOBT ob OTHEBy LBSS THAN 

One Year Old. 
First prize, P. Miller, Fredonia, N. Y.; fectory, 20 

Second, L. L. Wight, Whitesboro, N. Y. ; made 
at Whitesboro factory, Whitesboro, N. Y. 15 



FiTB Chbvsbs. 

First prise, L. L. Wight, Whitesboro, N. Y.; 
mode at Whitesboro factory, Whitesboro, 
N.Y »20 

Second, Old Salisbaiy fkctory, by Whitman k 
BurreU, agents, Little Falls, N. Y 15 

Third, P. Miller, Fredonia, N. Y.; factory 10 

Thbbb Faotobt Made Cheeses. 

First prize, P. Miller, Fredonia, N.Y 15 

Second, L. L. Wight, Whitesboro, N. Y. ..... . 10 

Thbee Chbbses Madb in a Private Daibt. 

First prize, M. £. Myers, Charlton, N. Y 15 

Thbbe Pbepabed Rennets. 
First prize, Mrs. Abram Stone, Stanwix, N. Y. 10 
Seocmd, WiUiam Ralph, Utica, N. Y 5 

No. 27.— Bbbad, Suoab, Eto. 

Wheaten Bread. 

First prize, Mrs. Abram Stone, Stanwix, N.Y. 5 

Second, Mrs. Charity Hakes, Stanwix, N.Y... 3 

Rtb Bbbad. 

First prize, M. B. Myers, (^lariton, N.Y 5 

Second, Miss Minerra Pine, Pittstown, N. Y. . 3 

Rte and Indian Bbbad. 

First prize, M. E. Myers, Charlton, N.Y 5 

Seoond, Mrs. Abram Stone, Stanwix, N. Y. • . . 3 

Maple Stbup. 

First prize, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale, 

N.Y 5 

Second, Mrs. Abram Stone, Stanwix, N. Y. . . . 3 

Pbbsbbyed Fresh Fruits. 
First prize, Mrs. S. M. Birch, Albany, N. Y . . 5 
Seoondy Jennie Schoonmaker, Cedar Hill, N. Y. 3 

PiCELXS IN YiNBOAB. 

First prize, Jennie Schoonmaker, Cedar Hill, 
N:Y 5 

Second, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale, N. Y. . . 3 

Dbibd Applbs. 
First prize, Miss Minerva IHne, Pittstown, N. Y. 5 
Seoond, P. Miller, Fredonia, N. Y 3 

Dbibd Whobtlbbbbbies. 

First prize, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale, 
N.Y 5 

Dbibd Raspberries. 

First priae, Mrs. W. H. Graves^ Blossvale, 

N.^ 5 

Second, P. Miller, Fredonia, N. Y 3 

Product of Box Honbt bt one Colony this 

Season. 

First prize, Quinby k Root, St. Johnsville, 

N.Y 20 

Second, Jasper Hazen, Albany, N. Y 10 
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UrbMta Co., *' Iiiip«rkl»'' a ittndard wine, of old 
brand, raUining iit former good cJiarafiwr, 10^. 

Urbuia Co., ** DiMift Sparklmg," of faigh flavor, 
characteriBtie of the gi^pe, a ohoioe article to those 
wlio prefer delicate yriHly flavor, 10^. 

Urbana Co., <' C^wba Brandy," an article of the 
highest quality, needing only greater age to make it 
perfect. 

All the aboTC articles ^>pear on the catalogue as 
" entered for exhibition only ;'* therefore the Com- 
mittee do not consider themselTes authorized to 
award premiums for them ; yet they give them the 
highest commendation for their fine qualities, and 
premiums would not be withheld by the Committee 
did they consider it within their discretion to award 
them. 

Christian Hauler, of Rochester, N. Y., exhibited 
samples of wine as follows : Still wines, Diana, 
Isabella, Concord, Catawba, and of mixed yarieties 
of grape. All the samples of the German character, 
light, and of good quality. Silver medal awarded. 

Mr. Hauser also exhibited samples of Sparkling, 
Diana, Concord and Catawba champagnes. These, 
although of fine character, were not up to the high 
standard of excellence of the champagnes of the 
Pleasant Valley and Urbana Companies, yet show a 
gratifying progress in wine-making art, and worthy 
of a second prise. Both of Mr. Hauser's wines were 
entered for competition, but as no wines were in 
competition against them, the awards are upon their 
simlfonly. 

Co&DLiLS. 

H. D. Monk, Greenbush, N. Y., exhibited some 
samples of still "wines," so called, made from vari- 
ous grapes. They do not come up to the standard 
of wines proper, but as cordials for femily use they 
are entitled to commendation. 

ClMB. 

Of this so-called article there were several samples, 
aUecrk^. We award no premiums on them. 

CiDBB YinmQAK, 

Ifiss Minerva Pbe, Pittstown, N. Y. ; extra fine 
in quality ; first priie. 

John Stryker, Rome, N. Y.; first quality ; second 
prisoe. 

Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvsle, N. Y.; not of 
passable quality* 

Awards. 

WiNBS FBOM NaTIYI GbAPXS. 

priie. Christian Hanser, Rochester, K. Y., 

Lsrge Silver Medal. 



CiDBB ymoAB. 

First prise. Miss Minerva Pine, Pittstown, 

N. Y 85 

Second, John Stryker, Rome, N. Y 3 

L. F. Allbx, Buffalo, JST. F. 
M. P. Wilder, Boston, Mms, 
F. R. Blliott, Cleveland, O. 

No. 29. DoKBSTio Makufaotubss. 

Paibs op Woolxn Blakxbts. 
First prize, Miss Minerva Pine, Pittstown, N.Y. 05 
Second, Harriet Brownel), Berne, N. Y 3 

All Wool Hobss Blaickxts. 

First prize, John Stryker, Rome, N. Y 5 

Second, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale, N. Y.. 3 

TxN Yabds of Woolbn Cloth. 
Fnrst prize, Mrs. Charity Hakes, Stanwix, N. Y. 5 
Second, Mrs. Abram Stone, Stanwix, N. Y.. •• 3 

Tbk Yards of Woolxn Flannxl. 

First prise, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale, N. Y. 5 

TxN Yards Flaknbl, Cotton Warp. 
First prize, Bfrs. Charity Hakes, Stanwix, N.Y. 5 
Second, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale, N. Y.. 3 

Tin Yards of Lutobt Woolsbt. 
First prize, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale, N.Y. 5 

Tbk Yards Cottok and Wool Rbrsxt. 
First prize, Harriet Brownell, Berne, N. Y. . . . 5 
Second, Mrs. Abram Stone, Stanwix, N. Y* . . . S 

Knit h%i> Sprxads. 
First prize, Mrs. A. A. Peck, Albany, N. Y.. • • 3 
Second, Mrs. G. Doelker, Albany, N. Y 2 

Patoh Work Bbd Quilts. 
First prise. Miss Rhoda Ransom, Durham, N.Y. 3 
Second, Mrs. Justin Moulton, West Troy, N. Y. 2 

Silk Quilts. 
, Mrs. Mary Spawn, Albany, N. Y. . • • 3 
Second, Mrs. Theodore Bdwards, Albany, N. Y. 2 

Balmoral Pbttigoats. 
First prize, Mrs. C. M. Stone, Blossvale, N. Y. 3 

WOOLBN KnR StOOKIKOS. 

First prise, Mrs. W. H . Graves, Blossvale, N.Y. 3 
Second, Miss Caroline Brownell, Berne, N. Y. • 2 

WOOLKN KnitMiTTBNS. 

First prize, Mrs. J. T. Van Nsmee, Pittstown, 
N.Y 3 

Second, Mrs. Abram Stone, Stanwix. N. Y..*. 2 

Fringb Mittiks. 

First prize. Miss Candine Brownell, Berne, 
N.Y 3 

Second, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale^ N. Y.. . 2 

Tbn Yabds of Linbn Cloth. 
First prise, Mrs. C. M. Stone, Blossvale, N.Y., 5 
Second, Mrs. M. S. Piser, Tomhannock, N. Y. 3 
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Second, C. W. Ctobidjui, Rochester, N. Y 

Best 24 dissimilar blooms (with oames), James 
Vick, Rochester, N. Y 

Second, C. W. Crosm tn, Rochester, N Y 

Best 12 dissimilar blooms (with names), C. W. 
Crosman, Rochester, N. Y 

Second, James Vick, Rochester, N. Y 

Rosxs. 

Gratest number of the newest and best varieties, 
Ellwanger & Barrj, Rochester, N. Y 

Newest and best 24 distinct Tarieties (with 
names), Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, 
N. Y 

Newest and best 12 Tarieties (with names), Ell- 
wanger So Barry, Rochester, N. Y 

CA&NATIOirS. 

Best display of monthly carnations, James Yiok, 
Rocnester, N. Y • 

Phloxks. 

Greatest ntmiber of newest and best yarieties, 
James Vick, Rochester, N. Y 

Second, Briggs & Brother, Rochester, N. Y. . . 

Best 12 varieties (with names), EUwanger k 
Barry, Rochester, N. Y 

Best new seedling, not before exhibited, James 
Vick, Rochester, N . Y .' 

Ybrbinas. 

Greatest number of newest and best varieties, 
James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. • 

Newest and best 12 varieties (with names), 
Briggs k Brother, Rochester, N. Y 

Second* James Viok, Rochester, N. Y 

Newest and best 6 varieties (with names), 
Briggs ft Brother, Rochester, N. Y 

GSBMAN ASTBBS. 

Best collection, James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. . 
Second, Briggs & Brother, Rochester, N. Y . . . 

Pansibs. 
Best collection, Briggs k Brother, Rochester, 



•3 

5 
3 

3 
1 



6 

5 
3 



6 
3 

3 

1 



3 
1 



3 
1 



N. Y. 



Second, James Vick, Rochester, N. Y 

Tin Wbec Stocks. 
Best collection, Briggs k Brother, Rochester, 



3 
1 



N.Y. 



Gladunlvs. 
Best GoUeetion} James Yiok, Rodiester, N. Y . • 
Second, John Dingwall, Alhany^N. Y.« •••••• 

No. 81. Flowirs — AxATBim List. 

Cut Flowbbs. 
Best display, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 



3 
1 



; display, 

N.Y... 



Dahlias. 

Second prize, 12 dismmilar blooms (with names), 
Mrs. A. Ckment, MechanieviUe, N. Y . . . . 



10 



Best 6 dissimilar blooms (with names), Mrs. A. 

Clement, MechanieviUe, N. Y 92 

ROSBS. 

Best 12^arieties (with names), Mrs. J. T. Van 
Namee, Pittstown, N. Y 3 

Vbrbbnas. 

Greatest nnmber of newest and best varietk-s, 
Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, N. Y . . 5 

Best 12 varieties, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, JPHts- 
town, N.Y 3 

Best 6 varieties, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pitts- 
town, N.Y 2 

Phloxbs. 

Greatest number of newest and best varieties, 
annual, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
N.Y 5 

Second prize, 6 varieties (with names^, peren* 
nial, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
N.Y 1 

GsBlTAy ASTBBS. 

Best collection, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pitts- 
town, N. Y 3 

Paxsibs. 

Best collection, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pitts- 
town, N.Y 3 

Tbk Wbbk Stocxs. 
Best display, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 



; cispu 
N. Y. 



Etbrulsting Flowbrs. 

Best display, Mrs. S. Clement, MechanieviUe, 
N.Y 3 

Second, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
N.Y 1 

No. 32. Plants, Bouqubts, ko. — Gbnbral List. 

OPBX TO ALL ComPBTITORS. 

Pot Plants. 

Best collection of house plants in pots, consist- 
ing of 20 different specimens , the variety 
of the plants, and the manner in which 
they are eiown taken into account, L. 
Menand, Albany,N. Y 910 

Best 10 plants in pots, different spedes or 
varieties, L. Menand, Albany, N. IT . • • • . . . 5 

Floral DBsiaN or Ornambnt. 

Best, John Dingwall, Albany, N.Y • 5 

Second, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
N.Y 3 



Bouquets. 

Best pair, hand, John Dingwall, Albany, N. Y. 

Be>ft pair, parlor, John Dingwall, Albany, N. Y. 

Best basket bouquet, John DingwalL Albany, 
N.Y 

Best display of newly introduced flowers, not 
contained in the foregoing list, either cut 
flowers or in pots, James Vick, Rochester, 
N.Y.... 



5 
5 
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No. 33. Fkitits — ^Pbofissiokal List. 

Applis. 

Best 40 yarieties ftnd best specimens, oorrecUr 
Bftmed, at least 3 specimeiis of eachy Elf- 
wanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y 815 

Pjbabs. 

Best 20 yarieties a&d best spedmens, eomoUr 
named, 3 speeimens of eadi wiety, Bil- 
wanger Jb Barrj, Rochester, N. Y. • • 16 

Best 15 yarieties, best specimens of each, JBll- 
wanger ft Barry, Rochester, N. Y 10 

Best six yarieties and best specimens, oorrectly 
named, six specimens of each, John Ding- 
waU, Albany, N. Y 6 

Quurcis. 

Best dozen apple or orange, SUwanger t Barry, 
Rochester, N. Y 3 

Second, C. W. Orosman, Rochester, N. Y 2 

Gkapvs. 

Greatest number of good natiye yarieties and 
best grown spedmens, 3 bim<Aies each, 
EUwanger t Barry, Rochester, N. Y 6 

Second, John Dmgwall* Albany, N. Y 3 

Best 1 yariety, 6 bmicbes, S. W. Underhffl, 
Croton Point, N. Y 2 

Second, L. M. Ferris, Pooghkeepsie, N. Y 1 

Watkbkblons. 

Best specimen of any yariety, T. M. Benham, 
Vineiand, N. J 1 

MUSKKSLOKS. 

Greatest number of yarieties and best spedmens, 
M. G. Reynolds, Rochester, N. Y 3 

No. 34. Fbuits— AicATBUE List. 
Applbs. 

Best 20 yarieties and best spedmens, correctly 
named, at least 3 spedmens of each, H. G. 
Dickinson, Lyons, N. Y 812 

Second, Robert Bell, West Brighton, N. Y.... 8 

Best 15 yarieties, and best grown and correctly 
named, 3 spedmens of each, Robert Bell, 
West Brixton, N. Y 10 

Second, H. G. Dickinson, Lyons, N. Y 5 

Best 10 yarieties, correctiynamed, 6 specimens 

of each, Robert Bell, West Brighton, N. Y. 5 

* 

PXABS. 

Best 15 yarieties and best spedmens, correetir 
named, 3 specimens of each yariety, H. €r. 
Dickinson, Lyons, N. Y 12 

Second, Robert BeU, West Breton, N. Y. . . . 8 

Best 10 yarieties, best spedmens and correctiy 
named, 3 spedmens of eadu Robert BeU, 
West Brighton, N. Y 10 

Seoond, H. G. Dickinson, Lyons, N. Y 5 



3 
2 



Best 6 yarieties and best spedmens, 6 of each, 
corraetiy named, Robert BeU, West 
Bri^iton,K. Y »» 

Seoond, Jorian Wmne, Bethlehem, N.' Y 4 

Pluks. 

Best 1 yariety, 12 specimens. Liberty Gilbert, 
Troy, N.Y 2 

QuiircBS. 

Best dozen apple or orange, Robert BeU, West 
itaighton,N. Y 

Seoond, Joel Mallary, Sunny Side, N. Y 

GiUPis. 

Best 1 yariety, 6 bunches, OnriUe JoUey, 
Coeymans, N. Y • 

Greatest number of yarieties and best spedmens 
of foreign grapes, grown under glass, 2 
bunches eadi. Wears C. Little, Albany, 
N.Y 

Seoond, Casper Smst7 WaterrUet, N. Y 

Best 1 yariety, 3 bundles, Caq^ Ernst, Water- 
yUet,N. Y 

Seoond, Wesre 0. littie, Albany, N. Y 

Watbbmbloits. 
Best spedmen of any yariety, 0. Burbank, 



6 
3 

2 
1 



LoudonyUle, 



►I any 
N.Y.. 



1 



Spboial Awabdb. 

Four yarietiBS of pears, F. M. Benham, Vine- 
land, N. J 2 

Almonds, F. M. Benham, Vineiand, N. J 1 

Castor besn plant, John DingwaU, Albany, 
N.Y 1 

Mrs. Morris, Albany, 



Opuntia , 

N.Y • I 

Lemon tree, E. Stall, North Greenbush, N. T. . 2 

Display of apples, contributed by the farmers 
ef the State of Kansas, and a collection of 
cereals, exhibited by the Kansas Emigra- 
tion Society •• 25 

Large Waiidian case, stocked with dioice plants, 
Louis Menand, Albany, N. Y .••• 10 

GoUection of cacti, Louis Menand, Albany, 
N.Y 5 

Collection of mads and tree ftms, Lottis 
Menand, Albany, N. Y • 5 

Parior fountain, with flowifrs, C. A. MnB^er, 
Syracuse, N. Y 5 

Basket, parlor and hand boquets receiyed top 
late for competition, EUwanger A Barry, 
Rochester, N; Y • 5 

Chas. DowinKG, Ifewburghy JVl F. 
F. R. BLLion, Cteetmur, O. 
> Bawabd S. Raw, Ja., B^tfn, Jfiwt. 
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CLASS YIL— MISCELLANEOUS. 

AWABDS BT TBI JuDOBS TX THB MBGHAITIOAL Db- 

PABTKBNT. 

Americui OS G«biiiet CompMiY, Boston, Mmb.; 

Wiley patent safety oil cabinets 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Embossing Company, Albany, N. Y.; checkers, 
dominoSy etc Bronze Medal. 

Celluloid Mann&cturing Co., Albany, N. Y. ; 
celluloid goods Bronze Medal. 



Rbfobvs of SXBGUnVB OwnoMMB. 

Cattlb. 
Alb ANT, OctoUr 6, 1871. 
I would respeetftdly report thAt the cattle depart- 
ment was folly represented in all the different classes, 
and that a marked improvement was made in the 
accommodation of stock on the ground oyer former 
years. As the judges of the different classes hsTe 
handed in their reports, it seems superfluous for me 
to go oyer them. All the judges deserye the thanks 
of the Society for their thorough and untiring in 
dustry in making their awards. And I would here 
especially bring to notice, Messrs. Hayen and Hayes, 
judges in Jersey stock, for their great fiuthfiilness 
and anxiety to do justice in this large and well re- 
presented class of animals. 

RoBKBT J. Swan, 

JExeeuiw€ Ofiur in ehar^e. 



Bhbbp and Swinb. 

Your Ezeeutiye officer, in diarge of sheep and 
swine, would respectfully report, that the azhibition 
in this department was all that any one could rea- 
sonably ask in numbers and quality. 

Well do I remember the first New York State 
Fair I oyer attended (Utica, in 1845), and looking 
OTer the (so-called) yery creditable show of sheep 
and swine, numbering all told not to exceed 90 sheep 
and 25 hogs. This year, 1871, the number of sheep 
entered was about 250, swine 200, and most of them 
were on the ground. 

The great adyance in the price of wool has giyen 
new life to the sheep interest, and breeders report it 
diflkult to supply all orders. The decrease in the 
nnmber of sheep and the inerease of the dairy in- 
terest in this State, has been yery narked in the 
past few years. 

The low price of pork at present has aJleoled 
breeders but little. The pig, generally called the 
ibulest and most uninyiting of animals, is always in 
hi^ esteem, from the palace where he graces the head 
of the table, to the lowest cahin, when the «' dbiMov 
4 



»» 



giye way to the "gintleman that pays tl^e rint;*' 
and notwithstanding all that has been said against 
his swineship from the time the devils by Divine 
command, were sent into the herd that went rush- 
ing into the sea, to the later lectures of Dr. Gleason 
and others, few hungry people will turn away from 
a nice tenderloin or a delicate spare-rib. No iurm 
stock affords a quioker return for the money inyested 
than hogs. 

A debateable point is, whether the larg€ hog9 for 
which Jefforson and counties in the western part of 
the State are so fomous, are the more desirable, or 
the finer Essex and Berkshire; whether one thou- 
sand pounds of pork can be made more cheaply 
and of better quality irom two pigs, or one thou- 
sand pounds from three of the same age. With 
us in the dairy districts of Chenango, Otsego and 
Delaware, away froas large centres of business, the 
demand being the home market only, nicely cured 
hams and shoulders meet a ready sale. These, the 
smaller Berkshires and Essex and their grades supply 
in perfection. In this dass the late importations of 
Messrs. Samuel H. Brown and D. B. Uaight, of 
Dutchess Co., show the perfection to which an ani- 
mal can be brought by careful and judicious breeding. 

Not behind them in quality and beauty of speci- 
mens on exhibition was, *' Harris, on tlu pig," who 
unlike many doctors I wot of, practices what he 
preaches. His pigs were models of cleanliness and 
docility, as exhibited by the little English boy in 
charge, who handled each " wee thing " as though 
" no mother' $ near to care" 

The later importations of Berkshires show the Fame 
fine markings, depth of carcase, thick hams and 
shoulders, but have shorter feces, and more dished. 
No grades were shown, the product of pure boars of 
this class upon the common sow of the country. 
The really fine animals often seen as the result of 
this cross, would have added much to the interest of 
the department. I would recommend a special prize 
for the best pen of pigs, grades (the cross of such a 
pure boar) bred, not for breeding purposes, but for 
the butchw only. 

The " Poland China," or '< Magee " hogs exhibited 
by Messrs. McLean k Cdlins, of Henderson, New 
York, were specimens of a new brud, which it is 
said was produced about 35 years since by a cross 
of Poland, Byfield, large spotted China, Irish Gra- 
lier, and Berkshire, and are claimed to produce more 
pork for the same amount of com consumed than 
any other breed. They are said to be extensively 
bred in the Western States. Some of those on ex- 
hibition were dained to weigh not less than 1000 
iMM\i fffl s each* 
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most in justice, «]ao be made of the exhibitors in their fealty to the Society, and are entitled to com- 
this line, who were not competitors for priaea. i mendation for their uniform courtesy to the ofQcials, 
Several of these deroied much time and expense to j »nd for the promptness and candor with which they 
help towards the success of the exhibition. i comply with the Society's regulations. 

The experience of the Society, and wants of| Various modes and practices in tillage husbandry 
exhibitors haye clearly demonstrated that suitoUe j reported as being in use by the several exhibitors, 
provision for the exhibition of machinery run by i were socially and fully discussed, examined and 
steam power has become an absolute necessity. If i compared. Many of the discussions were Uken up 
accommodation for one-half more in number had ■ »t a point where they had been dropped at a former 
been provided, the power would have been appro- exhibition ; and from careful observation, I am led 
priated, and would have added much to the conve- . to believe thai this department is a reUable bureau of 
nicnce of the exhibitors and the interest of the | information upon topics pertinent thereto. Per- 
exhibition. The thanks of the Society an eminently j sonaUy, I am under Urge obligatwns for the many 
due to Messrs. Townsend and Jackson of Albany, valuable lessons there learned, 
who fbmished the elegant engine and shafting, that | Whole farming communities have been piteously 
was the admiration of all who saw it in operation. • humbugged by the introduction of well advertised. 

The judging of articles in this department, owing ' and so-called new, varieties of grain. It has been 
to the short time allowed, can never be perfect, and ■ the aim of those having specially in charge thU 
fiiH justice can never be rendered to exhibitors until department, to give the discussions here noticed such 
the Society adopts the plan of making all trials and practical bias that fiurmers coming within the influ- 
examinations of implements and machinery before j ence of them shall be put upon their guard against 
the exhibition opens. Ample time can then be j financial adventurers in these schemes, and they 
taken, and the work being done deliberately, omis- j have been many times certified of the efficiency of 



sions and mistakes will be much lefts fluent. I 
hope the day is not hr distant, when the Society 
will be permanently located, and the |^an of pre- 
liminary trial thoroughly tested, and I harve no 
doubt but great good will be the result. 
I desire to thank the Judges, Superintendents, 



their efforts in this direction. 

On a former occasion I called the attention of the 
Society to what seemed to be really a want of con- 
veniences for exhibitors in this department. Shelves, 
tables and platforms may be so arranged as to 
render the display of the products of the soil more 



and others, who assisted me at the late Fair, for the | attractive and convenient. This will all come about 
able and thorough manner in which they performed i in good time. * 

their duties. i Of the tens of thousands who passed throu^ the 

Jambs Gbnkbs, j^^ I ^^ ^^^ owrtain that comparatively few ware 

ExtaUtvt Officer tn charge. ^^^^ ^y^^^ ^ ^^pl^ ^^ ^y^^ ^^ exhibited equal, 

' if not superior, in appearance and quality to any 

Gkaik Avrn yiosTABLBS. before shown at our State Fairs, accompanied by a 

In again presenting the annual exhibit of the j barrel of flour made from the crop, and full statistical 
department of the Fair of the State Agricultural j information of its culture and growth, and of its 
Society under my charge, no new features are to be manufacture into flour, giving details of its shrink- 
particularly noticed, and I much regret that in a age and of its baking qualities, 
year so favorable as has been the present one for the ! Again, from actual test it was well shown that a 
growth and maturing of roots and cereals, and at a large portion of the people attending the Fair, went 
locality so easy of access as were the grounds of, to their homes, not having seen the large collection 
the Society this year at Albany, that the display of; of poti^tgtes (318 varieties), a complete and valuable 
farm products was not more general and magnificent. . axhiUi>ition in itself^ MTyfq i wM heretofore any where. 

While the exhibition in this department, as a ' We may, I think, so arrange the plans of our build- 
whole, was not what might reasonably have been ings that in future such oversights shall be rarer 
anticipated from the fhrmers of the State, yet evi- than now. 

dence accumulated daily to those in charge that it jhe indefetigable and ftnaneialiy wiremnnerative 
was no unimportant feature of the general exhibi- labors of Dr. Hexamer, in the caiwe of agrieultural 
tion. AH of the samples presented were of superior ' science, judged by results, rank him one of the 
merit, and shown in fine condition. i benefactors of mankind, and our Society might not 

The exhibitors, many of whom have followed us i go fkr wrong in bestowing upon him its hig^iest 
from year to year, are, as a class, second to none in - testimonial. 
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we would express our regret that the herd belongmg 
to Mr. FdUe did not compete for the herd prize. It 
wss the best on exhibition, the most uniform in 
excellence, and contained the greatest number of 
high-prize winners, and it would haye been gratify- 
ing to us to have awarded to it what was so mani- 
festly its due. 

We assumed that the pedigrees of all the animals 
had been approved by your board, and therefore put 
all entries on an equality in this respect, although 
there were some few fine specimens of Channel 
Island cattle, which seemed to us to partake of some 
of the peculiaiities of the Quemsey as well as of the 
Jersey breed. 

While belienng that the only correct, impartial, 
and to all concerned the most satis&ctory method of 
judgmg cattle is by using the " Scale of Points," 
we do not entirely approve of the scale in use for 
Jerseys by your Society, and would respectftilly 
submit that in our opinion the scale established 
in the Island of Jersey should be adopted. It 
gives on§ mark for excdUnee' in each point, and 
nothing tmlets excellent, and requires an animal, to 
entitle it to a prize, to receive a given number of 
marks. By your system an animal may be above 
mediocrity in all points, but excellent in very few, and 
yet win a prize. This could not occur in the Island 
of Jersey. Thirty-three points are there allowed to a 
bull, and none can obtain a prize wiiich is not pro- 
nounced by judges excdlent in twenty-seven points. 
To cows, thirty-six points are allowed, and to 
obtain a prize a cow must be excellent in twenty- 
nine. 

In your scale moreover, you allow of different 
degree9 of exceilence in pedigree$. This seems to us 
entirely wrong. You adopt ten as the highest mark 
for excellence in pedigree on the side of the male, 
and the same on side of the female ascestor. Now, 
an animal either has a perfect pedigree or it has not. 
If perfect, all animals must receive ten points. If 



not perfect, the animal cannot be passed upon as a 
tkof%igkbred, and therefore has no place in the 
judges' ring. 

As we have stated above, no pedigrees were sub- 
mitted to us. We assumed that your executive 
board had passed upon them before allowing the 
animals to compete, and we therefore gave to each 
the same number of points for pedigree, viz., your 
number — ten. We submit whether it is not better 
to drop these two items, 

" Pedigree on male side — ten. 

** Pedigree on female side — ten," 
from your scale. 

We would further suggest that, in order to facili- 
tate the examination of stock, where the number 
exhibited is too large to admit of all in any one class 
being judged carefully by points in one day, a 
division be made, and two sets of judges be selected, 
so that the work may be got through with, and 
prizes announced before the opening of Fair on the 
second day. It might prove satis&ctory to owners, 
it certainly would prove instructive to visitors and 
breeders, to have a card, with the points of excel- 
lence allowed by judges, put up on the stall of each 
prize winner, during the remainder of the Fair. 
This would expose the decisions of judges to much 
criticism ; but this very criticism would be profitable 
to all — as well to judges as to such visitors and 
breeders as were interested in the sulgect. 

Before concluding this somewhat lengthy report, 
we would express our appreciation of the uniform 
courtesy and polite attention shown to us by all the 
officers and employes of the Society with whom our 
duties brought us in contact — duties which occupied 
the entire days, Tuesday and Wednesday, and a 
portion of Thursday. 

Respectfully submitted. 

John Havin, 
C. I. Hayxs, 

Judgee, 
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POINTS ADJUDGED TO TWO YEAR OLD JERSEY HEIFERS AND BULLS. 



Cital«si« Imber. 



:272 iHQ t71 



Hbipers. 



*•* *I* *B* *•* 



BULI.*«. 



Pedigree on maU si<l« . . 
Pedigree on fem&le side 

Htad 

Forthtad broad 

ChMk 

Throat 

Mttulo 

NoftriU 

Horns 

Bart 

Bars, eolor 

Bje. 



10 10 
10 10 
10 10 



Meek • 

Chest 

Barrel 

Well- ribbed home 

Bseky withers to hip 

Back, from hipe and setting of tail . . 

Tail 

Tail, down to Uie hooks 

Hide 

Hair 

Color of hide 

Fore legs 

Fore-arm 

Hind quarters • 

Hind lege • 

Hind legiy position of 

Hind legs not to oross when walking. 

Hoofs . 

Growth 

General appearanee .' 

ConditioA 



Perfeotion 






60 
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N. B.— The jndges did not hand in Judgment bj seale of points, exoept for eows OTer three years, two-jear-old 
heifers and two-jear-old bolls. 
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OFHCESS FOK 1871. 



' Prrtidcnt— RICHARD CHURCH, Bdvidere, Alle- 
gany county. 

Vies- PeJESIO CUTS . 

1st district— Thoxas H. Faile, Je., 180 Water st., 
New York. 

2d district — Edwih Troenb, Millbrook, Dutchess 
county. 

8d district — ^Jvbian Wienb, Bethlehem Centre, Al- 
bany county. 

4th district — Feavk D. Cuetm, Charlton, Saratoga 
county. 

5th district— Jakes Geddss, Fairmount, Onondaga 
connty. 

6th district — ^Williak M. Elt, Biogliamton, Broome 
county. 

7th district — Bknjaiun F. Anqel, Greneseo, Living- 
ston county. 

8th district — ^Hoeace S. Huntlbt, Little Valley, 
Cattaraugus county. 

Cor- Secretary — Thoxas L. Haeison, Morley, St. 
Lawrence county. 

Ree. Secretary — ^Williax H. Booaet, Aurora, Cay- 
uga county. 

Treaewrer — ^Luthbe H. Tuokbe, Albany. 

ExectUioe Committee — Aniir Thatbe, Je., Hoosfck 
Falls; MiLO Inoalsbb, South Hartford; Robbet J. 
SwAX, Geneva; Habeis Lewis, Frankfort; Gboege 
H. Beown, Millbrook; Joseph Juuavo, Bainbridgc; 
JoBN L. CoLB, Lyons; Jakes W. Wadswoeth, 
Geneseo. 

Ex" Pretidente-^ , Staetok Gould, Maeseea R. 
Patrick, Thomas H. Fails, Sahubl Campbell, 
Solon D. Honobetoed. 

RntomologUt-^kAx Fitoh, M. D., Salem. 

Chemist to the Society — Chaeles H. Poetee, M. D., 
Albany. 

Mechanical and Consulting Engineer — ^Heeet Wa- 
TEEMAE. Hudson. 

Consulting Veterinarian — ^Prof. Jambs Law, M. R. 
V. C, Ithaca. 



February 14. 1872, at noon. The Meeting will be con- 
tinued as usual during the Thursday following. 

Wedebsdat. Febntary 14.— Business Meeting and 
election at 12 M. 

Evening Meeeting at 1\ P. M. 

Annual Address. 

Report of Entomologist 

Paper on Market Fairs by Mr. X. A. Willaed, to 
be followed by a discussion of the subject. 

Thuesdat. February 16. — Meetings for discussions at 
10| A. M. and 2 P. M. 

Mr. Joseph Haeeis, of Rochester, will present a 
paper on tlie principles upon which to decide as to the 
comparative value of diflerent breeds of swine, 
planting and management of woodlands. 

Mr. A. S. Fuller will present a paper on Forestry, the 

A discussion will follow the reading of each paper, 
and members are requested to be prepared to present 
facta within their experience and obaervation bearing 
upon these important subjects, and their views deduced 
therefrom. 



State igrkBltiral 

The Secretary's Office is in the New Agricultural Hall 
corner of Stato and Lodge streets, Albany. 



Nem-'fiork State Agricultural Soneti). 



ANNUAL MEETING. 
Fbbevaet 14 and 15, 1872. 

The Annual Meeting and election of officers of the 
New York State Agricultural Society will be held at 
the Capitol, in the City of Albany, on Wednesday, 

X 



WlETEE EXHIEITIOK OF FeUITS, ETC. — ThUESDAT, 

10 A. M. TO 4 P. M. 

Peemiums Opfeeed. 

Best 20 varieties of apples $10 

Second premium 6 

Third premium Thomas' Fruit Culturist. 

Best 10 varieties apples 6 

Second premium 8 

Third premium Trans. 

Best dish of apples of any one variety 5 

Second best Trans. 

Best seedling apple (subject to the rules of the 

Society) 6 

Best collection of winter pears 10 

Second premium 6 

Best dish of pears of one variety 5 

Best dish of grapes of one variety 6 

A certificate must be given by each exhibitor that 
the fruits entered by him were grown by himself, and 
the varieties must be correctly named. 

Special premiums will be given for choice Arnits not 
mentioned above. 

No premium will be given for a seedling not giving 
promise of proving a valuable addition to the present 
list of varieties. 

Field Ckops ot 1871. 

For premiums offered, see Premium list of the year. 
Copies will be fhrnished on application. 

Samples of each crop entered for premium must be 
exhibited at the winter meeting. 



EXECUTIVE MEETING. 

Decewher 20. — Pre8ent,y ice-Presidents Falle, Thome , 
Winne, Cnrtis and Geddes; the Treasurer; the Corres- 
ponding Secretary; Messrs. Ingalsbe, Thayer and Juli- 
and, of the Executive Committee, and Ex-Presidents 
Gould, Patrick, Campbell and Hungerford. 
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wet, manliy and undrained soils, when the superficial 
stratum is rich in organic matters, though it is not con- 
fined to such. Hence its frequenc}' and destructtreness 
in some districts of the south and west, wliere the 
effect of such soils is augmented hy the tropical heats. 
Under such circnmstanceSf the poison often attains an 
extreme virulence, and is communicable to every spe- ! 
cics of domesticated animal and even to man himself, 
in whom it manifests itself under the deadly form of the 
malignant ptutuU. This class of blood affections 
thus acquire an importance higher than thai implied in 
the pecuniary loss resulting from the des: ruction of 
valuable stoi-e, breeding, or dairy stock, from the 
decimation of all kinds of live stock on particular 
farms or districts, or even from the contamination of 
buildings or pastures, so as to render them perma- 
nently unwholesome. On sanitary grounds, alone, it 
demands the attention of the physician and the public, 
if not of the civil authority. It shares with glanders 
and hydrophobia the dread quality of infecting the 
human system and destroying lite, and in common with 
these, demands that measures be promptly adopted 
tor its extinction wherever it may arise. 

Fortunately the chances for the inocniation of man 
are not usually groat, and human victims are few even 
in localities where the affections frequently recur. In 
the fint place, the human system does not usually 
present that receptivity for the poison which ensures a 
ready contamination from a simple contact. In this 
respects rabbits and the smaller ruminants show the 
greatest liability, then cattle, swine and horses, and 
lastly, chickens, dogs and human beings. Yet in con- 
ditious favoring an extreme virulerce of the poison, 
any of these classes may suffer, and numbers, even, of 
hnman beings, ai*n found amongst its victims. In the 
second place the exposure to the virulent liquids is not 
s<i likely as to the saliva of the mad and infuriated dog. 
or to the discharge from the nose of the glandered 
horse. The poison resides mainly in the blood con- 
tained in the vessels, or extravasated into the substance 
of organs whteh it stains or in which it forms extensive 
deposits. Man avoids the contact with such vitiated 
and manifestly unwholesome products with the true 
instinct of self protection, and falls a victim less fre- 
quently than would otherwise be the case. 

But, after all, man too often suffers, and In localities 
with a rich and comparatively uncultivated soil ex- 
posed to tropical or semitropical heats, the hnman 
mortality may prove extensive. In the steppe-t of 
Southern Russia and Siberia, it prevails yearly among 
warm blooded animals and man to such an extent as 
to have acquired the name of the Siberian Boil Plague. 
In the rich valleys of Sicily and the Appenlnes, the 
shepherds are under the necessity of driving their 
flocks and herds to the mountains and dry tablelands 
on the return of autumn, to save them from destruction, 
and themselves from the possibility of a fatal inocula- 
tion. On the rich alluvial delta of the Nile, frightf\il 
outbreaks occasionally take place, numbering many 
human beings among their victims. In the West 
Indies, on different occasions, the mortality of animals 
and men from this cause has proved excessive. As an 
example, may be cited the outbreak in Saint Domingo, 
in 1770. A severe shock of earthquake caused great 
devastation in the island, an epizobty of anthrax fol- 
lowed, and the unfortunate slaves of North St. Do- 
mingo Buflbred from a frightful famine, for the cod 
fishery entirely failed. The Spanish colonists, to pro- 
vide suflEicient food, were compelled to salt and smoke 
the flesh of all their cattle, dead or dying from the 



anthraooid malady. The consequence was that a car- 
buncular epidemic appeared, and in less than six 
weeks more than fifteen thousand black and white 
piople had perished. The plague did notecase until 
the poisonous flesh was interdicted and its sale stopped 
by the united efforts of government and people. (Pla- 
cide Justin.) 

Although northern latitudes furnish no such speci- 
mens of extensive! anthrax epidemics, yet contagion to 
individual men or to a limited number is by no means 
so rare as is supposed. On the banks of the Dee, Ab- 
erdeen, Scotland, Dr. S|ieiice witnessed, a few years 
ago, the death of several members of the same family 
infected from the same ox. England has recently fur- 
nished quite a number of cases of malignant pustule 
from animal Infection. In Tompkins county, N. Y , a 
few years ago. a man died of malignant pustule of the 
arm after skinning a diseased cow. In 1869, a man 
who had handled the carcasses of dead cows on the 
banks of the Green river, Mass., suffered from malig- 
nant pustule and barely escaped with his life. And 
during the past summer, In St. Lawrence couuty, N. 
T.. a person contracted this disease from the body of 
his dead cow, arid communicated It to the surgeon who 
attended him, by an accidental scratch sustained in 
lancing the diseased arm. These aro mostly isolated 
cases, yet they should be generally known as a warn- 
ing against indiscriminate handling of the carcases of 
animals dead of this class of maladies.* 

Nature of jinthrax, — Though the different forms 
of this generic affection appear at first sight to differ 
widely fVom each other, appearing in the malignant 
pustule to commence in an iuMigniflcant eruption, while 
in the more acute forms in animals It kills in a few 
minutes or a few hours, and without any local eruption, 
yet they are identical in their nature and fundamental 
features An organic poison is introduced into the 
system, and propagates itself in the vital fluids, at 
their expense, and ends in disorganising them and un- 
fitting them for the support of life. As the result of 
the action of this poison, the blood is profoundly 
altered. This alteration is not always so marked when 
the force of the poison has been such as to kill the 
patient suddenly, and as if by a direct shock to the 
nervous system. Then the blood may be rich in red 
globules, and in fibrlne may assume a bright red color 
on exposure to the air and coagulate with unnsual firm- 
ness; may appear, in other words, like the blood of an 
animal in Tlgorous heaUh. But when the patient has 
survived the onset some days, these changes become 
more and more marked. The blood coagulates less 
readily or firmly remaining after exposure in the wor»t 
cases, but as a tarry, diffluent mass. In keeping with 
this is the fact of the diminution of flbrine, Leblanc 
and Verrier having, in different analyses, met with but 
1.50 parts of this element in every thousand of anthrax 
blood from the cow, while Poggiale and Hering found 
6.84 and 7.6 in the healthy bovine blood. The red 
globules, though in great amount, perhaps, if the ani- 
mal has been previously plethoric, are crenated and 
eroded at their edges, or many of them quite brc^en 
down, and their coloring principle diffused through the 
liquid in crystalline forms. Exposure to the air does 
not' brighten the color of this so much as that of healthy 
blood. An element of indeterminate character, of 
which traces are found in the healthy blood, exists in 

• NcxTE.— Dr. A. N. Bell, Physician to the Brooklyn City 
Hospital, reports over sixty cases of Maliffnant Pastnlo in 
man, more than half of which had occorrca in New York In 
recent years. 
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great variety of soils are obnoxious to its attacks. The 
worst are tboee in which the surface sol) is excessively 
rich in organic matter, while the subsoil is impervious 
to molstareand not ameliorated by drainage. Such soils 
kept wet and soured during one part of the year, and 
dried and baked at otiiers, give off emanations, which, 
if not productive of the disease de novo, at least con- 
tribute strongly to iis development. Hence its preva- 
lence in very rich butnndrained lands; in the rich river 
bottoms, frequently overflowed and covered with or- 
ganic debris; in low, swampy lands, where drainage is 
virtually impossible; on the rich deltas of rivers and 
the like. Hence its frequency in many parts of the 
Southern States, and on the rich uncultured lands on 
the Indian reservations, rather than on our high, dry, 
and porous soils of the North. On many lands of this 
kind, thorough drainage and tillage will at once banish 
the enemy; and in this w.iy many so called dead lots, 
where no stock could formerly live, have been rendered 
safi and valuable. Pettenkofer banished these mat t- 
dies from the vicinity of Donanwortb, by drainage 
alone, and examples of a similarly acquired immunity 
may be easily found in Britain and America. Wald 
preserved many cattle in the vicinity of Potsdam, from 
this constantly recurring disease, by supplying their 
food in -doors, and secluding them from the dangerous 
emanations of the pasturages. 

It has thus most commonly a malarious origin; yet 
it must not be inferred that it is caused by the same 
poison as induces ague in man. It does not, when in- 
oculated on man, produce int^rmiitent fever, but ma- 
lignant pustuU, Many places where ifUtrmUient 
fever constantly prevails, present comparatively few 
instances of anthrax; and lastly farms, which are 
thoroughly utiderd rained, and in the highest state of 
cultivation, yet give birth to fatal anthrax maladies in 
animals. Examples of this may be found in the natu- 
ral, fertile, and highly cultivated lands of jBeauce^ in 
France, and Northumberland and Roxburgh, in Great 
Britain. Deleterious emanations, of a similar kind, 
appear to be given off alike in the drying surface of 
the rich, marshy meadow, and in the fertile and 
heavily manured field. There is, in both, an excess of 
decomposing organic matter, and many of the prodncts 
of decompofiition are ail but identical in the two cases. 
It is interesting to note that the water drained from 
subsoils was found by Frankland to abound in mtrt/ea, 
a class of salts, which act upon the blood so as to pre- 
vent oxidation, thus checking the processes of sanguifi- 
cation, and bringing about a condition of the fluid 
clobely resembling that of anthrax blood. The nitriten 
moreover cause general relaxation of the involuntary 
rooscalar fibres of the bloodvessels, and an over dis- 
tension of the superficial vessels with blood, a condition 
favorable to transudation. But on the other hand, it 
is inadmissible that these salts cause the development 
in the animal economy of a poison capable of indefi- 
nitely reproducing itself We are led to conclude 
either that the nitrites, and other products of organic 
d^cay in such soils, produce a condition of the blood 
favorable to the reception and reproduction of the an- 
thrax poison, or that there are two distinct varieties of 
this anthrax in animals; one with and the other without 
a contagious principle, the unhealthy state of the blood 
in the latter case, merely increasing the susceptibility 
to the former. Much might be said for both of these 
theories, between which we need not at present seek to 
decide. 

A high temperatwe is a strongly predisposing cause, 
probably because of its causing rapid drying of the sur- 



face soil, and an abundant exhalation from its organic 
constituents. In some rich valleys, shut in from the 
cooling circulation of winds, and with the sun's rays 
reflected and intensified from the rocky hill sides, the 
effects are disastrous, and such valleys in the Appe- 
nines have to be yearly deserted in summer and 
autumn. So, too, an intensely hot summer will cause 
a wide-spread development of anthrax. During the 
broiling heats of the summer of 1870, the writer had 
letters announcing the unusual prevalence of these 
diseases in all parts of the States, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific coast. If the elevated temperature is asso- 
ciated with fieqnent rains, the decomposition of or- 
ganic matters in the soil is rendered more active, and 
a greater mortality is the result. 

Musty fodder has long been charged with causing 
anthrax, but though it certainly impairs the general 
health, and renders the subject more susceptible to 
this as to other diseases, it cannot be fairly looked upon 
as a direct cause. 

iS>ymptomt.— The period of incvbation — ^that ivhich 
elapses between the ex|)08uro to the poison and the 
manifestation of the first symptoms— varies from one 
hour to ten or twelve days. The average is about 
twenty-four hours. 

At the end of this period, in cases of ap/mtc apO" 
plexy^ there is a shivering fit. more or less violent, but 
which often escapes notice. This is followed by the 
hot or burning stage of the fever, during which the skin 
and mouth feel hot, the temperature of the body is 
raised, the visible mucous membranes — those of the 
eyes, nose and mouth, assume a dusky yellowish or 
brownish red hue, and the muzzle is dry and hot. The 
breathing is short and quick, tho pulse rapid and weak, 
and the animal shows great languor, weakness, and 
insensibility to surrounding objects. The head hangs 
low, resting, perchance, on the manger or other object, 
or the patient backs into a corner, steadying himself by 
leaning his quarters on a wall or fbnce. Appetite and 
rumination usually cease at once, the bowels become 
costive, and any excrement passed is dark colored, 
covered by a film of mucus, and often streaked with 
blood. 

Not unAreqaently, the haggard, frightened look of 
the eye, the frequent turning of the head toward the 
aides, and the uneasy movements with the feet, manifest 
the existence of collcy pains, and bespeak the extrava- 
sation of blood on the bowels. In such cases, bloody 
fences are usually passed before death 

In other cases, the labored breathing, the deep dark 
red of the mucous membranes, and the dullness on 
percussion and crepitating noise heard over portions of 
the chest, indicate effusion, of blood into the lungs. 

Death usually takes place in convulsions in the more 
r^pid cases, in a few hours after seizure, so that the 
first sign of anything amiss is the finding of an animal 
dead. In the more tardy cases, death may be deferred 
to the seventh day. If recovery takes place,, the case 
is liable to be complicated by inflammation of the lungs, 
bowels or other organs, whose functions have been im- 
paired by the extravaaation of blood into their substance. 

On opening the dead bodies, blood staining or extra- 
vasations of a dark, viscous, tarry blood is met with in 
various organs, such as the lungs, liver, bowels, or in 
the parts beneath the skin. But the most constant 
lesion is the distension of the spleen, often to many 
times its natural bulk, with the same dark unhealthy 
blood (occasionally it is ruptured), and the engorge- 
ment of more or leas of the lymphatic glinds of the 
mesen^ry in the same manner. 
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most of tho writings of tht adTooatAs of the motrie sys- 
tem, eonfoundiag it witb the deeiinsl system of notation ; 
but they had no natural eonneetion with eaoh other. The 
Standards Commission had reoommended three things: 
first, that the metric system, if adoptedi should be per- 
missire not eompalsory ; seoond, that any bill to make 
it permissire, not oompnlsoryy sboold be a Gorerament 
measure ; and, thirdly, that it should deal widely with 
the question as a whole. This bill, howerer, was direct- 
ly at Tarianoe with eaeh of these recommendations. It 
was compulsory, not permlssire, it was a private mem- 
ber's bill, and it dealt with only a fragment of the ques- 
tion. A handbill had been sent round by some of the 
adTocates of ihe metric system, which stated that the 
adoption of thet system had been unanimously recom- 
mended by the committee of 18(}2, but the fact was not 
so. Again, it was said that its adoption had been still 
more recently recommended bf the Royal Standards 
Commiasiott. He, of course, exonerated the hon. gentle- 
man and his right hon. friend, the member for Stafford- 
shire, of any complicity in these mi^'Statements. We^ 
lived under a permissire measure now; it was Mmewhat 
defective in its machinery; but, If its machinery were 
made to work well, he bad no doubt the common sense of 
the people of Engla d would prononr.ee in favor of it. 
He had every confidence, and if the hen. member for 
Stockport bad the same confidence in his system, why 
should he not allow it to be fairly tried under a permis- 
sive measure? The passing of a compulsory bill implied, 
not only the introduction of a different system of keepinj^ 
accounts, but the radical uprooting of the ideas of the 
people, of rich and poor alike, in reference to forms, 
dimensions, proportions and distances, so much so that 
all in this country would have to go to school again, and 
we should have to give up even tbe language of proverb, 
for it would be no longer possible to say, that if you gave 
him an Inch he would take an ell. The supporters of the 
bill cleverly kept in tbe background tbe alteration of tbe 
measures of area, which entered into our system of land 
tenure and our ordnance survey, where everything was 
expressed in miles and acres, chains and inches, so that 
the proposed change would produce confusion witb regard 
to every title-deed, every lease, and every engsgement 
connected with the soil. Fancy bargaining with a farmer 
and using the terms of tbe new system to indicate tbe 
extent of a farm and its distance frore the adjoining 
towns I If tbe members of the Chambers of Agriculture 
could realize tbe confusion that would result in buying 
and selling from the compulsory introduction of the 
metric system, they would think twice before they peti- 
tioned in its favor. He would not dwell on the infinite 
misery and ineonvenienee which would result from this 
change to the poorer classes, whom it would be more easy 
than ever to defraud with false weights and messures. 
Tbe Standards Commissioners, in their fifth report, issued 
that morning, recapitulated their former reports, and they 
remarked : " Ou^ second report bore more particularly 
upon the question of the introduction into this country of 
the metric system of weights and measures, and embodied 
ihe results of our inquiries and deliberations in seveial 
practical recommendations, having for their object the 
permissive use of the metric system in the United King- 
dom, more especially for international transactions." In 
the second report thus referred to, the Commissioners 
said : ** We a*'e of opinion that the general introduction 
of the metric system should be permisivo only, and not 
made compulsory by law after any period to be now speci- 
fied, so far as relates to the use of metric weights and 
measures for weighing and measuring goods for sale or 
conveyance. Considering the great national importance 
of the question of the introduction of the metric system 
of weights and measures into this country, it appears to 
ns essential that any measure for this object should be 
proposed to Parliament by tbe fixeontive Government. 
Considering that the Commission will very shortly enter 
upon the questions referred to them, relating to tbe sys- 
tem of local inspection of weights and measures through- 
out the United Kingdom, we are of opinion that it is ex- 
pedient that no legislation should take place, with respect 
to tbe metric system, until the whole stibjeet of the weights 
and measures of this kingdom be brought before Parlia- 
ment in one bill." The system of local inspection was 



dealt with in the report just issued, and, before they had 
had time to read it, it was unreasonable to ask them to 
read the bill a second time. This paragraph occurred in 
the second report of the Standards Commissioners : ''The 
Commissioners remark that in the statements introductory 
to the proposals for new systems in France, North Ger- 
many and India, very great stress is laid upon tbe dis- 
cordance in the fundamental units of their customary 
weights and measures, as adopted in different districts of 
the same Empire. These reaKons have no force in Great 
Britain and Ireland, throughout which, whatever differ- 
ence may prevail as to the multiples in looal use, the 
fundamental units, namely, the yard, the pound, the gal- 
lon, are strictly tbe same, based upon national standards 
which are eonstrueted with the utmost skill and care, and 
supported by a system of inspection, which, though charge- 
able with imperfections, is on the whole efficient." And 
tbey add : <'It is obvious that in ibis country, where the 
people are more accustomed to self-government than in 
other European countries, the Executive has far less power 
of compelling obedience to the law in all the small transac- 
tions of trade against the wishes of the public. Should 
an attempt be made at the present time to introduce the 
mertric system by legal compulsion, the Commissioners 
regard it as certain that very great confusion would 
be produeed, and thev think it highly probable that 
the attempt would be met by such an amount of 
resistance, active and passive, that it would totally 
fail." Of the permissive use of the metric system, 
the Commissioners further said: "Such permission, 
unless very carefully guarded, would lead to the 
most intolerable and enduring confusion, and the Com- 
missioners expressly state their opinion that any enact- 
ment giving permission to use metric weights and meas- 
ures for public sales and conveyance must oe accompanied 
with such provisions for their form or ether characteris- 
tics as will make it impos9ibte to mistake them for weights 
and measures of the present imperial system. With very 
careful attention to these provisions, the Commissioners 
see no objection to the permissive introduction of weights 
and measures on the metric system into shops and ofllces 
of conveyance, provision being also made for inspectors' 
standards and powers of inspection where required." 
One more short quotation. The Commissioners said: 
*' The existing imperial system has in its main features 
grown up spontaneously among the people, and the action 
of the Legislature has been limited to such practical 
measures as the following : The giving certainty and pre- 
cision to the fundamental standards, etc. If this con- 
jecture be correct, it tends to prove that tbe existing 
system meets the popular wants, and that it will not 
easily be expelled from popular use." The bases of 
weight and measurement now in use, adapted as they 
were to different purposes, commended themselves to our 
common sense more than the bases of the ridiculous sys- 
tems which we owed to tbe vanity of France, and which 
we could not carry out without an $ncmr» of the French 
revolution. Even from a scientific point of view, our 
own system was not to be disparaged. In a letter to 
himself, written in 1808, Sir John Herschel said: "As 
respects a reference of our fundamental nn<ts to a 
natural standard, our national system is anything but 
the haphazard, indefensible thing it is usually repre- 
sented to be. The polar axis of the earth is a much 
better natural unit than tbe quadrant of a meridian 
through Paris, and, dividing this into five hundred mil- 
lion inches, our actual imperial foot comes within a 
thousandth part of twelve such inches, or a geometrical 
foot. I have by me two foot-rules — one by a good opti- 
cian, tbe other purchased at a good shop and none the 
worse for wear-^which differ from eaoh other by more 
than that Quantity. Taking for the definition of our 
ounce the weight in air of one one-thousandth part of such 
a geometrical cubic foot of distilled water at sixty-two 
degrees Fahrenheit (our standard temperature) according 
to the rate declared in the act five of George IV., our 
actual imperial ounce differs from such a geometrical 
ounce by only seventeen-thousandth part. But if, as 
some later experiments seem to have shown, that rate is 
slightly incorrect, then according to these experiments — 
that ist according to the best of our actual knowledge — 
the weight of that bulk of water in vacuo at a tempera- 
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Man J times, all oaUide the hive appeared right, jet 
the eolOD J did not thrive ; while the one heside it, with 
no apparent difTerenee, waa prospering, and a desire to 
see the inside of this dark snbjeot won Id often arise. 
There would often he hives full of oonbs, strong colony 
of bees, in good oondition to winter, but too little honey. 
Another beside it might have three timvs the stores it 
oould consume; in fact, its surplus would be a detriment 
to the colony, out no practicable way opened to us at that 
time by which it could he relieved of its ezoess of stores 
by dividing with its poor neighbor, thus beueflting both. 
Again, some unfortunate stock belongs to every apiary. 
The bees will be few and inactive; others in the same 
yard will he full to overflowing, while a numerous brood 
are daily hatching to crowd still more, and still th^pr 
refuse to swarm. I am safe, I think, in saying that if 
we eould have judiciously given this snrplns population 
to the needy, equalised their stores, and in other ways 
reaped the advantage of the movable combs of to-day, 
oar profits would hsTC been more than doubled. AH this 
has now been accomplished. 

Some 16 years ago, the Rev. L. L. Langstroth brought 
before the public an improved patent movable comb hive. 
Understanding what bee-keepers really needed, myself 
and many others were willing to give it a trial, notwith- 
standing it was covered by a patent. I used a modified 
form of it as early as 185fi, with all the success we bad 
ever dreamed of at that time. It possessed so many 
advantages over the common box hive, that it rapidly 
g^w into favor with all who tried it, except a f«w who 
lacked the courage to brave a sting, or the skill to manage 
so as to avoid it. Mr. Langstroth made a great improve- 
nent In the movable -comb hive that he patented, and 
■when he got it before the public, be did a work to benefit 
bee-keepers more than anything ever before ofiered. 

My object here is not so much to show who is entitled 
to the honor of discoveries in bee culture, as to show what 
we can make out of them now we have them. Tweoty- 
flve years aeo, it was a fact pretty well esUblished that 
a swarm of bees, located in a small house or rooui, six or 
eight feet square, would eontinue to wotk year after year, 
and seldom swarm — it was claimed, never would — and 
would store larse quantities, a hundred -weight or more 
This made another thing desirable, which was that this 
surplus should be stored in marketable form. We shall 
have to accord to Jasper flasen, of Albany Co., the credii 
of first bringing to the notice of the pubiL) a practical 
and successful method of having all this large amount of 
surplus stored ready for market. Vet» at cur association, 
last winter, a gentleman claimed the laea as original with 
himself, and that he had comuamoMted it to Mr. Hasen. 
The principle of it was sim. ly to give room inside the 
hire for all the bees to work in tne Loxes at once, instead 
of being crowded outside. And this, again, when well 
understood, will b worth much to the State. Abundance 
of room has a tendency to prevent swarming. We can 
and do ooivert tfiis tendency into a ccruinty. But we 
find that a Uw c. the colonies will make the efi'ort, and 
Bometimes perseTwe for two or three weeki, making pre- 
parationj, and during this time are ieu indnstrioas than 
when tney make no effort. Now, here arises another 
euestioo. What eanses operate to produce swarming? 
W^^wish to anticipate, to head off this desire. If some 
Boientific minds would investigate this subject, and ascer- 
tain, it would be of great value to us. And may we not 
hope, in view of what has been accomplished, that this 
will be also. We want to make all swarming artificial— 
at least, some of us do. We do it now, cnn fully control 
it, but we have not entirely eradicated all desire on the 
part of the bees to do that muob according to their own 
notions. Another advantage connected with abundant 
room inside the hive, and with movable combs, is the 
spase it affords for famishing the bees with empty combs. 
It will save tons of honey to the bee-keeper. The amount 
of honey consumed in secreting wax to fill an ordinary 
hive, has been computed at a£>nt 30 lbs. honey for two 
pounds of wax. I have never experimented enough to 
decide on the correctness of this, but we have ascertained 
that whan eomhs are furnished the bees, and they are 
relieved of the necessity of manufacturing them, they 
will get treble the amount of honey. The honey empty- 
ing machine, that has been in use for a short time by a 
2 



few pioneers in bee culture, is destined to assist more 
directly in the accumulation of honey than even the 
morable combs. Yet, alV these improvements seem so 
intimately eodhected one with another, that each seems 
indispensable to the other. This extractor was recently 
brought from Europe, and is one of the good things in bee 
culture to be bad outside a patent. There is one en 
exhibition on the Fair ground. Give to a good, strong 
colony two or three times the usual amount of combs, and 
when full, or nearly so, take all out — except a few that 
will be about full of brood — shake and brush off the bees. 
With a knife for the purpose, cut off the caps to the cells, 

Ent the combs in the extractor, and with a few turns the 
oney is thrown out. The combs are now returned to the 
hive for refilling. No strsined honey ever obtained equals 
this in purity. It is perfectly free from bee bread and 
impurity of all kinds. Only the honey is to be tasted. 
Emptying in this wav as fast as filled, once In four or five 
days or a week, the bees are always supplied with empty 
combs. In 1870, hives of our own, standing beside thoee 
that bad to construct comb to hold honey as collected, 
obtained three pounds to one, ascertained by actual 
weighing. One bire in one week collected over 80 lbs. 
Mr. Root, of Medina, Ohio, ft'om 46 hives last year, ' 
obtained up to July 6th, 5,000 lbs. One hive gave 268 lbs. 
A young lady, of Jefferson, Wisconsin, reports her success 
in one of her father's apiaries in extracting honey, as 
follows: <* July &th, I extracted my first half barrel, and 
increased the quantitv each day, till July 17tb, two 
barrels, and by the 25th filled the 10th barrel. Tcu will 
bear in mind, Mr. Editor, that I was all alone, so that I 
not only extracted the honey, but also took out the frames 
and put them in again." She speaks as if this was 
obtained from a very few hives in this way. She further 
ssys: << This shows wbat can be done with bees when 
there is a good season a: i they are properly mansged. I 
am certain that those twnty double nives, which were 
mostly young swarm/^ gav . me three times as muob honey 
as they would Lave "iven u.e had I not extracted the 
honey," 

Although this yield is only medium, yet, being obtained 
by a young lady, it ought to encourage others to make 
equ-1 or greater effort to show results of improved man- 
agement. We must not take isolated, single hives only, 
iiy carefully noting results, as to numbers in a yard, we 
find that apiaries of from 15 to SO produce the most in 
proportion, and that is as many as ordinary farmers, with 
their other duties, would be likely to make profitable, if 
equally distributed. If 500 are kept on 30 square miles, 
ttiey should be eaually distributed in apiaries of about 
that number. I think if the masses ever understand the 
subject thoroughly, bees enough will be kept to collect all 
the honey. 

We will now notice the contrast between what we used 
to do, and what a few have done by improred mani^ge- 
ment recently. Fifteen years ago, I bad many more bees 
than I now have, and with the best management I was 
capable of — using box hives and boxes on top.— I did not 
oMrags more than 20 lbs. to the hive. When I furnished 
boxes for the honey, which I purchased of bee keepers in 
the vicinity, it was my practice to leave boxes to hold 
24 lbs. for each thrifty stock. They were seldom all filled. 
I knew pretty nearly what to expect, and am well satis- 
fied that the average through the county was less then 
twelve pounds to the hive of surplus, even when some 
isolated eases yielded fifty. 

Of the box surplus noto. Jasper Hasen, of Albany Co., 
reports last year that he obtained an average of 125 lbs., 
and in one instance 20U lbs. 

A friend of mine, in an a<yoining county, to whom I 
have alluded, furnished for market, from 300 hives, 25,000 
lbs. of box honey, which sold for over $7,000. 

Mr. Hildreth, of Herkimer Co., had last spring 13 
hives. Some of his bees were in box hives, the rest 
in the improved movable comb hive. Swarming was not 
controlled. Had a few lessons only in the new way of 
managing, but bad some practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject. Has doubled his number, and secured in box honey 
fit for market over 1,400 lbs. From a single stock, he 
obtained one swarm, and over 200 lbs of box honey. 

Mr. ITnderhill, of St. Johnsville, from 15 hives, nearly 
all movable combs, increased six, and has 1,050 lbs. of 
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revert to their original state; but as this woald be 
detrimental rather than conducive to man's interests, 
it is more desirable that the balance should be restored 
in other ways and bj other means, which, whilst coun- 
teracting the evil effects above referred to, admit of the 
retention of the land in its improved state of product- 
iveness. Thus, by the artificial production of moisture 
in the soil by means of irrigation, the equilibrium may 
be restored; whilst the subsoil drainage, which has in 
many cases rendered a resort to irrigation necessary, 
is in itself essential to the proper development of cul- 
tivation by irrigation; otherwise the land, especially in 
heavy soils, is liable to become waterlogged, to the 
injury alike of the crops and the health of the neigh- 
bourhood. This latter is clearly proved in the case of 
rice crops, which are so notoriously injurious to health 
that no European can with safety sleep in their vicinity. 
" Not only does the population decrease where rice is 
grown," says Escourron Miliiago, '* but even the flocks 
are attacked by typhus." This is happily not the case 
where simple irrigation is adopted for the growth of 
grass, cereals, vegetables and other crops required in 
European countries generally, where proper attention 
is paid to subsoil drainage. The reason why land will 
not produce good crops in the absence of a sufficient 
amount of water, even though it be highly manured 
and otherwise well cultivated, is that moisture is essen- 
tially necessary for the admixture with the soil of those 
invigorating properties existing in manures, which, in 
the absence of that agency, would, though, mechanic- 
ally mixed with the earth, remain chemically separate 
and distinct from it, and therefore not in snch a state 
as to be in any way beneficial for the development of 
growth in herbage or plants. With the assistance of 
water, however, the salts contained in manure are set 
free and eagerly unite with the soil, by which they may 
be said to be digested and prepared to become fit fiKni 
for the nourishment of vegetation { but, even when so 
taken up, these salts are, during seasons of drought, 
held from vegetation by an iron grasp by the soil, trom 
which moisture alone can again loosen them. Thus we 
see that, whilst moisture is required in order to cause a 
chemical combination between the constituents of the 
manure and the soil, it is also further required before 
that soil will yield up the properties thus obtained for 
the purposes of vegetaion. Having now considered in 
what manner irrigation has been rendered a necessary 
adjunct to cultivation, it remains but to state briefly 
Avbiit steps are required for the conservancy of rainfall, 
in order to render it most conducive towards a restora- 
tion of that balance in nature which previous operations 
of man have tended ao seriously to disturb. These are 
two^namely, the prevention of waste by storage, and 
the construction of channels for the proper distribution 
of water so collected, properly fitted with mechanical 
appliances ibr the regulation of the supply to different 
fields or districts as it may be required. In conclusion . 
it may be remarked, that the question of sewage irri- 
gation is one entirely distinct from that of simple irriga- 
tlonby means of water alone; the purposes of the one 
being but the application of moisture to the soil, it 
in no way supersedes the necessity for manuring; 
whilstthe former combines the application of manure 
with irrigation. It does not seem at all probable that 
the two systems will ever be carried out in con- 
junction; neither is it necessary that they should be 
combined. It is also clear that, whereas sewage irri- 
gation is only practicable to a certain limited extent, 
and in localities bordering upon towns or places where 
a number of human habitations are congregated to- 



gether, irrigation in its simple form may be adopted, 
to a greater or less extent, wherever land is brought 
under cultivation. — Tke Qvar/eriy Journal of Science, 



SHEEP BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT. 

BT THB NOBTHEEH FARKBB. 

(From ths Mark Lane Expnn, Nov. 1871.) 

While a well-managed flock pays well every season 
affording ample pecuniary encouragement to its owner 
to preserve a high standard of exoell«rnce, by the con- 
tinual infusion of new blood from the best strains in 
the kingdom, there are yet years exceptionally good, 
when the regular breeder makes a large sum over the 
profit ordinarily gained, by the sudden increase in value 
of this description of stock. The present year affords 
an example of this, quite striking enough to draw the 
attention of all connected with this branch of hus- 
bandry, either as breeders, feeders or dealers* The de- 
mand for sheep during the past six monthd has been 
unusually brisk, and prices have risen in a correspond- 
ing ratio. Now that breeders are making up thf«ir stocks 
for the ensuing season, it becomes actually difficult to 
purchase any lot with the least pretenAion to character 
without having to give a fancy price for it; and those 
who are fortunate enough to hold largely add very con- 
siderable to the receipts which might fairly be calcu- 
lated on as the result of capital judiciously invested. 
In former years, when a run upon sheep oqcurred, the 
high prices were principally confined to the best breeds, 
but of late all descriptions have participated in the rise 
in value, from the scraggy motmtaineer, requiring 
years to fatten, to the magnificent Leicester, whose na- 
tive pastures are the park of a nobleman, and whose 
ripe maturity is attaint in the brief period of twelve 
months. The excellent milking properties of the 
poorer breeds of sheep, and the valuable offspring 
they arc thus enabled to rear when crossed with 
a first-class ram, is the principal reason for their 
gradually assuming a forward position in public esti- 
mation; this, coupled with the cheap rate at which, till 
now, the ewes could be bought in, and the superior 
quality of the mutton when of the right age. has ap- 
parently kept up a continually increasing demand, 
which has at length resulted in comparative, scarcity, 
and very great increase in value. 

In choosing a flock of ewes to hold over for breeding 
purposes, there is not the slightest occasion for having 
them superblv grand, faultless in symmetry, or even of 
extra large size, as a firmly-built, strong-loined com- 
pact ewe of but moderate bulk, while not being such 
a large consumer of food, is in general a much better 
nurse than a big-boned one, a feature in the character 
of a breeding fiock which can scarcely be overestimated, 
and which no rent- paying farmer can afford to over- 
look. Grandly -bred, heavy-fleshed ewes are a very un- 
safe investment when taken from a flue soil and dry 
climate to land and climate slightly inferior. It takes 
them a full year to become acclimatised, and if not 
carefiilly attended to the first winter iu the matter of 
food and shelter, many will die, while a considerable 
portion will be mere shells when the spring comes 
round, utterly unable to rear their lambs profitably. 
On the very same keep, ewes selected more for their 
thritly qualities than the grandeur of their appearance, 
and coming from pastures scarcely so good, will do well 
from the &y they arrive, give no trouble, and make an 
excellent return in money. The receipts from wool 
forming a very considerable item in the year's returns, 
and the present price being very high, those ewes pos- 
sessing wool of good quality and a promise of a weighty 
fleece will naturally have the preference, and, beins 
much sought after, will cost more than short-wooled 
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sheep in consequence. A close, firm fleece, rather than 
a lengthy, open one, should be the standard aimed at, 
the former keeping out the drenching rain much better 
than the latter, and preserving the skin dry and com- 
fortable through a lengthened storm. Moreover, a 
cl >8e fleece is always indicative of a sound constitution, 
the ewe possessing it seldom being a bad doer. 

In the choice of a ram mnch care should be exer- 
cised, as much of the future well-doing of the flock de- 
pends on his influence. Whatever his breed, let it be 
pure, and he will, although not distinguished for fault- 
lessness of symmetry himself, yet be able to transmit to 
his progeny all the good qualities of his race. At pres- 
ent the run on the white-faced breeds is particularly 
noticeable, the sums realised at recent sales for shear- 
liuK rams of this variety being something extraordinary. 
To some extent this preference may be traced to the 
superior clip of wool which can be secured from the 
white-faced breeds, and the high value at which it now 
rates; but undoubtedly the perfection of form which 
breeders of this class of sheep have attained, and the 
great weights which they can be fed up to at an early 
age, is the principal reason for the high position they 
now hold in the estimation of the public. If possible, 
rams should be purchased from a well-known flock, 
possessing the best blood, hardiness of constitution, 
good wool and bone, which, while not coarse, is yet of 
sufficient strength to carry a heavy carcass. 

Rams over-fed, and so loaded with fat as to be in- 
capable of following the ewes with any degi^ee of activ- 
ity, should be carefully avoided, as they are productive 
of much disappointment and very serious loss. It is 
unreasonable to expect that an aiiimal whose appetite 
has been pampered and stimulated with a variety of 
fat- producing foods, until the weight of his body has 
become an intolerable burden, and that has been care- 
fully sheltered fVom wind, rain and sun, could possibly 
prove as usefVil as one that has been fed altogether in 
the fields, his food principally grass, merely assisted 
with a little com, roots or cabbage, according to the 
season, or that his progeny could be so sound and 
healthy. Cutting off* only the pomts of the wool, and 
permitting the bulk of a whole year's growth to re- 
main, for the purpose of covering real or imaginary de- 
fects in the formation of the animal operated on, it a 
disgrace to the intelligence of the age, and a blot on 
the character of those who practice it, which should for 
ever be wiped out by its immediate discontinuance. 
With regard to the animal which has the misfortune to 
be subjected to such treatment, it becomes the very re- 
finement of cruelty — a fftct that ought to be quite suffi- 
cient to secure its condemnation, even although the 
motives which prompted it were perfectly pure, instead 
of being an effort to make more money by giving an 
appearance of symmetry which they do not really pos- 
sess. After all the trouble that has been gone to, it is 
the eye only that is deceived, as the moment the hand 
is placed upon the apparently beautifully forward and 
deep chest, the broad, square back, or the well-filled 
thighs, the truth is ascertained. There is a tell-tale 
bunchiness of body about the falsely -clipped sheep 
which can never be attained when clipped fairly, nature 
refusing to be improved to the extent which some men 
seem to think necessary. Should it so happen that a 
purchaser is deceived for the time being, the illusion 
will be quickly dispelled when the fleece is taken off* the 
following season. 

Should it be considered desirable to breed crosses, 
purity of blood is quite as necessary by the sire as 
when the blood is preserved unmixed, the first cross 
between two distinct breeds being invariably the most 
valuable. Although excellent resulta can be obtained 
by crossing, early maturity, heavy weights and high 
prices, yet, for the farmer who does not feed off* his 



sheep, it is safer to preserve his flock pure, as he can 
command better prices for his store stock, when of a 
good sort, and his customers are more likely to become 
permanent, giving him for store stock considerably over 
what they would make in open market when their value 
as breeders is fVilly ascertained. The neat, bright head, 
neck well set on, and general elegance of contour tells 
well in the sale of a lot of breeding ewes when all are 
so nearly alike as to look as if they had been cast in a 
mould. There is another advantage secured when the 
breed is kept pure, an opportunity being afforded for 
disposing of a number of the rams for breeding pur- 
poses, either as lambs or hoggets, whichever age is most 
sought after in the district. If the farm on which they 
are reared is a sound one for sheep, there will be no diffi- 
culty in selling a considerable number at remunerative 
prices. If sold as lambs, anvthing over fifty shillings 
each will be good payment, when no expense has been 
incurred for extra food, and, if a go^d many are sold, 
the average price of the year's lambs will be raised to a 
much higher figure than could otherwise be reached. 
Keeping over for another year, and giving a portion of 
cake or corn, and selling as shearlings, is not such a 
certain mode of making money, it being quite possible 
that after all the sheep may have to be sold at butcher^ 
price. The reason for this is simply that they are now 
beyond the price whic^ the small or middling farmer will 
give for a ram. and coming into competition with the 
regular ram breeders, their customers will not purchase 
from an unknown flock, when for but a few pounds 
more, they can have a sheep whose line of descent can 
be traced unsullied through many generations. Rami 
of good blood being now to be had at a reasonable rate, 
there is not the same temptation to overwork them as 
there was in years past, and it will pay to get an extra 
ram, thereby reducing the number of ewes with each to 
a safe limit. Forty ewes are quite sufficient, when the 
price of an extra ram is not a consideration, and the 
fall of lambs will be greatly improved, both In strength 
and numbers. When the lambs come to be drafted, the 
presence of a large number of weaklings pulls down the 
monetary returns most vexatiously, and no effort should, 
therefore, be spared in endeavoring to have the entire 
lot as even as possible. When the ewes are with the 
rams, it is all important that the food should be abund- 
ant, and of a stimulating nature, if possibles a run for 
an hour or two each day on a piece of succulent rape, 
answering the latter purpose exactly. Liberal treat- 
ment at this stage has a great influence on the lambing 
season, the number of twins being greatly in excess of 
what is usully the case under less favorable conditions. 
A pint of corn each day, begun a few weeks previous to, 
and continued through, the period of service, is of im- 
mense benefit to the ram, and will be well repaid by his 
hardiness of constitution and unimpaired usefblneas 
and activity. On those fiirmB where the whole of the 
lambs not required as breeders are cleared oflT at the 
age of from four to six months, it is of importance to 
have them dropped early, February being about the 
best paying month of the year, providing an ample sup- 
ply of food has been stored up for their use. If shel- 
tered for the first few nights, until they have fairly 
strengthened and become fkmiliar with the teat, it is 
amazing what a degree of cold they will endure, and 
how much really bad weather they will staiMl with im- 
punity, and thrive aU the time, if the duns have plenty 
of food. The young grasses and do vera hained up from 
the harvest to lambing time form the best milk -produc- 
ing pasture the ewes can be put on after lambing, and 
when grazed thus early the fields are cleared in plenty 
of time to grow a crop of hay the same season, scarcely 
at all inferior to what they would have done had they 
been permitted to remain untouched. 
If care has been tidcen to preserve the pastures 
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moderately rough, the ewes will be able to keep them- 
seWes in good condltbni, without the slightest assis- 
tance, until the period of gestation is far advanced; 
but, however well-conditioned, It is good policy to be- 
gin to give a little food in addition to the grass, at least 
six weeks previous to lambing time. This, besides 
being favorable to the health of the flock, gives the 
lambs strength, and they will be dropped strong and 
hardy, very soon getting the use of their limbs, and 
the weaklings or culls will be reduced to the smallest 
possible limit. The food given may consist of the 
softer varieties of turnips, such as the Pomeranian, 
grey stone, and yellows, together with a little sweet 
hay (sheep will eat no other) , given in racks so con- 
structed that there will be no waste. A good rack 
soon pays Itself by the mere saving it effects in the con- 
sumption of the hay; and no motives of economy, 
however laudable in other respects, should be permit- 
ted to interfere with getting an article for this purpose 
of the very best construction. The object being to 
preserve the animals in healthy condition only, fatten- 
ing foods, such as Swede turnips, cake, or corn, 
should be carefully avoided until they have lambed, so 
as to lessen the danger of casualties at that critical 
period. When fairly started, and the lambing season 
safely over, bulky food may be given without the 
slightest danger in as great quantity as the flock will 
eat, provided it is given regularly. It is in conse- 
quence of deviation from this wholesome rule that 
deaths occur amongst breeding ewes when suckling their 
lambs, and not from anything injurious in the food it- 
self. Although there is not actually much necessity 
for it. if bulky food is abundant, a little crushed oats 
may be given daily, as it to some extent corrects the 
waterish nature of the grass and turnips, keeps the 
wool and flesh firm, and in every way aids in preserv- 
ing the animals in good health. 

During the period of lambing no reasonable assis- 
tance should be grudged in attending on the ewes both 
during the day and nigbt, as a little extra care for a 
few weeks at this time will be paid over and over again 
by the lives saved, to say nothing of the mental satis- 
faction which is the invariable accompaniment of suc- 
cess. The feeble little creature newly ushered into the 
world, it may be on a night of fierce wind or rain, 
stands but a sorry chance of surviving, unless some 
friendly band is near to remove itself and dam to a 
place of shelter, rendering all necessary assistance un- 
til suflQciently strengthened to be able to find the test 
easily of itself. Unless constant care of this kind is ex- 
ercised, a heavy percentage of the lambs will be lost, 
many ewes manifesting the greatest indifference to their 
offspring, if weak or unable to follow. This is more 
particularly observable in the case of twins, the first 
dropped being very frequently the strongest and most 
precocious, and the mother showing the utmost par- 
tiality to it, and neglecting the weakling if the latter is 
not attended to and assisted to suck until it gathers 
strength. 

Higbly^bred ewes of the white breeds, even although 
they may afterwards milk moderately well, are often 
several days before they come to their milk, the lambs 
in such cases maintaining only a lingering existence, 
and losing much of their strength before the mother is 
able to support them The shepherd should have milk 
at command during the lambing season ; and if the 
position is isolated and the flock large, a cow should 
be placed at his disposal, so that he should have no 
reason for being absent from his post. Liberal measures 
of this kind — ^via., plenty of assistance and abundant 



food^will bring their sure reward at weaning time, the 
number of lambs in proportion to the ewes being so 
vastly greater than could possibly be the case under 
the system of semi-neglect which must inevitably pre- 
vail when the shepherd is overworked and unprovided 
with the necessary aids for the suocessftit carrying out 
of the extra duties devolving on him at this time. 

From the period of lambing until the day of separa- 
tion the ewes should never want food at will, this rule 
being of such importance that it cannot be urged too 
frequently or pointedly. When the food supply is kept 
up without stint, the flow of milk is uninterrupted. 
The lambs, having abundance ot food, never stop or 
recede in growth or condition ; and on the day when 
they are turned into cash the extra price per head 
over other lots not so well cared for, although equally 
well bred, will be so great as to demonstrate without 
the slightest chance of mistake or evasion what system 
pays best — whether liberality or niggardliness. 

A mistake is sometimes made by keeping a large 
number of sheep in one flock, whatever the sise of the 
fields which form their pastures. If the range is large 
in proportion to the number of stock, the drawbacks 
attendant on the practice are not so noticeable ; but 
when kept in one lot in small enclosures, there una- 
voidably follows a considerable amount of inconvenience 
and positive loss. It pays to have the fields well 
fenced, so that the fiock cen be divided into small 
handy lots, as, in the first place, more stock can be 
kept, and the sheep are healthier on account of the 
grass being clean and fresh, a large fiock in proportion 
to the acreage of a field soon rendering it foul, by be- 
ing thoroughly impregnated with their droppings. 
Rank grass, forced up quickly fVom the latter cause, 
is a fertile source of scour ; an 1 much loss fk'om de- 
bility, waste of condhion, and death Is the inevitable 
consequence when sheep, are constantly kept on a 
limited range, and afforded no variety of food. The 
paths made by a large number of sheep following each 
other in succession, which is their invariable habit, 
become also a cause of loss, much^of the land being 
trodden into pathways, to the utter*exclusion of vege- 
tation. F6r these and various other minor reas- 
ons it will be found in practice much more satisfactory 
to keep a flock of sheep in several small lots, rather 
than in one large one. In every way they are more 
handy to manage; and diseases of the feet or skin are 
much more easily combated, should they unfortunately 
break out or be introduced to the pastures. 

There are two modes of dealing with a flock of sheep 
now prevalent; the one is to clear off the lambs from 
the mothers; and the other to hold over, place on tur- 
nips, feed liberally with the aid of concentrated food 
and sell when from twelve to fifteen months old, either 
in or out of the wool, as may be found most conven- 
ient, the shearing becoming peremptory should the 
sheep be held until the season is advanced. Both 
methods have numerous followers, the arguments ad- 
duced on each side in support of the favourite theory 
being nearly always sound, for the excellent reason 
that in practice most men find out what pays best, and 
adhering to a certain course of management for a 
number of years, become adepts In that particular 
branch of husbandry to which their attention has been 
confined. 

To get rid of lambs profit sbly at the age of fVom 
three to five months, the land on which they are bred 
must necessarily be of good quality, possessing natural 
advantages in the way of shelter, kindliness of soil, 
and early spring of grass, whichy combined with liber- 
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alHy in providiog extra food in early spring, make sac- 
cess as nearly as possibly can be a certainty. Feeding 
off on tnrnipe. on the other hand, can be adopted on a 
mnch greater variety of sarfaoe, being in point of fact 
suited to most soils, from the deepest loam to the thin 
brashy soil of the moor or hillside scarcely reclaimed 
from a state of nature, and where, from severity of 
climate, it becomes absolutely imperative to have the 
Iambs born at the very period when those reared on 
low -lying and shaltered farms are being converted into 
cash. 

The possibility of bringing waste lands in situations 
inaccessible to other modes of reclamation into profit- 
able culture, by means of turnips grown with portable 
manures and fed off with sheep, has made this subject 
one of national importance, and those men who have 
devoted their time, capital, and energies to this branch 
of agriculture, deserve well of their country, and 
should be considered in the light of its greatest bene- 
factors. Lambs bringing highly remunerative prices 
from the end of April to beginning of July, the system 
of clearing out the whole of the season's lambs at that 
period has been very generally adopted on the better 
class of soils, the mixed system of husbandry suiting 
admirably, as by its means, a good bite of succulent 
grass can be calculated on in very early spring, when 
confinement to old pastures would be little l>etter than 
starvation. A farm growing a considerable breadth of, 
green crops every year, can keep a very large stock in j 
proportion to its acreage, every season being amply 
provided with food. A farmer can scarcely find him- 
self in a worse predicament than that of having more 
stock than he has food for. Yet, notwithstanding all 
danger, trouble and loss that constantly occur from 
overstocking, it is the large number that is most profit- 
able. If a farm is kept understocked, so as to avoid 
all trouble or outlay^ in providing extra food in the 
spring months, when vegetation is parched into dor- 
mancy by sharp frosts and chilling winds, the stock 
having to subsist altogether on the rough grass which 
was rejected in the season of plenty, It must be very 
good land indeed that will make capital so expended a 
profitable investment. Rent, taxes, and attendance 
run up an unavoidable bill, which will consume all the 
profit yielded by a light stock, leaving not even the 
narrowest margin for interest of money, depreciation of 
market value, or losses from accident and disease. My 
own experience is altogether in favour of a heavy stock 
in proportion to the acreage, it alone on the general 
run of farms will pay, but it cannot be sustained, un- 
less the supply of food is abundant every day through- 
out the year. The grass land on a farm worked on a 
six or seven years' course, has not time to become 
poisoned by the excretions of sheep, however great 
the number kept, therefore when a heavy stock is kept 
and liberally fed, the profit is twofold, first on the 
animals and their produce, and second by the manu- 
Hal improvement they effect on the soil on which they 
are fed in such large numbers, and the large quantity 
of external food which they consume. By the labour- 
grudging system, but a moderate stock can be kept 
even on the best land, and they are fully fed only in 
the height of the grass-growing season, the winter 
and spring being long and dreary both to the animals 
and their owner, Instead of being the pleasantest and 
most cheerful period of the whole year. By growing 
turnips, mangolds, cabbage, tares, rape and rye in con- 
siderable quantity, and securing heavy crops by care- 
ful culture and abundant manure, a very large stock 
of sheep can be profitably hekl in proportion to the 



acreage — the number indeed so great as to be 
to be believed or properly understood, the soil ia kepi 
constantly improving in stamina and crop-bearing capa- 
bility, and the man who has the spirit and fntelligenee 
to carry out the full feeding system, both with the land 
he holds and the stock he owns, will seldom fall to 
place himself in a position of independence. Rather 
than let the ewes go back in even the sUgfateat degree 
when suckling their lambs. It is better to purchase a 
few weeks' supply of food, if there Is the slt^test 
prospect of the home-grown running short towards the 
end of the season. Whatever the expense it will be 
repaid over and over again, if by its aid the lambs are 
kept progressing, and not permitted either to stand 
still or recede. Either of the latter results will loeT- 
itably happen if the milk is suddenly shortened In 
quantity, by the ewes being compelled to trust wholly 
to the pastures for support, before growth has been 
sufficiently advanced to yield them a full bite. A dry 
April and first half of May is a very trying time lor 
the owners of a large breeding flock, unless he has had 
the foresight to prepare for such an emergency ; this 
done, however, he tides over the period of difficulty 
with perfect ease, and reaps a well-earned reward in 
the superior condition and consequent high value of 
his way-going stock. 

Adhering to the principle that it is the heavy stock 
that pays best, it becomes the duty of every farmer 
following this course to work out the largest possible 
sum for each individual member of his flock, as con- 
stant care, abundant food, and intelligent management 
will extract. Loss of capital on the disposal of cast 
ewes should be carefully avoided, as If this is permit- 
ted it seriously lowers the year's receipts, and leads 
to discouragement. With the high prices of late years 
realized for mnttonof all qualities, there is no necessity 
for selling old ewes anything at all under the price of 
those purchased to take their place ; all that is requir- 
ed to work them up to the same, or eren at times 
greater value, being a little attention in providing suit- 
able food. This is best accomplished by sowing down 
a few acres of rich land witli clovers, grasses and 
rape, without a corn crop, netting the sheep on this in 
autumn, a very few weeks on such succulent food ren- 
dering them thick fat without cake, concentrated fo<>d, 
or medicated mixture of any kind whatever. Assuming 
that the sales of old, and purchases of new ewes 
balance each other, and that there are no losses, but 
those arising from the usual casualties inseparable from 
the management of a large flock, the question natur- 
ally arises, what Is a good average for a breeding ewe 
to make during the season f To fully illustrate my 
ideas on this very interesting question, I shall suppose 
a farm of 400 acres worked on a sound system of coo- 
vertible husbandry, on which there is a large dury 
stock, a proportionate number of calves, yearKngs. 
and two-year-olds, working and young horses of dif- 
ferent ages, and a stock of 200 breeding ewes of a good 
kind, costing from 60s. to 60s. each, when pnrchasted 
in September. I ehall further suppose that the whole 
of the season's lambs are cleared off within six mouths, 
the first sale being made early in May, sooner if found 
profitable, and the final clearance made not later than 
the middle of August. Such a heavy stock cannot be 
kept without growing root and other green crops on an 
extensive scale, and I thereA)re consider that its i«* 
ceipts ought to come as near as is necessary for the end 
in view, to the highest productive powers of a good 
sized fairly bred flock, whose progeny, with but a f^w 
choice exceptions, is destined for the butcher at a very 
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early period of their existeoce. Although there maj 
be considerably more births, it may yet be accounted 
a Tery successful issue if 260 lambs are sold fVom 200 
ewes, a certain number always succumbing to curd on 
the stomach, hair-balls, foxes and accidental injury. 
The lambs being dropped early, and properly nourished 
from birth, will be in the market when the price is at its 
hightest, easily realizing an average price of 82s. each. 
I am aware that many men do even better than this, 
but the Ogure stated is a very fair one, and will not be 
reached without liberality and care. The ewes largely 
bene6ted by abundant food will grow good fleeces, 
weighing on the round about 6 2 8rds lbs., making at 
Is. 6d. a pound, 10s. for each. The total receipts stand 
thus: 

£ s. d. 

250 Lambs at 82s 400 

200 Fleeces at lOs 100 

No. of Ewes (200) 600 

Average for each ewe £2 10 



This I consider an excellent return when a fUll stock 
is kept, and I repeat as my firm conviction that it is 
only the large number worked up to snch good con- 
dition as to command the hightest price of the day 
when disposed of, that will pay. 



SMUT IN WHEAT. 
From the North British Agriculturist, Nov. 80, 1870. 

Sir — At a recent meeting of the East Lothian Far- 
mers' Club, when the subject for discussion was " This 
year's wheat crop— the ravages of insects," one of the 
speakers alleged that much nonsense had been spoken 
in the course of the debate, and, Judging from what 
has since been spoken and heard on the subject, it is 
certain that such an opinion is not confined to the indi- 
vidual alluded to. The club meets monthly, on market 
days, the discussions taking place after dinner, in pre- 
sence of a reporter, and the uttering of nonsense upon 
such occasions is not likely either to farther the objects 
of the club or do credit to the farmers of East Lothian. 
In making a few remarks upon some of the subjects 
noticed at the meeting in question, I shall first consider 
the preparation of the seed and the soil for a wheat 
crop, as being more particularly connected with the 
operations of the fanp at the present season of the year, 
and upon another occasion recur to some of the insects 
injurious to the wheat plant. 

It has long been the practice to prepare the seed, 
previous to being sown, with compounds supposed to 
prevent smut in the succeeding crop. One kind of 
smut is found occupying the ear in place of grain, is 
round, covered with a skin (and hence, perhaps, the 
provincial name of "ball"), filled with blackish pow- 
der, offensive to the smell, and which is injurious to all 
the products of which flour is a component part. In 
separating the grain from the straw, the smut balls are 
often broken by the threshing machine, and still more 
frequently by the flail, and their black dust, which is 
seeds, may be seen adhering to the grain. There is no 
doubt of smut being a vegetable fungus, and that the 
vitality of its seeds can best be destroyed when seen on 
the grain by the various specifics used in preparing the 
seed. The accepted theory of the propagation oif smut 
is that the seeds or spores are ti^ken up by the roots of 



the wheat, and carried by its circulating fiuids into the 
ovary of the fiower, where the Aingus is developed. 
Whatever degree of truth there may be in this theory, 
the experience of ages has proved, that unless the seed 
has been properly prepared by a preventative for smut, 
the crop seldom escapes injury from thia fungus. The 
various preventatives of smut used throughout Britain 
are supposed to act either by washing off or destroying 
the vitality of its seeds adhering to the grain, and any- 
thing whatever which will effect this object without 
injuring the germinating powers of the wheat, may be 
used with safety. The '* pinch or snuff," which may 
be called the ''Durle Pickle." would undoubtedly 
prove an excellent preventative of smut when used as a 
drier to wetted wheat, but would prove too expensive 
at the present time. The propriety of taking precau- 
tions against smut was so impressed upon me in early 
life that the dressing of seed wheat was never dispensed 
with except in cases when a small quantity of unpre- 
pared seed was wanted to finish the sowing of a field, 
and in such intances only were the crops infested with 
smut. Wherever wheat Is extensively grown, a few 
smutted ears may occasionally be seen, but the farmer 
who neglects to use one of the simple and Inexpensive 
preventatives of smut may justly be considered as fool- 
hardy. In former times, when seed wheat in this coun- 
try was dressed with liquids injurious to vegetation, 
snch as stale urine and strong saline pickle, the life 
germ of the seed was often weakened, if not entirely 
destroyed, and more especially when the wheat was of 
a previous year's growth, arising, no doubt, from the 
increased absorbent powers and weakened vitality of 
the old seed. Ears of smut balls and ears of perfect 
grain are often found on the same plant, apd occasion- 
ally smut balls and perfect grain in the same ear, and 
more than once I have seen a grain partly smutted and 
partly sound. 

For more than a dozen of years past I have grown 
experimentally on a small scale many new varieties 
of wheat without using any means to prevent smut, 
and except in cases when a variety was first added 
to the collection, no smut has been found. The prac- 
tice followed was to winnow the chaff from the grain 
with my own breath, and, over a table, to separate the 
good seeds from the bad with my fingers. No change 
of seed, soil noi' of climate can be said to have taken 
place, and kt present no deterioration can be traced in 
any variety. 

There is another kind of smut where the grain and 
chaifT come forth from the sheath blackened and de- 
stroyed, which is often plentiful amongst barley and 
oat crops, but rare amongst growing wheat, and is 
generally blown off by wind, and in such cases the grain 
is but little injured. About half a century ago this 
kind of smut was always present in crops of a variety 
of wheat then pretty extensively grown under the name 
of Dudgeon*s Wheat, and was characterized by the 
fiag leaf withering into a brown color when the ears 
appeared. More recently, a variety raised at Castle- 
mains, Dirieton, with a club-shaped ear, inherited this 
defect to a considerable degree. At the present time, 
with carefVil inspection, this kind of smut may be de- 
tected all over the country. 

An opinion was brought forward in debate, that land 
which bad carried a cfop of beans ought to be twice 
ploughed with a view to benefit the following wheat 
crop. The ploughing of such land twice assists the 
removal of couch grass and other root weeds, as well 
as kills the slug, or brown snail, but militates against 
the crop. If the question is put in the shape of whether 
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the wheat plant thrives best on loose or a compact soil, 
there will be little difference of opinion amongst prac- 
tical farmers. I am, etc., 

PATRICK SHIRREFF. 

Hadoisotov, iVbv. 7, 1870. 



NOTICES AND DONATIONS. 

Report of an inquiry in regard to the prevalence and 
ravages of the Colorado Potato Beetle, in the western 
portion of Ontario, by William Sannders and Edmund 
Baynes Reed, of the Entomological Society of Ontario, 
Canada. 

Memoirs of the Boston Society of Natural History, 
Vol. 2, Parti, No. 2— on the Early Stages of Tere- 
bratnllna Septentrionalis, by Edward S. Morse, Ph. D., 
Boston, Mass. 

Six copies of the Twelfth Annaal Report of the 
Indiana State Board of Agriculture and the report of 
Professor E. T. Cox, State Geologist. 1870. 

From Samuel Van Vranken, Berne, N. T., for the 
Museum — ^Abortive eggs, laid by a full grown common 
hen. 

Statistics of Minnesota pertaining to Agriculture, 
Manufactures, Population, etc., fur 1870. From A. C. 
Smith. 

First Annual Report of the Noxious Insects of the 
State of Illinois, by William Le Baron, M. D., State 
Entomologist. 

Bulletin of the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, July and Oct., 1871. Vol. 2, Nos. 6 and 7. 

Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, ftom June 16, 1870 to February 1, 1871. Boston, 
Mass. 

Hovey & Co's Catalogue of Bulbs, and Floral Guide 
for the winter and spring garden. 1871-1872. 

Twenty copies of the Twenty-fifth Annual Report of 
the Ohio State Board of Agriculture for the year 1870. 

Twelve copies of the Transactions of the Wisconsin 
State Agricultural Society, for the year 1870. Vol. 0. 

Three copies of the First Annual Report of the 
Board of Agriculture of New Hampshire. 

A handy book on food and diet, in health and disease, 
by Charles A. Cameron, Ph. D., M. D. From the 
Author. Cassells, Potter & Galpin, Dublin and New 
Tork. 

The Extinct and Dying-out animals of the earliest 
Earth Period. An address by George Ritler v. Frauen- 
feld ; also a short report of the result of his trip fh>m 
Heiligenblut over Agram, on the Plattensee ; also upon 
the Extermination of the Rapskilfers. From the 
Author. 

From A. J. Colvin, of Albany, specimen of Colorado 
flour, made at Greeley, Colorado. Specimen of Colo- 
rado Wheat, raised in Big Thompson Valley, sixty-five 
. bushels to the acre, 1,170 bushels from eighteen acres, 
and specimen of Colorado Wheat grown at Laporte, 
Colorado Territory, on the farm of William Taylor, 
one and a half miles from Foot Hills, Rocky Moun- 
tains, forty bushels to the acre. 

Agricultural Central Gazette for Grermany, Nos. 6 
and 7, Vol. 19. Berlin. 

Yearly Report of the Nassau Society of Natural 
Philosophy, Vols. 28 and 2i. Wiesbaden. 



Ninth yearly Report of the Horticultural Society of 
Ober-Lausits. Gorliti. 

Annals of Agriculture in the Royal Prussian States. 
Weekly edition, Nos. 1 to 26, 1871. Monthly editions 
Nos. 1 to 6, 1871. Berlin.— Through Dr. Flugel, 
Leipzig. 

Biography of Anton Rosing, by P. Chr. Asbjomsen, 
Christiana 

Beretning om Den Hoiere Landbrugsskole I Ass, 
from April 1 1866, to April 1, 1870. Three volumes. 

Beretning om Ladegsardsoens Hovedgaard, for 1862 
and 1868. 

Bildrag til Bygning sckikkens Udvikling paa Landet 
i Norge. Vol. 1. 

Beretning om nogle landbrugschemiske Uodersog- 
elaer ved Aas hoiere Landbrugsskole, af A. Rosiog, 
meddelt of G. Wankel. 

The above are from the Royal University of Norway, 
Christiania. 

M. G. Reynolds, Floral Guide and Grardener^s Manual 
for 1872. Rochester, N. Y. 

Oversigt overdet Kongelige Danske Yidcnskabernes 
Selskabs Forhandlinger og dets Medtemraers Arbeider, 
Copenhagen. No. 8, 1870 and No. 1, 1871. 

Steiger's Catalogue of a selection of bound German 
books. £. Steiger, 22 and 24 Frankfort street, New 
York. 

From William Bacon, Richmond, Mass. — Second 
Annual Report of the Sute Boai-d of Health of Massa- 
chusetts; also Report of the Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor of Massachusetts. 

Journal of the Transactions of the National Academy 
of Agriculture, Manufactures and Commerce, September 
and October, 1871. Paris, France. 

Memorie del Reale Istituto Lombardo di Sclenze e 
Lettere. Classe Di Scienze Matematiche e NaturalL 
Vol. 11, No. 3} Vol. 12, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Reale Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere. Reo- 
diconti Serie 2, Vol. 2; Nos. 17 to 20, 1869; Vol. 3, 
Nos. 1 to 20, 1870; Vol. 4, Noe. 1 to 18, 1871. MiUno. 

Atti della Fondazione Scientiflca Cagnola. Vol. 5 
Part 1 and 2, 1867-1869 and 1870; also Sopra Alcuni 
Recenti Stuc^ di Chimica Organica e sulr Applies- 
zione dei Lore Risultati air Arte Tintoria del DoUor 
Luigi Gabba, Milano. From the Royal Institution of 
Science and Letters, Lombardy. Milan. 

Thornton's Fourteenth Shorthorn Circular. A record 
of Shorthorn Transactions, and Catalogue of Short- 
horn Cattle, for private sale. October, 1871. John 
Thornton, 16 Langham Place, London, W. 

Ten copies of the Report of the Commisatoner of 
Agriculture, for the year 1870. Washington D. G. 
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State AgrleiltBral 

The Office of the Society is in the New Agricultaral 
Hall corner of State and Lodge streets, Albany. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

Pursuant to amendment of the constitution adopted 
at the Annual Meeting of 1872, the Annual Meeting 
will hereafter be held on the Wednesday succeeding 
the Third Tuesday of January in each year, at the City 
of Albany. 

Annual Meeting of 1878, January 22d. 

Volumes or Transactions Wanted. 

The Transaction? of the Society for the years 1841, 
1842, 1846, 1847, 1848, 1852, 1857, 1858, 1859, 1860, 
1861, are wanted, to complete sets, and members are 
requested to assist in obtaining them. Other volumes 
will be given in exchange, or payment made in money, 
if preferred. 

State Fair. Award Omitted. 

The following award was omitted from the report of 
the Judges of Implements : 

Gravit & Butler, New York, for Butler's adjustable 
sash Bronze Medal. 



^ecD-'Sork State Agricultural Sonetg. 

EXECUTIVE MEETING, 

February 18, 187 2. —Present, The President, Vice- 
Presidents Thorne, Winne, Curtis, Geddes and Angel; 
the Secretaries; the Treasurer; Messrs. Thayer, Ing- 
alsbe, Wadsworth, Juliand, Brown and Cole, of the 
Executive Committee, and Ex-Presidents Gould, Pat- 
rick, Faile and Hungerford. 

Letters and excuses for non-attendance were received 
from Vice-President Faile, from Mr. Swan of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and (Vom Ex-Presi^ent Campbell. 

"The President announced the death of Vice-Presi- 
dent Ely, which took place at his residence, at Bing- 
hamton, on the sixth of the current month; and, 

On motion of Vice-President Curtis, it was 
. Ordered, That a Committee be appointed to prepare 
a suitable minute in relation to the event. 

On motion, Ex -President Allen was appointed to 
r<;preseiit the society fit the Convention of delegates 
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year. In 1870, pastures became very short before the 
end of the baying season ; and, in consequence^ it be- 
came necessary to feed the aftermath very early; and, 
the pastures not' recovering, cattle were obliged to be 
kept upon the meadows until late in the season; hence, 
perhaps, as much as from any other cause, the light hay 
crop of 1871. Again, in many dairies, the yield of 
milk became incoDsiderable and unprofitable early in 
September, and many cheese factories ceased working 
in that month. With pastures less heavily stocked, a 
moderately remunerative yield might have, in many 
cases, been maintained, and the loss of the most profit- 
able month to the butter makers would not have been 
incurred. 

The evil effects of drought upon pastures, may be 
mitigated by the provision of green crops to be used 
for soiling ; or at greater, though doubtless sometimes 
profitable expenditure, by feeding the cows with meal; 
but pasture itself, the readiest and best resource of the 
dairyman, can not be made or purchased at the time of 
need. 

As further showing the similarity of the seasons of 
1870 and 1871, it may be mentioned that the mean 
rainfall of the State in those years, during the seven 
months beginning with April and ending with October, 
as given in the reports from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington, was, in 1870, 28.06 inches; and 
in 1871. 23i)8 inches; the difference in favor of 1871, 
being only .58 of an inch. The rainfall of the same 
months, in 1869, was 29.79 inches; being 6.21 inches in 
excess of 1871, and 6 74 inches in excess ^ 1870. 
With the exception of the month of May, however, the 
distribution of the rainfall, during the growing season, 
was greatly jn favor of 1871; aeoounting, in great 
measure, for the crops of spring grain being better in 
this than in the preceding year. Thus in May we had, 
in 1871, 2.67 inches of rain; in 1870, 2.06; in June, 
1871. 4.18 inches; 1870, 2.93 inches; in July, 1871, 
4.28 mohes; 1870, 8.84 inches; in August, 1871, 6.24 
inches; 1870, 8.7 inches; and although in the sei-en 
months, ftrom April to October, 1871 liad but .68 inch 
more rain than 1870, in the four months from April to 
July, 1871 had on excess over 1870 of 2.49, or say 2^ 
inches. 

It may be farther remarked, in reference to rainfkll, 
that the meteorological records of the Agricultural 
Department strongly fortify the position of those of 
our farmers who prejudge the hay crop by the rainfiill 
of the month of May; the rainfall, mean average for 
the State of New York, for this month, being recorded 
as in 1863,8.66; 1864, 4.84; 1866, 4.41; 1866, 8.67; 
18G7, 6.69; 1868. 6.99; 1869, 8.86; 1870, 2.06; and 
1871, 2.67 inches. 

Of other crops and products, it is to be noted that 
there is an enormous yield of potatoes of usually ex- 
cellent quality, and free iVom disease. The price is 
low, but not yet below remunerative rates. This, it is 
believed, is the first year in which potatoes of the Early 
Rose variety have beeen taken to market by the canal - 
boat load. This sort has proved not only very early, 
but of good quality for winter use, and a good cropper; 
and it is quoted at this time, in the New York market, 
about 20 per cent higher than the Peachblow. Hops 
have been a moderate crop; but prices, owing to the 
failure of the crop in England, have reached very high 
figures. There has also been a very marked advance in 
wool, owing to the consumption caused by the Franco- 
German war; but it is feared that the rise in prices was 
too late to be of much benefit to American farmers. 

The annual cattle show and fair of the society, held 
this year at the city of Albany, was a marked success, 
and the exhibition as a whole bos never been surpassed 
in t|ie history of the Society. 

In tho cattle department, besides the usual excellent 



show of Short Horns and Devons, and a larger turn out 
of Hercfords than for some years previous^ there was 
an exhibition of Ayrshires far superior to any ever 
brought together iu this state. In this class, competi- 
tton extended beyond the limits of our own slate, and 
some of the best animals shown were from Canada and 
New England. The gem of the class was the bull Mars, 
shown by Mr. John L. Gibb, of Quebec, while Messrs. 
Thompson, of Ontario, and Bimie, of Massachusetts, 
showed herds of great merit, and carried off a number 
of prises. In Jerseys, there was not only the Uugest 
entry at any of our fairs, but the highest quality and 
the closest competition. Of grade cattle the number 
was, as usual, small; and while it must be regretted 
that this practically most important of all the cattle 
classes should be so meagre at our state fairs, it is a 
satisfaction to know that it is gaining at our county and 
local exhibitions, showing that the state is really deriv- 
ing direct and substantial benefit fVom the efforts for 
which the state of New York has so long been distin- 
guished — to improve our cattle by the introduction of 
pure blood. 

The entry of horses was not large, but the quality of 
the animals on exhibition has seldom, if ever, been 
equalled at any of our shows. This is especiaUy true 
of the roadster class, which included a large proportion 
of animals of the Uambletonian and other strains of 
the Messenger blood, as well as many derived from 
other valuable families. In this department, the show 
of breeding stock was larger than that of harness horses, 
and the studs of most of tho eminent breeders in the 
state were represented. 

In all the other classes of live stock, there was a good 
show, especially of long-woolled sheep and of &sex 
and Berkshire pigs. 

In the department of farm produce, the exhibition 
was quite equal to former years; itnd, notwithstanding 
the unpropitious season, the show of fruit was very 
respectable. In the vegetable hall, Messrs. Reisig h 
Hexamer, of New Cfwtle, showed three hundred and 
eighteen varieties of potatoes, an exhibition almost 
unique and for which the executive committee awarded 
the large silver medal of the society. The committee 
desires also to acknowledge the spirited efforts of the 
exhibitors in the classes of iVuits and fiowers, in aid of 
the success of that port of the exhibition, and especially 
of Messrs. Briggs & Brother, James Vick, G. W. Gros- 
man, and Ellwanger & Barry, of Rochester, and Louis 
Menand, of Albany. 

The show in the department of machinery and farm 
implements was stated by the vice-president in charge 
to be superior in many respects to that of any previous 
year. The interest in this part of the fair and the 
extent of the exhibition continue steadily to increase, 
and the improvement from year to year in the design 
and construction of the implements shown is evident to 
the most careless observer. The machinery shown in 
operation forms one of the most interesting features of 
the society's annual exhibitions, and this department is 
not only among the most popular, but one of the moat 
useiVil in the show, while it is most gratifying to the 
oflicers of the society, as an evklenoe of appreciation 
of their efforts and of confidence in their impartiality, 
to meet here year after year the leading implement 
manufacturers of the country, either in person or repre- 
sented by a most respectable and intelligent class of 
agents. In this department, thanks are especially due 
to Messrs. Townsend & Jackson, of Albany, who fur- 
nished, as their subscription to the expenses of the fair, 
the engine and all the line shafting and pulleys for 
driving the machinery shown in operation; and to Mr. 
H. R. Pierson, resident director of the New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River Railroad Gompany, who granted 
the use of a loeomottve boiler tor the some purpose. 
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Messrs. Townsend & Jackson's engine, though entirely 
new, performed admirably from the start, and was 
much admired. 

The county and town societies continue prosperous, 
and their reports in many cases give gratifying evidenc^ 
of progress and improvement. Almost all appear to be 
well sustained and well managed. The American Dairy- 
men's Association, which holds its annual meetings at 
Utica. continues to do a good work in diffusing more 
correct and scientific knowledge of the branch of agri- 
culture in which its members are engaged; and the 
New York Dairymen's Association, established within 
the year, and which held its first meeting at Little Falls 
in January, promises to labour with equal energy and 
efficiency in the same field. The transactions of the 
latter association, and also of the American Fi^h Cul- 
turists' Association, at whose recent meeting at Albany 
very valuable papers were presented, will probably be 
embodied in the Transactions of this society. 

The executive committee are grateful that they can 
report the state free from epizootic diseases during the 
most of the year, a fact for which there is the more 
cause for gratitude since the former law for the pre- 
vention of the intrcKluction and spread of contagious 
diseases of animals expired in April, 1871, by limita- 
tion, and the state legislature of that year refused to 
enact any law for the protection of the herds of ihe 
state. The foot and mouth disease, the prevalence of 
which during the season of 1870 excited much alarm, 
and which, it was feared, would break out anew in the 
spring of 1871, seems to have disappeared entirely; 
and fortunately, the enactments which have been made 
by other states, both east and west, operate to afford a 
partial, but most useful, protection to the state of New 
York against the introduction of disease. 

Of diseases not epizootic, there have been two out- 
breaks during the year of sufficient importance to 
require examination by the society. In July last, 
verminous bronchitis occurred in cows and calves in 
the neighbourhood of the village of Cuba, in the county 
of Allegany. This very destructive malady, caused by 
the presence of threadlike worms in the luugs and air 
passages, was very commonly supposed not to exist in 
America; but Professor Law reports this as the third 
Instance of its occurrence in the state of New York 
brought under his personal observation. In September 
last, the ■ society was informed of the existence of an 
obscure and fatal disease in a dairy of cows near the 
city of Albany, and it proved to be splenic apoplexy, a 
disease which has been unusually prevalent this season, 
and which is perhaps the most destructive and most 
frequent in its occurrence of all the diseases to which 
neat cattle are liable in this state. In the dairy referred 
to, sixteen cows died in eighteen days. Professor Law. 
to whom the executive committee return thanks for the 
promptness with which he responded to the call of the 
society, investigated this case also, and rendered all 
the assistance possible under the circumstances. 

Of both these investigations made by Professor Law, 
in his capacity of consulting veterinarian to the Soci- 
ety, he has made copious reports, constituting valuable 
contributions to the knowledge of the subjects, and 
which have been published in the Society "s monthly 
journal. 

The Executive Committee haar had under considera- 
tion the appointment of a veterinary surgeon who should 
reside at Albany, and be able to give more time to 
attending the calls of the Society and of its members 
than Professor Law can, consistently with due attention 
to bis duties as Professor of Veterinary Science at 
Cornell University; and the subject has finally been 
referred to a special committee of the Executive Board. 
In view of the fact, that notwithstanding our enormous 
and constantly increasing investment in live stock, and 



the continual improvement in quality by which the 
value of individual animals is largely enhanced, there 
is hardly a competent regularly educated veterinarian 
in practice in this state outside of the principal cities, 
and a mere handful outside of the city of New York, 
it seems highly desirable that one should be employed 
by the Society under an arrangemement similar to that 
of the Royal Society of England with Professor Si- 
monds, and .the necessary expense involved would seem 
to be fully justified. 

In this connexion, it may be mentioned that the 
Veterinary College of the city of New York, a regu- 
larly organized veterinary school, with a tiiW and highly 
competent staff of professors, and ample accommoda- 
tions for its work, has lately offered a free acholarsbip 
to the Society and to each of the state agricultural 
societies in the United States. The offer has been 
accepted, and duly announced; but no application for 
the nomination has been made. The fact that this 
institution, entitled, as it undoubtedly is, to the full 
confidence of the community, and with all Decesssry 
appliances for affording a special education of the high- 
est order, should languish for want of students, is a 
painful evidence of the apathy of our people as regards 
this most important subject. The employment of an 
able and highly educated veterinarian by the Sodet^r, 
and the extension of his operations throughout the 
state, would, undoubtedly, have a good effect in 
awakening the citizens of our state to a proper sense 
of the useAilness of the profession, and tend to reduce 
very materially the annual losses of stock by disease. 

Humanity, also, prompts to efforts to rescue our dumb 
animals from the neglect they now suffer when attacked 
by disease, and from what is far worse, the cruelty of 
empirical treatment either by their owners or by igno- 
rant pretenders to veterinary skill. 

During the past year, death has taken from the ranki 
of the Society some of its most prominent and useful 
members. The venerable ex-President, Colonel John 
M. Sherwood, one of the original life member of the 
Society, and one of the moat energetic and efficient of 
the promoters of its work, died at Syracuse on the 16ih 
of May last, in the 78th year of his age. In the death 
of ex-President, the Hon. William Relly, which to(»k 
place at Torquay, England, on the 14th of January, 
the Society has sufibred a loss which may almost be 
said to be irreparable; and we may well feel as if our 
leader, counsellor, champion, were stricken down. The 
Vice-Prcbidency of the sixth district is vacated by the 
death of Mr. William M. Ely, for several years a faith- 
ful and efficient officer of the Society, whose many 
amiable qualities will long be remembered by his col- 
leagues in the Executive Board. 

The Executive Committee now confines itself to the 
bare announcement of those sad events to the Society, 
and will take care that fitting memorials be made. 

The Executive Committee desire, also, to notice with 
profound regret, the deaths of Mr. Craig W. Wads- 
worth, of Greneseo, and of Mr. Joseph B. Lyman, of 
*New York. Mr. Wadsworth had been a member of the 
Executive Board; and but for his foiling health, might 
have taken a prominent position in the management of 
the Society, and as the fanner of one of the largest and 
best farms in the state. Mr. Lyman was a wxiter of 
great readiness and good sense upon agricultural topics, 
and a regular attendant at the meetings of the Society, 
to the interest of which he more than once had essen- 
tially contributed. 

With the year 1871, the State Society completes the 
fortieth year of its existence. Established in 1^2 by 
the illustrious James Le Ray de Chaumont and a noble 
band of men, to whose memory honour will be forever 
due. revived and extended in its scope by the institu- 
tion of its annual cattle show and fair in 1841 by Wads- 
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worths, Beekman, Lenox, Van Rensselaer, Prentice, 
Rotcb, Sherwood, Tncker. Mclntyre, Livingston and 
their associates, the society has ever since pursued its 
steady course, enlisting in its ranks the most enthusiastic 
and intelligent agriculturists and fViends of agriculture 
of the state, and maintaining a constant advance in 
the improvement of the great interest which it was 
established to promote. It has been asserted that the 
lauds of the atato of New York were becoming ex- 
hausted, but the errour of the statement is palpable to 
all ac<|uainted with the facts, and the reports made to 
the agricultural department show plainly that improved 
returns are following as the effect of improved methods, 
improved seeds and improved stock. The society has 
outlived two charters, each for twenty years, and now 
enters upon a third term, this time of forty years, under 
the re-enactment of its charter by the legislature at its 
last session. What the society especially needs now, as 
a guaranty of its continued usefulness and prosperity, 
is the more active interest of its members in the man- 
agement of its affairs, and their personal co-operation 
with the ofiScers in the prosecution of its work and the 
extension of its operations. 

And on motion of Ex-President, the Hon. Abraham 
B. Conger, the same was accepted and adopted as the 
report of the society to the legislature. 

The Treasurer presented the following report of the 
receipts and expenditures during the year, vis. : 

Luther H. Tucker, Treaturerj in account with The New 
York State JigncuUurai Society, 

Dr. 
1872. Feb. 14. — To receipts of year to date, viz.: 

Annual memberships $814 00 

Life memberships 549 00 

Miscellaneous sources 59 94 

State appropriation 1,706 25 

State appropriation for salary of entomolo- 
gist* 1,500 00 

Ticket office receipts at State Fair 29,488 24 

Interest account 1,027 70 

Totol receipts $85,095 18 

Amount on hand, per report Feb. 8, 1871, 
in cash S4 474 64 

in U. S. securities!!! .... 15,678 00 20,152 64 



$55,247 77 



Or, 



By payments of year to date, per schedules annexed, 
as follows: 
Premiums, &c., at winter meeting, per 

schedule A . . . . .' $442 64 

Premiums, &c., of previous years, per 

schedule B 818 75 

Salaries and clerk hire, per schedule C. . . 5 020 00 

Incidental expenses, per schedule D 140 95 

Postages, per schedule £ 288 72 

Library and Museum, per schedule F 285 72 

Printing and stationery, per schedule 6. . . 826 48 
Entomological and veterinary, per sched- 
ule H 1,725 90 

State Fair expenses, per schedule 1 6,850 98 

Premiums, Stc., at State Fair, per sched- 
ule L 7,002 02 

Erections and grounds for State 

Fair per schedule X $15,858 72 

In excess of subscriptions, &c., 11,783 00 

8,575 72 

Total payments $25,922 78 



* Being for nine months of 1870, and nine months of 1871— 
one year and a half in all. 



By cash and securities on band at this 
date, viz. : 

U. S. securities $15,528 00 

Deposit with the U. S. Trust 

Company of New York city, 12,268 48 
Deposit with National Albany 

Exchange Bank 1,588 56 

29,826 04 

$55.24 '77 

To which report was appended the usual certificate of 
the auditing committee. 

And, on motion of Edwin Thome, of Dutchess, the 
report was accepted. 

PROOKKDINQS IH RELATION TO THE DlATH OF Ex-PRK8- 

IDKIIT KeLLT. 

Ex-President Patrick addressed the Society as fol- 
lows : 

Mr, Preeident — The report of the Executive Com- 
mittee which has just been read in our hearing, alludes 
in brief, but appropriate terms, to the losses this Soci- 
ety has sustained within the past year, by the death of 
several of its most valued members. 

Foremost among these, from circumstances the most 
prominent, stands the honored name of William Kelly; 
and it is fitting that we, who were so long associated 
with him, should not only place on record our estimate 
of bis services in the cause of agrieulture, education, 
and in the development of all the material resources of 
our country, but our appreciation of the nobility of his 
manhood, and the spotless purity of his character. 

Grentlemen, we miss his presence here to-day, as no 
other of our associates could be missed, for we had 
learned to look for his appearance at our annual meet- 
ings with unfailing certainty. With him, fidelity to 
this Society was uniform, for he knew no release from 
the duties his conscience laid upon him. 

Who, to-day, and in the future, shall take the place 
accorded him by universal consent, for the last fifteen 
or twenty years? 

Recognized by all as our clearest beaded business 
man and wisest counsellor, his self-sacrificing devotion 
to the bfest interests of the Society, had long since be- 
come so apparent to every one, that his opinions, 
always modestly and candidly expressed, were adopted 
almost without dissent. 

Never putting himself forward, be shrank from no 
responsibility, he sliunned no amount of labor, however 
disagreeable, that his associates imposed upon him. if 
his Judgment and conscience approved the object to be 
attained. 

With a delicacy and tact peculiarly his own, how 
often has he harmonized confiicting interests among us 
and put to rest disturbing elements ? 

Gentlemen of the Executive Committee, ex-Presi- 
dents and old officers of this Society, how often within 
the last eighteen years, whenever signs of a gathering 
storm appeared in our horizon, have our eyes turned 
instinctively to him, and the expression-— almost stere- 
otyped — ^fallen from our lips. *' let us speak to Mr. 
Kelly about it. He will regulate all that matter qui- 
etly in the Committee of Twenty -four." 

Who, from this time forward, will occupy the chair 
of that most important committee, over whose deliber- 
ations, year after year, and year after year he was 
called to preside? 

But this great Society, with which he was so closely 
identified, and which shared so largely in his aflfections, 
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tbe beoeflt of others; he was a mnnifloeDt supporter 
and encourager of men of letters and an efficient pro- 
moter of literary culture, rendering unwearied and valu- 
able service as a trustee of various important literary 
institutions, and especially of Cornell University, of the 
University of Rochester and of Yassar College. As a 
Christian he was an ornament to the Church, which he 
served with unswerving fidelity and with a generous 
hand. In life he mtide the world better by his virtues 
and his labors, and dying he has letl a sweet savor be- 
hind him. 

Muohtdt That (he New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety make this record to-day in honor to his memory, 
feeling only too keenly that the words they utter are 
but feeble interpreters of the profound and universal 
grief. 

Ex-President, the Hon. John Stanton Gould, in se- 
conding the resolutions, spuke as follotvs : 

Mr. PrttidenJt — I never felt before, so forcibly and so 
keenly, the inadequacy of my own vocabulary to ex- 
press the emotions of my heart. 

In common with all those who have known Mr. Kelly, 
I have loved htm with a love that has very rarely been 
awarded to any other man. 

This society is now sailing upon a prosperous tide, 
and those who have lately entered into its service are 
little aware of the anxieties and toils which its early 
founders were called upon to pass through. But those 
who know them, and remember them well, will have 
felt, as General Patrick has so eloquently expressed it, 
how admirable were the counsels of Mr. Kelly, how 
efficient were his labors, and how excellently they were 
adapted to the special exigencies that arose. 

The members of this society have long been associated 
as a band of brothers, honoring, respecting and esteem- 
ing each other. But amongst us all, there is no one 
who has elicited so much love and reverence as that 
which has been accorded by us all, to our dear departed 
friend. His gentle courtesy, his sweet demeanor, his 
loving character, and bis resolute earnestness of pur- 
pose, have left their deep impress upon us; and when we 
heard the sad tidings that he whom we loved had fallen 
in a foreign land, there was a wrench upon each one of 
our heartstrings which I have no language to detKsribe. 

He was indeed a jewel rare. He was not only con- 
spicuous as an Agriculturist, a merchant and a philan- 
thropist, but he was so constructed that a beautiful 
harmony and coordination existed in all the elements of 
his character, that no part was nnsymmetiically devel- 
oped at the expense of any other. There was no danger 
that he would be seduced, by excitement or impulse, 
into undue extravagances of expression, or of action, 
or allow bis prec^uces or impulses to control the sober 
dictates of his judgment. AH his faculties were so 
admirably coordinated that he brought forth the fruits 
of a beautiful, blameless and usefbl life, as few have 
ever done. Not only were bis intellectual ikculties thus 
coordinated, but what is still more rare, there was » 
co-relation between his intellectual, moral and religious 
faculties, such as I have rarely witnessed in my pil- 
grimage upon earth. His intellect cast a clear and 
steady light upon his faith, and his faith beautified and 
adorned his intellect. 

General Patrick said he never knew the date when 
Hr. Kelly first began to serve the Lord. I know no 
date, but I can bear a cheerftil and honest testimony 
that if " serving !he Lord ** is synonomons with en- 
deavoring to learn his will and do it here upon earth, 
Hr. Kelly has served the Lord from the first moment of 
my acquaintance with him, which began more than a 
quarter of a century ago. He was not confined by any 
narrow and sectarian notions. '* The whole earth was 
his country, and every man was his brother," 



Not only was his philanthropy and charity manifested 
in large and splendid benefactions to literary and chari- 
table institutions, which would be lauded in the news- 
papers, and spoken of admiringly in all social circles, 
but it descended to the lower walks of life, where it 
gladdened and comforted the homes of tbe despondent, 
the downtrodden and the poor. 

Being a neighbor and a friend, I had an opportunity 
of seeing the daily beauty of his walk and the unobtru- 
sive charities of his generous hand which others may 
not have eigoyed. I have been told by the teachers cS 
the public schools that Mr. Kelly was in the frequent 
habit of visiting those schools, and examining them 
thoroughly and patiently in all their departments; if 
he found that there was any branch of study taught in 
them that was not receiving as much attention as it 
seemed to him that its importance demanded, he would 
give a five or a ten dollar gold piece to the teacher and 
say to him, let these children, from this time forth, 
practice penmanship (if that was the thing that was 
neglected) — let them try for three months to see who 
shall most excel, and who shall make the most rapid 
progress. When the three months were expired, he was 
always there to see the prise adjudged and duly paid. 
The benefit of this watchful care and pecuniary stimu- 
lus was most marked in the progress of the schools in 
his vicinity, and might be imitated with advantage in 
many other places. 

When he found any child in those public schools that 
was really acquiring the elements of learning with seal 
and earnestness, giving promise of a capscity for high 
intellectual attainments, he always aided such pupils as 
required it with his valuable counsel and with his lib- 
eral pecuniary assistance. But no one knew who was 
the benefactor, save him who was the recipient. The 
whole of his charity was thus done in secret and scores 
of young men and women who are now making a repu- 
tation for themselves, and acquiring fortune and honor 
in the world, owe the origin of their prosperity to the 
quiet benefactions of our dear departed friend. 

Power and ability is given to only a chosen few thus 
to raise men up from a low estate to high positions in 
the earth, where they may shine as lights in the world, 
to bless and adorn our common humanity. I know but 
few who, in this quiet and unobtrusive way, have done 
so much as he did to make the world better for his ex- 
istence in it. 

I remember when he oflhred his resignation of the 
trusteeship of Cornell University, I wrote to him most 
earnestly to withdraw Uie resignation, for I knew full 
well the value of bb services to the institution, tie 
wrote me a letter in reply, which I shall never forget; 
he said that it was absolutely nece&sary for him to re- 
linquish the more arduous portions of bis life work, on 
account of his failing health. '' I have loved to work,, 
while the power of work was in me,'* he wrote, '^ but 
now the fire is going down, and soon the time must 
come when the night cometh when no man can work; 
I believe that I can be most easily spared fVom this 
sphere of duty, and therefore this must be among the 
first that I ought to relinquish. I do not do it because 
I desire to; it Is not that I do not love the institution 
and its objects as well as ever I did, or that my confi- 
dence in its success has diminished, but my attention, 
such as [ can still give, must be confined to business 
which I cannot at present relinquish. Here and there 
I have young men whom I have started in business, 
and I have be(Bn carrying it on for their sakes. They 
need my aid and counsel now, and I trust that when I 
am gone they too, each one as a centre, will extend 
those benefits to other enterprising and worthy young 
men which I hare to them.'* 

And what an example he gave us all in the beauliful 
home which he created at EUerslie. Hy heart went with 
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Mr. President, this alarm of death admoDiaheii us 
all ; it leaves this single lesson to those who mast soon 
come prominently upon the stage We point them to- 
day to the lire and example of Mr. Kelly, as the model 
which they may best take to make themselves fit suc- 
cessors to the grand responsibilities of this society. 
Then they may aim to do the work which he best initi- 
ated, and sustain this society in the high position it has 
and by which it commands the respect and admiration 
of the people of this state. 

The resolutions were then adopted. 

On motion of Ex-President Conger, it was 
Rewlvedf That a committee, to consist of three mem- 
bers from each Judicial district| selected by the mem- 
bers present from the district, be appointed, for the 
purpose of nominating officers for the ensuing year; 
and also, if they see fit, to recommend the place for 
holding the Annual Fair. 

The following members were thereupon constituted 
such committee : 

First district— Thomas H. Faile, John D. Wing, 
Samuel Thome. 

Second district — A. B. Conger, Greorge H. Brown, 
Benjamin L. Swan. 

Third district— William Doyle, Adin Thayer, Jr., 
Minard Harder. 

Fourth district — Isaac V. Baker, Jr., Berry Long, 
Chauncey Boughton. 

Fifth district-^ames Geddes, Harris Lewis, O. B. 
Gridley. 

Sixth district — John Banks, Wheeler H. Bristol, 
William Smythe. 

Seventh district— D. D. S. Brown, A. S. Wood, W. 
M. White. 

£ighth district— William Bristol, £. Holdridge, H. 

Bowen. 

The committee then retired for deliberation; and 
upon returning, reported by their chairman, the Hon. 
Abraham B. Conger, the following nominations : 

President— Uilo Ingalsbe, of Washington. 

Vice-Prendentt* 

Ist district— John D. Wing, of New Tork. 
2d district — Edwin Thorne, of Dutchess. 
8d district— ^Daniel Doncaster. of Albany. 
4tb district — Frank D. Curtis, of Saratoga. 
6th district — James Greddes, of Onondaga. 
6th district — Alexander S. Diven, of Chemung. 
7th district — Benjamin F. Angel, of Livingston. 
8th district — William H. Pendry, of Orleans. 

Corresponding Secretary — Thomas L. Harison, of St. 
Lawrence. 

Recording &cre/ary— William H. Bogart-, of Cayuga. 
TVeotifrer— Lather H. Tucker, of Albany. 

EuaUive Coimnittee— Adin Thayer. Jr., of Rens- 
selaer; Harris Lewis, of Herkimer; Robert J. Swan, 
of Seneca; Joseph Jnliand of Chenango; John L. 
Cole, of Wayne; James W. Wadsworth, of Livingston; 
Wheeler H. Bristol, of Tioga; William M. Holmes, of 
Washington. 

And further reported, that they did not recommend 
any place for holding the Annual Fair. 

Whereupon the report was accepted; and a ballot 
being had, the officers nominated by the committee 
were elected. 

On motion, the society took a recess until 7 : 80 p. m. 



The society again met at 7:80 p. m., in the same 
chamber, President Church presiding. 

Asa Fitch, M. D., Entomologist of the society, made 
a summary report of his work during the year. 

2 



Ex-President Gould read a memorial, prepared by 
Ex- President Allen, of Colonel John Milton Sherwood, 
Ex-President of the society, as follows : 

Memorial or £z-Prisidknt Shbbwood. 

Colonel John Milton Sherwood, the fifth president of 
this Society, was born in the town of Norway in the 
county of Herkimer, N«w Tork, on the 16th of Sep- 
tember 1798, and removed with his father, the late 
Isaac Sherwood in the year 1798 to a farm on military 
lot number eleven, in what was then the township of 
Aurelius in the county of Onondaga, but now the town 
of Sennett, iu the county of Cayuga. He again re- 
moved with his father fVom the farm in Aurelius to the 
hamlet, now the village of Skaneateles, in the county 
of Onondaga, in which place the father established 
himself as a merchant in 1808. After receiving some 
rndimental instruction from private teachers, the son 
was sent by his father to be flirther educated at Dr. 
Alexander's classical academy at Fairfield, in his 
native county of Herkimer, in 1808; which institution, 
during his attendance there, was removed to Clinton, 
iu the county of Oneida, and raised to its present 
dignity of Hamilton College. While he was at Hamil- 
ton his father became associated as a partner with 
Jason Parker, of Utica, and Thomas Powell, of 
Geneva, in the business of maintaining and running a 
tri-weekly line of four horse stage coaches between 
Utica and Canandaigua, and which, during the war 
1812-15 was extended westward to Buffalo. After the 
return of John from Hamilton, he devoted himself to 
the mercantile, and also to the company business of his 
father, Parker and Powell, and soon thereafter was 
placed in charge of all that company's accounts. He 
also collected dues from the Government for transport- 
ing the mails and made the necessary disbursements 
along the line. Upon arriving at his majority he was 
admitted into the firm of Parker, Powell and Co., as a 
Junior partner, who about that time added to the 
concern another stage line, called the '* Fire Fly Tele- 
graph," and increased the frequency of the trips. On 
the 27th October, 1818, he married Henrietta Betts, 
daughter of Frederick Betts, of Fairfield county, in 
the State of Connecticut by whom there were subse- 
quently born to him five sons and four daughters, of 
whom three of the sons and one of the daughters 
survive, while the ashes of two of the sons and two of 
the daughters repose near those of their father and 
mother in the rural cemetery at Auburn. The same 
year with his marriage, he received a commission as 
Colonel of the N. T. State Militia, from Governor De 
Witt Clinton, and was honoured with a position on his 
staff. From that time forward to the time of Grovemor 
Clinton's death in 1827, he was also honoured with the 
friendship of that distinguished statesman. In the 
year 1819 he removed with his wife to the village of 
Canandaigua, where he was better able than at 
Skaneateles to look after the stage business westward 
of that point. While he resided there another line of 
stage coaches called the '' Pilot " was added to the 
concern. 

In 1828 he was the successful bidder over all rivals 
for transporting the'U. S. mail in a daily line of 
fcoacbes between Albany and BuQalo, over the ridge 
toad, so called, west of Rochester, and although he 
shared the business as before with hi^ former partners, 
he became thenceforward the head of the firm, which 
was known as '* J. M. Sfierwood & Co.," the designar 
tion that appeared upon the coaches. The same ye^r 
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he removed with hit family to the then thriying village 
of Anhurn, which he made the headquarters of the 
mail stage coach business as long as it lasted. From 
the date of his removal to Auburn, the passenger 
business increased very rapidly — so rapidly and great- 
ly indeed, that before the stages were superseded by 
railroads, they filled and often overloaded each way 
fVom Auburn to the ends of the routes (counting the 
nights with the days) twelve and even fifteen swift 
moving coaches daily. All these facilities for travel 
were ftiraished by his company under his direction and 
superintendence, except what were furnished for a very 
brief period by the "Pioneer Line,^ so called, an 
opposition line of coaches that was maintained for a 
while by Andrew P. Tillman and his associates. 

In the stage-coach business, which grew to be an 
immense affair, requiring and involving heavy invest- 
ments of capital, employing a numerous army of 
agents, station keepers, purchasers of horses, coaches 
and supplies, clerks, mechanics, drivers, hostlers and la- 
borers, and requiring the utmost promptitude, yigiU nee | 
and activity, in order to keep the business moving, and 
and to satisfy the demands and caprices of an impatient 
and exacting public, Colonel Sherwood was equal to 
every emergency. His commanding energy in moving 
with regularity and order such a mass of human and 
animal machinery, was proverbial all along the line. 
He comprehended his duty to the public he served, 
and discharged it in the minutest, as well as the 
greatest particulars, with the utmost fidelity. His own 
pecuniary ability and that of the firm was sufficient for 
all his purposes, and his and their financial credit was 
equal to all emergencies. He was master of that great 
situation. 

It is eminently due to the memory of Colonel Sher- 
wood to say in this place that, when he was in his ; 
prime, he was a superior man in every busim'ss relation I 
or capacity. His mind like his body was gigantic; and ' 
bis views upon all general subjects, especially con- 
cerning improvements in transportation and liusbandry, 
were c:miprehensive and clear. He thought, as he 
moved, with strength and independence; and by 
general consent he held a commanding position in 
every presence and every company. 

After being fairly settled at Auburn, as he supposed 
ibr lif^. with a growing family around him, he engaged 
at once in various enterprises for the improvement of 
the place, conspicuous among which were projects for 
the erection of a church and hotel. Of these the 
Second Presbyterian Church in which he worshipped 
with his family, and the St. James Hotel in that city 
(then known as the American) are monuments. Of 
the church he was only one of its several munificent 
ibunders and patrons; but of the hotel he was, with 
his father, the principal proprietor. Both were pro- 
jected in 1829 and completed in 1880. He was also 
one of the projectors and corporate members of the 
Anburn and Syracuse Railroad Company, incorporated 
in 1885, and of the Auburn and Rochester railroad, 
incorporated in 1886. As a member of their respective 
Boards of directors he displayed the same business 
qualities and characteristics he had so long exhibited 
in stage matters. Although he clearly enough forsaw, 
a long time before the railroad through the State from 
Albany to pu^alo was constructed, that its completion 
wouM supersede and break up his favorite and profit- 
able occupation, be actually assisted in that consum- 
inatlon from a patriotic conviction that the interests of 
}|id{vid|ials must always, in a country like p^rs, gi^e 



way before public requirements. His viewa of all such 
matters were broad and elevated. 

When the stage business for which he was so well 
adapted, and in which he was so useful and pi*pular, 
was actually superseded by railroads in 1841, he retired 
to a farm within the corporate limits cf Auburn, and 
began the business of stock raising and arable agri- 
culture. He purchased whst was known aa the 
''Garrow Farm," at first, but disliking it for bis 
purposes, he purchased what was known as the *' Steel 
Farm " adjoining it, and after erecting nix>n it a 
dwelling house and outbuildings, removed to it in 1844. 
As soon as he turned his attention to farming and 
stock raising (which was in 1841), he became the 
President of the Cayuga Co. Agricultural Society, and 
continued in that office until 1846. when he waa elected 
to the office of President of the New York State 
Agricultural Society. After getting fairly under way 
in the business of stock breeding, he became quite as 
famous in that department as he had been thereto- 
fore in the stage business. He entered into it with 
determination and with heart. To no other man are 
the people of central New York so much indebted ss 
to him fur raising the standard of stock in that section, 
especially that of neat cattle, sheep and swine, from a 
low to a respectable condition. Obtaining, from the 
best and most accessible herds within his reach, cattle, 
sheep and swine of the most approved breeds of the 
day. be also imported several Short Horn bulls and 
cows of the celebrated Princess tribe, together with 
Southdown sheep from England, and bred them with 
decided skill and success; but the lowr estimate with 
which the agricultural public at that time regarded all 
improved animals failing t4> second his eflTorta, the 
pecuniary- rcswM failed in rewarding his praiseworthy 
enterprise with its Just rewards He bred good stock 
accurately, of every kind to which he devoted bis 
attention, and at the present day many celebrated 
Short Horn animals (some of which at high prices are 
now sought to be exported to England) trace their 
pedigrees back into the herd of Colonel Sherwood. 
He was also an excellent farmer. He well understood 
soils, their necessities of drainage and thorough culture, 
and the proper crops adapted to them in their various 
productions. He bought a worn-out farm, exhausted 
by careless tillage, and restored it to fertility and 
abundance in its annual yields of grain and forage. 
He laid out and planted a beautiAiI park in front of 
and around his dwelling, now one of the finest in the 
vicinity of Auburn, and in this displayed the true 
spirit of home embellishment. He was a capital Judge 
of horses, and in his staging life they were '^the best 
on the road," as travellers said, while on his home 
farm they were choice in blood and fleet in action. It 
was a cheering sight to look at the portly form of 
Colonel Sherwood when riding out in hia comfortable 
carriage, reins in hand and speeding forward a noble 
pair of roadsters. He loved his horses with almost a 
fellow feeling. 

In 1852 Colonel Sherwood met with a heavy affliction 
in the loss of his superior and very excellent wife. 
She was the central light in his household, and to an 
unusual extent in his case, his comfort and consolation. 
If his partialities for any person or object upon which 
he set his heart were strong (and the necessities of his 
nature would not allow thefu to be otherwise), his 
affection for and attachment to his noble wife were 
stronger. So that notwithstanding all his accustomed 
fortitude and philosophy in ordinary crises pf (lomestic 
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bereavement, and all the efforU of his surviving 
children and friends to console and cheer him, his 
mind was so deeply saddened by her death that he 
never fully recovered from the shock. Not only his 
dwelling, but the farm with all its embellishments and 
surroundings, appeared to him a desolation without 
her. From the date of that event forward, his interest 
and profits in farming and stock raising, as well as his 
general health and vigor gradually declined. He was 
compelled to give up the business altogether in 1866. 

He married another very estimable lady in 1855. re- 
mained in Auburn during the war« in which he rendered 
pnblic services as a commissioner for raising troops, 
afler which he removed to Ontario county, where he 
remained several years, and thence to Syracuse, where 
nnder the weight and increasing infirmities of seventy- 
eight years he died, greatly respected and honored 
by all who knew him, on the 16tb of May 1871. On 
the 18th of the same month, in the presence of a large 
coDCourse of relatives, former neighbors and friends, 
his remains were deposited with appropriate services 
beside the ashes of his previously departed wife and 
children, in Fort Uill Cemetery of the city of Auburn. 

In summing up the personal character of Colonel 
Sherwood, he was not only § man of large and noble 
stature, but a man of large heart and truly noble 
nature. In his liberal and well-appointed home he 
indulged in a wide and welcome hospitality, not only 
to his own cherished friends., but to all who entered 
beneath his roof, and his estimable wife in the com- 
mendable features of domestic life was fully his equal. 
Many have been the hours and days and nights which 
the writer of this memoir has enjoyed in the pleasure 
and tranquillity of the charming home of the Sherwoods 
at their outskiri farm at Auburn. Their table was 
wide-spread and abundant; their social intercourse 
refined and intelligent; their conrtesicA the kindest; 
while kindly benevolence and deep religious sentiment 
overshadowed and hallowed them all. 

As a citizen of the community among which he 
dwelt. Colonel Sherwood was ever active in promoting 
its charities as well as its enterprises. Although 
wronged in some of the adventures in which he had 
embarked a portien of his means for the public wel- 
fare, his faith never flagged in the beneficence of their 
resnlta. His heart was ever alive to the elevation of 
his fellow men in moral, religious, and political affairs. 
He was a friend to education, to public schools and 
libraries, and to whatever was promotive of public 
good; and he hated all shams and pretensions. Al- 
though modest in expression, he was outspoken in his 
sentiments, decided in his opinions, steadfast in his 
convictions. Of the Presbyterian faith in theology, he 
was a humble and sincere follower of its teaching, 
doing good to all men, in accordance with his ability; 
he was in short, a CkrUtian gentleman — and no one 
could ever npbraid him with overreaching or dis- 
honesty in the course of his wide-spread and multi- 
farious transactions. 

As President of the State Agricultural Society, he 
discharged his duties with a conscientious fidelity 
which aided largely in elevating it to the position it 
has since attained. He shirked neither personal labors 
nor sacrifices which its interests demanded, and has 
left upon its roll of presiding officers an honored name. 
After his retirement from its offices and honors, his 
heart was ever with its welfare, even to his latest years, 
his greatest regret being that his increasing infirmities 
would not permit him to take a more active part in 
the promotion of its interests. Taking him, all in all, 



John Milton Sherwood was a benefactor to the Agri- 
cultural interests of his State and Country, and as such 
his memory will ever be cherished. 

E.^-Presidents Faxtbn and Greddes followed with re- 
marks, illustrative of the public career and character 
of Colonel Sherwood. 

The President then addressed the society as follows : 

Pbbsideht's Addbess. 

Fellow Membere of the New York State jigriadtural 
Society : 

More accustomed to the farm than the forum, I feel 
that the plough in my hands is a more familiar instru- 
ment than the pen. I invoke then your lenient criticism, 
on this occasion, towards one who was born and has lived 
his whole secluded life on the same farm, which in my 
earlier years, was buried deep in the wilderness on the 
banks of the then remote Grenesee, but which like most 
parts of our common country, has of late been linked 
to civilization by the rail and the telegraph, and thus 
vivified into verdure and beauty and productiveness. 
This history will probably apply to the estates of most 
of my auditors, and you will thence the more readily 
follow me in the reflections and deductions to be derived 
from practical experience amid such shifting scenes and 
rapid developments. 

In the earlier epoch of our national life, acres were 
cheap and abundant, labor scarce, markets distant, un« 
certain, and frequently so remote as to preclude the said 
of surplus products. At that primitive period , agriculture 
(if it could be so termed) was confined simply to ob- 
taining snpplies for the home necessities of the farmer 
and his family, at the cost of as little labor and outlay 
as practicable. There was then no stimulant to the 
study of agriculture, as there was little or no induce- 
ment. 

In the second epoch of our progress, when markets 
began to be accessible, and when an increased activity 
in the arts and manufactures began to stimulate the 
growth of towns and cities, crnating demands for more 
varied products, even then a great stumbling-block stood 
in the way of the successful practice and progress of 
economic agriculture. This obstacle, strange as it may 
seem, was the excessive fertility of the soil that had 
been at rest and recuperating for past centuries. For 
a while the farmer labored under the error that this fer- 
tility was almost inexhaustible, and he made inordinate 
demands upon the soil and begrudged the return of even 
the smallest pittance. 

Time and experience, however, soon cured that error, 
and much more rational efforta have been inaugurated 
to secure and perpetuate profitable agriculture. la 
witness of which I would cite the saving and . applica- 
tion of manures and fertilizers; the organization of 
societies; the wonderful Improvement in implements and 
labor-saving machines, and of the breeds and breeding 
of stock ; the patronage given to agricultural books and 
periodicals; the ability with which many are edited; 
the valuable contributions from practical farmers; all 
indicating that the intellect more and more controls and 
directs the muscular effort. 

We have made great progress, but have not yet 
reached the goal ; our course may still be onward; more 
minute attention to details, and closer study on the part 
of each farmer of the relations and capabilities of his 
own farm, and how they may be best turned to acoount| 
should keep pace with the constantly enhancing values 
of lands, that the productiveness and profits may h% 
increased at least in the same rfttio. 
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loosly out of place, having do reference to conYenience 
or comfort. 

How very mnch might the whole aspect of the conn- 
try be changed by a liitle attention to architectural rules 
in farm buildings, from the dwelling house to the pig 
sty, with no increase of expense, and how much might 
the work of housekeeping be lightened by careful atten- 
tion to the arrangement of houses, while the labor in 
caring for stock and waste of fodder may be greatly 
lessened by proper arrangement of buildings. 

There is another subject of much importance to which 
I desire to direct the attention of farmers. It is one 
that has been often discussed, though with but little 
effect. I allude to the cuhiTation of too many acres 
for the' labor employed. 

There are two causes operating against reform in this 
respect: There is the ambition to own broad acres, and 
there is the temptation to invest in lands with reference 
to their increasing value. 

Now, I propose to treat this subject without interfer- 
ing with either of these motives. It is ennobling to the 
agriculturist to own broad acres, and I know in a conn- 
try where, as in this, real estate is constantly increasing 
in value, more money is oAen made from the enhanced 
value of land than from its cultivation. I say to the 
farmers, therefore, buy and bold all the land jour cir- 
cumstances will allow, but cultivate no more than you 
can cultivate thoroughly. 

1 verily believe that, if all the labor that is bestowed 
upon all the acres cultivated in this state were bestowed 
upon one-half of such acres, the produce of the state 
would be greater than now. Cultivate the best of your 
land thoroughly, and let the remainder grow orchards 
and forests. It will increase in value in that shape 
more than under negligent culture, and imagine bow 
much would be added to the beauty of the country if 
one-half the bald and poorly cultivated fields were con- 
Terted into beautiful forests. And if meteorologists! 
are right about the effect of forests upon drought, u«ois- '• 
ture, cold and heat, how mnch may be gained in this 
respect by clothing the land with trees. 

The attention of the Society has often been called To 
the subject of permanent fair grounds. 

The large expenditure annually incurred for tempo- 
rary erections, the slight and imperfect character of 
these structures, and the dissatisfaction often created in 
localities that have incurred these expenses, furnish 
strong arguments in favor of permanency. 

I recommend the selection of three farms, distributed so 
as to best accommodate the different sections of the State, 
on each of which suitable buildings should be erected, 
each farm placed under a competent manager and used 
for agricultural experiments and for rearing improved 
breeds of animals under the control of the Society. 
They may be made self-sustaining. ThedifiSculty is to 
provide the funds to purchase the farms and erect the 
buildings. 

In view of the importance of agriculture to the pros- 
perity of the state, and of the fact that nearly all the 
taxes are collected from real estate, thus imposing upon 
farmers more than a Just proportion of the burthen, I 
think we might ikirly ask an appropriation from the 
State to make the necessary purchases and erect the 
buildings. If these views meet your approbation, I 
suggest the appointment of a committee to present the 
claims of the society to the Legislature. 

I will briefly allude to another subject, one that is 
becoming of vital intesest to farmers. I refer to bond- 
ing towns under the general law of the state, for the 
purpose of aiding the construction of railroads. 



This general law was not enacted until the greater 
portion of the State was reasonably accommodated with 
railroad facilities. The New York Central, the Hudson 
River, the New York and Erie, and a large number of 
other important roads were constructed in the absence 
of such aid, thus showing that when the amount of 
business to be transacted was such as to make it prob- 
able that capital so invested would receive a fair return, 
there was no difficulty in procuring its investment in 
these enterprises. But, when some village desires a 
side road, connecting it with one of the principal 
thoroughfares, no such inducement is presented to capi- 
talists. In such cases it is reasonably certain that the 
money invested in the construction of the road will be 
lost by those furnishing it. This is a matter of indiffer- 
ence to designing villagers. The merchants, lawyers 
and others residing there, believing that they will add 
to their prgfits by an increase of business created by 
railroad communication, bec4>me very public spirited, 
so much so, that they are entirely willing to mortgage 
every farm in the town, to procure the means of con- 
structing the cont-emplated road. They endeavor to 
convince the farmers that the construction of the road 
will greatly advance their interests, and thus induce 
enough to unite with the inhabitants of the village to 
bond the towns. In this way all the farms of the town 
are frequently incumbered and subject to very onerous 
taxation against the wishes of a decided majority of the 
property interests. 

It thus happens that the bonding act operates with 
peculiar harshness upon farmers. While a village may 
be greatly benefited, the farmer will rarely derive any 
advantage from the contemplated improvement. The 
price of his products will be governed by the New York 
markets, and all the benefit he will derive in this respect 
will be the reduction, if any, in the cost of tran8p'>rt. 

While farmers are anxious for the improvement and 
development of the country, by the increase of the 
facilities of intercommunication, they should retain in 
their own hands, each for himself, the right of mortgag- 
ing their farms for this purpose. Let others incumber 
their own property for any purpose to any extent they 
please, but let the farmer retain in his own hands the 
title in fee to his farm, giving him the right to cultivate 
it for himself and family, instead of the poor privilege 
of doing so for the benefit of bondholders in cities and 
villages. 

The act in question has been upon the statute books 
only a few years, and yet a large portion of the towns 
are already bonded. Let it continue there, and the 
class of independent farmers owning their fttrms unin- 
cumbered, will soon be known no more. All will be 
reduced to the condition of tenants cultivating their 
farms for the benefit of bondholders, it making no dif- 
ference to them whether paying the collectors in the 
namex>f taxes or landlords in the name of rent. Let 
all the farmers unite for the repeal of this most unjust 
act, practically introducing communism by subjecting the 
property of each to the will of the majority in hazard- 
ous business enterprises, and the object can be obtained 
before another meeting of our Society. 

The impulse given to reform during the past year, 
should awaken sincere rejoicing. 

May the good work go on, till lofty principle, integ- 
rity and honesty shall once more and forever control 
our legislation ; till impartial justice, uprightness and 
sound Judgment shall return to and purify our polluted 
halls of justice; till the purity of the ballot shall be 
again recognized as the palladium of our liberties, and 
guarded with unceasing vigilance; till finally the infec- 
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tion, that has to a degren taioted the Tory atmosphere 
we broathe, shall be removed, and we can all feel that 
the foandaiions of our national greatness still remain ; 
and that we may yet erect thereon a siiperstructartt 
that will endure and receive the admiration and homage 
of mankind through ages to come. 

This completes the fortieth year of our organization 
as a society. Among many subjects of congratulation, 
there is here and there a shadow thrown across our path. 

The death, but a brief month since, of one who has 
devoted so much of his time and attention to the inter- 
ests of this Society, our most highly esteemed ex -Pres- 
ident, the Honorable William Kelly, deserves more than 
a passing notice; to him we owe as much, perhaps, as to 
any one individual, the permanency and success of our 
association, the resolutions and remarks made here 
to-day, have so fully expressed the feelings of the 
Society, that I forbear to dwell further, much as I feel 
inclined to do so. 

It is also fitting that we should allude to the decease 
of our venerable ex-President, John M. Shorwood. and 
to that of au ex-member of our executive committee, 
Craig"W. Wadsworth; also to that of the Vice-Presi- 
dent for the Sixth Judicial District, William M. Ely. 
The memory of these officers will long be cherished. 

The balance on hand at commencement of present 
year, was $20,162.64; and since the receipts of the 
year, as shown by the Treasurer's report, are $9,172.40 
in excess of the expenditures, we are able to carry for- 
ward at this date to the account of the new year, a 
balance of $29,325 04, of which shout $15,000 is in- 
vested in United States securities, and about $12,000 
deposited at interest with the United States Trust 
Company of New York. 

The unusual prosperity of the present year, is to be 
largely attributed to the well digested plans and good 
management of our efficient Secretary. 

To such other officers of the Society as have taken 
an active part, and cooperated to promote the welfare 
of the Society, I tender my gratcf il acknowledgments. 

Although the season closes with diminished produc- 
tiveness and reduced prices, we may still return grate- 
ful acknowledgments to a bountiful Providence, for a 
fair measnre of prosperity, and for the peace that pro- 
tects our hearth -stones, and the other blessings that 
encompflss us. 

Permit me, in the discharge of my last official duty, 
to present to you my successor, Milo Ingalsbe, of 
Washington. 

President Ingalsbe thereupon, in taking the chair, 
briefly expressed his sense of the honor conferred upon 
him, and promised the best effi>rts of his energies and 
judgment to the service of the Society . 

On motion of Mr. Gould, the thanks of the society 
were voted to Ex -President Church for his able dis- 
charge of the duties of his office, and for his address, and 
the same was ordered published in the Transactions. 

Mr. O. B. Gridiey, of Oneida, moved the amendment 
of the constitution, under the noti3e given by him at 
the last Annual Meeting, so as to provide that the An- 
nual Meeting be held upon the Wednesday after the 
second Tuesday in January, instead of on the second 
Wednesday of February, as now provided. And, after 
debate, the question being put, the motion was lost. 

The society then ac|journcd, to meet at the Agricul- 
tural Rooms at 10 : 80 A. M. next rooming. 

Thursday, February 15. — The society reassembled 
in the Lecture room, at the Agricultural Hall, at 10 : 80 
A M. The President in the chair. 



Mr. Henry Bergh addressed the society in relation to 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animali, 
and the legislation now proposed to extend its powers 
and usefulne.x8. 

Whereupon, on motion, the Executive Committee 
was requested to examine the bill proposed by Mr. 
Bergh, and to express an opinion thereon. 

Mr. A. S. Fuller, of New York, then read a paper, 
on Forestry, and the supply of timber; which was fol- 
lowed by a brief discussion. 

The society then took a recess until 1 : ^50 p. m . 

At 1:'<80f. h. the society reassembled; the Presi- 
dent in the chair. 

On motion of Ex-President, the Hon. George 6«d- 
des, the vote taken last evening upon the amendment 
to the constitution, proposed by Mr Gridiey of Oneida, 
was reconsidered. 

On motion of Mr. Geddes, the motion of Mr. Gridiey 
was then amended, so that the proposed amendment 
should read as follows : 

Resolved J That section 4 of the constitution be and 
i.s hereby amended, by striking out the words " second 
Wednesday in February," in the second line of said sec- 
tion, and inserting in their stead the words. '* Wednes- 
day after tlie third Tuesday in January." 

The amendment being then put, it was unanimously 
adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Ex -President Conger, Mr. Joseph 
Harris, of Monroe, was requested to prevent, at one of 
the evening meetings during the next fair, the paper 
upon the characteristics of the various breeds of pigs, 
prepared by him to be read at this meeting and post- 
poned for want of time. 

On motion of the same Ex-President, the society 
then adjourned. 

EXECUTIVE MEETING, NEW BOARD. 

February 15. — Present, the President; Vice-Presi- 
dents Wing, Thorne, Geddes, Diven and Angel; the 
Secretaries; the Treasurer; Messrs. Lewis, Thayer. 
Juliand. Cole. Wadsworth, Bristol and Holmes, of the 
Executive Committee, and Ex- Presidents Church, 
Hungerford, Faile, Patrick, Gould, Conger, Greddn, 
Faxton,Cheever and Prentice. 

On motion of Vice-President Wing, it was 

Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary be desig- 
nated as the acting Secretary of the society, with the 
same salary and allowance for clerk as last year; and 
that the salary of the Treasurer be the same as la^it 
year. 

The Museum Committee reported that Dr. Fitcli had 
rendered a report of his work for the year, and that 
the same was in type for publication in the Transac- 
tions of 1870; and that he had also completed, with 
some few deficiencies to be supplied this spring, the 
collection of insects required by the terms of his con- 
tract with the society. And it was thereupon 

Ordered, That the Treasurer pay to Dr. Aaa Fitch 
his salary, as entomologist, for the quarter ending 
Januaiy 1, 1872, and also the next quarter's salary 
when due. 

On motion, the following members were constituted 
the committee on permanent grounds and buildings, in 
place of the committee appointed at the meeting on the 
20th of December, 1871 : The President, Vice-Presi- 
dents Wing and Geddes. the Secretary, and Ex-Presi- 
dents Faile and Chuich. 

On motion, it was 

Ordered J That committees, each of three members 
with power to add to their number, be appointed for 
the central, western, northern and southern portions of 
tlie state, to ascertain the feelings of the people in their 
respective districts upon the subject and practicability 
of obtaining permanent locations in the same; such 
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committees to serve as auxiliary committees to the com- 
mittee on permaDent locations, and to report thereto. 

Am) the following members were appointed as such 
committees, viz. : 

Central — Ex-Pi-esident Campbell, Vice-President 
Geddes and Mr. Lewis. 

Western — Vice-President Aogel, Mr. Wadsworth 
and Col. H. Boweu. 

Northern — Ex-President Hnngerford, Mr. Thomas 
y. Maxon and the Corresponding Secretary. 

Southern — Vice-President Diven, Mr. Bristol and 
General £. F. Jones. 

On motion of £x -President Faile. it was 

lUfolvedt That it has now became the policy of the 
society, and an absolute necessity to the continuance of 
its annual fairs, to obtain, as soon as possible, one or 
more permanent fair grounds and buildings, and that 
the committee on permanent location be authorized to 
propose to the people of any city in the state that the 
society will hold its fairs at such city at least once 
in three years, for twelve years, if they will give the 
society the ground and a satisfactory sum towards per- 
manent buildings thereon. 

On motion of Vice-President (xcddes, Col. Hezekiah 
Bowen, of Medina, was appointed General Superin- 
dent. 

On motion of Ex-President Conger. 

Mnolved, That this society heartily approve of the 
objects proposed by the American society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals, and recommend that 
such further powers may be granted to it by the Legis- 
lature of the state as may b« found necessary to effect 
the humane purposes for which that society was insti- 
tuted. Adjourned. 

PREMIUMS FOR FIELD CROPS. 

WAN GOLDS. 

John J. Lewis, Frankfort, Herkimer county, exhi- 
bited a sample of a crop of mangold wurzel, grown 
upcn one acre of land. Yield 900 bushels per acre; 
premium $20. 

STATEMENT OF CULTIVATION. 

1. The previous crop grown on the land was man- 
golds, turnips and cabbage 

2. Manured with twenty loads of bam manure. 
8. Soil, clay loam, in good condition. 

4. Farm located in the town of Schuyler, Herkimer 
county, on the north side of the Mohawk river, and 
having a southern inclination of about three degrees. 

6. The land was manurt'd with cow (barn) manure 
at the rate of twenty loads per acre. Land ploughed 
previous fall, and the manure applied in winter, left in 
small heaps; spread in spring, and harrowed in; land 
then ridged; seed sown on ridges at the rate of four 
pounds of seed per acre; sown the 8th and 9th of May. 
Crop harvested on the 21 at and 2dd of October, by John 
G. Lewis and William Wilcox, and weighed on hay 
scales. Weight of crop on the one acre measured, 
54,000 pounds, or 900 bushels, at 60 pounds per bushel ; 
and that there was nearly one and one-quarter acres in 
the whole field; and that the entire weight of the crop 
was 64,800 pounds, or 1.080 bushels, at 60 pounds per 
bushel. 

The crop was cultivated in the ordinary manner 
with horse and cultivator. 

The cost of cultivating the crop was as follows, viz.: 

Ploughing in the fall $4 00 

Drawing manure 6 25 

Spreading and harrowing manure in 4 60 

Ridging land .' 8 25 

Cost of seed and sowing 4 00 

Cultivating and bnnching 5 50 

Cultivating and singling plants 7 50 

Cultivating and hoeing 6 50 



Cultivating and hoeing $6 00 

Weeding, or pulling uut the weeds 4 00 

Gathering crop 8 00 

Total cost of cultivating the whole field $58 50 

Or a fraction over five cents and four mills per bushel. 
If the crop is charged with the interest on the money 
invested in the land on which the crt»p grew, and a fair 
proportion for the manure used, the mangolds cost 
seven cents and four mills per bushel. 

— ~ John G. Lewis. 

PEAS. 

L. L. French, Richfield Springs, Otsego county, ex- 
hibited a sample of a crop of peas, of 85] bushels, 
grown upon 9i-100 of an acre of land. Special 
premium $5 (being less than one acre) . 

STATEMENT OP CULTIVATION. 

Thei*e are about forty bearing apple trees on the 
ground on which I raised this crop of peas last season. 
The crop preceding was potatoes, sweet corn and peas. 
The ground was ploughed In the autumn, and covered 
with grt'on stable manure in the hpring and harrowed, 
after which the peas were sowed and ploughed in about 
six inches. I think I sowed about one and three- 
quarter bushels of 8eed. Not thinking of competing 
for a premium. I began using the peas as soon as they 
were fit to eat, and continued till they became old, 
without keeping any account of the amount, but sup- 
pose if I had not used any, the crop would have been 
37 bushels. L. L. Frencb. 

Affidavits and survey as required by the regulations. 

EXPERIMENT WITH WHEAT. 

William P. Ottley, Phelps, Ontario county, exhibited 
samples of white and red Mediterranean, Treadwell, 
Wick's, Diehl, bald Amber and Lancaster wlieats, and 
submitted the following statement of the result of an 
experiment in their cultivation. Premium, SUver plate 
$80. 

In premium list of 1870, page 18, our Society offers 
a premium for approved reports, founded on actual ex- 
periment, on the comparative earliness, productiveness 
and profits of the different varieties of wheat generally 
sown; samples of each variety to be exhibited at the 
winter meeting of 1872, etc. I herewith produce samples. 

Having resolved to make the experiment, in the sum- 
mer of 1870, 1 prepared a i)art of a field for the purpose. 
The field was one sown with barley after corn, designed 
to sow with wheat in the fall . The field was ploughed 
during the month of August, eight inches deep, and top- 
dressed with barn-yard manure at the rate of twelve 
loails to the acre on the Airrow. Harrowed and culti- 
vated well ; I drilled seven varieties, one-fourth acre 
each, on the tenth day of September, at the rate of two 
bushels per acre. 

My plots were as near alike as practicable, two rods 
wide by twenty long. I left a small space between 
each variety for convenience in harvesting. The varie- 
ties were red Mediterranean. Treadwell, white Mediter- 
ranean, Wick's, bald Amber, Lancaster and Diehl. All 
of the varieties came up well. 

Their appearance during the autumn was as follows, 
viz* The red Mediterranean was inclined to grow tall 
(as is peculiar to the variety) and had dark green leaves 
of medium width. The Treadwell was of medium 
height, the leaves wide and of a dark green color. The 
white Mediterranean was tall, and had dark green, rather 
narrow leaves. The Wick's was of medium height, 
with dark green medium sized leaves. The bald Amber 
was of a medium length, and had fine, light green leaves. 
The Lancaster was of medium height with fine dark 
green leaves. The Diehl had light green, short, wide 
leaves and stooled well. In the Spring of 1871 the red 
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State Agriciltiral 

The Office of the Society is In the New Agricultural 
Hall corner of State and Lodge streets, Albany. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

Pursuant to amendment of the constitution adopted 
at tbe Annual Meeting of 1872, the Annual Meeting 
will hereaAer be held on the Wednesday succeeding 
tbe Third Tuesday of January in each year, at the City 
of Albany. 

Annual Meeting of 1878, January 22d. 

YoLUMBs OF Traesactioks Waetrd. 

The Transactions of the Society for the years 1841, 
1842, 1846, 1847, 1848, 1852, 1857, 1858, 1859, 1860, 
1861, are wanted, to complete sets, and members are 
requested to assist in obtaining them. Other volumes 
will be given in exchange, or payment made in money. 
If preferrad. 



^em-'llork State Agricultural Sonets- 

EXECUTIVE MEETING, MAT 4, 1872. 

The-Ezecutive Committee met at the Agricultural 
Rooms, Albany, on Thursday, May 4, 1872, at 4 
o*clock p. M. 

There were present, the President; Vice-Presidents 
Wing, Thorne, Doncaster, Geddes, Angel and Pendry ; 
the Secretaries; the Treasurer; Messrs. Thayer, Lewis, 
Juliand, Wadsworth, Bristol and Holmes of the Exec- 
utive Committee, and ex-Presidents Faile and Hnn- 
gerford. 

Letters and excuses for non-attendance were re- 
ceived from Vice-Presidents Curtis and Diven, fW>m 
Messrs. Swan and Cole of the Executive Committee, 
and from ex-Presidents Patrick, Campbell and Church. 

The Secretary presented a letter from Vice-Presi- 
dent Diven informing the committee that the Board of 
Supervisors of Chemung county had voted to raise the 
sum of $50,000 for a permanent Fair ground and 
buildings for the society at Eimira, which vote was to 
be submitted to the people of tbe county for confirma- 
tion on the 14th inst., in pursuance of the act passed 
at the present session of the Legislature. 

Vice-President Angel made a verbal report with 
regard to obtaining a permanent location at Rochester, 
from which it appeared that there was no present pros* 
pect of doing so. 

A communication was presented from Mr. James 
Vick, seedsman, Rochester, proposing to offer special 
prizes for flowers grown from seeds purchased of him, 
to be exhibited at the Fair this year, and on motion it 
was ordered that the offer be accepted. 

The report of ex-President Lewis F. Allen, delegate 
from the society to the Agricultural Convention at 
Washington in Febrnary last, being presented and read, 
on motion it was ordered that the same be published 
in the Journal. 

Delegations representing the cities of Watertown and 
Utica appeared and made application for the Fair this 
year, but neither delegation was prepared to guaranty 
compliance with the usual requirements of the society, 
or to make any definite proposition. On motion it was 
ordered that the President, Vice-Presidents Wing and 
Greddes, the Secretary and Treasurer, be a committee 
to decide where the Fair shall be held this year, and 
to receive proposals therefor until the 21st i.nst. 

On motion, it was ordered that the time of holding 
the Fair be from the 16th to the 21st of September. 

The following oflSccrs were assigned to the charge of 
the several departments at the Fair: 

Cattle, Mr. Swan. 

Horses, Mr. Wadsworth. 

Sheep and swine, Mr. Juliand. 

Poultry. Mr. Curtis. 

Implements, Messrs. Greddes and Doncaster. 

Grain and Tegetables, Mr. Holmei. 
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Dairy and domestic, Mr. Lewis. 

Manufactures and miscellaneous, Mr. Wing. 

Fruits and flowers, Mr. Angel. 

The Secretary reported having received ten pounds 
of Imperial Sugar Beet seed, importe I from Germany 
by Prof. C. A. Goessman, Ph. D., of the Massacbn- 
•etts Agricultural College, and presented by liim to 
the society for experimental purposes, and the gift was 
ordered acknowledged with thanks, and the seed was 
distributed as follows: 

Hon. S. D. Hungerford, Adams, Jefferson county. 

James L. Ingalsbe, Esq., South Hartford, Wash- 
ington county.' 

J. McD. Mclntyre, Esq., Linlithgo, Columbia 
county. 

Thomas J. Hand, Esq., Sing Sing, Westchester 
county. 

Josf^ph Juliand, Esq., Bainbridge, Chenango county. 

William H. Pondry, Esq., Albion, Orleans county. 

Adio Thayer, Jr.j Esq., Hoosick Falls, Rensselaer 
county. 

Harris Lewis, Esq., Frankfort, Herkimer county. 

Edwin Thome, Esq., Thorndale, Dutchess county. 

William M. Holmes, Esq., Greenwich, Washington 
county . 

Samples to be sent in for analysis by Professor 
Goessman, and reports to^be made. 

And on motion the committee adjourned to meet at 
same place and hour on Tuesday, 21st inst. 



TICK'S SPECIAL FLORAL PRIZES. 

James Vick, of Rochester. N. Y., offers the follow- 
ing special prizes to be awarded at the Now York State 
Fair of 1872 to his customers in this State. The flow- 
ers to be grown from seeds that have been purchased 
of him. The judges to be appointed by the society 
in the usual manner: 

Gut Flowers, best and finest collection $20 00 

Phlox Drummondii , best collection 10 00 

Asters, best collection 10 00 

Balsams, best collection 10 00 

Dianthus family, best collection 10 00 

Pansies, best collection 10 00 

Stocks, best collection 10 00 

Gladiolus, best collection 10 00 

Everlasting Flowers and Grasses, best collection 10 00 

For Flowers grown hy pertoiu under 20 yeart of age. 

Cut Flowers, best and finest collection $10 00 

Phlox Drummondii. best collection 6 00 

Asters, best collection 5 00 

Balsams, best collection 5 00 

Dianthus family, best collection 6 00 

Pansies, best collection 5 00 

Stocks, best collection 6 00 

Gladiolus, best collection 5 00 

Eyerlasting Flowers and Grasses, best collection 5 00 



Seedling opple, Peter Van Wie, Bethlehem %o 

Collection of pears, 0. B. Gridley, Deansville 10 



MBCUANICAL. 



Skeleton harvester guard, H. H. Ingalsbe, South 

Hartford Certificate of merit. 

Hand power circular nud scroll saw, William M. 

Holmes, Greenwich Certificate of merit. 



PREMIUMS AWARDED AT THE WINTER MEET- 
ING, ON FRUITS AND IMPLEMENTS. 

FBUITS. 

20 varieties of apples, Peter Van Wle, Bethlehem, $10 

10 do Peter Van Wie, do 6 

Dish of one variety of apples — 1. William P. Ott- 
ley, Phelps 6 

Dish of ope variety of apples — 2, Peter Van Wie, 
Bethlehem Trans. 



REPORT OF HON. LEWIS F. ALLEN, 

RbPRBSERTATITI of THB SOCIBTT AT THB AORICITI.- 
TVRAL COMVBIITIOII AT WaSHIROTOH, FibRVAT 15, 

1872. 

BvvrAio, V. Y„ March 6, 1872. 

Thos. L. Harisoii, Esq.. Corresponding Secretary, 
New York State jStgricultutal Society: 

Dear Sir: In compliance with your letter of appoint- 
ment, I proceeded to Washington on 13th of February 
last, in order to be present as a delegate, to the con- 
vention called by the United States Gommi&siouer uf 
Agriculture for (he l&tb of the same month, and in 
which our society had been invited to a representa- 
tion. Receiving no instructions from yon, only in gen- 
eral terms to represent our society in the convent ion, 
and finding no specific pnrposes of action in the invi- 
tation circular sent to you by the Commissioner, I had 
only to exercise my discretion, as to the extent of my 
action in whatever subjects might be offered for either 
discussion or adoption. 

The convention was called to order by the Cominis- 
sioner soon after 10 o'clock a. y. on 15th February. 
The number assembled consisted of nearly or quite one 
hundred and fifty members, representing the State 
Agricultural and Horticultural Societies, State Boards 
of Agriculture, and Agricultural Colleges, wherever 
they had been organized or even contemplated, Sn every 
State of the Union — Louisiana, California and Oregon 
excepted. The gentlemen representing their several 
constituencies in the body were highly intelligent, 
Kcalous in advocating the interests of their institutions, 
and cordial in their intercourse with each other 
throughout the entire course of their proceedings. 

At the organization of the convention, finding myself 
the sole official representative of our State Agricultu- 
ral Society, I happily met Hon. Ezra Cornell, ono of its 
ex -presidents, who, with two professors of Cornell Uni- 
versity, had come there as delegates fVom that institu- 
tion. On consultation with him, we both concluded 
that the largest State of the Union and the leading 
Agricultural Society in it should be more fully repre- 
sented than by one delegate, and finding present John 
A. King, Esq., of our State Society, and E. W. Stew- 
art, Esq., a prominent practical farmer and agricul- 
tural author of Erie county, we took the responsibility 
of associating them with ourselves as delegates in the 
convention. Thus the State Agricultural Society and 
Cornell University had each three members^ a less 
numlier than represented some other States apd Terri- 
tories having less than aJitlie of our area and popu- 
lation—of our joint delegated action there, it Is enough 
to say that it was a unit, and perfectly harmonious. 

As to the objects ai}d proceedings of the convention, 
I hardly know what to say, and I doubt whether the 
Commissioner himself had a very definite idea of what 
he wanted to effect, or to. what results it might lead ; 
nor did the several delegates appear to bo much better 
enlightened. For one thing they all appeared to enter- 
tain a wish, viz.: that the present bill befbre Congress 
touching the distribution of the proceeds of the public 
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land should inure to the beneits of education in the 
agricultural colleges ii the several States, and to the 
promotion of agriculture} horticulture, and the me- 
chanic arts in their various societies and associations — 
thus seeking to remedy the serious defects of the land 
scrip bill passed for the establishment of agricultural 
colleges in the year 1862. In this measure the opin- 
ions and action of the convention were unanimous and 
decisive; as also was the proposition to establish exper- 
imtntul station* at, or near the several colleges of the 
States and Territories for the trial and elucidation of 
whatever oljpcts might offer, tending to promote the 
improvement of the agricultural and mechanical inter- 
ests in their various loealities, widely differing as they 
do in their productions. 

Many new, and what is not at all strange, some absurd 
propositions were offered by sundry zealous, yet well 
inteutioned men ; hut on canvassing them to a conclu- 
ainn of their merits, or otherwise, they were satisfac- 
torily disposed of, cither by reference to proper com- 
mittees to report upon in the future, or set aside as 
untenable. 

All the doings of the convention cannot be enumer- 
ated in a report of this general character, and I must 
refer you to the official account of the proceedings, 
which it is understood will be soon forthcoming from 
the stenographic reporter employed by the Commis- 
sioDcr for the occasion. Suffice it, for the present to 
say, your delegation possessed themselves, so far as 
possible, of the various wants and necessities, views 
and opinions of the members from the several States 
represented, and gladly found in them a zeal and effort 
to elevate the interests of agriculture to their Just dig- 
nity and importance throughout all sections of the 
country, as well as to cultivate a spirit of friendly in- 
tercourse with, and aid to each other in all matters 
promotive of their joint and individual prosperity, re- 
gardless of locality or representation. 

At the conclusion of their proceedings a resolution 
was passed to again convene at Washington on the 
third Wediie.^ay of February, 1878, at a meeting of 
delegates of like character, and on a basis of repre- 
sentation with the present convention, believing as the 
members unanimously expressed themselves, that 
marked and beneficial results will follow. 

It is gratifying to add that several eminent members 
of Congress, both of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, members of the Committee on Public 
Lands and others, attended the convention at different 
stages of its proceedings, and gave their decided ap- 
probations to the measures advocated by the latter for 
aid through the proceeds of the sale of the public 
lauds. Had nothing but this last measure been con- 
sidered by the convention, its action would have been 
of signal importance to the welfare of the country, 
and its educational and agricultural interests at large. 
Yet further beneficent results are to bo haped for. 
The friendly Intercourse of so many intelligent minds 
brought together on such an occasion from distani 
States, and after several years of sectional estrange- 
ment with some of them, cannot be otherwise than 
productive of benignant results, redounding to the wel- 
fare and happiness of the whole people of our country. 

As a recognition of the valuable objects of the con- 
vention, the President of the United States honored 
them with his presence on one of the days of its pro- 
ceedings. 

Respectfully submitted, 

LEWIS P. ALLEN. 



FORESTRY. 

A psper read at the Annoal Meetinf( of the New York 
6. ft to Agriculturai Society, at Albany, N. Y., Feb. 16» 
1872, by Andrew 8. Fuller, of the Rural New Yorker, 

No one who has paid the least attention to the subject 
of Forestry will for a moment doubt its importance. 
There was a time, in our history as a nation, when 
forests were great obstacles in the way of progress, but 
that day has long since passed, and we now begin to 
feci the need of more and better timber even in the 
once heavily wooded regions of the Atlantic States, 
where, within the memory of men now liring, entire 
counties were an unbroken forest. 

It is true that a very small portion of these forests 
hnve been used for industrial purposes or for fuel, but 
the fact is apparent that they are gone, or going at the 
rate of four millions of acres annually. If the |)eople 
of the Eastern States begin to feel the importance of 
saving and restoring their forests, what shall be said of 
thosq who reside in the s])arscly- wooded regions of the 
West f It is unnecessary to sjiy anything in regard to 
the value of timber to individuals, communities, or na- 
tions, for this is well understood, at least by those who 
have been once deprived of a full supply. 

I believe that there can be no question in regard to 
the great scarcity of timber which exists in many lo- 
calities, and that some of our industrial pursuits are 
being more or less retarded for the want of the requisite 
quantity and quality of timber. In addition to the im- 
mediate necessity of producing a valuable supply of 
timber, something might be said in regard to the influ- 
ence of forests upon climate. I am well aware that 
there are able men who oppose the idea of forests hav- 
ing any perceptible climatic influence, and while giving 
these men credit for honesty, I cannot help believing 
that their want of capability to analyze the subject in 
all its phases, is the main reason why they hold their 
present rather untenable position. To arrive at a cor- 
rect conclusion, we must take a broader view of the 
subject, than to draw inferences troxa a few isolated in- 
stances. A few rain drops are not a copious shower, 
neither is a wooded township a great forest. The 
amount of rain which annually falls in a country, may 
or may not be perceptibly increased or decreased by 
the presence or absence of forests, but its distribution 
and evaporation is certainly, in a great measure, regu- 
lated thereby. 

A great amount of water may fall in a few showers at 
a certain season, and still the climate be so dry as to be 
almost uninliabitable the remainder of the year. One- 
half the amount of water, if distributed through a 
longer period, might be all that was necessary to make 
the soil fertile and the climate delightful. Probably 
every one who is familiar with the history of the old 
world can call to mind instances of this kind, where the 
annual amount of rainfall has not materially decreased, 
and still the countries have become almost, if not quite, 
an arid desert, through the destruction of its forests. 
Forests also have considerable influence in regulating 
the temperature, as well as the hygrometic conditions 
of the atmosphere. 

Wherever an extensive region of country is denuded 
of its trees, the winds pass over it with greater velocity, 
drying the soil by rapidly dispelling the moisture that 
arises therefrom. Sudden floods are also more frequent 
and destructive in treeless, hilly countries, in conse- 
quence of the removal of natural impediments which 
hold the water in check, such as the accumulated veget- 
able matter, always more or less abundant in the 
smaller streams, as well as the leaves and leaf-mold in 
the forests, which retard the flow of water in its down- 
ward course into valleys, rivulets and rivers. 

romvsTSRs hbbdkd. 
Foreatry has received so little attentioD in this 
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proper season, the stomps throw up sproats which will 
grow so r^>idl7 that the check in growth is scarcely 
perceptible alter a few years. ^ 

The remarks that I have made to regard to tlie 
hickories are eqnally applicable to the different species 
of the ash. The white ash (Fraxinm Jmericona) and 
blue ash (1*. qmidrangulata) aro the two most valaable 
native species fur cultivation npon moderately dry soils, 
while the green ash (1*. verdit) and black or water ash 
(JF. nmbucifolw) are more snitable for low wet soils. 
The first two are trees deserving of special attention, 
on account of their valuable timber for all kinds of 
agricultural implements. The seeds ripen in autumn, 
and should be treated the same as other kinds which 
ripen at this season. The young seedlings produce a 
great number of small fibrous roots, and consequently 
axe easily transplanted without danger of loss. The 
trees grow more rapidly than the hickory, and arrive at 
an available size in less time. 

TBI ELK. 

The two most valuable Northern species of the elm 
are the white, or weeping (UlmutJmtricttna), and corky 
white elm {Ubmu racemom). These trees are more 
valuable while young, in comparison to the amount cf 
wood produced, than when old or very large. When 
small, the trees are valuable for hoop-poles, and at the 
age of ten to twenty years their stems are in great de- 
mand for wagon hubs and other purposes where a very 
tough timber Is required. The seeds ripen with the 
silver and scarlet maple, or a little earlier, and should 
be treated in the same manner. There is no tree more 
readily propagated or more satisfactory in growth than 
our common weeping elm, as it will flourish on almost 
any soil which is not too dry. 

BLACK WALinJT. 

This is a valuable tree, but its timber is not available 
until of great age, at least not for the purposes to which 
it is generally applied. From thirty to fifty years are 
required to produce black walnut lumber suitable for 
cabinet work. This tree, however, should not be neg- 
lected, even if no immediate profit can be expected 
from Ha culture, for a few specimens, interspersed here 
and there among other species would always enhance 
the prospective value of a plantation; and I am not cer- 
tain but a black walnut plantation would be a good in- 
vestment, and) like Groverument bonds, payable many 
years hence at a low rate of interest, would always 
command purchasers at par, if not above. 

There are several other species of native forest trees 
that might be placed in this list of trees, chiefiy valu- 
able when of large size, such, for instance, as the white 
wood {Liriodindron tulipifem). basswood or linden, 
beech, birch, and butternut. But if we arc to culti- 
vate trees, it is useless to spend time upon Inferior 
kinds. 

THS CHBSTIIUT. 

I might have placed this trees higher upon the list of 
valuable trees, but it is so well known that there is 
little danger of any one misUking iu position. In 
rapidity of growth upon dry soils it has few equals. 
Ten to twenty years are necessary to produce trees from 
the seed of a size large enough for fence posts or rails, 
and about twenty to twenty-five for railroad ties. 

nne sveopxav laxch. 

Considerable attention has been given to the cnlture 
of this tree in the past few years, and fVom present in- 
dications it will prove to beat Talnable here as in Great 



Britain, where many thousands of acres are now cover- 
ed with larch forests. The tree grows so rspidly that 
timber large enough for railroad ties can be produced 
within twenty years A-om planting. For the first few 
years the seedlings require careiVil cnlture. 

TXIMMIRG. 

7th. '' Should trees be trimmed or left nntrimmed 
in plantations? If they should be trimmed, what is 
the best method ? " 

I should as soon adopt the system of non-cultivation as 
of non-trimming of trees. Branches that are carefully 
cut off* close to the main stem, are not nearly so liable 
to decay, and disease th^: whole tree, as when left to die 
and drop off naturally. Besides this, when a proper 
system of pruning is pursued, all the vital forces of the 
tree can be directed into channels leading to desired 
results. 

It would he difilcult to lay down any set of rules as 
the b€*t method of pruning, because different species as 
well as individual specimens of each may require special 
treatment. For instance, certain specimens may be* 
come stnnted and dwarfed in growth, and the best 
method of restoring vigor would be to cut the stem 
down to its very base, depending upon a chance shoot 
from the root for the ftiture tree. In cultivating or in 
restoring i^antations of oaks, hickories and chestnut, 
this is often practiced with the best results. Pruning 
will often do more toward increasing the growth of a 
tree than the best of culture. Again, the method of 
pruning would have to be varied in accordance with 
the form desired in the trees. If a tall slender stem 
was of more value than one of less height and greater 
diameter, then the trees should be planted nearer 
together and the lower branches removed as rapidly as 
possible without checking growth. A slight acquaint- 
ance with the general principles of vegetable physiology, 
and a little observation and practice will usually be 
sufficient to enable any one to do what little pruning is 
necessary in a plantation. 

8th. *' Is it more profitable to renew wood lands by 
planting or by leaving them to grow up naturally by 
sprouting or otherwise 7 " 

This would depend very much upon circumstances. 
If the natural growth of trees were of a valuable kind, 
and of those species which readily produce healthy 
sprouts from roots or seed, it might be more profitable 
in the end to encourage such a second growth than to 
replant with other kinds. There are thousands of acres 
of nncultivable lands now occupied with choice tim- 
ber, and with such it would be poor policy to destroy 
all and undertake to replant. There are few of our 
natural forests which do not contain more or less valu- 
able species which might be encouraged, and the less 
valuable destroyed. 

There is certainly a great lack of proper discrimina- 
tion among farmers in regard to the preservation of 
valuable timber trees. Whenever a certain tract is set 
aside as permanent woodland, the greatest care should 
thenceforth be given, not only iu removing trees that 
have arrived at maturity, but in preserving the most 
valuable of the young growth. It may also be well to 
introduce valuable species not natives of the locality; 
but this as a general rule will be found quite difficult 
in old forests. 

If it is desirable to remove all the timber from land 
easily brought under cultivation, then it would be bet- 
ter to make thorough work of it, aud after subduing the 
land, plant it with the most desirable species. 

Our people do not as yet ful^ realize the importance 
of this subject, but the time is not far distant when the 
restoration, cultivation and preservation of forests will 
rank among the greatest of oisr many very important 
industriea. 
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BEET SUGAR. 

(Commiuiicated to the Fredonianp New Branswick, N. J., 
by Professor Cook^ of the New Jersey Agricultaral 
ColUgQ.) 

The Lcgislaturo at its last session passed a law to 
encourage tha manufacture of beet sugar, of which 
the following is a copy : 

An act to encourage the manufaoture of Beet Sugar in this 
State. 

1. Be it enacted by the Senateand General Asssembly of 
the State of New Jersey, that for the term of ten years next 
after the passage of this act, all the machinery, buildings, 
real estate and all otfa^r property owned by any indiridual 
or individuals, corporation or corporations organized under 
any law of this state, and used exclusively in the business 
of manufacturing beet sugar, are hereby exempted from 
taxation for any purpose whatsoever; provided that this ex- 
emption from taxation shall not apply to lands upon which 
beets are raised for the purpose of manufacture. 

2. And be it enacted. That the stock of any incorporated 
company engaged exclusively in the manufacture of beet 
sugar in this state, held and owned by any individual or in- 
dividuals, shall be exempt from taxation for any purpose for 
the time specified in the first section of this act. 

3. And DO it enacted. That this act shall take effect imme- 
diately, and be in force from and after its passage. 

Approved April 4, 1872. 

The manufacture of beet sugar has grown to Immense 
proportions in Europe within the Ust few years. A 
writer in the annual report of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture for the year 1870. says, that in the pre- 
ceding year there were in all Europe 1,800 factories, 
nnd that they produced 611,000 tons of sugar. The 
business has began in our own country j there are two 
factories in successful operation in California, and one 
or two small ones are working satisfactorily in Wiscon- 
sin. There is an abundance of land In our state that 
can be devoted to the cnitnre of the beet, and when it 
18 considered that the raising of beets is everywhere 
Attendant on good farming, it becomes an object of 
interest to our farmers. The manufacture will proba- 
bly be carried on by capitalists, as it requires n large 
investment of money, but they will necessarily depend 
upon purchasing their l»ects from farmers. A single 
factory of medium size consumes 18,000 or 14,000 tons 
of beets per annum, producing from 1,000 to 1 ,100 tons 
of sngar, 300 tons of molasses and 2.800 tons of pulp. 
Ill roost cases the profits are not willingly given, but 
in one Instance it was ascertained that the annual 
ex{)ense of manufacture, besides interest on capital, 
was $94,000 in gold, and the receipts from sales were 
$160,000, leaving for interest on capital and profits 
$66,000. The prosperity attending the business gene- 
rally leads to the belief that the above is not an 
uncommon case. The cost of a factory and its whole 
Diachinery must be from $100,000 to $150,000. 

The introduction of this business in this state must 
begin with raising the beets; and for this purpose 
trialis as to the methods and cost of cultivation need 
to be made. Farmers are entirely safe in raising the 
beets, for they make excellent feed for stock, being 
quite equal to carrots, mangold wurzels or turnips 
for that purpose, and from ten to twenty tons an acre 
can easily be raised. On the farm of the State Agri- 
cultural College, last year, two kinds of sugsr beets were 
raised, the Silcsian, which yielded eighteen tons an 
acre on good ground, and the Nursery, on poorer 
ground, which yielded nine tons an acre. They were 
cultivated in rows twenty-eight inches apart, and' 
about ten inches apart in the rows. The planting was 
in the latter part of May. The following is a copy of 
the instraciioos giren by the Rhenish Beet Sugar 
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Company at Cologne, Germany, for the guidance of 
farmers in raisi:)g beets for the factories. 

Rules fob Sugar-Bkkt G bowses. 

"1. In order to grow good sugar-beets it is neces* 

sary that the land intended for^the roots should bo 

I ploughed at least ten inches dt^p before the winter. 

I As tlio frosts render the soil as fine as ashes, it enables 

the farmer to work the land readily in spring, and the 

rapid growth of the plant is greatly facilitated. 

"2. From experience it is proved that roots planted 
in ground freshly manured, either with farmyard dung 
or compost, suffer from uneqnal growth and various 
kinds of insects. The quality also in most cases is 
inferior. It is better, therefore, to highly manure the 
previous crops, and avoid tho direct application of 
manure to the beet field. 

"8. As soon, in the month of April, as the land has 
become suffici«*ntly warm (say 45 to 50 deg. Fahren- 
heit), the sowing of the seed should commence, for, 
according to all experience, tho earliest planted beets 
are always the best. Drilling in all cases is to be pre- 
ferred to sowing by hand. The cultivator should 
always bear in mind that the soil should be as fine as 
meal, yet not too loose, so that the seed is not deposited 
too deep. 

*'4. If sown by hand, the roots should be 14-inch 
sqnares; within tho radius of the Cologne fortification, 
a rich district, the row should be 12 inches wide and 
tho roots 8 inches apart, so that they do not become 
too big. If drilled with a machine, the distance should 
not exceed 15 inches, and thinned out at 10 inches. 

'* 5. As soon as the plants are visible, hoeing between 
the rows should commeaco. The growth of the weeds 
is thereby checked, and also the everforming crust, 
which shuts out the air, is broken, and Insects and 
vermin are destroyed. When the plants have six 
leaves, thinnihg or singling out should be begun. 
Frequent hoeing, subsequently, is also necessary to 
keep the land from becoming bound.. When, in the 
month of July, tho head of the roots show above 
ground, which heads are totally useless for sugar 
manufacture, their development must be checked by 
moulding-up, which operation also facilitates the get- 
ting up of the roots when ripe. 

*'6 Leaves are to a plant what lungs are to an 
animal; therefore nothing damages the beet root more 
than taking off the leaves before harvest. Such a sense- 
less course reduces tho crop one-half. 

*' 7. Roots, which are to be kept for several weeks, 
or perhaps months, before being taken to the factory, 
should be qiite ripe when gathered, should not have 
been exposed to frost, and should have been harvested 
in a fresh or moist condition. The roots are seldom 
ripe before the middle of October; yet frequent frosts 
occur at the beginning of November; the beet-root 
cultivator must, therefore, make haste to harvest his 
crop before tho frost commences, and postpone aU 
other work until the crop is secured. If a long drought 
has occurred, the grower should wait until a good rain 
has fallen, for roots which are harvested in dry 
weather and after a long drought will not keep. 

** 8. The raising of the roots is best performed by 
means of spades or shovels; forks are not suitable for 
this operation; for, from experiment, too many roots 
get pricked, and pricks are a certain cause of decay, 
whereas a smooth cut with a shovel is not so ii\|urious. 
In any case, however, wounding of the roots mast bo 
most carefully guarded against. 

<* 9. The leaves of tlie gathered rooU should bo QQi 
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tcreftt to a] {.connected with its growtli and manufacture. 
When the mannructurers sent their buyers out to the 
West after the last clip, they instructed them to lay in 
domeHtc fleeces in good condition, upon a l>asis of 60 to 
G2 cents per ponnd tor light Ohio fleeces, kno\Tn as three- 
quarters to i\i\\ blood. When the buying began these 
were considered inside rates, and the growers generally 
obtained 63 to 66, the later sales touching 67 to 60 
cents. When the offerings had been picked up it 
wa^ found that a very considerable portion of the 
clip had reached the hnnds of manufacturers, leaving 
but a moderate quantity for the operations of 8{»ecu- 
lators. These last named gentry have been busy 
crowding up the market until the later quotations for 
actual salea are 80 to 86, and some flne lots are held 
at 90 to 92. If the heavy manufacturers had to buy at 
thvat! prices, nothing could be worso for the wool grow- 
ers. The staple made into goods at such rates could not 
be worked readily through the channels of consumption; 
the sale of goods would be materially checkiKl by the 
exorbitant prices, and when the time canio for another 
clip the growers would not obtain above 40 to 42; or. if 
this were not reached the flrst year, by the next the price 
would be down to 86, and the whole interest would be 
prostrate. Nothing could have occurred more fkvorably 
for the grower than the fact that the snpply for the cur- 
rent year" went so generally into the hands of manufac- 
turers. The larger fabricants have made no material 
advance in their goods, and the supply will be sold off 
more readily, bearing a good demand and a strong mar- 
ket fur the raw material after the next clipping. The 
imports of foreign wools have increased, although some 
of the atati sties made from estimates have been wide of 
the mark. The following are the official figures, giving 
the entire imports in quantity and value at all of the 
ports of the United States in each of the three last fiscal 
years : 

IXPOKTS or WOOL INTO THE UNITED STATES IH BACH 0? 
THE LAST THREE FISCAL TEARS. 

1869 1870 1871 

Pounds 89,275.920 49,230,199 ' 68,058,028 

Total value $6,600,958 $6,743,860 $9,780,448 

The importation will be stimulated by the high prices 
now current. Indeed, this course is very satisfuclory to 
the manufacturers. Having bought their own supplies 
at 60 to 60, they are quite content to see the small sur- 
plus on the market go up to 90 to 96, encouraging both 
the home product and the ftircign purchases, and thus 
paving the way fur a steady hut not exorbitant mar- 
ket at tlic next clipping. The home products range 
doubtless from 130 to 160,000,000 pounds. California 
is making rapid strides in wool -growing. The yield 
from that State which was 2,878,260 pounds in 1859, 
reached 22,486,443 in 1871. The annual increase there 
is now about twenty per cent., and the quality and con- 
dition are improving. 



Boston Wool Markets. 
[From the Botion Commercial BttUetin, May 8. J 

^ The Wool Market has ruled very qu let during the 
past week, and the sales foot up much smaller than last 
reported. In fact, with a stringent money market, a 
slack demand for goods, and declining prices for wool 
on the other side of the Atlantic, buyers are not dis- 
posed to operate beyond their immediate requirements. 
Such of them as are temporarily supplied are now 
holding off for developments in regard to the tariff and 
the probable cost of the new clip. Holders, on the 
other hand, are free sellers, and those of them who are 
receiving large invoices of foreign are disposed to make 
a little concession in order to realize promptly. 
Prices have been gradually settling down, and must 



be quoted lower for nearly all descriptions. The de- 
cline from the highest point ranges from 7c. to 16c. i>er 
lb. — the greatest falling off being on pulled wools. But 
it is hardly probable that wool values will fall to a 
much lower range for the present, especislly if the in- 
dications of R s()ecdy casing off in the money market 
are realized, and gold continues to advance. Thus far 
this advance has been about offset by the prospect of 
ten percent reduction in the tariff rates. 

But the stock is small, and along time must yet 
elapse before the new'domestic clip will be available 
for manufacturing purposes, as the shearing will be 
late, and with the present extreme views of growers the 
crop is not likely to be marketed in a hurry. Before 
that time shall arrive most manufacturers will be com- 
pelled to renew their stocks of raw material, and many 
of them will have to come in several times; thence we 
look for an active demand and a little reaction in prices 
before the close of the season. 

In fact, as matters now stand, any considerable in- 
cre.ise in the volume of trade would be likely to pro- 
duce a great change in the tone of the market. Noth- 
ing apparently can prevent such a change but a general 
stoppage of woolen machinery, which Is not likely to 
occur. Buyers will certainly make their appearance In 
strong force the moment they are convinced that the 
bottom has been reached; and, judging (Vom present 
a]>pearances, and the fact that this market still keeps 
below the general level of the commercial world, that 
point is not far off. 

The receipts of new crop Australian wool are begin- 
ning to stock up, and the bulk of the supply intended 
for the American market is now at hand, and rapidly 
passing into consumption. The stock of choice South 
American wool is also being rapidly reduced. But 
other descriptions of foreign, including Cape, are be- 
ginning to accumulate and the demand is light. 

Domestic pulled wools are also accumulating, with 
very limited sales for several weeks past. But prices 
for these have dropped to a point so. near the views of 
buyers, that a renewed Interest and inquiry have lately 
sprung up. and negotiutions are now pending for sev- 
eral round lots which will probably be consummated 
during the coming week. 

The transactions in domestic fleece have been mostly 
confined to odds and ends, and those mixed lots are 
being closed out at very accommodating prices. There 
are very few straight and desirable parcels left. 

From California we learn that (as might have been 
expected) a break has occurred in the market, with 
prices lower and very unsettled, while Eastern buyers 
continue to hi<ld off. 

The latest dispatches fVom San Francisco do not con- 
firm the pre\*ious report of a sharp decline in the Cali- 
fornia markets. Choice lots of Northern are Ptill quoted 
at 62a68c., gold, but buyers are not operating freely. 

Sales for the week foot up about 200.000 lbs. of 
domestic, and 400.000 lbs. of foreign. Included in the 
former are 6,000 lbs XX Michigan fieece at 80c.; 
8.000 lbs. X do., at 76c.; 40,000 lbs. mixed Ohio and 
Virginia on private terms; 1,000 lbs. medium Western, 
79c.; 18,000 lbs. Colorado, '48c.; 18,000 lbs. scoured, 
96c a$1.12. 

In domestic pulled, sales of 16.000 lbs. Eastern super 
at 80c.; 6,000 lbs. do., 76c.; 3.000 lbs. do., 80a85c.; 
6,000 lbs. do., 76a86c.; 7,000 lbs. Western super and 
extra, 70a7 6c.; 1,000 lbs. extra, 70c.; 2,000 lbs. do., 
80c.; 2,000 lbs. do., 80c.; 1,000 lbs. extra (short sU- 
ple), 62ic.; 2,000 lbs. do., 72ic.; 6,000 lbs. super, 
76c. 

In California wool, sales of 1,000 lbs. old spring, in- 
ferior. 41c.; 6,000 lbs. fall and lambs'/ 8Sa42e.; 7,000 
lbs. fall secured, $1.10; 1,000 lbs. Coarse Oregon, 
scoured; $1.08. 
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the advantage of keeping the relative parts of the gear 
true to each otlier. 

A good many exi»eriments w(*re made before determin- 
ing apOD the thickneas of rope and size of the pulleys. 
The rope used is made of steel wire. In the centre 
there is a small hemp cord, Go\*ered by faiir strands, 
each strand consisting of six small wirea. The roite is 
as nearly as possible a j inch in diameter, and, we may 
note, was supplied by Messrs. James Glover & Co., St. 
Helens. Preparatory to being used, it was coated with 
a mixture of tar and palm oil, the oil preventing the tar 
from clogging in the grooves of the pulleys. The wire 
ro{>c is very flexible, but it was found that to obtain a 
minimum of friction and liability to breakage from the 
8har|>ness of Uie curve, a pulley of 8 to 4 feet diameter 
was requisite. The pulley adopted waa 4 feet diameter, 
and it has been found to work without causing the slight- 
est damage to the rope. The pulleys require to be 
turned, and are about the most expensive item in the 
undertaking — those used having been made by Messrs. 
Kicliard Walker and Brother, Bury. It has been ascer- 
tained in the present care that the power will be carried 
without any appreciable loss for a distance of over one 
mile by these ropes and pulleys. The ropes, however, 
must always be placed in a straight line; when any cor- 
Dcr is to be turned, gearing must be erected to alter the 
direction of the motion, which can be done, of course, as 
iu this case, by the use of bevel wheels. 

The gearing embraces an agency for the letting 
off and on the water, and for the stoppage of the water 
wheel witliout interrupting the flow from the dam. 
From small cranks by the side of the threshing mill, a 
single wire is carried along the whole line to the water 
course, resting upon the top of the wooden summrting 
frames. By a turn of the crank in the barn, the sluice 
is lifted, acid the water let off* the dam just as easily as 
if one were working the crank at the sluice; and by a 
turn of another crank, a door in the water spout is let 
down, and the water has access to set the wheel in mo- 
tion. When we saw the mill at work threshing oats, the 
outflow of water required to drive it at full speed did not 
half All the wheel buckets. The whole gearing works 
noiselessly, and the vibration upon the running rope was 
on two of the sections imperceptible, and on the other 
for a few minutes after starting, only about two or three 
inches- As an indication of the speed acquired, we 
may mention that the drum of the threshing mill, which 
is three feet diameter, was going at the rate of 880 rev- 
olutions, equal to travelling 1140 yards in a minute. 
The pulleys run at half the st)eed of the drum of the 
threshing mill, so that the velocity is by no means ex- 
cessive. The gear has been in use since April, and there 
is not the very slightest indication of wear on the rope. 

The cost of the undertaking has, in this case, where 
the way had to be felt, and some special castings made, 
been greater tlian it would be were the work to be done 
with the ex|ierieuce now acqufred. An estimate of the 
cost of the gearing need only be given, exclusive of the 
cost of the wheel and intermediate motions, which in 
each case would vary with the situation. The wire ropes 
and pulleys in this case cost at the rate of £10 per 100 
yards. 

Besides driving the threshing mill, the gearing has 
been connected with a corn bruiser and turnip cutter, 
and is regularly set to work when these machines are in 
nse. Indeed, the gearing works so simply and satisfac- 
torily that very little outlay beyond the mere cost of 
anchors, with pulleys and wire rope, would suffice for 
the application of the water power through it to the 
cultivation o f the fields. 

THE ULSTER MODEL FARM AND SCHOOL. 

(JIbrfc Lane Expresty December 25, 1871.) 
At the monthly meeting of the committee of the 
Hortbeast Agricultiural Associstion of Ireland, Sir £. 



Coey, D. L., in the chair, Mr. Bingham, the Secretary, 
introduced Mr. Baldwin, of Glasnevin, Principal In- 
spector of Model Farms and Agricultural Schools 
under the Commissioners of National Education : 

Mr. Baldwin said he attended on the invitation of the 
secretary, and with the sanction of the Commissioners, 
to aflbrd the members every information they might 
require. After the committee having gone through a 
a good deal of business that day, he was unwilling to 
: occupy their time. The committee, however, being 
I unanimous in their desire to hear a statement by him 
(Mr. Baldwin) of the present position of the Model Farm 
system, he proceeded to remark that it afforded him 
very great pleasure to attend the meeting and confer 
with the members of that prosperous and most nseful 
society. The system of agricultural education now in 
operation in this country nncler the direction of the 
Board of Education consisted of two distinct branches, 
which were to a great extent independent of each other, 
but which were capable of acting and reacting en each 
other most benefl'cially. Much confusion has arisen 
from not viewing these two branches each on its own 
merits The first branch consisted in blending, in ordi- 
nary rural National schools, instruction in the elements 
of agriculture with the ordinary course of literary edu- 
cation. The Commissioners , have been pursuing this 
combined system of literary and agricultural education 
with varying success for upwards of thirty years. At 
flrst it was not well understood; but at last the efforts 
of the Commissioners were in a fair way of being 
crowned with success. The number of rural National 
schools in which agriculture is taught has been steadily 
increasing of late. In 1862, the number of boys who 
came within the influence of this speciea of instruction 
might be counted by hundreds. They are now more 
than ten times as many. The disposition of the gentry 
and clergy of all denominations is more strongly in favor 
of extending this branch of agricultural education, and 
the Commissioners were doing ail in their power to 
meet the wants of the country. It was needless for him 
to dwell on the importance of this branch of education 
at a meeting of enlightened gentlemen such as he had 
the privilege of addressing. The present time was 
favourable for its extension. The farmers evinced an 
increasing desire to receive It. The Board aimed at 
affording sound elementary notions of modern agricul- 
ture. The knowledge thus imparted would give the 
tenant-farmers a new power of developing the resources 
of their farms. Tffo extension of improved Implements 
and machines rendered it an imperative duty to afford 
elementary knowledge of agricultural mechanism to 
rising labourers. He (Mr. Baldwin) ventured to invite 
the co-operation of the gentry and clergy, in developing 
thoaimpleand inexpensive system of agricultural educa- 
tion, to which he had just referred. The second branch 
I or grade of the Board's system of agricultural educa- 
tion was afforded in the model farms, to which the 
meeting wished that he (Mr. Baldwin) would, on this 
occasion, more particularly address himself. Of the 
model farms it may be said that their establishment 
was forced on the Commissioners. That is to say, the 
results convinced all classes that the state of agriculture 
j which had previously prevailed should as far as possible 
' be superseded by a new system; and many good and 
\ wise men advocated a system of Model Farms, as one of 
the means of accomplishing that object. The Com- 
missioners yielded to the demands made upon them, 
and established some twenty of these farms throughout 
the country. It is not in his (Mr. Baldwin's) province 
to offer any opinion on the policy of the course pursued ; 
but it is now his duty to state, for the information of 
the Society and of the public, that the Farms, as farms, 
are now, one with another, paying a satisfactory amount 
of profit, and exhibiting jndieioas modes of farming. 
The b<h1 of the Belfast Farm is, unfortunately, very 
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toili by the neir implement, by the application of the 
friction wheel and aiiio the greater ease irith which the 
plough could be turned at the headland, are the prin- 
cipal reasons, in my opinion, why the double plongh 
has revived at the present time and acquired such a 
deserved and well -merited popularity. To come now 
to the double furrow plough of the present day, with 
all the improvements that have lately heen made in it. 
To Mr. Tliomas Pirie, Kinqundy, N. B., belongs the 
credit of bringing out the double plough in an entirely 
new form, and especially of fitting to it a friction wheel 
to run behind the plough in the angle of the farrow in 
place of the slade, in order to reduce the draught. 
For his invention he obtained a patent in July, ld67, 
but the plough was first brought to notice in this coun- 
try at the Leicester meeting of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England ,1868. From one cause or the other it 
did not figure very well . at that meeting. It was not 
tried on the dynamometer, but one of his single ploughs, 
constructed on the same principle, was tried against 
the general purpose ploughs, and came out very heavy 
in draught. It had, however, been doing very well in 
Scotland, and Messrs. Fowler, of Leeds, took up its 
manufacture, and soon introduced a considerable num- 
ber, having made several improvements in ' it, prin- 
cipally in the detail of Its construction. The generil 
form of the Pirie plongh is so well known that I need not 
give you a detailed description; suffice it to say that it 
consists of two plough bodies carried on a wrought-iron 
frame work; this frame work is entirely supported on 
wheels, two of which run at an acute angle in the fur- 
rows, one in front, the other behind, and a third wheel 
rnns a good distance on to the land, abont midway 
between the other two, so that the plough is supported 
on threo points at the corners of a triangle. The lead- 
ing furrow wheel is steered by a handle leading to the 
back part of tlie plongh, and handles are entirely dis- 
pensed with, but it is turned round at the headlands 
by depressing the land wheel and steering the leading 
furrow wheel. 

I shall not attempt to describe the various .pat- 
terns of double-furrow ploughs made by the Eng- 
lish and Scotch raakers^our own firm, Howard, 
Hornsby, Ball, Perkins, Pirie, Gray, Murray. Jack. 
Mitchell, and others, who have all been paying the 
greatest attention to the production of the best form of 
double ploughs. Some«*and especially the Scotch 
makers — have more closely followed the general out- 
lines of the Pirie plough; whilst most of the English 
makers— Messrs. Fowler excepted^-have retained the 
handles and general form of the English double plongh; 
but one and all have adopted the friction wheel for 
lightening the draught. The following ai*e some of the 
chief points which should characterize a good double 
plough: 1st. It should not be heavier than is necessary 
for the land it is intended to work upon. 2d. It should 
be strong and simple in construction. 8d. It should 
have good clearance between the two plough bodies, to 
allow the second furrow to pass freely. 4th. It should 
have sufficient height under the beams to prevent any 
accumulation of rubbish. 6th. It should be so arranged 
that the width of the furrows can be easily altered. 
6th. It should have a friction wheel to run at an angle 
in the furrow, to take fhe weight of the hind part of 
the plough, and the fViction against the land side and 
sole caused by turning the INirrow slice. This fViction 
wheel should be adjustable in depth and width to adapt 
the plough to a hard or soft bottom, and a slade should 
be interchangeable with It for special places—such as 



stony ground. 7th. It should bd arranged to lift out 
of work, and turn easily at the headland without cut- 
ting up the ground. 8th. It should have a pur of 
handles of sufficient length for the ploughman to gnide 
It. and assist it round at the headland. 9th. It may 
be furnished with a steering lever if desired, butwlien 
the plough is fdrnlshed with sufficiently long bandies I 
do not contiider it necessary, and it adds to the weight 
and complication. 10th. It should be fitted with the 
best breasts, shares, coulters, and skim ooalters, to 
enable it to do its work efficiently and without waste of 
power. These points wti have endeavored to earry oat 
in our double plough, but I especially wish to draw 
your attention to the principle, invented by my part- 
ner. Mr. Jefferies, which we have adopted for lifling 
and turning them at the headland. Instead of de- 
pressing and locking the leading wheels, we lift the 
plough bodily off the ground in the centre of its length. 
This principle is carried out by ns by adding an extra 
wheel on the off-side of the plough, and this wheel 
(which is simply carried idle when the plough b in 
work) is, together with the land wheel, brought down 
to the ground on reaching the headland. The plonj^- 
man pulls a lever connected with these two wheels, 
which, with the onward motion of the horses, lifts the 
plough bodily on to these two wheels three inches 
above the ground. On these two wheels it rides ronod 
as easily as on a cart, and, being made wide apart, the 
plough cannot be upset. 

We now como to the question of draught. Is 
a double -furrow plough lighter in draught, in 
proportion to the work it haa to do, than a sin- 
gle plongh? Or, in other words, can tlie same 
work be done with less power? This is, aAer all, the 
great point in connection with this subject; and with-. 
out troubling you with all the figures and experiments 
whidi have led to my conclusions, I will endeavor to 
make clear to you the results at which, in ray own 
mind, I have arrived. From the variona dynamome- 
trical ex|)eriments which I have made at various limes 
on very different soils, and in various conditions a^ to 
moisture and drought, together with the repors of 
other draught trials, both public and private, I have 
come to the following conclusions: The comparisons 
are between ploughs exactly alike, so far as their 
breasts, shares and coulters are concerned, and taken 
at the same depth and width of furrow in each case. 
Ist. The old form of double-furrow ploughs, whicli 
had two sladcs, one on each plongh body. to<^ twice 
the power of a single plough fitted with slade. 

(To be continued.) 
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1861, are wanted, to complete sets, and members are 
requested to assist in obtaining them. Other volumes 
wili be given in exchange, or payment made in money, 
if preferred. 



TflE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL FAIR 

or the 

New York State Agricultupal Society 

WILL BE HELD AT ELMIBA, 

Septeaker 30 to October 4, 1872. 

KN^TRIKS CX^OSS -A.UGHJST 31, 

After which date, nothing except fruits and flowers 
can be entered either for cxhibitiun or competition fof 
prises. 

i^l'eui-iilork State Agricultural 0onetg« 

EXECUTIVE MEETING, MAY 21, 1872. 

The Executive Committee met, pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, at the Agricultural Rooms, Albany, od Tuesday, 
May 21, 1872, at 4 o'clock p. m. 

There were present the President, Vice Presidents 
Wing, Thorne. Doncaster, Curtis and Geddea, the Cor- 
responding Secretary, the Treasurer, and Messrs. 
Thayer. Lewis. Swan, Cole, Bristol and Holmes of the 
Executive Committee. 

Letters and excuses for non-attendance were received 
firom Vice President Diven, Messrs. Juliand aad Wads* 
worth of the Executive Committee, and Ex-Presidents 
Faile and Campbell. 

C. H. Rowland, Esq., representing the Board of Su- 
pervisors of Chemung County, appeared before the 
Committee and verbtUly presented the proposition of 
the Board, viz.: to pay over to the Society the sum of 
fifty thousand dollars authorized to be raised by ta± 
pursuant to chapter 212 of the Laws of 1872, such fund 
to be used by the Society for the purchase of land for a 
permanent Fair ground at the city of Elmira, and the 
erection of buildings thereon and improvement thereof f 
said land to be held by the Society upon condition that 
tile State Fairs be held thereon at least once in three 
years for twelve years, and thereafter as often as atai^ 
other one place in the State, and that the County Agri- 
cultural Society of Chemung County may use said 
grounds for holding their annual fairs in the years the 
State Fair shall not be held thereon, the land to revert 
to the county whenever the Society discontinue the use 
of it as above provided. 

Messrs. Armstrong and Van Duser of Elmira, ac* 
companied Mr. Rowland, and Joined with him in 
expressing the desire and expectation of the citizena of 
that place that the State Fair be held there thia year 
upon the giounds to be purchased. 

Messrs. Hutchinson, Johnson and Proctor appeared 
to represent the city of Utica and the new Driving Park 
and Agricultural Association organized at that city, 
and on behalf of the Association offered i^lIl compliance 
with the requirements of the Society as to grounds, 
buildings, forage, steam-power and shafting, for the 
Fair to be held upon the grounds of the Association. 
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other hand, and especially on those farms where the 
staff of men and horses kept has tK;en sufficient to do 
all the work at the right timCi and in a proper manner, 
a considerahle saving in expenditure can 1^ effected by 
the Qse of double ploughs. To show this more clearly, 
I will first take the caseof a farm having three hundred 
acres of arable land, and on which, as affair average, 
twelve horses are kept. Assuming, and in some cases 
I believe the assumption is correct, that no larger num- 
ber of horses need be kept than are sufficient to do the 
ploughing, the following calculation would hold good: 
Six men and twelve horses would be required on such 
a farm to wt>rk six single ploughs, whereas three men 
and nine h(»r8es would work three double ploughs, thus 
saving three men and three horses. The horses might 
be entirely dispensed with by caraful management, and 
the men during the time they would have been engaged 
in using the single plough. These three hundred acres 
of wheat, clover, peas, l)eans. barley, oats, summer land 
or root crops, would talce at least two ploughing each 
per acre on an average, or say six hundred acres of 
ploughing. Taking one acre per day as the work of 
each single plough, or two acres per day as that of each 
double plough, the ploughing would occupy seventeen 
weeks. The following calculation will show the saving 
effected: Interest on the value of three horses at £30 — 
£90 at 5 per cent, £i 10s. ; annual decrease in value, 
at £2 each, £6; hazard of loss at £5 per cent, £4 10s.; 
annual value of food, three horses at 12s. a week, 
£98 128.; shoeing and farriery at £1 each, £3; wages 
of three men for seventeen weeks at 10s., £25 10s. ; to- 
tal, £187 2s.; deduct interest on value of three double 
ploughs at £10. at 5 per cent, £1 10s.; total, £135 12s. 
Say a net annual saving of £135, which is equal to 9s. 
per acre on the whole farm. This may perhaps be an 
extreme case, or at any rate not the most usual way in 
which the saving effected by double ploughs would be 
taken, though I shall give you presently one or two 
statements from practical men corroborative of the 
above calculation. If two horses out of the twelve 
could be dispensed with, it would save £100 a year, or 
68. 8d. per acre. If only one horse out of twelve could 
be sold, the saving would be £60 a year, or 4s. an acre. 
And if no horses are sold, we still have the item of 
wages £25 10s., which is saved, or equal to Is. 8d. an 
acre. On some light land farms where a great deal of 
the work will be done with two horses on a double 
plough, I believe qniteihe above saving may be effected 

Three-furrow ploughs: Indeed, on such farms there is 
no reason why three-furrow ploughs should not be used, 
drawn by three horses, or even four furrow ploughs, 
but one objection to these is the wide headlands they 
make from one plough having to be fixed behind the 
other. Three-furrow ploughs have been made many 
years ago. I found a most interesting account and 
drawing of a three-furrowed plough invented by the 
Rev. Edmund Cartwright, of Woburn, Bedfordshire, in 
the year 1804, which was regularly worked on light 
land with two horses and one man. If this could be 
accomplished then, why not in the present day with all 
our modern improvements, and means for lightening 
draught? 

In support of my statement that a considerable 
number of horses could often be dispensed with, 
I will give you an extract from some remarks made by 
Mr. Stein at a late meeting of the East Lothian Society. 
Refen'ing to the saving from the use of double ploughs, 
Mr. Stein said: " He had reduced his stock from 4i to 
84 pairs of horses (9 to 7), and he could quite as easily 
accomplish his work. He worked the plough with two 



horses in seed furrow, and three horses in stubble. He 
could work also on stubble with two horses, but he did 
not think it was economical to do so. With two horses 
he could turn over two English acres of seed laud per 
day. On stubble land the horses did not go so fast," 
At a meeting of the Haddington Farmers' Club rejwrted 
in the Farmer of Decemlier 25, 1871, Mr. James Wyllb 
read a most able pa|>er on the double plough, and said: 
"On an ordinary sized farm the saving e£Kscted by 
them must be very considerable, and I have do donl>t 
that in some cases from their use a pair of horses might 
be altogether dispensed with, in which cane a direct 
saving of about £100 a year would be at once effected." 
At the discussion which followed, Mr. Smith, of Ste- 
venson Mains, said since introducing this imptemeut ho 
had reduced the number of his horses and now worked 
350 Scotch acres (which are equal to 444 English «cre»} 
with four and a half pairs of horses. Anothor gent!e- 
man calculated the saving at 5s. a day for every duuble 
phmgh he used. That I might be able to speak with 
some degree of certainty of the practical use of donble 
ploughs as tliey had really been proved in work, I ad* 
dressed a series of questions to geotlemeii in varions 
parts of the country who had bought douhle-furn>w 
ploughs from us, and I am glad to take this op|K>rf a- 
nity of thanking those gentlemen publicly for the very 
kind and courteous manner in which tliey acceded to 
my reqnest, and I feel that they have helped me in bring- 
ing this paper before you to-night, and think also that, 
through the medium of your Club, it will not be with* 
out its effect on many who may have hesitated at pre- 
sent to avail themselves of the advantages of donble 
ploughs. I cannot pretend to give you anything like a 
summary of these reports, which are almost all of the 
most favorable character, and in the few Instances 
where double ploughs havo not proved successful, it hss 
either been from a plough being scot which was not 
suitable to the land, or one of the earliest patterns, 
%vhich were not so easy to manage as those we have 
more recently improved. They come from over 100 
English farmers residing in thirty different counties, 
from several in Wales, and a not inconsiderable number 
(14) from Ireland. However, I will give you a short 
summary, and will lay the whole of the reports I havs 
received on the table for any gentleman to look over, 
and also a hook containing an analysis of the answen 
from each one. The reports in answer to the question, 
** How have you got on with your double plough ?'* 
are— *■ Well." »» Very well." "First-rate." *' Ex- 
ceeded my expectations." ** Perfectly satisfied.*' 
** Gould not do without it," and so on. Quantity of 
work done, *' generally double." Number of horses 
required: In answer to the question. '' How many 
horses do you use on your double, and how many on 
your single ploughs ?" there are 107 replies — 

1 uses 2 horses on double to 1 on single. 

8 use 2 do 2 do 

77 use 8 do 2 do 

1 uses 8 do 8 and 2 do 
6 use 8 and 2 do 2 do 

2 use 4 do 2 do 
1 uses 4 and 8 do 8 and 2 do 
1 uses 5 do 8 do 
1 uses 5 do 4 do 
1 uses 5 and 4 do tt do 
1 uses 6 and 5 do 4 and 3 do 

Soil: Out of 111 replies as to nature of soil, 23 sre 
heavy land; 10 are heavy and mixed; 27 are mixed; 
11 are mixed and light; 18 are light; 4 are fen land; 1 
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is stony and rocky, and 17 Are all kinds of soils. Part- 
ing with horses: In answer to the question, ** Will tho 
use of donble ploughs enable you to part with any 
horses ?" Out of 116 reports. 68 say they will be able 
to part with one or more horses; 24 do not say what 
proportion; 9 can part with one out of four; 8 can part 
with one out of five; 6 can part with one out of hix; 1 
can part with one out of seven ; 6 can part with one 
ont of eight; 1 can part with one out often; 1 can part 
with one out of eleven ; 1 can part with two out of four ; 
1 can part with two ont of six; 1 can part with two 
ont of nine. Proportion of work done with doubles: 
In answer to tiie question, '* What prt>portion of work 
can yon do with the double plough 1" the answers vary 
from*' half to three-quarters/' " nearly all," and '* all." 
Difficulty or not with doubles: To the question *' Have 
your men found any difficulty with the doubles?" the 
answers are, ** Very little or none." 

And now to those who ms^y hereafter make trial of 
double-furrow ploughs, let me say -Don't bo disheart- 
ened if the work is not 6o well done at first as 
you oonld wish. A little time, thought and pa- 
tience will soon enable you to cooqner the little 
difliculties that will at first arise, but which you 
will find only small difiiculties after all. The 
two furrows must be carefully watched to see that 
they are equal in breadth and depth, and this point 
well attended to will be half the battle in producing 
good work with any well made double plough. There 
is one short extract from the work of Walter BHth, 
already referred to, which I feet I must give here as too 
good to be lost, on '' The Best Way for the Try all of a 
New Plou^." "And, secondly, having his plough and 
all its accoutrements compleated. then to the tryall of 
it, and therein be sure to make the first tryall of your 
plough upon land, workable and regular lands, not 
upon lands above measure hard, rooty, rnshey, twitchey, 
or any way infeasible, because upon such lands a true 
demonstration of the goodness and trnth of the plough 
cannot be discovered, nor any rule can be observed. 
Because such lands will more easily and suddenly 
wrench, writh, or put a new plough out of its work 
before it be wrought into its work; a rough, new plough 
being somewhat like an unbroken horse, wliicli may 
easily bo spoyled in the hand of a violent madcap rider, 
but if the horse Im kindly used, and taken off* liis un- 
tamedness by degrees, by ease, kindness and patience, 
he is made a horse forever; so after that, in ordinary 
land, your patient, discreet ploughman have well 
scoured your plough, brought it to a true furrow both 
for bredth and depth, and set your irons so it will go 
itself with the very bearing of the hand to keep it 
steady, then you may afterward be bold to put it to 
any service on any lands whatsoever the strength of it 
will abide, and It may be serviceable for many years." 
And to the ploughman he says: '*I shall dismiss my 
ploughman with this exhortment— be as willing to learn 
as thou hast need, and abandon those poor, silly shifts 
men make to preserve themselves ignorant and unser- 
viceable, as they have been ploughmen all their days- 
and are not now to learn ; and men may as well be too 
precise, and better ploughs cannot be made than their 
country affords, and could better have been devised 
they would long since; with hundreds more so childi.ih 
as are not worth an answer; but these exceedingly stifle 
and choke invention." I am afraid I have wearied you 
with so lengthy a paper; but I must not sit down with- 
out thanking you for having invited me to bring this 
subject before your Club, which I have had great plea- 
kure in doing. Our firm has long been known in the 



manufacture and improvement of the plough (now 
nearly ninety years), and I, personally, have had much 
to do with the working and improvement of the plough 
for the last ten or twelve puirs, so that, beyond a mat- 
ter of business, anything relating to the plough is a 
matter of interest to me. 

Mr. Goodwyn said the difllcnlty he saw with regard 
to the introduction of the double-furrow plough was 
the question whether it could be used on heavy land as 
it could be on light or mixed soil. There was no doubt 
it would be a great boon to the light and mixed soil 
farmers; bnt he had considerable doubt whether in this 
heavy land district they would be able to use it more 
than St certain seasons of the year. On the average of 
3'ears hcquesti »ned whether in their district two breasts 
following each other so closely could do t'he work satis- 
factorily. If the double plough could be used only for 
a part of the year, it was quest k>nable whether the 
saving of horse labour could be effected. The imple- 
ment would be very valuable after liarvc*st for stubble 
breaking, and probably it would be available for seed 
ploughing; bnt how would it be for ploughing beet land 
when soaked with water? He shonid be very glad If it 
would answer all the year round, and all would be glad 
to embrace such a system ; but there must be great 
hesitation before they reduced the nnnil)er of their 
horses or men, unless they were certain that they could 
use it all through the year. If he was on a light-land 
farm he should not hesitate to go in for double ploughs, 
and discard the single plough ; bnt In this heavy-land 
district there wore times when it was difficult to get 
the single plough through. 

Mr. Charles Capon said there was no difficulty in 
using the double ploughs fVom the breasts following too 
closely, there being plenty of width between them. 
The friction wheel was a great improvement on the 
sladef there being nothing for the earth to ball on. He 
had bought a double plongh and had tried it, and did 
not doubt it was to be made to do all the year round. 
He confessed that he did not give his a fair trial, for he 
put it on a piece of beet land on a drizzly day., and the 
beet tops being very bad, they got round the wheels. 
The plough, however, did its work as a'ell if not better 
than the single plonghs, and his man liked it. 

Mr. Goodwyn said the double plough necessitated 
wider stetclies, and this would require better drainage. 

Mr. Capon said, whether the stctches were wide or 
narrow, the land wanted to be thoroughly drained. 

Mr. Goodwyn said no doubt, but wide stetches re- 
quired it more than narrow. 

Mr. Robert Garrard said he had had a double plough 
of a Scotch make since Michaelm is, and it had worked 
uncommonly well. Three horses made two ftirrows 
with it more easily than two horses made one furrow. 

Mr. Capon bore testimony to the ease with which 
Ransomes' double plough turned. It turned as easily 
as if in a cart 

Mr. Walton said fifteen years ago he saw a double 
plough, very much like the primitive one which Mr. 
Ransome had shown them in the old book, at work at 
Shotley. It was drawn by two cart-horses and a 
riding-horse, and was worked successfully for years. 

Mr. Capon, in answer t^ Mr. .Jeaffreson, said he 
thought he should set up another double-furrow plough. 

Mr. Ransome, in answer to the President, said that 
the cost of ploughing by the double-plough system 
would be about 6s. 8d. per acre. 

Mr. Capon said the single-plough system cost about 
9s. an acre. 

Mr. Ransomo said that fallows might be very well 
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ploughed by the doiible-fnrrow plough if a deeper 
breast were used; it would be a good plan to keep 
breasts on purpose for such work. The breasts would 
not occupy much time in changing. The double-fur- 
row ploughs could be u^ed on any farm where three, or 
even where two horses were kept— in fact, where there 
was a plough used at all. 

The President said they would And that Mr. Ransome 
had given them something that they could sympathize 
with when he told them that the introduction of ma- 
chinery rested much on the scarcity of manual labour. 
Did they not see some signs that they were about to 
experience a scarcity of labour such as might lead them 
to try a new invention? Ue relied more upon the testi- 
mony of practical men in the information given to Mr. 
Kansome than' upon thedynamometrical trials, because 
that information had been gained under different sets 
of conditions. He quoted Lord Western's saying that 
be would plough with racehorsc^s if he could, to show 
that the speed gained by the double system was valu- 
able. He would suggest a modification of the tires of 
the wheels to prevent clogging in bad weather. 

Mr. Jeaffrcson proposed and Mr. Garrard seconded a 
Yote of thanks to Mr. Ransome. 



CAUSE OF ABORTION IN COWS. 

Paper read before the New York State Dairymen's Asso- 
ciation, January 3, 1872, by M. Qaiuby, of St. Johns- 
viile. 

It is unnecessary for me to give all the conclnsions of 
the commissioners that were appointed to investigate 
this malady. They aro summed up as follows: 

*' 14th. Abortion is a disease which is extremely 
local in character, and confined for the most part to 
particular frirms. 

** 15th. The large majority of farms, even in the in- 
fectoji districts, are free from the disease, while upon a 
few f.iniis the percentage of abortion is high, and the 
disease destructive in its effects. 

"16(h. Farms affected, and those unaffected^ often 
lie in close proximity, with no marked difference in 
physical situation, or in the treatment which the cattle 
receive, to account for the difference in the prevalence 
of abortion." 

They give no theory, and are unable to explain all 
the phenomena attending it. A great difflculty seems 
to be, to show why it should affect one farm, and the 
one adjoining be exempt. I propose to offer an expla- 
nation, showing why one is affected and the other not. 
I am aware that when a mystery has bafHed the inge- 
nuity of the whole community to solve, and that com- 
munity has at the same time offered many theories, 
that arc not accepted, it is very difficult to get even an 
examination of a new one. I hope, therefore, that 
yon may have much patience, examine with candor, 
and judge without prejudice. 

Seth Green saj^s. in his work on trout culture: *'We 
known that the semen of the male is full of animal- 
culfB. These will live for ten or fifteen minutes. There 
is a hole for the reception of animalculae in each egg. 
The egg always sinks into the water with the hole at 
the top. It receives .one of these animalculse only by 
this opening, and closes." 

The study of animal physiology discloses enough 
aimiiar to the above for our purpose of illustration. 
That is. nearly all fully developed, healthy male ani- 
mals, of the higher orders, secrete incalculable num- 
bers of animalculfB like the male fishes, which are 
retained in the body, till opportunity offers to deposit 



a part or all in the proper receptacle. Each or any 
one so deposited, with the favorable circumstances 
attending it, is capable of continuing life in a new being. 

The greatest difference between fish and other ani- 
mals seems to be in the fact that the female discharges 
her eggs, and they arc afterward fecnndated by the 
male. But, aside from this, I wish to show there ts 
much analogy. When this fact in the natural history 
of fishes was understood, it- was at once concluded by 
some thinkers, that if the female fish was taken at 
just the time she was about to discharge her eggs, and 
gently stripped, as in milking, her eggs would be ex- 
pelled, and then if the male was manipulated in the 
same way, the eggs would be impregnated as effectually, 
and more certainly than when deposited by the parent 
fish. Success attended their effor s. When the Yan- 
kees got hold of this, they, in their haste, learned 
another fact, and that is, that the eggs must be fully 
developed, and that the milt of the male must also be 
fully mature. 

Hon. Stephen Ainswarth. in speaking of artificial 
impregnation, says : ** On the other hand, it must be 
just as clear to every one, that if the spawn are taken 
artificially, before they are mature, before the albumen 
is perfectly elaborated, etc., it must be more or leas 
liable to die the first month it commences to feed, from 
its naturally weak condition." '* The longer time the 
spawn are taken before they are ripe, the less in num- 
ber will impregnate and hatch, and the more of those 
that do hatch, will die in spite of all the most skillfol 
grower can do for them. ♦ • • If taken so imma- 
ture that only 30 per cent, can be hatched, they will 
nearly all die within 80 days after they begin to feed, 
certainly if strong feed be given them." Mr. Ainsworth 
seems to have no difficulty to account for the failure of 
the undeveloped fish. We ought not to have any, with 
the calves. 

The failure of these fish, in this stage of develop- 
ment affords cases similar to the abortion in the cows, 
and to the same cause I would attribute nine cases in 
every ten, viz : unripe, immature, imperfect develop- 
ment of the animalculfB, token depoHted in the proper 
receptacle. 

Now. whatever theory we adopt, relative to the 
formation of these life germs, we must admit that 
there is a time when their existence has just com- 
i^enced. That, however small when mature, they 
do not spring into perfect maturity at once, that they 
have a beginning, progress and mature, and if they 
are discharged from the male before they do mature, 
they either fail to impregnate at all, or do it with the 
life germ so feeble from the immaturity, that it cannot 
live to develop an independent healthy being. Among 
all the animals, there seems to be no one more liable 
to exhaust his supply of mature animaluulas than the 
bull in our large dairies, as they are generally managed. 
However rapid the production and accumulation of 
these germs, they must occasionally exhaust the whole. 
No animal seems more disposed to effectually do so 
than the bull. When every particle of mature secre- 
tions is discharged, and another tetuptation is pre- 
sented, there is no hesitation with him; these organs 
are called on for a supply of fluid, immature as it 
must be necessarily. This state of things in some 
dairies is repeated continually for weeks together. The 
muscles of the body are strengthened by proper use. 
but when overtaxed, destroyed. On the same principle 
the male organs being continually stimulated to undue 
action, do not retain the semen* to matnre, and the se- 
cretions cannot be healthy. With some, virility is 
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entirely di«8troyed,i as ia case of young animals. Half 
developed, half formed animalcule ouly are produced, 
and when this excess is repeated till enfeebled action is 
fully established, we must ex]>ect abortion as the re* 
salt of such enfeebled secretions. It does not appear 
to hare been thought possible, that as long as we could 
get it mature enough to produce conception, even 
though it was an abortion, it could be anything less 
than perfect. The considering all material healthy and 
perfect, that will, or does impregnate, is at the founda- 
tion of much erroneous theorizing. The commissioners 
seem to take this view. See report for 1869: *^ Tour 
commissioner desires to be understood in this question; 
he does not, in either report, assert or intend to imply, 
that the age of the bull is likely to influence, in one 
way or another, the probability of a cow once impreg- 
nated carrying her calf to term ; the foetus conceiyed 
by a young bull would be just as likely to live as that 
conceived by an older one; the ovum once having been 
impregnated by healthy material, is under care of the 
dam, to whom we must thereafter look for any stop- 
page in the natural process of gestation." The com- 
missioners do not express a thought that it is possible, 
that unhealthy or undeveloped material can impreg- 
nate. 

The germ might be somewhat developed, like the 
fish eggs, that live for a time, and yet fail half way. 
When the strong bni has rest, after even excess, for a 
few hours qply, for some of these half-developed ani- 
malculsd to fUlly mature or ripen, the result would be 
the full-term calf. Occasionally ho does get a few 
hours' rest, and occasionally some of the cows go the 
full term. When a young bull, or stallion, has been 
nsed to excess, and becomes sterile in consequence, it 
can be accounted for on this principle. Instead of re- 
taining these germs-^as they often are, for months 
after they are matured, as in animals never urged to 
excess — the habit of discharging them when immature., 
is fully established, and continued long afrer the 
stimulus has ceased to operate. The whole system 
becomes demoralized, and discharges are continuous 
and involuntary. 

We find analogy in the vegetable kingdom in the seed. 
The germ of the tree, shnib or plant is enclosed in a 
coating of some kind, to retain and perfect it, till de- 
posited in its proper receptacle, moint earth. The 
kernel of wheat, or grain of mustard, when perfected 
and ripened, is endowed with, and will retain the 
living principle for years, and when received by the 
universal mother, will absorb the nourishment neces- 
sary to develop into an independent being. But how 
is it with tho unripe seed that has not yet matured 
vitality to live beyond a few weeks, after sep-iration 
from the parent stem ? It must die, although sur- 
rounded by congenial elements. The seeds that are 
separated when possessing only vitality sufficient for a 
short time, would sprout and wither like tho animal 
seed half ripened, that thrives for a few weeks, only to 
perish. 

In propagating plants, shrubs, or even trees, it is all 
important that they are sufficiently ripened to retain 
life till self-supporting. Nurserymen, in propagating 
some varieties of the grape, find it necessary to place 
the slips in certain conditions — bottom heat — for a time, 
to develop roots before the leAves; otherwise the slip 
dies in a few days or weeks after the leaves are ex- 
panded. The little rootlets are needed to supply the 
exhalations from the leaves. The unripe animal germ, 
or animalcule, may thrive for a time, but without the 
rootlets or absorbents sufficiently developed in the 



male receptacle to sustain it. it must fail. The cause 
of failure, whatever it is, operates only in districts 
where there are large dairies. In the greater part of 
Greene county, in this State, as in some other river 
counties, pressed -hay is sold extensively. No dairies 
of over a dozen cows are found. Abortions are never 
heard of. The bull is never taxed as where there are 
large dairies. Where large dairies are just established 
it docs not show itself. Every bull is hardy, strong 
and fully developed. It takes time, and perhaps several 
generations, to breed animals with this weakness, pro- 
ducing such disastrous results. Let such exhaustive 
service be called for from a perfectly healthy and 
vigorous animal. Although the foetus of all may be 
carried to the end of the term, the hardiness of the 
parent is not transmitted to all alike. It is conceded 
that qualities are transmitted to offspring; and nothing 
is more likely to follow than the condition of the pa- 
rent at the time of servtec. Now, when the healthy 
condition is exhausted, and by continual irritation, 
fever is produced, and followed by a feeble state at tho 
time, we must expect the calves of such getting to be 
more susceptible to such influences than those begotten 
in perfect health. Let dairymen keep snch calves — 
begotten when weskened — becsnse they are fine in 
form, and they have bulls already weak in points 
where tho greatest strength and vigor is needed for 
what is required. The animal that inherits enfeebled 
constitution, consequently unhealthy, or that state 
susceptible of disease, will be likely to transmit to still 
greater extent this condition to his progeny. When 
several generations have been bred by this excessive 
exhaustion, we have constitutions of both sexes so 
weakened, that we ought, not to expect anything to 
mature. It is much easier to exhaust and run down 
than to build up. We cannot build up strength and 
vigor readily by starting from an excessively weak point. 
As a remedy, then, I would recommend returning to 
first principles — this remedy recommends itself, it never 
has failed — get back to those involved in small dairies. 
Put restrictions on all excess. Procure a bull from a 
herd where there has been no excess for at least several 
generations previously, lest he inherit the weakness 
csusing failure. Keep him excluded from the cows, 
not by shutting him in a dark, close, unhealthy cellar, 
but in the open air. Break him to the halter, and 
never let him serve with more than one leap per day, 
when daily service is likely to be required. 

To show what is generally considered moderation, I 
will quote fVom the Country Gentleman, Nov. 9: 

'' U$e of BulU. — In answer to the inquiry of A. G. 
P.. of Royal Oak, Mich., for tho best success in breed- 
ing, it would be well not to let any bull serve more 
than thirty cows in sixty days, and unless very strong 
not more than twenty. Bulls vary much in vigor, and 
circumstances also vary. The services might be very 
unevenly demanded during the period named. Under 
proper management, a yearling bull will be .considered, 
by most breeders, sufficient for a herd of twenty to 
thirty cows, and ono two years old or over for a herd 
of sixty to a hundred, for the mere getting them with 
calf, but the calves will show it if the bull is over- 
taxed.'' 

The way "the calves will show it," is not mentioned, 
it is presumed it is some sort of weakness. I would 
say if this two year old, should have been bred from 
this weakening process, and then serve *n the usual 
way, one hundred cows in sixty days, that some of the 
calves would indeed "show it," in abortions of one 
month, six months, or even full term. Can not a 
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accomplbhiog what their authors proposed. Great 
nii^ifortUDtfs have, in fact, arisen from the general want 
of correct information as to the real composition of 
sewage. The knowledge of alnlost all persons on thisi 
head is derived from having witnessed the emptying of 
some cessp<K>l, which commonly contaids a black mass 
of putrefaction, bearing but a very small resemblance 
to the slightly disct^oured stream issuing from a 
metropolitan sewer. It may aid us iii our examination 
ir we first inquire into the ordinary chemical composi- 
tion of the sewuge of London, and that of a country 
tnvn such as Croydon. Here we are aided by the 
results of two analyzations made by Professor Way for 
the Commissioners of the Metropolitan Sewers, and of 
a series of examinations made by the chemists engaged 
by the Queen's Commissioners appointed to enqnire 
into the pollution of onr rivers. The metropolitan 
s:wage examined was taken fVoro 1, the Barrett's-court 
s.'wer; and 2, from the Dorset-square sewer. The 
soluble and insoluble contents of an imperial gallon of 
each were as follows (the weights being given in 
grains): 

I. II. 

Organic matter and salts of ammonia. . 801.82 80.82 
Sand and detritus of granite from the 

streets 20.69 46.28 

Soluble silica 12.51 18.26 

Phosphoric acid 10.44 4.17 

Sulphuric acid 14.78 8.91 

Carbonic acid 16.69 12.67 

Lime 24.68 16.77 

Magnesia 2.87 0.07 

Peroxide of iron and alumina 6.20 2.66 

Potash 14.18 8.82 

Soda 1.61 .... 

Common salt 88.24 9.87 



492.26 209.70 

' The considerable difference in the solid contents of 
these two 8{)eciniens will not escape the reader's atten- 
tion. The large amount of potash in the sewage arises 
from the drainage of the granite -paved streets — one 
specimen of this street water was found by the Pro- 
fessor to contain in a gallon 82.76 grains of potash. 

Having thus seen what are the ordinary contents of a 
metropolitan sewer/ next let us inquire into the compo- 
sition of that of a country parish. Here we have the 
valuable re{)ort of the Queen's Commissioners. Their 
labours, be it remarked, were not directed to bolster up 
any particular theory or to support any patent process, 
but simply to find the best mode of rendering sewage 
innoxious and useful. They examined on many occa- 
sions the sewage of Croydon, not only as it issues from 
the sewers, but after it had been passed over the sewage 
irrigated fields of Norwood and Beddington. They 
fonnd in 100 parts of this sewage the following amount 
(iD grains) of I. chemically-combined matters, and II. 
of mechanically -suspended matters. These being de- 
scribed in the following little table before irrigation as 
'' head " and after irrigation as '^ tail " sewage. 

THE NORWOOD BSWAOK. 

February 26th, 1869, solid matters in solution : 

Head 91.70 

Taii 78.20 

Matters in Suspension : 

Head : Mineral 8.68 

" Organic 6.86 

Tail: Mineral 0.00 

** Organic 0.00 

Average composition in 100 parts of the Norwood 
sewage l^fore irrigation and after it had been used in 
irrigation/ September 28 : 

2 



Before. Alter. 

Total solid matters 91.9 81.7 

Organic carbon 8.972 1.621 

Organic Nitrogen ^ .7.586 0.214 

Ammonia 6.032 0.018 

Nitrogen as nitrites and nit rates.. 7. 000 0.848 

Total combined nitrogen 6.664 1.068 

Chlorine 8.66 9.78 

'^ These results," remark the Commissioners, " ex- 
tending over an entire year, show that the effluent 
sewage was, except in a few instances, so far cleansed 
even upon this heavy clay soil, as to be admissible into 
running water without nuisance." 

The following results of analysis (as the Commis- 
sioners add) illustrate the effect of sewage irrigation 
when carried out upon the porous gravelly soil of the 
Beddington meadows by the Croydon Board of Health. 
1 he solid matters contained in 100 parts of the sewage 
December 28, 1869 : 

Head. Tail. 

Solid matter in solution 48.0 62.8 

Ammonia 2.684 0.266 

Mechanically suspended matters.. 8.60 0.0 

The average amount of nitrogen, as nitrates or nitrites; 
and ammonia left In the effluent sewage water of the 
Norwood and Beddington, varies slightly at diffbrent 
seasons of the year — It might, indeed, have been 
reasonably anticipated, that these compoimds would be 
removed with greater avidity by vegetation in spring 
and summer than in autnmn and winter. This is clearly 
seen, observe the Commissioners, by the following table 
which shows the amount (in grains) of nitrogen in these 
three forms, left in lOO.OlK) parts of the effluent waters 
in each of the four seasons : 

Norwood. BeddingtoiL 

Spring 0.892 0.284 

Summer 1.026 1.422 

Autumn 1 422 0.741 

Winter 1.011 0.701 

Of the general results obtained by sewage irrigation 
at Norwo(Kl and Croydon, it is more satisfiictory to me 
to speak in the language of the Commissioners than in 
my own. They remark, when commenting upon the 
works of the Croydon Board of Health, that ''the 
history of the facts connected with sewage irrigation at 
these places, has been sufficiently prolonged to make it 
now thoroughly trustworthy and instructive. At Nor- 
wood, about 60 acres of low-lying clay laud, with suffi- 
cient slope for natural surface drainage, has been well laid 
out by Mr. Baldwin Latham, C.E. The drainage of 
about 4,000 people is received into a subsidence tank 
at the upper end, and thence fiows along surface carriers 
arranged both nearly in contour and down the slope. 
The fall in these carriers varies fk-om 1 in 100 to 1 in 
1,000, and the water stopped at intervals in their course 
flows over the edges, and so finds its way over the sur- 
face of the land. Plots varying in size from one to 
three acres are irrigated at once, according to the 
abundance of the supply, which, especially in summer 
time, when it is most wanted, is barely sufficient for 
the irrigation of the land. Neverthefess, very good 
crops of Italian rye grass are cut five or six times a 
year, and a ready sale is obtained for the produce, at 
prices varying from 9d. to Is. 8d. per rod, or £6 to £10 
per acre, and the Croydon Board of Health have in this 
way obtained a revenue of £22 per acre during nine 
months of 18-38, and £26 per acre in 1860, which, spread 
over the population to whose drainage it is due, 
amounts to about 8s. 9d. per head per annum." The 
power thus evinced by the grasses to remove the 
noxious matters of sewage will not escape the reader's 
attention. Of the mechanically suspended matters, 
both at Norwood and at Beddington, the whole appear 
to have been removed at the period of the examination 
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and middea sewage was fontid to yield 11.54 to 10.66 
parts in water*closet sewage. *' it is^ therefore, a 
fallacy," say they, '' to suppose that by merely keeping 
solid excrement out of our rivers the sewage pollution 
of the latter is prevented. There exists a remarkable 
similarity of composition in the sewage of each descrip- 
tion of town. The proportion of putresoible organic 
matter in solution in the sewage of midden towns is 
but slightly less than in water-closet towns, whilst the 
organic matter in suspension is somewhat greater in the 
former than the latter. For agricultural purposes ID 
tons of water-closet sewage may be taken to be equal to 
about 12 of midden sewiige. The retention of the solid 
excrements in the midden is not, therefore, attended 
with any considerable diminution in streugth of the 
sewage, although its volume is somewhat reduced. 
Neither it the ctue autftiantially different where earth- 
cloeete are eubttitated far middens ; for the sewage from 
Broadmoor Lunatic Asylum, in which these closets are 
piirtially used, exhibits no degree of exceptional weak- 
ness. It seems hopeless, therefore, to expect any 
substantial rednction of sewage pollution by dealing 
with solid excremeutitious matters only.'' 

Lastly, we liave to consider the extent of land needed for 
the purification of the sewage of towns, varying as it ever 
does with the amount of water supplied to the inhabi- 
tants, and the storm and land water which find their 
way into the sewers. On this branch of our inquiry 
Mr. Little add.8, '' The quantity of land required for 
the disposal of all the sewage of a town should be a 
serious consideration, and the farmer will be wise to 
provide land according to the estimated increase of the 
population. He will, however, have very considerable 
difficiflty in deciding at the present time upon the 
acreage of land which ought to be put under sewage. 
For the puriftctUion of the sewage has been hitherto far 
more studied than its utilization. This fertilizer, of 
wlitch we are beginning at last to understand the true^ 
value, has hitherto been treated as wkste, and much 
laud has been occupied simply for the purposes of 
filtration. The capacity of the soil in this respect is 
well-nigh unlimited. The Rivers Pollution Com- 
missioners give it as their opinion, that five acres of 
land, drained six feet deep and thoroughly well, will 
suffice for the purification of the sewage of 10,000 
persons, if it be only divided into equal plots, each of 
which shall receive the sewage of six houses. The 
object of the sewage-farmer will be, of course, to spread 
it over the largest area compatible with remuneration; 
the prevention of waste and the extraction of nitrogen 
will be his chief cares. Hopeless, indeed, may he be of 
the realization of any pecuniary result should he select 
such a farm as Barking for his model. At that place, 
if Mr. Morgan's method of calculation be reliable, the 
sewage of no less than 336 persons was poured over 
every acre in 1870. The opinions of practical men now 
point, however, to 60 or 60 as the number of persons 
who can beneficially jcontribute to each acre. As a 
matter of fact, at least double that number yield 
ammonia to most of our sewage-farms. At Croydon 
100. at Bedford 140, at Banbury 80, and at Aldershot 
80 individuals thus contribute; but Mr. Hope, with the 
light of recent experience, descending from 60 to 40, 
from 40 to 80, and from 30 to 20, is now strongly of 
opinion that the latter number represents something like 
the normal proportion of human beings whose sewage 
should be disposed of per acre; and for this sitnple 
reason, that he is sanguine enough to believe that by 
proper management the whole of the nitrogen derived 
from such a number of persons can be restored through 
the soil, that only our present ignorance prevents our 
securing crops which will pay for such an application, 
and that vegetation is unable beneficially to appropriate 
a greater amount. With such differences of opiuion, 



although enough land should at any rate be secured ; 
and, f(jr reasons which I shall presently enter into, I 
think the farmer should not estimate more than 40 or 
60 persons to the acre, and possibly less than either of 
those numbers. 

*' The quantity of water supplied to the population 
will determine approximately the strength and amount 
of sewage on which he has to depend, assuming that 
the storm-water is excluded from the sewers, and that 
(hey do not receive land drainage to any extent. It is 
almost impossible for the farmer to deal satisfactorily 
with sewage which will be infinitely increased in 
quantity (at the same time that it is diluted in strength) 
when he least requires an addition in such a shape. 
Nevertheless so little attention has been paid to this 
important point, that at Bedford, where the supply of 
water to the inhibitants reaches but 160.000 gallons 
daily, the average quantity of sewage which reaches the 
puraping-station is no less than 600,000 gallons. At 
Warwick, the sewage amounts to double the quantity 
of water supplied to the population; and at Dover, 
with 1,000,000 gallons of water-supply, the discharge 
from the sewers amounts to 8.600,000 daily. Where 
each inhabitant is supplied with 80 gallons of water per 
diem, a total of 60 tons per head per annum will be 
available for sewerage purposes; and, as this is a fair 
and liberal, but at the same time not excessive supply, 
we may take it as a basis for our calculations on the 
subject. This quantity, where 60 persons contribute 
to each acre, will give a supply of 2,6U0 tons of sewage 
per acre per annum, equivalent to a vertical depth of 
26 inches, which, in dry districts, will fully equal that 
of the rainfall ; while taking 100 persons as contributors, 
no less than 5,000 tons of sewage, containing ammonia 
of the value of upwards of £40 per acre will have to be 
disposed of, and, I ne.ed hardly add, in a great degree 
wasted." 

All our researches, then, lead to but one conclusion 
(and in this the Commissioners concur) that there is 
no available way of purifying the sewage of towns to be 
compared to that of the irrigation of land. It is thus, 
indeed, that we follow in Nature's steps, for it is to the 
vegetable world that has ever been assigned the 
assimilation of the decomposing matters of the tenants 
of the earth, and its waters, that would otherwise be 
destructive to animal life. 



BOTLEY AND SOUTH HANTS FARMERS' CLUB. 
[From ttkeMark Lane Exprtee^ Feb. 6, 1878.] 

At the January meeting, at Botley, Mr. William 
Warner in the chair, the subject for discussion was 
" Root Cultivation, with reference to the best intervals 
or distances apart for various roots, so as to secure the 
heaviest acreage and the best quality." 

Mr. James Withers said: I may first of all state 
that it was entirely owing to the prizes awarded for 
roots by this club and others of similar kind which first 
led me to think of and to afford me an opportunity of 
forming an opinion as to the right number of roots 
required to the rod to ensure the greatest acreage 
weight. And thus, by comparing one field with another, 
with their respective numbers of roots, and their weights 
during a course of years and through various seasons, 
it assisted me in coming to a conclusion as to the right 
number of roots per rod to make up the greatest weight 
per acre. This is evidently one of the best seasons for 
a plant of all kinds of roots we have had for many 
years past; and it was possible this season to secure 
any amount of plants to a given space of ground ; in 
fact, I do not know a season when a good plant of all 
kinds was so easily obtained. And in taking a survey 
of the root crop while passing from field to field, and 
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of Choae roott: and m the few nnmbers, or thinj 
hoeing, predominate, and seldom gain prizes, I 
believe that many or all as have more or less been 
guilty of too thinly hoeing for some years past, and 
this affords me a place to say a word or two on this part 
of the sahjeet. The hoeing business has very much to 
do with the root crop irrespective of nnmbers and dis- 
tances. The work of both horse and hand-hoe should 
be pushed forward as early as possible, and even in bad 
wet seasons it will not do to wait. Weeds will grow, 
and most in wet weather, and are much easier destroyed 
while in a state of infancy. Too much waiting for fine 
weather proved the bane of the swede crop in many 
cases last year which came under my notice ; and many 
a field which promised well in their early stages be- 
came choked with weeds and stunted in the r after 
growth, and the hoeing bnsiness was also rendered much 
more expensive fW>m the want of earlier attention. 
Leaving the largest plants is another thing worthy of 
our notice. The difference in two men's work in the 
same field is sometimes very striking; one of whom, 
leaving the largest plants while thinning or setting out, 
and the other, regardless of such, mo^e frequently 
leaving the small ones. This is another evil for which 
there is no after remedy. It is, therefore, evident that 
our practice with regard to numb<Ts and distances em- 
braces a very wide scope, and consequently affords a wide 
field for observation. I have very briefly introduced 
this subject, and have stated my views on it, and we as 
as men of business should be able at all times to give, 
if required, some reason for what we practice. That 
much depends on the right number of roots on the land 
to produce heavy crops I feel certain, and as there 
mnst be among all the various numbers which I have 
stated some right one, I hope that the members present 
will freely give us the benefit of their ideas on the sub- 
ject, in order that we may come to some conclusion as 
to what that number should be to produce the best 
results. 

Mr. J. Blundcll said : Some people outside the Club 
had said, '' Why the subject is very well understood; 
everyone knows what will be brought forward." Grant- 
ing that was the fact, he must appeal to them whether, 
as members of that club, they would exclude the 
rising generation of young men, who were coming 
forward day after day as agriculturists, from a knowl- 
edge which some of those gentlemen claimed to possess. 
But they were living in an era when there was always 
something new to be learned, and that was why the 
snbject under discussion was of immense importance. 
When he considered there were something like 400,000 
occupying ^nants, he computed that during the last 
twenty-one years they had had about 20,000 new far- 
mers added to the number of agriculturists every year. 
Then, if this was the case, why should they wish to 
deprive these young men of the knowledge which they 
pf)ssessed twenty or twenty-five years ago by shutting 
out such a subject as the one that day from discussion ? 
Therefore Mr. Withers was to be commended for having 
introduced it, and he was a man of practical experience, 
as he had been a judge for several years at their root 
shows, and in that position they could always learn 
something. Tliey had a chance of comparing the roots 
grown, the various methods of cultivation adopted, and 
learn things which it was always difficult to get hold of 
without one had practical observation. Coming more 
closely to the subject, he thought the points they had 
to look to with regard to the root crop were the distance 
apart they should have them in order to secure the 
greatest weight and of most feeding value, and also the 
hardihood of tlie crops, in order that they might with- 
stand the great changes of our fickle climate. The all- 



important point which they desired in the cultivation of 
root crops, and it was a difficult one, was to learn the 
number of roots they should save per rod to give them 
the advantages he had named. Another point was they 
had not hoers in the present day who would take such 
pains as those did who were formerly employed. This 
was a matter of immense importance. With animals 
so it was with the roots. If they wished to have good 
animals they would select the best, in order to produce 
a good stock, and it was just as necessary in the hoeing 
out of turnips that pains should be taken to leave 
the best and finest in the rows, so that they might be 
able to produce a better crop. Therefore it was of 
immense importance that they should have the right 
number per rod, and that they should also press on the 
labourers who hoed the tuiiiips to leave the healthiest 
in the rows. One question was whether they might 
not manure the laud too highly, and, although they 
could drive the roots up to 20 or 80 tons by these means, 
still they might be less capable of withstanding the 
changes of the climate than others which were not 
forced by an extra quantity of manure. Mr. Withers 
had very properly observed that some few years ago 
they were satisfied with twenty inches between the rows 
and about 108 to 110 roots to the rod. But if they 
took twenty inches between the rows he thought they 
losl the advantage of interculture. Therefore he 
thought that if twenty-four inches were allowed it 
would leave 120 or 180 roots per rod. With regard to 
the turnip crop he would, generally speaking, follow 
suit with the swedes, and he believed they would have 
them thick enough if they had the rows two feet apart. 
Then with reference to the mangold crop they found 
that the heaviest weighted ones were those which were 
grown at the greatest distance apart, but he believed 
the same argument he had used with regard to the 
swedes would hold good with the mangold. If they 
had the larger size mangold they would find that they 
grew very rooty and lanky, and it made it difficult to 
prepare them for the cutter. Ue thought if the roots 
were grown in greater numbers they would be of better 
quality, although not so large, and thus the same rule 
would apply to the mangold as the swede. And there 
was another question with regard to mangold. Some 
twenty years ago it was proposed to give a prize fur 
mangold sown late, and it was decided that they should 
not sow until after the 6th of July. That for a number 
of years was adhered to. and with very great success, 
lie remembered taking a prize with some which 
weighed twenty-six tons to the acre, and they were of 
very good quality. The question was whether they 
could not have a good crop by sowing late as well as 
early. He had been told by a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood that he had been feeding his slieep off 
mangold which had not been ir^ured by the very severe 
frost we had at the latter part of the year. Thus it 
struck him very forcibly whether they could not grow 
mangold of sufficient hardihood to withstand the changes 
of the season. There was a system by which he 
thought they might be able to do this. With sugar- 
beet they had to cover up the roots in order to preserve 
them, and as it was well known that the part of the 
root which was under the ground was of more feeding 
value than that which >va8 above it, ho saw no reason 
why the mangolds should not be covered with earth. 
If they followed this and earthed them up he thought 
mangold might be left in the field with impunity to 
stand the chances of the winter. He did not say they 
could do the same with swedes, but the mangold had a 
far higher value. They know very well if the swede 
was frozen in the bulb it lost in quality. He did not 
think the same rule would hold good with the mangold, 
and he thought if they were earthed up they might 
leave them in the land with comparative impunity. The 
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children io the first instance he would not say, but he 
believed it would be more desirable to have the plants 
hand weeded rather than that thousands of plants should 
be destroyed through the negligence of the labourers in 
their desire to earn a little more money. They found 
that the past season had been favourable for large roots, 
bat that these did not come from the places where there 
was a large acreage-*-only fh>m the spots where there 
were a few roots. They seldom came fVom where the 
acreage prises were won. He might mention that last 
year they had as much rain in the three months which 
were so conductive to the growth of roots as they had 
in any other six months. The rainfall had been about 
thirty inches^about six inches in the other quarters, 
and twelve inches during the months of August, Sep- 
tember, and October. The last two months particularly 
it waa excessive. He did not mean to say but that the 
root crop might have been better with less rain, but it 
showed the importance that there should not be a long 
interval without rain. With reference to mangold he 
believed that the manure should not be close to the seed, 
but with the swede it was different. He believed the 
subject they had discussed was not only of interest to 
members of the Club, but it was also of importance to 
those who were outside and the community in general . 
The Chairman thought the paper and the remarks 
which had followed it had shown that the subject waa 
not so fully understood by all as it had been made out, 
and that when the roots had been left in the hands of 
the labourers it had often turned out unfortunate for 
them. The year before la^t he was very much d issatifled 
with his root crops, and he determined not to allow his 
men to use the broad hoe. He sent into Southampton, 
and had some made varying from five to seven inches, 
and he made his men use them. He had gone into a 
calculation, and he found it would be much more 
desirable that the roots should be left thicker. Some 
rows were left eighteen inches and others two feet apart, 
with less intervals between the plants. Probably the 
roots left at eighteen inches would produce the heaviest 
crop, but a great deal depended upon the cultivation, 
and he thought, as being a fallow crop, there was an 
advantage in the two feet distance. By this they had 
the advantage of cultivating the soil and of keeping the 
crop clean. He quite agreed with Mr. Withers that the 
planting of mangolds and swedes the distance apart he 
had named would produce the heaviest crop and also 
the best quality. They all knew mangold was a very 
greedy feeder, and therefore if they gave them too much 
manure and space they would deteriorate; their object 
should be to distribute the manure so as to have not 
o ily an average weight of roots but also of good quality, 
a<t he thought that was the principal thing they desired 
with reference to the root crop. Mr. Blundell had 
alluded to the growing of mangold which should stand 
tlie winter. In sowing mangold to stand the winter 
they should take care that the plant should be able to 
retain its feeding qualities, and therefore they should 
be careful as to what manure they used. 

Mr. James Withers having replied, the following 
resolution was submitted and agreed to unanimously : 
" That in the opinion of this meeting, in order to secure 
the heaviest acreage of roots and of good quality, it is 
desirable to leave a larger number of roots per rod than 
is usually considered sufficient; that swedes may be 
recommended to be grown two feet from row to row with 
intervals of 12 to 14 inches between the plants; that 
mangold may be grown two or .three inches wider in the 
rows, and turnips somewhat closer, according to time 
of sowing, whilst carrots should Up left about four times 
ss thick as mangolds.*' 

Votes of thanks to Mr. James Withers lor his paper, 
and to the Chairman, were passed. 



PRINCIPLES AFFECTING CULTIVATION, MANUR- 

ING AND CROPPING. 

The following is part of the report in Bellas Weekly 
Meeaenger, of the disoassion which followed the reading of 
Mr. Mechi's paper on this subjeot, at the London Farm- 
ers' Clab, May 6: 

Mr. C. 8. Read» M. P., said he desired to answer the 
last speaker in regard to the loientifio and theoretical 
farmers when thoy came into a diitriet. Mr. Smythies 
said they were pooh-poohed and pat down, and were 
objeoti of ioom and deriiion. He (Mr. Read) thought it 
depended on how those scientifio gentlemen eomported 
themselves. (Hear, hear.) If they came, fancying that 
everybody was ignorant, and that they alone knew the 
secret of farming, and if they put forth their various 
nostrums, and said that thev alone were right, then what 
Mr. Smythies had said might be true; but on the other 
hand, he (Mr. Read) would say that the majority of 
English farmers of the present day hailed with delight 
any gentleman who could come and teach them how to 
improve their agriculture, especially if they would do it 
practically, and not all from books and on theory. (Hear, 
hear.) Only last December the committee of the Far* 
mere' Club received the melancholy news that their 
esteemed friend, Mr. Mechi was going to withdraw him- 
self from the committee and club ; and the club hesitated 

' to receive the notice and asked Mr. Mechi to reconsider 
the matter ; and the result was that lo-night Mr. Mechi 

I was quite himself again. (Hear, hear.) His natural 

' force was by no means abated — (hear, hear)< — he was 
always telling, and always amusing, and now he had 
gone beyond himself in scientific researches. (Laughter 
and *< hear, hear **) He (Mr. Read) did not wish to say 
anything against science. A good deal was said in favor 
of science, apparently to the disparagement of practice 

I without science, but practice with science. (Hear, hear.) 
What had science taught the farmer that he did not 
know before? Could Professor Voeleker say what results 
chemistry had told the farmer that he did not know 
twenty years ago? He know that science had explained 
the eauHe, and most interesting, entertaining, and 
profitable that explanation might be; h|^t at the same 
time, had the farmer not known that the rotation of 
crops, even from the time of the classic writers, was 
necessary? Had they not known, before the days of 
Arthur Toung, all the advantages of clay burning, which 
now seemed the newest hobby at Tiptree? Had they cot 
known that oil cake manure was the best; rape dust, 
guano, and even the more modern introduction of what 
used to be known as saltpetre? However valuable they 
might regard science as an adjunct to the farmer, they 
must not suppose it did more than tell the farmer the 
causes of all the results which he had long ago made out 
by practice. (Hear, hear.) Referring to Mr. Meehi's 
observations as to the quantity of wheat imported, thoy 
must remember that economical reasons governed that, 
and that if wheat could be grown cheaper abroad than 
here, wheat would go out of cultivation here in the end, 
although it might be much better for the nation that 
the land should be kept as arable land; but on the other 
hand, with the increased expenses on arable land in the 
shape of labor, there was no doubt that the land in this 
country would rather be turned into grass. With regard 
to Mr. Meehi's facts, he would like to touch on one, vis., 
his idea of manuring the subsoil, and he would convict 
him out of his own mouth, for Mr. Mechi said : '* Yea 
cannot manure the subsoil because the whole of the 
manure is retained in the top soil;" and then he said 
that when he applied a lot of liquid manure to a field that 
was drained five feet deep, the water ran through the 
subsoil and emerged from the drain discolored. 
Mr. Mechi : Down the cracks. 

Mr. Read: Down the cracks; but it proved that the 
liquid manure went into the subsoil. Every tiller in 
Norfolk knew that they did not want to manure the sub- 
soil ; the great thing was to have the manure in the top- 
soil. If Mr. Mechi were to sow a quantity of guano in a 
hunery gravel soil, he would find a portion of the manure 
washed far below the roots of the plant. Then Mr. Mechi 
had referred to sewage. What had science done for sew- 
age and for ihe manure of towns? Sanitary and hydrau- 
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THE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL FAIR 

or THE 

New York State Agricultural Society 

WILL BE HELD AT ELMIRA, 

September 30 to October 4, 1872. 
KNTTRIKS CIL.OSIC -A.XJC3-UST 31, 

After which date, nothing except fruits and tlowers 
can be entered either for exhibition or competition for 
prizes. 

i>I^eui-|{ork 0tate Agricultural Bocietg. 

EXECUTIVE MEETING, JULY 12, 1872. 

The Executive Committee of the New York State 
Agricultural Society met at the Rathbun House, 
Elmira, on Friday, tbe 12th day of July, 1872, at 10 
o'clock, A. M. 

There were present, the President, Vice-Presidents 
Wing, Doncaster, Curtis, Diven, Angel and Pendry, 
the Corresponding Secretary, Messrs. Jutland , Bristol 
and Holmes of tbe Executive Committee, and Ex- 
President Falle. 

Letters and excuses for non-attendance were re* 
ceived from Vice-President Thome, Messrs. Thayer, 
Lewis, Swan and Cole of the Executive Committee, 
Ex'Presidcnt Church and the Treasurer. 

Tlie minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. 

The following appointment^ of Superintendents of 
Departments at the Fair were made, viz: 

Cattle — Thomas V. Maxon. Adams. 

Horses — John F. Quick, Suspension Bridge. 

Sheep and Swine — C. Porter Root, Butternuti. 

Poultry — Chauncet Bolghton, Waterford. 

Iinplernents^ etc. — Julius W. Smith, Fairmount. 

Grain, etc. — Russell W. Pratt, Fort Edward. 

Fruits^ Flowers.^ J AUE8 Vick. Rochester. 

And the appointment of tbe Superintendent of 
Mechanics' Hall was refetred to Vice-President Wing, 
in charge of the Miscellaneous Department. 

The Committee then proceeded to the selection of 
Judges for the approaching Fair. 

On motion of Vice-President Curtis, it was ordered 
that at the approaching Fair all thoroughbred cattle 
be judged (as far as practicable) by the scales of 
points adopted by the society, except Holsteins, for 
which no scale exists, and excepting also that for Jer- 
seys the scale now in preparation by the American 
Jersey Cattle Club be used, if perfected in time, 
otherwise the scale of points established by the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Jersey, as used in that Island 
and not as lately in use at the Fairs of this Society. 
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The Committee then proceeded to open the bids 
sent in for erecting the proposed buildings at Ehnira. 
being five in number. 

On motion of Vice-President Angel the following 
resolution was adopted: i 

Resolved, That it Ih the sentiment of the Execntivo 
Comnittte« of the New York State Agricultural Soci- 
el}', that in case the citizens of liocliester shall dunnte 
to the Society suitable and eligible grounds for the 
jmrpose, embrncing not less than fi(\y acres, that city 
sliould be designated as one of the points for a permanent 
location of the Fairs of the Society. 

On motion of Vice-President Wing, it was 

Retohed, That this board approve of the acceptance 
by the Building Committee of the proposition of Mr. 
Charles U. Spaulding, for the orectiim of the bnild- 
ings, fences, etc.. on the Ehuira Fair Grounds for the 
Fum of $31,200, according to tlie plans and specifica- 
tions piepared by the Society *s architect. 

EXECUTIVE MEETING, AUGUST 9. 1872. 

The Executive Committee of the New York Slate 
Agricultural Society met at the Agricultural rooms, 
Albany, on Friday, the 9th day of August, 1872. at 

10 A. M. 

There were present, the President, Vice-Presidents 
Wing. Doncasier and Geddes, the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, the Treasurer, Messrs. Thayer, Lewis,. Swan 
and Bristol of the E.xecutive Committee, and Ex-Presi- 
dent Faile. Letters and excuses for non-attendance 
were received from Vice-President Thorne, Mr. Juli- 
jind: Mr. Holmes and Ex*Presidents Patrick, Campbell 
and Church. 

The miuutes of the last meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

The Secretary reported that the second contractor 
for the Elmira buildings having abandoned the work on 
ihe 29th ult., such members of the Building Committee 
as could be assembled had conferred upon the subject, 
and had accepted a proposition made by Mr. Bristol, 
viz.: that he would, if possible, make a contract with 
Mr. Charles C. B. Walker, of Corning, for the Society, 
on the same terms as the last previous contract, and 
if unable to do so, would proceed as agent of the So- 
ciety to purchase the material and erect the buildings, 
fences, etc. That Mr. Bristol had made such contract 
with Mr. Walker, inducing him to take it only by 
promising his own aid in carrying it out. and that work 
had been begun and was proceeding rapidly. 

Whereupon, Mr. Thayer offered the following resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved, That the action of the Bnildiog Committee 
and the execution of the contract with Mr. Charles C. 
B. Walker, of Corning, for $ij4,000, are approved. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee approve of 
ihe expenditure by the Building Committee of such 
sum as may, in their judgment, be necessary for the 
grading and improvement of the grounds at Elmira, 
with all the economy possible, but that said committee 
shall not expend upon the Elmira grounds and build- 
ings in the aggregate more than ten thousand dollars in 
excess of the amount received from Chemung county. 

Which resolutions, after debate, the question being 
put, were adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Bristol, it was 

Resolved, That the fence on the south line of the 
fair ground at Elmira be .set back four feet, in case it 
fthall bo necessary, to conform the line to that of the 
street on the west side of the railroad. 

And, on motion, the Committee adjourned. 



HOME PRODUCTION OF EGGS AND POCLTKY. 

(From Beirt Messenger of July 15th, 1872.) 

At a late meeting of the Breconshire Chamlter nf 
Agriculture, Mr. M. Kiunard B. Edwards, of Saru 
Farm, Bridgend, read a paper on *' The lionw Pn'Uuc- 
lion of Eggs and Poultry in a Commercial point if 
View,'* from which we make the following extracts : 

*' Whatever we have to pride ourselves n]>vn as a 
nation, it certainly is not the quality or quantity of our 
poultry; and, as long as we continue to look abroad fi>r 
this stupendous supply of eggs (500 millions) the Icm 
we say about <»ur |»oullry or poultry shows the b«'tt< r. 
Until within the Inst y«'ar or so the prices asked by the 
breeders of the best slock. ft>r really good birds have 
\>een so exorbitant as to preclude the farming and cot- 
tage classes from purcliasing, however much thvy 
might be inclined to improve the stock; but now g4H>d 
stock birds are to be had at 7s. 6d to 10s. each. ;itid 
this cannot be considered a great price for a hnge 
Brahma cock weighing 9lbs. or lOlbs., and ogps from 
thfse bird-* are now advertised in any number fr<im 3^. 
to 5s. the setting. I will direct my remarks particularly 
to .several newly introduced breeds of foreign fowl, and 
endeavour to point out the particular advantages these 
several breeds of fowl pos.sess in a pecuniary or com- 
mercial point of view. I will commence wiih tl.o 
Brahma, as being probably the most generally useful 
and important of the comparatively new introductions. 
The advantages that this breed po?*sesses pre-eminently 
over all other birds, are its extreme kindncMi. docility, 
great .size, and being a good layer, especially thiongb 
the winter months, when eggs are most scarce and val- 
uable. The Brahma is a good winter layer and equal 
to the Cochin as a sitter and goo<i mother to reir 
stroikg and hardy chickens, and when crossed with the 
Dorking, produces admirable epg-laycrs. 

It is not uncommon for Brahma cocks to attain the 
weight of 12tbs. and 14lbs., and hens lOlbs. and 
121bs., each bird. This is about the weight of t\To 
couples of common barn-door fowl. The I1<'U- 
dan is the celebrated French fowl (the Dorking 
of France). The advantages this breed possesses are 
its early maturity and great jeadiuess to fatten, being 
particularly light in the bone and delicate iik flesh; it 
is also a precocious layer of large white eggs, througl.- 
out the year, never desiring to sit. It is no exaggrrA- 
tion to say that the Houdan will fatten npon the same 
food that will scarcely keep other fowls in ordinary con- 
dition. The Crcve (5oeur is a magnificent jet black 
bird of very con.siderable size, and possibly the uioit 
precocious fowl known to fatten. These birds are now 
well established in this country, so much so, indeed, 
that it is easier to jjurchase thoroughly pure and goini 
specimens for stock purposes here than it is in France. 

Among the most celebrated of the Engli&h breeds 
come flrst the Dorking, followed by the game and Hani- 
hurgh. The disadvantages the Dorking possess are 
the delicacy and difficulty in rearing the chickens, and 
the liability of the breed to disease, save in the excep- 
tionally warm and dry localities. The game is to the 
other breeds, what the race- horse is to the more com- 
mon breeds of horses. The value of the game lies 
rather in itfl great courage, bold spirit and great beanty, 
rather than in possessing any super-excellent qualities 
in a commercial sense. The Hamburgh varieties have 
been established for centuries amongst us. and may l»e 
looked upon as an English fowl, although the fi^'st 
stock was probably brought here by a Dutch mer- 
chant trading with this country. Such precocious sud 
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determined epg-layers are tlieso birds that tliey have 
earned the well merited name of ever3*-day Kiyers or 
everlasting layers. It is not at all uncommon for Ham- 
btirghs to lay from 200 to 280 eggs in the year, and 
occasionally three hundred are obtained from a single 
bird. Two hundred and forty would, I think, l)e a tair 
average yiidd from this breeil. For table purposes 
tliey cannot be much considered, owing to their small 
8i/.o. They are, however, plump and well flivored, 
and make excellent roast chicken. They are small 
eiitei*s and very busy caterers for themselves and ob- 
tain a larger proportion of their necessary food by 
Hoarcbing about for it. In thi^ respect they, with the 
game, are essentially a farmer's fowl. 

The black Spanish or the uhite-fnced Spanish can- 
not now Ije considered other than a fancy fowl. The 
Spanish have ever been noted as good summer Inyers 
of a large white egg. and were it not for its black legs, 
w.iul.l bo hijjhiy estee.ne.l forta'ole purposes from the 
whiteness and delicacy of its flesh. The first thing to 
be considered by th«»se who keep ftiwls should be to 
obtain that breed most suited to the climate of the ! 
locality, as well as the accounnodation and convenience ! 
of the individual jioultry keeper. To the farmer who ; 
possesses an unlimited gra.ss run, w'lli farmstead well | 
Blieltered and soil dry, the Houdau or Brahma Dorking 
would be found the most generally useful and profita- 
ble breed to keep. As layers, co»isidering the size of 
tlieir eggs, they are not to lie surpassed; and as table 
birds, heavy, large and meaty, with readiness to 
fatten and quick growth to maturity, they will always 
command a ready market and the highest price. 

To the cottager who is obliged to confine his fowls 
within a narrow space the Brahma, or Crcve C(eur will 
probably bo found the most j)rofltable and satisfactory, 
combining egg-producing power and flesh-forming pro- 
X)ensity In the same bird, and less likely to suffer from 
confinement than any other bird, as they are found to 
thrive in a sj)ace where Iloudans, Dorkings or Ham- 
burghs wouhl pine and die. For the production of 
eggs in wijiter these birds are not to be surpassed, and 
this is a necessary qualification for the profitable keep- 
ing of fowls in a confined state, inasmuch as the in- 
creased price eggs obtain in winter will compensate for 
the increased cost of keeping fowls depending entirely 
upon hand fjeding. 

There are certain rules that must l>e practiced to ' 
inake fowls profitable. The first is to kee]> your stock 
young, and clear off' your birds at that ago at which 
tlH'V leave the largest profit. Secondly, to hatch your , 
chickens as early in the spring as possible, so as to give i 
thcui advantage of the entire summer, to hasten them 
to laying maturity., and so obtain as early a supply of 
cpfgs as possible, and at a season xvhen they command 
tiie highest price. Thirdly, to keep a breed of fowl 
tiiat is liardy and comes early to maturity, easily fat- 
tened for the table, and a precocious and prolific egg 
layer. Fourthly, comfortable housing, together with a 
regular supply of sufficient food to keep them in laying 
condition. Now I think that most present will agree 
witTi me when I say that the observance of these 
essential rules is the exception and not the rule among 
the general run of poultry keepers. 

I will now direct your att nition to a simple, ine.Tpen- 
8:vc and rational system of poultry management, su3h 
as may be practiced by all, and one that will not fail 
to return a splendid profit, from this most profitable 
branch of husbandry, practiced as it should be, and I 
shall conclude by showing the national importance, in 
a comm«reisl poiut of view, of producing the 500 mil- 



lions of eggs we now import. I will illustrate the 
profitable management of a small poultry yard by 
describing that which I see practiced at an imaginary 
model tarm, where fowls are kept as they should be, 
and made to return aclear annual profit averaging 10s. 
to i2s. per bird, or a total annual profit of £37 from 

00 laying hens and an eijual number of fatted chickens. 

1 visit this farm early in November, and I find a 
fine, healthy stock of Brahma-Dorkings. Iloudans, and 
silver spangled Ilamburghs. I am taken to the hen 
house, which I find to be a simple structure, built in ;i 
sheltered situation fachig south-east. It measures 8 
feet long by 4 feet wide, and 7 feet high. The p, -relies 
are all placed at a uniform height of 3 feet from the 
grouud, and the nests are arranged at one end in two 
tiers, one directly over the other, one row on tho 
ground for the setting hens, and the smaller nests 
directly over them for the laying hens. The building 
is perfectly dry and free from damj), airy, well ventilated 
at the top, and rather light. The floor is asphalte, to 
prevent the damp rising from the ground. At 
the time I visit the yard, early i:i November, the pul- 
lets hatched during the ]iast March arc commencing to 
lay, to replace the older hens hatched the year pre- 
vious, which, after they have done laying, are now 
being fattened and killed off at the age of 19 months. 
These pullets continue to lay off' and on through the 
coming winter and following summer, laying an average 
of 180 eggs per bird between this time and the following 
autumn, at which time thev In their turn are killed ofifto 
make room for that year's succession of pullets then 
commencing to lay. These eggs, one-half of which ai'o 
produced durhig the winter months, and fetch 15d 
per dozen, and in the summer 9d per dozen, realize a 
total of 15s. per bird, and each one fattened and disposed 
of in autumn at the age of 19 mouths, will realize 2s. at 
4d per lb., their average weight e.xceeding 61b. This 
gives a total of 17s. as the return from each laying hen, 
killed at the age of 19 months, exclusive of the value 
of their manure made during the lime. Some few are 
allowed to live another year, and are killed 12 months 
later, as these older birds make the best brood mothefs 
and lay an increased number of eggs the second snm- 
mer; and in cases where poultry keepers are unsuc- 
cessful in rearing chickens, and have not necessary 
accommodation for doing this, they will find it to their 
advantage to kill off" their hens at the close of their 
second laying season instead of the first. The system 
of feeding practiced at this farm is as follows: The 
fowls leave their roost at the first rising of the sun, and 
are out and about for two hours ]>icking up the early 
worms, etc.; at eight o'clock they get their morning 
meal, which consists of a mess of meal mixed to the 
consistency of ^i stiff* dough, 1^ ounce being allowed to 
eacITbird. This meal is continually varied, one time 
oatmeal, another barley meal or Indian corn meal, or 
brank or buckwheat meal, and a small quantity fif 
bran being mixed through it; this is thrown to them on 
some clean spot, each fowl being allowed as much as 
it will pick up greedily. Mid-day they get a small 
allowance of boiled potatoes, parsnips, carrots, or 
mangolds hot, with a little bran and chandlers graves, 
or other stimulating substances, mixed through it, and 
at four O'clock, before retiring to roost, they are sup- 
plied with whole grain at the rate of l\ ounce to each 
bird, a change in the variety given being made twice a 
week. The cost of the feeding I have described, 
throughout the year averages l^d to l^d per week per 
bird; taking the price of grain at Id per lb. — a fair 
avera^ prtce^and this feedritg-is found to k^p the 
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stock ID the highest possible state of health and profit. 
Five or six broods of chickens are hatched every March 
to replace the hens killed off each autumn, and so a 
succession of young and profitable birds is being con- 
tinually kept up. A little dry mould or earth is 
sprinkled twice a week ovqr the droppings of the fowls 
in the hen house, to deodorize their excrement, fix the 
ammonia, and keep the house sweet, and so render the 
manure as valuable as po^ble, and obviate the neces- 
sity of continually cleaning the house. This manure 
and earth is removed ev^ry two months, and used 
upon the farm or garden, and found to be nearly equal 
in its fertilizing p<jwer to guano. Two or three broods 
of chickens are reared for market purposes during the 
months of March, April, May and June, of either the 
Uoudan, or Bruhma-Dorki^g breed. The chickens are 
farced on by liberal feeding and continual change of food 
so as to get them ready for market as soon as possible. 
The chickens are usually fit to kill at the age of 11 or 
12 weeks. During this three months they are esti- 
mated to consume food to the value of about Is. 5d, 
besides what they gather for themselves, at which age 
they weigh from 4^ to 5 lbs., and realize 8s. 6d each, 
leaving a profit of about 8s. on each chicken. The 
young chickens are cooped for ten days with their 
mothers upon a grass plat, and fed upon a variety of 
nourishing dainties to give them a start in life; after 
this time they are allowed their liberty with the hen 
and fed liberally three or four times a day. At the 
age of ten weeks they are confined for a fortnight, and 
fed upon as large a quantity of fattening food as they 
can be induced to consume, chiefiy oat meal and milk; 
they are then killed and disposed of. The profit 
derived from fattening for the market (considering the 
risk and attention necessary), is not at all equal to 
that realized by laying stock. The former require 
little or no attention beyond mixing and throwing them 
their food two or three times a day. and daily collect- 
ing their eggs, and the manure made during the 12 
months is estimated to well cover all cost for attend- 
ance. The casualties that arise from the death of 
chickens are found to be very trifiing. Suppose one- 
third of each brdod to die before they attain the age 
of eight weeks, the cost of food consumed by a young 
chicken of this age will certainly not exceed 8d or 4d, 
and what a trifie is this deducted from the 10s. or lis. 
clear profit realized in 12 months by each fowl that 
comes to maturity. Well, ^osum up the total receipts 
and expenditures of this lot of fowls it would be found 
to be as follows: On the debtor side we have 

Db:— 8. d. 

Cost of rearing and feeding 60 laying hens to the 
age of 10 months, at the i^te of l\d per week 
for grown birds, and half the amount during 
cbiokenhood, each - - * - - 6 8 

Well, on the credit side we have^ 

Cb:— 

Fifteen doz. eggs at an average price of Is. per 
doz., t. t., 9d in summer and 15d in winter, 
will realize 16 

Yalne of fowl when killed In the autumn at 4d 
per lb. say - -• - - -20 



Now deduct the above cost fbr rearing and keep 
during 19 months (6s. 8d) from the 17s., 
and we have a balance of lOs. 4d, a clear 
annual profit from each laying hen, and 
as J have showed W^ve, » profit of 28. io 
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throe months from each chicken reared for 

market, will thus give— 

60 hens at 10s. 4d £Sl Os. 

GO chickens reared ibr market - - - 6 Os. 



£Z7 Os. 
representing the clear profit annually realized from 
this comparatively small stock of poultry. It is esti- 
mated that a fowl will void at least 1 ounce of dry ex- 
erement during the 24 hours; and allowing this manure 
in a dry state to be worth 5s. per cwt., whicli is cer- 
tainly a moderate price, we have the 19 months' 
manure from each fowl to the value of Is. 9d, or a 
total on all the fowls of £6 58. which allows over 28. 
per week to cover tbe cost of attend atu^. Profits such 
as I have here described, 1 think all will admit will 
favourably compare with that realized from other farm 
stock and this obtained at far less risk and outlay th«ii 
that involved in other stock. 

It will be asked upon what ground fowls can be sup- 
posed to realize a larger profit than other animals. 
The answer is a simple one. In the first, place fowls 
obtain at least one-half their living at no cost whatever 
to their owner, upon what may be called waste fooil. 
such as worms, slugs, fiii^s, beetles, grubs, grass seeds, 
waste com, and vegetable food, all of which they 
gather for themselves, at no cost to the owner; 
whereas cattle, sheep, pigs, etc. depend wholly upon 
food purchased or raised specially for their use. 
Again, the average price realized in the carcass for beef 
and mutton is only 4d to 5d per lb., whereas the price 
of fowl meat is at least 9d or lOd per lb., although 
produced at much less cost; and again, the profit 
realized by the eggs produced in proportion to 
the food consumed is far greater than that realized 
by producing meat. It may also be considered that 
an average yield of 180 eggs in the 12 months is a 
high average, but those who keep the host and most 
improved breeds, properly fed and cared for, exceed 
this average, 280 and 250 eggs being commonly 
obtained from certain breeds. It will alno be consid- 
ered b> some that 8s. or 8s. 6d is a stiflT price for a 
chicken, and no doubt it would be for the wretchedly 
small sized, half fed birds one sees exposed in our 
country markets for sale. A large, meaty, well-ft^ 
Houdan or Brahma-Dorking chicken, weighing 4^ to 6 
lbs. will as readily fetch 8s. 6d as a small barn-door 
fowl one-half its %\ze will realize 28. or 2s. 8d. 
Although fowls are not sold by weight, a purchaser is 
entirely guided by the size, condition, and general ai>- 
pearance as to the price he will give. It therefore 
comes to much the same thing. It is absurd to say, 
as some do, *' Oh, a fowl is a fowl, and you will find no 
one to give more than 5s. a couple, n(» matter how big 
and good they are.'' I have sent fowls to market that 
weighed from 8^11)8. to 91bs. of the Brahma-Dorking 
breed, and my experience is that an extraordinary 
large and well-fed fowl will fetch a fancy price, really 
more than its intrinsic value. 

Before concluding, I will make a few remarks with 
respect to ducks. Ducks are, under certain conditions, 
among the most profitable stock of the poultry yard. 
Those who possess plenty of marshy ground can keep 
ducks at little or no cost, as th'.'y will, under these 
conditions, find their own living; but in places that do 
not afford these advantages, ducks are amongst the moat 
ruinous and unprofitable creatures connected with the 
farm yard, managed as they commonly are. The Ayles- 
bury people, who are perhaps the most successful duck 
breeders in the world, adopt a system that is almost 
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QDkDOfro, certainly nnpracticed elsewhere. It is said 
that upwards of £20.000 is annually received in this 
district alone for the ducklings sent to the London mar- 
ket. The system adopted hy these breeders is to bring 
ducks into the London market at a season when none 
are to be obtained elsewhere, and they consequently 
obtained a monopoly, and realize . enormous prices. 
The Aylesbury breed commence to lay a month or six 
weeks earlier than any other breeds , and these eggs, laid 
often in the depth of winter, are at once set under hens, 
and, when hatched, the young are hastened to matu- 
rity with amazing rapidity. They are kept in a warm, 
sheltered sit nation, and fed u)K>n (he most nourishing 
foody and never allowed access to water. Oat meal 
sod milk form their chief diet, atM sometimes more 
stimulating food is added. These ducks grow, fatten, 
and feather with rapidity. In less than 8 weeks from 
the time they leave the shell they are in perfect feather, 
and ready to send to market. In places where ducks 
have to depend on hand feeding for their living, they 
can only be kept profitably by brioging them rapidly 
to matarity and killing them before they take to the 
water or begin to lose their feathers. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 

Paper read before the N. Y. State Uoiversity Convocation 
at Albany, Augoit 7, 1872, by Hon. Johk Stanton 
GocLD, Professorof Mechanics applied to Agriculture, in 
Cornell University, etc. etc. 

Americans most fully believe that they are a prac- 
tical people : they feel that they are complimented 
when this attribute is ascribed to them, and mortified 
when it is denied to them. 

In som^ respects they deserve the title. In general, 
they prepare their sons and daughters for tlie special 
callings that they are designed to follow, by a careful 
preliminary training in their principles and practices. 

Blacksmiths, carpenters, masons, goldsmiths and 
tailors serve apprenticeships to those trades before they 
can practice them. Musicians are taught the principles 
of acoustics, thethcory of vocalization, and the practice 
of the scales, before they can teach music or proctice it 
m public. No one thinks of practicing law, physic or 
divinity without long and careful training in the proper 
schools. 

Mo board of railroad directorB would expend a 
single dollar on a track that had been located by a 
segar maker or constructed by a veterinary surgeon, 
or by any other than an educated and well-trained en- 
gineer. 

If any one should attempt to practice either of these 
trades or professions without this thorough preliminary 
training, practical men would predict a disastrous issue 
to the undertaking. 

Although in thesQ^ and in many other respects, 
Americans vindicate their claim to t)e a practical race, 
there are other things in which their conduct is as un- 
wise and unpractical as can well be imagined. They 
strangely enough imagine that a nnin can be a success- 
ful (armer without any special education whatever, 
although he is confronted in everyiatep of his progress 
with the most recondite processes of nature which re- 
quire for their elucidation an encyclopedia of all the 
sdences. 

The chief advocates of this strange doctrine are the 
farmers themselves. If it were possible to summon all 
the farmers of the United States before this Convoca- 
tion and to question them severally with respect to 
their views of agricultural educaUon, a very few 
woold answer in all the fervour of a deep coqv|ction 



that a thorough education was indispensable for a 
successful farmer, and that his success would be exactly 
pp-portional to the extent of his acquisitions. 

A larger number (but as compared with the mass a 
very small class) will tell you tliat special education is 
indeed desirable for a farmer, but you well see at once 
that there is no lieartiness iu their averments. 

They have an idea that this is the proper thing to 
say, that education is, on the whole, rather ornamental, 
but down iu their hearts they do not really believe that 
uny amount of education woutd enable a man to raise 
a greater amount of gras.^, grain or roots from an acre 
of land than he would raise if he was entirely unducat- 
ed, or that he would reap any greater profit from his 
farm. 

But the overwhelming mnjorlty of the assembled 
mass would ridicule the idea of educating farmers for 
their work. They would not hesitate to tell you that 
agricultural education was '* a humbug" of the 
silliest kind, and that all that the young farmer needs 
is a little practical experience; bookknowledge would 
only make him lazy and conceited. 

Since farmers do not demand any education for their 
sons to fit them specially for the agricultural calling, 
it is not surprising that teachers have made no attempts 
to supply a kind of instruction which their patrons do 
not require, and which would in fact bo offensive to 
them. 

The utter apathy that exists in the public mind with 
respect to the prosperity of agriculture and to the edu- 
cation which must be the foundation of it, is one of the 
most curious psychological problems ever presented for 
solution. It is not only amazing but disastrous; it weighs 
like a millstone on all human progress, and z\\ human 
civilization, and its removal will do more to elevate and 
ennoble the race than any thing that can be mentioned. 

Let us look a little at the facts and see if these 
things are not true. 

We all, indeed, acknowledge, when we are questioned 
on the subject, that agrictilture is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the whole human race, but we acknowledge it 
because we are accustomed to do so, l)ecause everybody 
else says the same thing, and because we read it in 
approved books; it does not exist in our minds as a 
living, fruit-bearing proposition ; itnever leads us to take 
any action to correspond with it. 

The importance of an intelligent agriculture appears: 

I. Because the great struggle of our race is to 
provide food, drink and clothinf^. The necessity for 
this provision dominates over our whole lives, and, to 
a very great extent, regulates all our. conduct. When 
George III desired to bestow some acceptable mark of 
favour on a labourer on his.iarm at Windsor, to whom he 
was much attached, he asked him what he could do 
for him. ** Well," said the man, •* if your Majesty will 
only give me as much as I need to eat , drink and wear for 
the rest of my life, I shall have all I want, and be very 
thankful for it." ** Indeed you may bo," said thi mon- 
arch; ^^ although I am King of Great Britain, this is all 
I get myself." 

Now these are the very commodities t!\at it is the bust* 
nesa of agricultqre to furnish to mankind. Tl^e farmer 
alone produces n^eat, breadstuffs, milk and sugar fo^ 
food; cotton, \Tool, flax, hemp, silk, etc., for clothing, 

|f tl^e labor of the farmers \yere iutermitted for a singly 
year, the whole human race would pe\:(8t), TbU fac( 
alone establishes the prin^acy of 9gr|ottitore beyond a 
qnestion. You cannot say th^ p^one thing of any other 
calling whatsoever. All q(Uw callings might suspend 
their labors for one yoftc W for ten ^r«| «m4 tfeoqg^ 
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the intormission might causo much inconvcnieace the 
framework of society would not be destroyed. 

II. All experience shows that population invariably 
presses upon tlie supply of food.- If you can double 
the supply of food in ten or twenty years, you will 
double the population in ten or twenty years. If you 
diminish the supply one-half, or one-fourth, the popu- 
lation will be reduced in a corresponding ratio . The 
population of the worli h reckoned at one 1,000,000,000 
and they eat all the food that is raised upon the planet; 
nothing is wasted, nothing is left over. I remember when 
the population of the United States was 9.000,000 
of souls and we raised just enough to suppct them. 
We raise more than four times as much food, and of the 
raw material of textile fabrics as we did then, and our 
population is now 88,000,000. In other words, the 
population has exactly kept pace with the supply of 
food. If the supply of food had been reduced, the 
population instt'ad of increasing would have diminished 
in a corresponding ratio. Thus agriculture is invested 
with the awful power of creation and destruction. No 
other trade or calling has the power of increasing the 
world's population. 

III. There is an intimate, though generally un- 
noticed relation between the cheapness of food and the 
morality of a nation; or perhaps the proposition will 
be more striking if we say, the scarcity and dearuess of 
food is a cause of immorality. This assertion is thus 
proved. If wejtake the average price of food for each 
year of a century, and place it in the first column of a 
table prepared for the purpose, opposite to that year; if 
we then place the number of marriages in the next col- 
umn, the number of illegitimate births in the next,, and 
the number of crimes in the next, each opposite to the 
year of their occurrence, wo shall tind that in the 
years when food is the cheapest, the greatest number of 
marriages occur, there are fewest illegitimate births, 
and the fewest crimes are committed On the contrary, 
when food is dearest, there are the fewest marriages, 
the greatest number of illegitimate births, and crimes 
increase both in number and malignancy. All cxi)er- 
icnce shows that a cheap and abundant supply of fond 
is conducive to higher civilization manifested in a 
greater refinement of mannei-s, a more elevated and 
comprehensive system of education and a higher 
social enjoyment. 

It was the abundance of corn produced by the over- 
flow of the Nile which nourished the arts and sciences 
of ancient Egypt, that made her the mother and the 
mistress of early civilization. The wondrous intelligence 
and social supremacy of Athens had its root in the 
fertile soil of Attica, and iu the intelligent skill of 
the tillers of that soil. 

On the other hand, barbarism is always the result 
of a precarious food supply. The wandering Indian, 
and the stupil Hottentot never can be elevated into 
civilization until his food 'becomes abundant. When 
the plains of Babylon were artificially irrigated, they 
supported a teeming population that was educated, 
happy and prosperous; when that system of irrigation 
was abandoned the population grew sparse and lapsed 
into barbarism, and that once fertile and prosperous 
region is now the habitation of wild beasts. 

IV. The importance of agriculture is illustrated by 
the enormous bulk of its productions and their aggregate 
commercial value. 

Our production of potatoes, hay. corn, wheat, rye, 
oats and bailey in the year 1869 was 67,348,000 tons. 
Their aggregate value was $1,411,393,000. 

I havo not included the freight or the v;»li}c of the meat , 



the wool, the sugar, the honey, the cotton, flax, hemp 
or silk; tlie milk, cheese, butter, eggs and hides; the 
fruits, market truck or tobbaco raised upon our farms. 
If the value of these and similar articles of proiliictioa 
are taken into the account, we shall have a total 
annual value exceeding $2,500,000,000, which very 
considerably exceeds the amount of our natioual 
debt. 

In view of the' facts stated under these four heads, 
have we a legitimate claim to the character of a {irac- 
tical people while we utterly ignore the claims of this 
great foundation interest for special educatioual faci> 
ities 1 

Ought not the nation, as such and In ita collfcf ive 
capacity, to watch with eager interest over the sncces-* 
of a calling that lies at the very root of civilization. «*f 
commercial ^prosperity; nay, at the very existence of 
society? 

We can show most conclusively that there is a real 
necessity for this national care and oversight, because 
the soil is not at the present moment yielding tiiore 
than half or even a quarter of what it is capable «f 
producing, and that the present cultivated area might 
support double or quadruple its present population iu 
a vastly higher degree of prosperity than it uow <l«»fa. 

These are the facts: The average production of bar 
per acre in the United States was, in thf year l!?09, 
1.23 tons per acre. This was also the average pru- 
duction for the State of New York. This was a year, 
it must be observed, in which the production, owing to 
very favourable climatic conditions was nearly iwcuty 
per cent, better than ordinary. 

Every one knows that this average production i? far 
below the production of our best and most intelliginc 
farmers, who rarely cut less than two or tiirce tons to 
the acre. 

The annual value of the hay crop of the UuittMl 
States is $400,000,000. If, therefore, we could mnke 
two blades of grass grow where only one grew bcfurt;, 
we should add $400,000,000 to our annual revciiuc. 
Such an addition would benefit every iudividiial ii; tlic 
country. It would pay our national debt in five years. 
Now, our best farmers not only raise two, but tlnw 
blades of grass where the average farmer only raises 
one. But the produce of our best farmei-s is far hvU'W 
the maximum capacity of the soil. Five tons Iiavc 
often been cut from an acre in this country, and rn»!ri 
a celebrated meadow in Edinburgh, twenty tons have 
been taken annudllv in seven successive cuttings. If wc 
^ould teach our farmers to bring their averages up to 
this point, we should, to borrow Dr. Johnson's plir.iso, 
find that our meadows possess ''potentialities of wealth 
fdr beyond the dreams of avarice." 

This great discrepancy between the actual and the 
possible production is quite as apparent in other crv\a 
as it is in the grass crop. The value of our corn cp»p 
for the year 1869 was $601,839,030. The aveiagu pro- 
duction per acre was 28 3-10 bushels per ncre. This 
is hiss than one-third of what our best farmers arx' 
accustomed to raise on an acre. One hundred buvht-h 
is no uncommon crop. The State Agricultural S<K:ioiy 
of Indiana in 1860 gave a premium on a crop of 2'»o 
bushels to the, aero. If our average crop could be in- 
creased (as it might he) three-fold it would add 
$1,200,000,000 to our national income. 

The same thing is true of our wheat crop. Tlio 
average yield throughout the United Slates is V2 
bushels to the acre. But many of our best farmers raise 
40 bushels. Thomas Powell of Niagara county, ^'. Y.. 
took a premium from the New York State Agricultuul 
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Sock'ty for a crop of 70 bushela to the acre, and 162 
bttsheU to the acre have bceu raised iu England. 

1 could hi tlie Mime way prove the same discrepancy 
between the actual and the poteutial production of all 
other crops, but the examples already given will suf- 
fice. It is enough for my present purpose to show 
that by raiding the average production through the 
whole country of hny, corn and wheat alone up to the 
standard of production of our best farmers, we should 
iticmasc our annual agricultural revenue more than $2.* 
4(^,000,000 i>er annum. As •* practical men " we ought 
at least to make an effort to secure this brilliant prize. 

What is the reason that the average farmer does not 
^ more than one-third as much from an acre as the 
first-class farmer docs? The answer may be given in a 
single word, and that word is, ignorance. The reason 
that they do not raise maximum crops is, that they do 
Dot know how to do it. 

Yuu cannot talk with the great majority of our 
farmers for half an hour without seeing that they are 
ignorant of the elementary principles of agriculture; 
that they know little or nothing of those matters 
which lie at the very base of successful and remuner- 
ative agriculture. 1 will give some examples of this. 

There arc about 6,000 species of grass known to 
botanists. From 125 to 150 speci<^s are indigenous in 
the State of New York. There is hardly a farm in 
the State where from ten to fifteen sjMjcies do not 
grow. Tet farmers who have lived on those farms and 
mowed the meadows for fifty years, do not know the 
names of these different species; they cannot tell the 
plain marks by which they are severally distinguished. 

You can hardly find fifty farmers in the State who 
can tell the diflTerence between Meadow Fox-tail (Jllo- 
ptatrus pratentxt) and Timoth}* {Phieum pratenae). 
And yet there is nothing about grass that a farmer 
Deeds more to know. 

Tlie former is of great value as a pasture grass. It 
will furnish a good bite for cattle three or four weeks 
earlier in the spring than the latter will, and when 
gnawed ofiT clean on one day will afford a good bite 
again the day but one after. The latter, though not 
valnable as a pasture grass, is of pre-eminent value as 
a meadow grass. It will give 28 lbs. more of dry hay to 
100 lbs. of grass than the former. It contains twice as 
much tlesh-formlng matter, three times as much of fat- 
forming, and two and a half times as much heat-mak- 
iog material. Yet farmers will sell both kinds at the 
same price, and will take no more pains to encourage 
the growth of one than the other. They suffer of 
course an enormous loss in consequence. If farmers 
arc ignorant of such vital facts as these, it is certainly 
a pretty plain proof that belter agricultural education 
is required. 

They are as ignorant with respect to grain as they 
are about grass. There are about 150 varieties of 
wheat cultivated in this country. Some of them are 
adapted to sandy lands, some to heavy, some to light 
loams, and some to stiff clays; some to wet lands and 
some to moist lands. Some have stiff straw and some 
soft and weak straw, some make white and some dark 
flour, some abound in gluten and some in starch. A 
barrel of flour made from some kinds of wheat will 
make 250 lbs. of bread, while others will make 832 
lbs. But these special adaptations are not accurately 
understood by any farmer, and are onfy approximately 
understood by a very few. The great mass of them 
sow such seeds as can be most easily procure<l, without 
even a thought of any special adaptatiou to their own 
suila^ circumstances or wants. 



I do not know how many different kinds of maize or 
Indian corn are raised in the United States, but- 1 
have seen nearly one hundred different varieties. It is 
the same with corn as with wheat. Farmers do not 
know which of these varieties are most nutritive, or 
which are the most prolific under given circumstances. 
Nevertheless they vary greatly in both these respects. 
The analysis of Dr. Emmons shtws that there is 33 
per cent, more of flesh -forming matter in the white 
flint corn than in the Oi.io Dent, and similar differences 
may be found running through the entire list. 

These specifications of the ignorance of farmers 
respecting the matters that it is most necessary they 
should know, might easily be extended, but I have 
already said enough to show the enormous losses thai 
are entailed on them as individuals, and upon tho 
whole communily at large in consequence of their 
lamentable ignorance of the first rudiments of their 
profession. 

Tho only institution organissed in the State to meet a 
want which I have shown to be so vital is Uie Agricul- 
tural College of Cornell University, which could easily 
accommodate three hyndred students, but which actu- 
ally has about twenty. There are 216,250 farms in the 
State, and therefore one student of agriculture to 
10,812 farms. 

This is a very had showing, and very disconrnging to 
the ardent friends of agriculture. There is no trade or 
profession practiced by men that involves the practical 
application of so many branches of science. The far* 
roer cannot understand the origin and nature of the soil 
he cultivates without the aid of geology; he cannot un« 
derstand the germination and growth of plants, or the 
proper application of manures, without a knowledge of 
both inorganic and organic chemistry. To identify weeds 
and useful plants he must be familiar with practical 
and theoretical botany. Insects often ravage his crops; 
he must learn entomology in order to guard against 
their ravages. lie breeds and rears domestic animals; 
he needs, therefore, a thorough knowledge of anatomy, 
physiology and hygiene, if he would reap the largest 
profits of which the business is susceptible. His pro- 
cesses ate mostly dependent upon the weather, and he 
therefore should he acquaiuted with the principles of 
meteorology. In short, there is scarcely a suigle branch 
of science that will not be profitable to him in somo 
stage of his operations. 

We see the need of special agricultural education, 
but how shall we account for the entire apathy of the 
farmer with regard to it? Why do the farmer and 
his sons reject the aid that is offered to them? 

There are, undoubtedly, many distinct answers to 
these questions, but I believe that the entire exclusion 
of agriculture from our common schools is one of the 
causes of the apathy complained of. In our primary 
schools there is not only elementary instruction given, 
but a higher knowledge is foreshadowed ; curiosity is 
thus awakened, and desire to possess this knowledge 
is aroused. The graded school, while it supplies the 
want, also foreshadows a wider range of knowledge 
which is supplied at the academy, and tho academy in 
its turn foreshadows and excites a taste for the higher 
knowledge taught in the university. It is this hie- 
rarchy of schools that excites the desire for knowledge, 
as well as affttrds the means of gratifying it. If there 
were no seminaries intermediate between the common 
school and the university, the number of students in 
the latter would be very small. 

I see no other way to fill up the present agricultural 
college, aud to promote the establishment of new ones 
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in different parts of the state, but to resort to the same 
system. The sons of our farmers must be taught in 
the common schools that there is such a thing as 
agricultural science, which is of great practical utility, 
and some specimens of this science should be inter- 
woven into the course. of study. This should be 
extended in the course of instruction at the academics, 
and in this way the sons of fanners would be led to 
seek for the complete oMirse of agriculture provided in 
the agri ultural college. 

Some years ago, an admirable little manual of ag- 
riciltural chemistry was prepared by the late Professor 
Johnson, of Edinburgh, and was reprinted in this 
country, which would form an admirable basis for the 
teaching of agricultural chemistry in our common 
schools. All the apparatus required for performing the 
experiments described in it can be purchased for twenty 
dollars. Twe short lessons a week, illnstrated in a 
lecture from the teacher, of about t«n minutes in length, 
would take the pupil through it in a year. Of course It 
is very elementary, but the boy will get some real and 
fruitful ideas of the more important alkalies, earths, 
acids, and of their behaviour in each other's presence; 
and what is still more important he will got glimpses 
of problems be3'ond the book, which will excite his 
curiosity and make him anxious to acquire a fuller 
knowledge when he is transferred to the academy. 

Ilalf a da5 in summer could be profitably devoted 
by both teachers and scholars to gathering all the 
varieties of grass and grain that grow in the neighbor- 
hood. These should lie illnstrated from time to time in 
short ten minute lectures, and the specimens preserved 
in cabinets kept in the school-house for that purpose. 

Once in each summer month the teochers and 
scholars should make an excursion into the fields and 
woods, to collect the insects of the vicinity, which 
should be named and preserved in tho school -house, 
and similarly illustrated by short occasional lectures. 
Collections of geology should be made and illustrated 
in the same manner. 

Of course the scholars would get but a slight ele- 
mentary knowKsdge of these matters from such in- 
struction, but the initial step would be taken, the 
seed would be planted, and there are good reasons for 
believing that it would bear fruit an hundred fold. 

The work thus commenced in the common school 
should bo carried on still fui'thor in the academies. 
Their museums of agriculture should be much fuller, 
including all the plants of the county, specimens of all 
the timber trees and their seedn, of the rocks and 
fossils of the county, the various kinds of mineral man- 
ures in use, models of the more important agricultural 
implements, and wax models of the fruits which the 
young ladies, ingenious in wax work, would be glad 
to supply if they knew that they would be valued and 
preserved. 

A pretty full course of lectures on organic chemistry, 
botany and economic geology, and on entomology with 
reference to agriculture should be given annually, and 
the whole course of the teaching should be directed to 
the cultivation of habits of attention and observation. 

If this course were adopted in our common schools 
and academies, the Agricultural College of Cornell Uni- 
versity would not only soon be filled to overflowing, but 
other similiar institutions would be imperatively re- 
auired in every section of the State. 

When the young farmer is thus prepared to enter 
upon his career, by a thorough knowledge of all the 
collateral sciences, there will soon follow a vast aug- 
mentation of our crops and revenues, tho average 



production of our fields will rise to the level of maxi- 
mum production, and all the sources of our civilizaiioa 
will be elevated is a corresponding ratio. 



SU£EP BREEDING. 

BT QOH. OEOROE GEDDES. 



(From tho N€W York TrUnine,) 

In treating of th(9 branch of sheep husbandry that 
comes under this head, I must necessarily discuss 
points and principles that are applicable to the rearing 
of all farm stock. I must draw some of my facts from 
the experience of cattle breeders; and, necessarily, a 
considerable part of my paper must be deductions from 
facts, and thus falr^ be considered as theoretical; anl 
so far as my opinions may bo fairly classed among the 
things that have never been established beyond all 
doubt by actual trials, I shall offer them with becoming 
difiideuce. and with a full knowledge that Diaiiy able 
thinkers entertain different opinions in regard to the 
leading principles that should govern the breeder of 
domestic animals, 9fid 1 shall welcome any one into 
this important field of inquir}-, whether he may agree 
with me or not, if ho will only add the least amount of 
light where there is so much darkness that it is desira- 
ble to dispel. 

Differences of Opinion. — Tho most important dif- 
ference of opinion among breeders is in regard to the 
degree of consanguinity that is admissible between the 
animals that are to be paired together. From time 
beyond which neither tradition or history can be 
traced, among most nations there has existed an opinion 
that near relatives should not marr^'; and the notion is 
nearly universal that the children of cousins are apt to 
be imbecile in body and mind. Facts are constantly 
quoted to sustain this opinion, and so facts in abund- 
ance are produced to show that these defects of body 
or mind are no more common to the children of cousins 
than to the children of parents having no blood rela- 
tionship; and so confident are the parties that deny the 
Injurious results following the marriage of cousins, that 
we see such marriages very frequently, and es{»ecially 
in what are sometimes called the higher walks uf soci- 
ety Perhaps it would be better to say that the more 
effete classes, by the luxuries that wealth has given a 
few generations, hare lost that vigor of constitution 
necessary to a perfect reproduction of their s]»ccie9. 
So, from all that has been said and written on this 
point, it would now be very difficult to say what is and 
what is not established in regard to the facts. 

Some physiologists have attempted to dispose of this 
conflict of facts by saying that the qualities of parents 
do not descend to their offispring in equal degrees, as 
would be indicated by a mathematical statement of a 
pedigiee. They say that brothers of the full blood often 
are so unlike in all their structures, both of body and 
mind, that no one unacquainted with their origin would 
susiiect from their appearances that the least relation- 
ship existed, and that first cousins, who mathemati- 
cally estimated, have one-half of their blood alike, may 
in fact have inherited from the diflTurent lines from 
which they have descended organisms very unlike each 
other. In the case of brothers, one may resemble the 
family of the common mother, and the other of tbe 
father. Cousins that have inherited constitutions from 
such of their parents as were not by blood related in 
the least, such reasoners say, may be properly married, 
as realtor they are not constitutionally related at all. 

This IS theory, but it is a theory founded upon a vast 
array of facts, that to many men make proof as strong 
as Holy Writ. So deeply is this opinion founded, even 
In the common mindj that the term '* takes back" has 
come into general use to express the idea that men and 
the lower animals often resemble the grandparent or 
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great •grandparent more than they do their own imme- 
diate progenitors Now, in cases where one brother 
** takes back " to one grandfather, and the other 
brother to another, they may not resemble each other 
at all. as measured by the eye of a stranger. But the 
children of these brothers may in tlirn so '* take back " 
that tlie daughter of the one may resemble the same 
ancestor that the son of the other resembies. When 
this happens these reasoners say that ftuch parties 
should not bo mated. Admitting this theory to be 
well-founded, it follows that the breeder of domestic 
animals should possess a very exsct knowledge of the 
animals he is handling, and that he should have in his 
mind a very well settled plau of oficrations. and a stand- 
ard of excellence toward which he is aiming. He 
should know the whole history of Ws breed, or family, 
of animals, and what it was before any systematic plan 
of iroproi'emcnt had in any res|»ect changed it from the 
condition in which it originally existed, and a knowl- 
edge of all the changes that have been made during the 
time in which improvement has been going on. 

Breeding " in-aud-iu,*' as the mingling of the blood 
of animals nearly related is termed*, has been resorted 
to by all the great improver^* of domestic animals. 
They were forced to this, because, having procured the 
best animals of their kind, they were obliged to breed 
their jiosterity together or breed them with inferior. 
animals. The well recognized law that within certain 
limits '* like produces like,'' requires that the standard 
toward which the breeder is aiming should never be 
lost sight of, and uniformity (not crossing of things 
QDlike each other, except as changes to correct de- 
fects are desired) being constantly aimed at. there is 
no option, and the breeder must keep within the family, 
and this is but breeding '* in-and-in,'' more or less. 
BAkewell in England, and Hammoud of Yermout, bred 
their sheep in the closest manner. I believe Mr. Ham- 
mond did not pay the least regard to the relationship 
of the animals he paired together. The origin of the 
famous ^* improved " shorthorn Durham cattle gives us 
instances of the most extreme breeding of thb kind of 
which we have any knowledge. 

The results, so far as I have been able to learn them, 
of this close-breeding, all teach one and the same les- 
son, and that is, that persistence in breeding in>and-in 
can only be success»ful in the most skillful hands. A 
single case or two will, perhaps, do well enough in any- 
body's hands, but, by-and-by, in-and-in breeding ruins 
every herd that is not in able hands. An authority 
says on this {joint : 

" Inter-breeding in such close rotations is a nice — pos- 
sibly a liazardous — thing, and can only be practiced by 
experienced men, who are good physiologists, have a 
Jiist appreciation of both tho good and indifterent quali- 
ties which their cattle possess, and the knowledge how 
to conple them together to produce favorable results.*' 

By in-and-in breeding we concentrate the blood, and 
avoid, in the progeny, the tendency to '' strike back" 
in anything but a uniform manner, by lessening the 
number of the ancestors. This idea is expressed very 
clearly in an essay of Mr. T. S. Humrickhouse, of 
Coshocton, Ohio, who says : 

''If there be any advantages* arising from having 
placed in the line of the direct ancestry, near and re- 
mote, a great number of approvid individuals, both 
male and female, it follows that there must be far 
greater advantages arising from having the same one 
individual — if he be of marked superiority — placed tho 

greatest possible number of timod Then, 

nnder the operation of the principle of atavism (ances- 
tral excellence or peculiarity), the chances that the re- 
semblance of such anequalcd ancestor will be obtained 
must be in the ratio of the number of times he occurs 
in the ascending lines." 

8 



If these views are correct, we see how ruinous to a 
flock one diseased animal will prove if his use is con- 
tinued. A perfectly sound coDstitution, free from any 
taint of disease to be transmitted, is absolutely Required 
if the blood is to be concentrated by in-and-in breed- 
ing. 

What is to be done by tlie flock-master when he has 
discovered some transmissible disease appearing in 
his flock ? He must at onco resort to outside blood 
that will counteract this injvrtous tendency- Fortu- 
nately, in the Merino sheep, there is no difliculty in find- 
ing pure blood, on various sedls and in various climates, 
that has been subjected to such a vast variety of treat- 
ment, that though once belonging to the same stock, 
constitutional tendencies have b^ome so unlike that 
the means are within reach of such breeders as are 
themselves qualided to select tho proper animals to 
correct any wrong tendencies that they may have dis- 
covered in their flocks. Skill on the part of the breeder 
is required, and, having knowledge of what he wants, 
ho is able to find it But if he have not that knowledge, 
who can help him ? 

The objection sometimes made to breeding from ani- 
mals nearly related, founded on the law given to the 
Jews to regulate their practices among themselves, 
will have little weight if we but consider that though 
these laws may have had some foundation in physical 
considerations, they were evidently founded more on 
the proximity of the relationship by affinity than by 
consanguinity Their principal object evidently was to 
preserve ^he parity of the family circle. The marriages 
oC men and women can never be governed by pure sci- 
entific principles, and man is something more than an 
animal, and something more than mere body is to be 
produced in his case. On the other hand, domestic 
animals are to a very considerable extent, as they now 
exist, artificial and of man's creation ; bred, fed, killed, 
for his profit, as to him appears good. 

To sum tins matter up : Improvers of breeds of 
sheep, as well as other domestic animals, will be forced 
more or less to breed in-and-in. These improvers 
should furnish the stock rams for the gp-eat mass of 
flock-owners, because they can fiimish better rams than 
unskilled flock-owners can breed; and, making tho im- 
provement of sheep their business, they can raise the 
stock rams at less cost than can common flock-owners, 
and rams thus produtxid will greatly improve the com- 
mon flocks into which they may be introduced. Thus 
the comparatively unskilled man finds that by drawing 
his stock rams from better flocks than his own, he is 
constantly improving his flock, and he is doing this at 
less cost, and with greater nl|)Idity, than he can in any 
other way 

The breeder of rams may have an animal that, be- 
cause he is a little, and only a little, better than any 
man else can show, is for this reason nearly priceless to 
use in a flock that approaches this paragon in excel- 
lence, while he would not hie worth, to the owner of an 
ordinary flock, very much more than his brother, that 
comes a little short of him in some point of excellence. 
So it does not follow becnuse breeders of rams for 
others to use are willing to pay each other large sums 
for very choice animals, aqd are fully justified in so 
doing, that the owners of common flocks should pay 
for second-rate rams very large prices. 

There are in any business only a few men who are 
masters — the great body are followers. Only now and 
then will a breeder of stock rams be so successful as to 
make the business very much more profitable than 
keeping an ordinary but improving flock. The few 
that do succeed, and make a mark, do the public much 
more good than they do themselves, howeVet rich their 
reward. 

|ii t^e Ql4e|' S^tes ther^ wi1| fpr ^ (qi^g tiq^e ^ 
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many advantages for improvement that will inure to 
the keepers of small flocks of choice sheep, that will 
not be possessed by fl'ick'owners of the new States, 
and I think that for a long time to come the owners of 
large flocks in the far West will find it for their advan- 
tage to look to the East for their stock rams. I believe 
that vast quantities of clothing wool are to be pro- 
duced, in a not very remote future, west of the Missis- 
sippi, and that this wool is to owe its best qualities to 
the rams that are bred near the Atlantic Ocean. 

All improvers of domestic animals, I believe, are 
sticklers for what is called pedigree, which is simply 
proof of unbroken descent in all the quarterings from 
some admitted pure stock. This is a very general defl- 
nition, and does not cover all tlie ground that is in the 
mind of a breeder. He will require a history of the 
particular line through which any individual has de- 
scended, so that purity of blood is not all that is held 
of value in a i>edigree. It is the one thing that must 
belong to all pedigrees of thoroughbred animals, but 
much more than this is required to make an animal 
bring the highest price. This point is well shown in the 
market prices of the improved Short-Horn Durham 
cattle. There are thousands of animals whose pedi- 
grees can be as perfectly traced to the common ancestry 
as can be that of the Duchess family — that, just be- 
Cjiuse they are not of that particular family, sell for 
hundreds of dollars, while could tliey but show that 
they were suflBciently strong in this most-esteemed 
Durham blood, would bring thousands. This may ap- 
pear absurd and unreasonable to persons who have not 
considered the whole subject, but the men who make 
these distinctions, and prove their sincerity by paying 
their money, say that the Duchess family has for so 
long a time produced the very best of animals, as de- 
termined by trials in England and here, without any- 
thing like the ordinary percentage of second-rate ones, 
that their progeny are cert<ain to be first-rate, or so 
nearly so that their value is really as great as the mar- 
ket price indicates. The advocates of in-and-in breed- 
ing constantly cite this family as the best of proof that 
by close breeding this great excellence is obtained — 
and certainly no person who knows the history of this 
family of Durbams will pay their market value unless 
he is a firm believer in the closest breeding. 

The Duchess family has been bred so closely that it 
may be said, with almost literal truth, that the nearest 
relations have been mated without any hesitation on 
that account, as long as their ability to procreate con- 
tinued — breeding a bull to his own sisters and daughters, 
and grand-daughters, and so down. 

The fact is undisputed that the bulls of this Duchess 
family produce the most marked improvement upon 
other families of the Durhams, and in this fact lies a 
large part of their selling value. This ability to make 
their mark is believed to be due to the fact of their 
having descended from the dose breeding I have stated. 
Individuality has been intensified, and however the 
progeny may ^'take back," it can hardly fail to re- 
semble and inherit the good qualities of the family as 
it now exists. The owners of thoroughbred females 
that are not of this particular family pay largely for 
Duke bulls, as the intensity of their blood is su])posed 
to be able to prevail over the blood of families less 
closely bred in-and-in. Owners of ordinary, or so- 
called native cattle, have not the same reasons for pay- 
ing a very high price for a Duke bull, as any well-bred 
short-horn Durham bull will have strength of blood to 
prevail over the mongrels and cross-bred cattle. 

This opinion that the Duke bulls make more impres- 
sion than ordinary i\ill-bred animals has a parallel in 
the rams that have been bred by some of the principal 
improvers of sheep. They have been close in-and-in 
breeders, and the nuni tbus produced have made great 



improvement on the flocks with which tliey bare 
mingled Though the ewes were equally full blyod of 
their breed, yet these close-bred rums have, in very 
many cases that have come under my obserratioo, 
stamped themselves, so far as form of body and weight 
and value of fleece is concerned, in a most marked 
manner. While I say this in regard to the males of 
these close-bred flocks, I must say tliat. so far as I 
have l>een able to get at the facts, the fem;iles of these 
flocks have not proved to be of especial value as 
breeders in the hands of persons who have introduced 
them into their ((pcks. 

We have no Herd book, or Flock book, in which to 
record the pedigrees of our sheep, as have the c^ittle 
men fur their stock ,{ so it has come to pass that the 
name of the breeder has had to take the place of a 
recorded pedigree among the sheep men. A breeder 
of Durhams does not particularly inquire as to who has 
bred any particular animal; but, rather, he looks over 
tlie Uenl book, and carefully studies the |>edigree there 
recorded; while it very often happens that the selling 
value of a good looking ram — that hns not been tried 
as a stock -getter— depends very much on who brctl 
him. Is not this an unconscious testimony iu favor of 
in-and-in breeding? 

Useful as pedigree is in determining the value of an 
animal as a stock-getter, there is yet something want- 
ing until he has been tried and his qualities proved. 
Some animals have a greater power of transmitting 
their own qualities than others, even of the same breed- 
ing, and this fact can only be ascertained by actual 
trial. 

Atavism [from the Latin atavusj ancestor]. — "The 
recurrence of any disease or peculiarity of an ancestor, 
after it has been intermitted for one generation or 
more; also, the recurrence of the original type of a 
species in the progeny of its varieties.'* I have given 
this definition of Webster of a new word, that the sci- 
entific men use, to convey nearly the same idea thst 
the less learned express by the words •* take back." 
This definition takes for granted that organi.sms are not 
inherited in mathematical pro])ortions from anceston. 
Prof. James Law, of Cornell University, says that this 
•* Atavism, reversion, or breeding back, is« another and 
troublesome cause of variation. Its operation is seen 
every day around us. A child resembles not its own 
parents, but its grandparents, great-grandiiarents. ur 
more remote ancestors, alike in form, features and 
habits. The Galloway, Suffolk and Angus cattle, which 
have been black and hornless for 100 or 150 years, 
occasionally produce a brown or while calf which grows 
horns;" and he goes on in his lecture, on the principles 
of breeding domestic animals, delivered before the 
New York State Agricultural Society, to give many 
instances of this atavism, which go to show that, 
** though such reversion will sometimes occur without 
any apparent cause, it is more frequently induced by 
some change in the conditions of life;'* and that ani- 
mals allowed to run wild are inclined to revert to their 
original type, and that violent crossing between two 
races of strongly fixed types also tends to reversion, 
and he gives several cases to prove this. 

The sum of the whole of this matter is this: An old 
and pure breed of animals has a fixed type that it 
nearly alwa3*s preserves among its own members; 
though sometimes an animal will appear that shows 
some uncommon points, that are only to be accounted 
for on the principle of atavism, that reach away back 
to the founders of the breed; but the older the breed 
is, the stronger the blood, and the less frequently these 
cases of variation occur; and that breeding in-and-in 
aids in intensifying the blood, and lessens the chances 
of this reversion to old and forgotten ancestors. So it 
appears that a pedigree that reaches back many centa- 
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rie«, ftod in which there has heen much close breeding, 
gives assarancc nut only of uniformity of type in the 
Tatarc, but guarantees the ability to rapidly chango into 
its own likeness any less ancient branch of its own race 
of animals with which its blond may be mingled. 

Having stated these advantages of in-and-in breed- 
ing, 1 feel called npon to warn my readers against rush- 
inj; too fast into these deep waters, for there aro perils 
to be encountered even here, and none but the most 
skilled navigators fail sooner or iMer in being stranded 
on the rocks. 

Iq my own experience in breeding sheep, I have 
never followed the in-and-in line of breeding quite to 
the breakers, but with Durham cattle I have continued 
BO to breed until sterility wiis the result, and I was 
obliged to resort to comparative plebeian blood to get 
calves. With cattle, I have seen rheumatism and 
scrofula follow close breeding that was, in my judg- 
ment, intensified by it. It is manifest that, whenever 
any disease th»t can become constitutional and heredl- 
inry ajipears, the animal that is tlie subject of it must 
no longer be mated with its near of kin, for the ^ame 
taint, though it may not yet have revealed itself, prob- 
ably lies dormant in the other members of the family. 
At once new blood, though it may be considered, for 
ordinary use, of a lower grade, roust be introduced. 
*' Mr. Bates, so celebrated in connection with his strain 
of short horns, says that, * to breed in and from a bad 
stock is ruin and devastation; yet, that the practice 
may bo safely followed within certain limits, when the 
parents so related aro descended from first- class ani- 
mals.'" — (Prof. Law.) And this distinguished im- 
prover of short-horns, after having from 1804 to 1831, 
twenty-seven years, bred entirely within his own herd, 
was forced to go out of it, and buy ** Belvedere " from 
moother herd, but of the same original blood (" Ameri- 
can cattle," page 208); and Belvedere not only stopped 
the downward course of Mr. Bates* herd, but carried 
its fame to the highest point. By adopting the wise 
policy of Mr. Bates, " by introducing at intervals blood 
of the same breed, but of a different branch of the same 
family, which has been bred apart for several genera- 
tions, and, if possible, on other soil and exposure, we 
can secure all the good of close breeding, and at the 
same time avoid its dangers.** — (Prof. Law.) 

In the management of flocks of sheep some of the 
most noted breeders have kept distinct families that 
crosses within the same blood fftfght be had at home. 
Jonas Webb, the well-known improver of the South - 
downs, ** found it needf\i1 to keep five different families 
to draw upon, thus retaining the requisite distance of 
relationship between the sexes." — (Prof. Law ) The 
famous Silesian sheep of Mr. Chamberlain originated 
from 100 Infantado ewes, purchased in Spain in 1811, 
by Ferdinand Fischer, who at the same time purchased 
four rams from the Negretti flock, and never mixed 
with these sheep any other blood, nor any other fiock, 
hnt they have been crossed within the families. '' The 
mode is to number (by notches in the ear) every sheep, 
and give the same number to all her increa.se; an exact 
record is kept in books, and thus Mr. Fischer (a son 
of the first owner) is enabled to give the pedigree of 
every sheep he owns, running back to 1811." — (Ran- 
dairs Practical Shepherd, p. 89.) So Mr. Fischer has 
lOu families, e\'ery member of Which is fully recorded 
in books, that Mr. Chamberlain saw, and that he has 
told me, filled many shelves. In this way the breeder 
has availed himself of the advantages of in-and-in. as 
well as cross-breeding, among 100 families, all within 
the same breed, and all of equally pure blood. 

From what I have said in regard to the successful 
breeding, not only of sheep, but other domestic animals, 
I think it must be plain that vast knowledge and un- 
common natural gifts of judging are necessary to suc- 



cess, and we cannot wonder at the respect that the 
great improvers have hud shown to them by the highest 
ranks in England, and we think the queen did herself 
honor, when on a show-ground, she asked a noted 
breeder of Devon cattle to instruct her as to his views 
of the points to be aimed at. 

Having pointed out some of the advantages and 
dangers of in-and-in breeding, I wish to close by stat- 
ing the only case that occurs to me, in which there is 
nothing but plain sailing, artd where the novice may 
fearlessly venture : 

In the South- West and "West, and perhaps elsewhere, 
there are many large flocks of what are called native 
sheep, whose wool is so thin and poor that the animal 
is of but little value exce]»t as furnishing the foundation 
of grade flocks, which, though not as good as full biood 
Merinos, aro still of greal value. On these ewes, 
Merino nmis may be put, and the same rams put to 
their progeny, daughters, grand-daughters, great- 
grand-daughters, and so on as long as they live. The 
only condition requisite is, that the ram should be of 
the best quality, and be a getter of good stock, and I 
should prefer to have his pedigree show that he was 
from a family closely bred in-nnd-in, till his blood had 
become greatly intensiflcd, wfthout having approached 
or shown any signs of disease or degeneration in the 
flock. A ram from a flock that for many generations 
hud been handled after the plan of Mr. Fischer should 
have constitution enough to make a great impression 
on mongrel blood, and I am satisfled, from what I have 
seen of breeding sheep, that such a ram might be safely 
used in such a flock and among his own descendants 
there, as long as he may live, and I believe that under 
parallel circumstances, a Duke bull may be used in the 
same manner. Having procured half-bloods, and three- 
quarters, and seven-eighths, and higher grades still by 
the use of the same male, never commit the folly of 
breeding these grades together, but continually resort 
to the flock or herd, toward which you wish to breed, 
for sires, and always procure full-blooded animals. 
And in selecting them aim to resort to such sources as 
have not only produced the individual you want, but 
that have produced many more like him. Skill in 
selecting, so as to cure defects, will, at all stages of 
breeding be important, and that skill can only come 
from experience. Books may aid, but practical 
knowledge must be had, to enable the student to duly 
understand what may be written by the most skilled 
flock-master. If I have written so as to aid the begin- 
ner in acquiring practical knowledge on this difficult 
branch of sheep husbandry, then have I accomplished 
all that I hoped for when'I<!ommenced. 

THE FARMERS' PROGRESS, 
(i^. y. Evening Post, Aug. 17.) 

Our increase in all the ehief articles of agricultural 
produce, as shown by the census report, is something 
enormous. 

Wine has increased fourteen fold since 1860, and 
nearly doubled in the last decade, California being its 
chief producer. 

Hops have increased seven fold in the same time, and 
more than doubled in the last ten years, New York 
growing two-thirds of the whole crop. 

Barley has increased six fold. 

Flax six fold, and flaxseed treble. 

Wheat trebled and oats doubled. 

Irish potatoes have only hicreased one-third, and 
sweet decreased one-half. 

Live stock have trebled in value, and now amount 
to the handsome total of one thousand five hundred and 
twenty-five millions of dollars, or an average of nearly 
two hundred dollars for every family in the nation. 
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Animals slaughtered have nearly quadrupled in 
value, now amounting to four hundred roiUionb of dol- 
lars annually. 

Wool has increased from sixty to one hundred mil- 
lions of pounds. 

Cotton is half a million of hales ahove what it was in 
1850, and three-flfths of its amount in 1860. 

In only one insttance is there a decrease of an impor- 
tant product, and that is in Indian corn, which falls 
short of the amount reported in 1860 by seventy-eight 
millions of bushels, or ten per cent, of the whole. 

In some of the lesser products, however, the down- 
como is considerable. .Silk cocoons are only a third of 
their fonner amount, hemp a sixth, peas and beans and 
rice about a third each. Buckwheat has decreased 
from seventeen millions of bushels to nine, and rye from 
twenty-one millions of buahcis to sixteen. 

The farms themselves, as may be expected from this 
great increase of produce, have risen in value from 
three to nine thousimd millions of dollars, while farm- 
ing implements, valued in 1850 at $151,587,638, now 
foot up $336,878,429, an annual increase of nine mil- 
lions of dollars. Few minds can form even the remotest 
conception of what these numbers imply. The value 
of the farms in dollar bills would take an expert ac- 
countant, capable of getting over one hundred a minute, 
five hundred years to count them, or if Communists and 
Internationals had their way, and their value was di- 
vided equally among the whole people, it would afford 
$1,000 to each family, in addition to the million or two 
which would be sure to stick to the hands of the 
dividers. 

The farms have considerably increased in number, 
hut diminished in size, from 199 to 158 acres, being on 
an average fifty acres, each, less than in 1850. This 
decrease extends to every State in the Union save four : 
Arkansas, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and New 
Mexico. Of the present number of farms (2,659,485) 
6,875 are under three acres. Those with more than 10 
acres and less than 500, have increased, those with less 
than ten acres decreased in number; one-sixth of the 
whole are over 100 acres and under 500, but the largest 
number (847,614) contain between 20 and 50 acres 

In France the extension of railways js said to have 
had the effect of shifting much of the wine product to 
those districts best adapted to the purpose, and most 
convenient to market. With us a process at least in 
part the reverse seems going on. Great exertions have 
heen made from time to time, and much money ex- 
pended, to get flax culture localized as an industry in 
New England and some yf the Middle States, where 
the land for its product is of the best description, and 
facilities for market all that could be desired. But it 
could not be done, and it is now rapidly disappearing 
from those States that took most care to extend and 
keep it. and Koing West, to where the land is not bet- 
ter, if so good, for the finer qualities, and where the 
best part of the product — the fibre — has to be thrown to 
the manure heap for want of a market There it is 
extendinjE with surprising rapidity, apparently without 
special efibrt on the part of any one to get it to do so. 

Twenty years ago Kentucky supplied nearly a third 
of all our fiax prc^uct; Virginia and New York about 
a million of pounds each, making up together as much 
as Kentucky; and Ohio supplied less than hi|lf a mil- 
lion of pounds. But now Ohio has nearly forty times 
its former product, while Kentucky has only a tenth of 
its. and Virginia has gone down to a seventh. The 
chief flax producing States are Ohio, 18,000,000 of 
pounds, or twcv-thlrds of the whole product of 27,183,- 
039 pounds (the product In 1850 was only 7.209.676 
pounds) New York, 3,000,000 and Illinois 2,000 000; 
while New England, with the exception of a little in 
Maine and Vermont, may bo said to have ceased to be 



fiax producing; as have also Alabama, Delaware and 
Georgia. 

New York has now, as hitherto, abont a sixth of tlie 
whole milch cows of the nation; and nscd to occnpy a 
similar position as to working oxen, but now Texas 
has twice the numlu^r it can show. California has in- 
creased its hheei) from 17,574 to 2,768.187, being an 
increase of 160 fold, and the largest made by any Suto 
in any important article. Louisiana still grows nearly 
all tlie sugar, but the pigs have changed their bead- 
quarters from Tennessee and Kentucky to Illinois and 
Missouri. Pennsylvania, which used to be higliest in 
the production of wheat, is now sixth on the list, Illi- 
nois with 30, Iowa with 29, Ohio and Indiana whh 27 
each, and Wisconsin with 25, all coming before its 19 
millions of bushels. 

The agricultural position of New Englaml is a pazzle 
which (Edipus himself could not unravel. A people in 
the foremost rank for intelligence, force and good 
sense, more bent usually than most (»thers in doing the 
right and the best, when opportnnity offers; taking 
time by the forelock and not putting off till to-morrow 
what can be done to-day; having before them line upon 
line, prccejit upon precept ; supported by experience on 
exi»erienee as to the possibility, propriety and advan- 
tage of very greatly increasing their agricultural pro- 
duct at little or no increase of trouble, they stand face 
to face with a deteriorating position, with bountiful 
Nature ready to increase her product to almost any 
amount and put millions of dollars in tlieir i>ockets, but 
they don't put forth a hand to help her, or show any 
desire to be the recipient of her increased bounty. 

They are content to go on year after year with every 
imfiortant crop decreasing In amount. Wheat, com, 
oats, sheep, butter, swine, flax, wool and potatoes, all 
" getting smaller by degrees," and not ** beautifully" 
but miserably "less;'* with ev<rn the bees — the proto- 
type of their former activity, as if ashamed of the situ- 
ation, leaving them, and honey aiKl wax becoming a 
diminishing product. The only item in which New 
England has any credit, during the last decade, is cat* 
tie, of which there is a large increase, both in tlie value 
of the slaughtered and the. live stock; to this Connecti- 
cut adds a large increase in tobacco, not exactly the 
direction in which we should expect ^^ the land of 
steady habits '* and utilitarian projects to be most pro- 
gressive. The increase of manufactures will not put 
money into the pockets of the farmers iinless they hare 
something to sell; but, going on aa they have been, 
their bread products will soon hardly suffice for their 
own families, and Now England, agriculturally will be 
like a withered branch on a (Vuitful tree, or a slug- 
gard's field brought into bold relief by contrast with its 
neighbor. New York — ^active, energetic, pn^greasive, 
always excelling in the most useful and best paying 
products, and those especially which New England is 
so much neglecting. 

With their brains and money there is no excuse for 
the people of New England occupying snch a position. 
But a little effort and change of system is needed to 
make this country a beautiful garden, aflbniing. in 
richest abundance, the choicest and most desirable 
products, and they owe it to themselves and the nation, 
but especially to the high character of New England in 
other resfiects, to make their agricultural system also 
excellent, and thus get in accord with the rest of Uie 
nation and with themselves in other and even lees im- 
portant part iculars. 

NOTICES AND DONATIONS. 

The following volumes of Transactions of the New 
York State Agricultural Society, have been rcoeired : 

From Richard Church, Belvidere, N. Y., 8 copie« 
for the year 1859, and 1 copy for the year I860. 
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From Dr. E. G. Crafts, President of the Broome 
CooDty AgricuUaral Society, 4 copies for the year 
1S68. 

From Edwin Thome. Millbrook, N. T., 1 copy each 
for the years 1844, 1849, 1851, 1852, 1853, 1856, 1856, 
1857 1859, 1863 and 18G4, and 3 of 1846, 2 of 1868. 
and 3 ol' 1868. 

From Horace S. Huntley, Little Valley, N. T., 1 copy 
each for the years 1857, 1858, 1859, 1860, and 3 of 
1861. 

From J. M. Lattin, Rhioebeck, N. Y., 1 copy for the 
your 1861. 

The following Seed Catalogaes for 1872, have been 
received : * * 

From B. K. Bliss and Son's, No. 23 Park place, and 
20 Murray street, New York city. 

HoTey & Co., 53 North Market street, Boston, Mass. 

Tilroorin-Andrieax & Cie., 4 Quai de la Megisserie, 
Paris, France. 

R. H. Allen & Co., 189 and 191 Water street. New 
York city. 

C. W. Crosman, Rochester, N. T. 

J. M. Thorburn fc Co., 15 John street. New York 
city. 

Also the following miscellaneous pamphlets, etc. : 

Thirtieth Annual Report of the Transactions of the 
Qneeos County Agricultural Society, for the year 1871. 

Journal of the National Academy of Agriculture, 
Mauufacture and Commerce, and of the French Society 
of Universal Statistics, November and December. 1871, 
and January, February, March, and April, 1872. Paris. 

Bulletin of the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, October, 1871, No. 7, vol. 2, and January — 
March 1872, No. 1, vol. 3. Boston, Mass. 

The Ulnstrated Annual Register of Rural Affairs for 
1872, Luther, Tucker & Son, Albany, N. Y. 

Transactions of the Hampshire Agricultural Society, 
for the year 1871. Amherst, Mass. 

Eighth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, January, 1871. 

Historical Address delivered bdbre the Massachn- 
ietU Agricultural College, July 19, 1871, by Marshall 
P. Wilder. 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the State 
Agricultural College of Michigan. 1871. 

Models of 24 varieties of apples, fVom Charles Down- 
iog, Newbnrgh, N. Y". 

Address to the Agricultural Organizations in the 
Uniied States, prepared by the National Agricultural 
Ajoociations, with Constitution and Proceedings. Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Catalogue of the Kentucky University for 1871 ; also 
the Annual Report of the Treasurer of Kentucky 
University. Lexington, Ky., 1871. 

Ninth Annual Report of the St. Louis Agricultural 
tod Mechanical Association. St. Louis, Mo. 

Third Annnal Report of the Stata Board of Agricul- 
ture of Nebraska, 1871. 

Seventh Annnal Report of Rutgers Scientific School 
for the year 1871. 

H. H. Ingalsbe, South Hartford, N. Y., Ingalsbe & 
Prescott's Champion Tree Pruner, for the Museum. 

Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture on the 
Diseases of Cattle in the United States. From the Hon. 
Commiattoner of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 



Central Agricultural Gazette of Germany, Nos. 9, 
10, 11 and 12, 1871. Berlin. 

Session Reports of the Mathematical -Physiological 
Cluss of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Science, vol. 1 
and 2, 1871. 

Also " The Problem of the Study of Chemistry in 
opposition to the requirements of Science and Techno- 
logy," an address by Dr. Elenme^-er, from the above 
Society. 

Bulletin of the Imperial Society of Naturalists in 
Moscow, Nos. 3 and 4, 1870, and Nos. 1 and 2, 1871; 
also the Recent Memoirs of the Imperial Society of 
Naturalists in Moscow, No. 3, 1871. 

Catalogue of the Library of the Imperial Society of 
Natural Sciences in Cherbourg, France, 1st part, 1870. 

Nineteenth Annual Report of the Council of the city 
of Manchester on the Working of the Public Free 
Libraries, 1870-71. 

Third and fourth Annual Reports of Flax Extension 
Association for the improvement of the culture of flax 
in Ireland, also Instructions for the culture and pre- 
paration of flax in Ireland. Michael Andrews jun., 
Secretary, Belfast. 

Catalogue of American and Miscellaneous Books for 
sale by Edward W. Nash, 120 Nassau street. New 
York. 

List of premiums awarded at the Oregon State Fair, 
1871. 

From A. S. Fuller, Sections of the Larix Europea, 
(European Larch) showing the advantages of cultivation. 

Journal of the Soci^t^ Centrale d'Agriculture of 
Belgium, January and March, 1872. Brussels. 

From Francis H. Appleton, West Peabody, Mass., 
Transactions of the Essex Agricultural Society lo 
Massachusetts for the year 1871. 

Three copies each of the Transactions of the Iowa 
State AgricuUui-al Society for the years 1859 and 1860, 
from J. M. ShatTer. Sec'y. 

Descriptive Catalogue of live stock for sale by A. B. 
Allen & Co., 189 Water street. New York. 

Thornton's fifteenth Circular. A Record of Short- 
Hom Transactions and Catalogue of Short-horn cattle 
for sale. January 1872. John Thornton, 15 Langham 
place, London, W. 

Transactions of the Vermont Dairymen*s Association, 
1870-71, Georgia Vt., from 0. S. Bliss, Secretary. 

Annals of the Lyceum of Natural History of New 
York, Nos. 4 and 5, vol. 10. 

Monthly Reports of the Department of Agriculture 
for February, March and April, 1872. Washington, D.C. 

Nineteenth Annual Report of the Mercantile Library 
Association of San Francisco, California. 1871. 

Illustrated Catalogue of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology at Harvard College, No. 5. The Immature 
State of the Odonata. part 1, Sub-family Gomphlna; 
by Louis Cabot. 

Report of the Secretary of the Iowa State Agricul- 
tural Society for the year 1871. 

Proceedings of the Boston Societv of Natural History, 
pages 118 to 224. Vol. xiv, 1871.' Boston, Mass. 

Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Society 
of Scotland. Fourth Series, vol. 4, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. 

Report of Charles H. Peck, Botanist of the New 
York State Cabinet of Natural History, 1872. 

Transactions of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society for the year 1871. Boston. 
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Seventh Annual Report of the American Dairymen's 
Association for the year 1871. Syracuse, N. Y. 

Premium List of the Third Annual Texas State Fair 
to be held in the city of Ilouston, beginning May 11, 
and ending May 18, 1872. 

Journal of the Socicta di Lettnre e Conversazioni , 
Scientifichc, volume 2, part 2. Genoa, 1871. 

Agricultural Gazette of the Prussian Provinces, Nos. 
23 to 52, 1871. Konigsberg. 

Profitable Farming, being the second series of the 
sayings and doings of John Joseph Mechi. From the 
author. 

From the Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
16 quarts Red Mammoth Wheat. 16 quarts Birlie Oats, 
and a number of papers of flowers and vegetable seeds 
for experiment. 

Second Annual Report on the Noxious Insects of the 
State of Illinois, by William Le Baron, M D.. State 
Entomologist. 

The Cornell University Register, 1871-72. Ithaca, 
NY. 

The Bailtimoro Process of Progressive Pneumatic 
Evaporation. Marshall P. Smith, Baltimore. Md. 

Annual Report of the Trustees of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology at Harvard College, together 
with the report of the director for 1871. 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the Wilmington Institute 
April 1872. Wilmington Del. 

Premuim list of the Iowa State Aflrricultnral Society 
for the 19th Annual Exhibition to be held at Cedar 
Rapids, September, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13, 1872. 

Catalogue of the Journals and Reviews in po8se8sion 
of the Societa di Letture e Conversazioni Scientifiche 
of Genoa, 1872. 

Twenty copies of the Nineteenth Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agricul- 
ture, for 1871. C. L. Flint, Secretary. 

Catalogue of Pure-Bred Shorthorns, and Thorough- 
bred and Trotting Horses, to be sold at auction, by 
W. T. Hughes and W. U. Richardson, at Elkton, Ky., 
Juno 27, 1872. 

Catalogue of Trotting Stock, belonging to Edwin 
Thorne, Thorndale Stud Farm. Millbrook, N. Y. 

From J. M. Shaffer, Secretary Iowa State Agricul- 
tural Society, Transactions of the New York State 
Agricultural Society for the years 1860 and 1864. 

Premium List for the Queens County Fair, to be 
held near Mineola, L. I., September 25, 26 and 27, 

1872. 

A paper on the Principles affecting Cultivation, 
Manuring and Cropping, read before the Farmers' 
Club, London, May 6, 1872. By Mr. J. J. Mechi. 

Catalogues and Circulars of the Publications of Lee 
& Shopard, Boston. 

Book Circular of Wra. Wesley, London, Eng. 

Sixth Annual Report of the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 1872, 

On the Varieties, Properties and Classification of 
Wheat, 1872. By John Le Couteur, Esq., Jersey. 
From the Aihhor. 

Annals of Agriculture In the Royal Prussian States. 
Weekly edition, Nos. 27 to 62, 1871. Monthly edition, 
Nos. 7 to 12, 1871; Berlin; through Dr. Fliigel. 

Transactions of the K. K. Zoologish-Botanischen 
Gesellschaft in Vienna, for the year 1871. 



The Reason for the Laws for the Protection of Birds, 
by Georg Ritter von Frauenfeld^ also The Rearing of 
Young by Animals, by the same author. Vienna. 

Upon the Wheat-destroying Chlorope tamiopus, 
Meig, and the means to subdue it; by Professor Dr. 
Max Nowicki, in Krakau. 

Insects Injurious to Cultivated Plants, by Gustave 
Kiinstler, Vienna. 

Ten copies oT the Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculturo and Arts, for the Province of 
Ontario, for the year 1871. 

From the Secretary of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, Indiana, twelve copies of the Transactions of the 
Indiana Horticultural Society, 1872; also twelve copiei 
of the Second Report of the Geological Survey of 
Indiana, made during the year 1870, and twelve copies 
of the Thirteenth Annual Report of the Indiana State 
Board of Agriculture. 

List of Premiums for the Twenty-third Annual Fair 
of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, to be held it 
Mansfield, September 2 to 6. 

Entomological Contributions, from the twenty-foorth 
annual report of the New York State Museum of 
Natural History, by J. A Lintner. 

Catalogue of A. J. Alexander's Thoroughbred and 
Trotting Stock, to be sold at Woodburn Farm, Jaoe 
26, 1872. 

A Record of Shorthorn Transactions and Cata- 
logue of Shorthorn Cattle for private sale, for April, 
1872. John Thornton, 15 Langham Place, London, ^. 

Some account of the History and Breeding of the 
Ayrshire Cattle, imported, September, 1870, by 
Thomas Thompson & Sons, Dunbar P. O., Williams- 
burgh, Ontario. 

List of Premiums for the twenty-third annual 
exhibition of the Ontario County Agricultural Society, 
to be held at Canandaigua, September 18, 19 and 20, 

1872. 

Premium List of the twentieth Indiana State Fair, 
to be held at Indianapolis, September, 30, 1872. 

From Robert J. Swan, Esq., a copy of the New 
York State Agricditural Transactions fur 1847. 

From D. A. Bulkeley, Esq., a copy of the New 
York State Agricultural Transactions for 1861. 

The American Standard of Excellence and Scale of 
Points in Exhibition Poultry, as adopted by the con- 
ventions of the New York State Poultry Society of 
February and May, 1871. 

Proceedings of the Lyceum of Natural History In 
the city of New York. Vol. I to p. 237. 

Premium List of the Oneida Couuty Agricolturti 
Society for 1872. 

Premium List of the Georgia State Agricoltural 
Society for 1872. 

Report of the Ballarat Agricultural and Pastoral 
Society for the year ending May 4, 1872. Lear- 
month, Victoria. 

Premium List and Regulations of the Twenty-eighth 
Annual Fair of the Society of Agrlcalture and Horti- 
culture of Westchester County. 

Proceedings of the National Agricultural CooveotioB, 
held at Washington, D. C, February, 1872. 

Leggat Brothers' Catalogue of Standard and Miscel- 
laneous Books. Nos. 80, 81 and 32. 
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OFFICERS OF COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, 1871-2. 



COUNTY. 



President. 



Secretary. 



Treasurer. 



•••••• 



Albanj.. 
Aliegftny 
Brooae . 

CAUarugas 

Oxjugh 

Chaatauqoa 

Cbcmanf 

Chenaogo 

CliotOD 

Colambia 

Cortland .......... 

Delaware 

Dotefaees 

Erie 

Fr&nklin 

Folton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Lewis 

Liringston 

Jloatgomery 

K. York (Am. Ins.) 

Nisgara 

t^oeida 

Ontario 

Orsnge 

Orleans 

O«wego 

vuego «••.•.•..... 

Patnam 

Queens 

Ren»etaer 

Ricbmond 

Roekland 

Sl Lawrence 

Ssratoga .......... 

Schenectady 

Schoharie* 

Schayler 

8eDcea j 

Steaben 

Suffolk ' 

Tioga I 

Tompkins 

Warren ' 

Wsehington I 

Wsjne I 

Westchester 

Wjoming .........^ 

Ystes 



Post Office address of 
Secretary. 



H. Callanan j* . . 

Joseph Lockbart ; 

A. U. v>rarLS .• ........ .' 

E.G. Brooks | 

J. Lewis Grant ' 

C. Hitchcock ' 

A. S. Diven 

A. W. Holcomb 

Ira Rowlson 

Isaac M. Pitto 

J. C. Carmiohael 

Chas. Hathaway 

Stephen T. Angel 

P. W. Powers \ 

P. S. Baldwin 

James C. Brake ' 

Isaiah Yanney .' 

Elbert Townsend 

Joshoa Fiero, Jr 

James H. Bellinger 

Samnel W. Strough ' 

A . B. Qebbie .......... 

J. W. Wadsworth 

A. Q. Whitcomb 

W. N. Pierson 

P. A. P. Barnard 

Elisha Moody 

T. D. Penfleld 

Cooper Sayre 

Ellis A. Post 

Allen P. Scott 

M. L. Marshall 

U. P. Keese 

WillUmH. Drew 

Charles H. Jones 

James R. Ponda. 

T. Sampson.......' 

Isaac Pye 

W. G. Bamhart 

J. P. Conklin , . . . . 

Charles Stanford 

Charles Bouck 

Geo. J. Magee 

John G. King 

S. £. Haskins 

Henry Niooll 

T. I. Chatfleld 

Esra Cornell 

C. L. Kiersted 

Henry Griffing 

Deliverance Rogers 

William R. Rooke 

N. Holmes Odell 

G. H. Jenkins .......... 



• . . . . 



JohnH. Farrell ' 

Frank Brundage 

C. C. Bennett ' 

A. T. Palmer I 

John G. Hosmer ' 

JohnT. Wilson , 

De Witt C. Curtis 

R. A. Young 

W. J. McCaffrey 

J. Wesley Smith 

C. 0. Newton 

Porter Frisbee 

George Sweet 

R. C. Titus I 

C. E. Stevens ' 

S. S. Willard 1 

John J. Davidson 
G. H. Robertson. 
Geori^e W. Russ. 
Morns Fikes.... 
Alvin H. Hall... 

F. J. Bowen .... 

W. A. Brodie 

J. R. Garretsee ... 

A. H. Bifrtch 

Samuel D. Tillman 
George G. Moss ... 

R. Morrison 

William R. Dryer. 

D. A. Morrison ... 

T. C. Bailey 

H. L. Barton .. 
H. M. Hooker . 
James D. Little 
John Harold . . . 
H. S. Sheldon.. 

D. Cortleyou... 
F.J. Wilds.... 
C. N. Conkey .. 

B. S. Robinson...., 

E. N, Schemerhom. 
Isaac C. Van Tuyl.. 

Jesse M. Lyon 

W. W. Stacey 

Reuben E. Robie , 

Henry D. Green 

Geo. Worthington 

Edgar Brewer , 

Pan Hanlon..., 

A . Newton Locke ^ 

R, W. Pratt 

G. T. Kent , 

J. O.Miller 

C. W. Bailey ,..., 

James D. Morgan , 



• • • • • 



•%•••• 



D. V. S. Raynsford. 
G. S. Arnold , 

C. S. Olmstead.... 

A. W. Ferrin 

L. C. Mann , 

D. N. Marvin , 

William T. Post,.., 

G. S. Mead 

J. B. Hagerty ..... 

Peter Boice 

S. McC. Barber ... 

C. A. Frost 

T. W. Jaycox 

R. B. Foote 

R. J. Ingalls 

M. 8. Mallon 

N. P.Wells 

A. H. Warner 

T. B. Holcomb.... 
Jacob H. Crim .... 
William Ives 

C. G. Riegs 

Kidder M. Scott... 

L. M. Otis 

T. R. HoHon 

S. R Comstock .... 

L. W. Bristol 

James Elwell 

William G. Antis. . 
J. W. Corwin 

B. R. Reynolds... 
L. H. Cunklin .... 

Frank G. Lee 

A. Ryder 

John Harold 

George A. Waters . 

E. P. Barton 

Irving Stevens . . . . 
H. D. Sackrider... 
M. J. Jennings.... 
James W. Mairs... 
M. N. Denoyelles . 
J. W. Smelser. ... 

John D. Coe 

G. W.Hallock 

David T. Vail 

S. S. Truman 

0. B, Curron 

F. S.Westbrook... 
Charles W. Osbom. 
W. M, Holmes ... 

D. S. Chamberlin . 

John Bussing 

T. J. Patterson . . . 



• • 



Albany. 

Angelica. 

Whitney's Point. 

Napoli. 

Auburn. 

Jamestown. 

Horseheads. 

Norwich. 

PlatUburgh. 

Chatham Village. 

Homer. 

Delhi. 

Washington Hollow. 

Hamburgh. 

Westport. 

Malone. 

Johnstown. 

Batavia. 

Acra. 

Herkimer. 

Watertown. 

Lowville. 

Gencseo. 

Rochester. 

Fonda. 

New York. 

Lockport. 

Clinton. 

Victor. 

Montgomery. 

Albion. 

Mexico. 

Cooperstown. 

Carmel. 

Hempstead. 

Trov. 

Ricbmond. 

Nyack Turnpike. 

Canton. 

Greenfield Centre. 

Scheneotady. 

Schoharie C, Ht 

Havana* 

Geneva. 

Batli. 

Riverhead. 

Owego. 

Enfield Centre. 

Kingston. 

Glen's Falls. 

Fort Edward. 

Lyons, 

White Plains. 

Warsaw. 

Penn Yan. 



• Officers of 1871, 
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OFFICERS OF 






N AND UNION AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES AND FARMERS' CLUBS, 1871-2. 



SOCIETY. '^ 



Allen Settlement 

Annsvillc and Lee 

Bainbridge 

BaUviaF. O 

Brookfleld 

Camden 

Castle Creek F. C 

CaxenoTia 

Central New York F. C. . 

ClayF.C 

Columbia 

Constan tia 

•Corning 

Cuba Valley Point 

DanbyF. C 

Delhi 

East Maine F. C 

Edmeston and Burlington. 

EllUburgbf Adams A Hen- 
derson 

Elmira F. C 

Galen 

GarrattsviUe 

Geneva UorUcnltnral . . . , 

Glen Spring K.C 

Gouverneur 

Hamilton , 

Hammond 

Hemlock Lake 

Highland 

Hume, Kdshford, Centre- 
Tille and Caneadea 

IthacaF. C 

Kirkland 

Lenox 

LItUe Falls F C 

Manlins and Pompey 

Moravia 

Newburgh Bay 

N Y. State Dairymen^s As 

Niagara Fruit Grower^s As 

North Collins A Brant F.C. 

Ogden F. C 

Onondaga 

Oswego Falls 

Oswego Town 

Otego 

OtiscoF.C 

Palmyra 

Pomlret 

Kaquette Valley and St 
Regis Valley 

Ridgeway 

Riverhead 

Rnshville 

St. Lawrence Valley and 
Fort Covington 

Sandy Creek. Richland, 
Orwell and Buyloston . . . 

Sangerfleld and Marshall. 

Skaneateles 

Spaffonl ; 

Susquehanna Valley 

Thoni Hill F.C 

Tranton 

Ulysses, Covert and Hec- 
tor J 

Union Agricultural Soc^y. 

Vernon 

Vienna 

Waddington ..' 

Westmoreland 

WinrteW ,..,, 

Torl^town. ,,,,...,.,,,.. ,,, 



County. 



Broome. . . 
Oneida ... 
Chenango 
Genesee .. 
Madison . . 
Oneida ... 
Broome... 
Madison . . 
Oneida ... 
Ononda^ 
Columbia 
Oswego .. 
^^teuben .. 
Allegany . 
Tompkins 
DeUiware 
Broome .. 
Otsego ... 



President. 



Jefferson 

Chemung 

Wayne 

Otsego 

Ontario 

Yates 

St. I^wrence. 

Madison 

St Lawrence. 

Livingston 

Ulster 



Allegany 

Tomnklns 

Onelaa 

Madison 

Herkimer . . . . 
Onondaga . . . . 

Cayuga 

Orange 

Oneida 

Niagara 

Krle 

Monroe 

Onondaga.... 

Oswego 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Onondaga 

Wayne 

Chautauqua . . 

St. Lawrence. 

Orleans 

Suffolk 

Yates 



Franklin 



Oswego 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Onondaga .... 

Otsego 

Ouondani 

Oneida & Her- 
kimer 

*^cneca and 
Schuyler .... 

Onei'a&lA2wis 

Oneida 

Oneida 

St Lawrence. 

Oneida 

Herkimer 

Westcbestor. 



INDIAM 8OCIBTIE8. 



Cattaraugus Reservation 
Onoudngtt Reservation. . . 
Tonawanda Reservation. , 



A. Marean 

T. Waterman 

B. C. Campbell . . . . 

H. Ives 

Winthrop Allen. . . . 

S. J. Upson 

Isaac Eraens 

K. P. Tillotson 

8. Campbell 

M.ll. Blynn 

J . W. Hoysradt. . . . 
G. B.CIough 

£. D. Loveiidge . . . 
Homer Jennings. . . 

D. McMullin 

A. H. Green 

J. C. Chapln 



W. Mather 

G. W. Hoffman.... 

M. Mackie 

T. Laidler 

E. A. Bronson 

W. W. Mawney. . . . 

George Parker 

N. Brownell 

J. Ames 

J.P.Ray 

T. H. Biurgoss 



J W. Cud worth . . . 

K. Cornell 

E. Stanton 

L. C. Kilham 

Harris Lewis 

David Collin. Jr . . . 

E. Greenfield 

H. W. Sargent 

X. A. WiUard 

C. L Hoag 

W U. Estes 

H B. McClure 

W. W. Newman . . . 

O. Henderson 

John L. Thompson, 

W. E Arnold 

L. Bowtell 

W. P. Nottingham. 
Ira Porter 



C. O. Tappan.., 
J. A. Dermary. 
H. L. Hallock ., 
C. Olmstead ... 



J. W. KimbaU 



Orin R. Earl .. 
H. B. Titus . . . 
J H. Earn.... 
M. P. Monle.. 
C. I>. Fellows. 
J. McDowell . . 



Secrekaiy. 



S S. Allen 

J. C. Thorne 

J. Juliand 

J. G. Fargo 

G. H Babcock 

EzraB. Cobb 

S. P. Allen 

D. Eagabwadt 

T. D. Curtis 

L. HaiTis Browne. . 

C W. Macey 

F.C Lander 

F. B. Brown 

G.H.Swift 

E. L. B. Curtis 

Jonas M Preston.. 

Robert Hoirg 

S. 0. St. John 



Treasurer. 



8 S. Allen.... 
T. B. AlUnson 
J. Juliand .... 



Pottt Office aildresi 
of Secretary. 



C W. Jennings . . . . 
W. A. Armstrong.. 
W. H. Peckham . . . 

W.J. Kellogg 

G. S. Conovor 

W. W. Buxton 

G.B. Winslow 

O. B. Lord 

C. A. Wooster 

R. C Boach 

Irving Deyo 



C. N. Flenagin. 
L. B. Arnola... 



Henry Brown 

R. Robotham 

James Gaylord .... 

C. H. Perkins 

L.L. Wight 

I. Coonley 

R. B. Shepard 

Jerome Taylor 

Q. W. Wellington.. 
James A. Story. . . . 

L. C. Beers 

A. M. Paine 

Henry Fuller 

F.H.BUyea | 

Luke Fulton | 

S. P. Chapman 

Seth Smith ; 

H.C. Potter ; 

S. N. Anthony 

D. H.Clark 

M. Barney 

D.B. West 

C. A. Wooster ' 

W. A. Wemett....! 
C. W. Eltlug 



R. Morrison 

E. F. I.ewis 

X. A. Willard 

Wm. M. Smith 

M. B. Ken von 

D. A. Scott 

J. Shull 

E. W. Gantt 

H. J. Tucker 

C. S. Hlscock 

G. W. .Spalding. . . . 
Arvin Rice, Jr 

D. R. Green 

S. M. Hendrix 

James L Niles 

C. D. Johnson 

A. Z. Madison 



H. M. Story 

James H. Perry.... 

Z. Hallock 

N. H. Green 



Henry Rhode^. 



W. Halsey 

Job W. Flsk 

S J.Clark 

J. A. Woo<len ..... 
W. M. M. Ogden... 

D. W.Parke 

W. D. Gorsllne.... 
J. B. Tompkins. . . . 



J. Y. Cameron 

D E. Ainsworth... 

H. M. Rouse 

WUIsCllfl 

S. B. Wallace 

W. D. Edson 

Allen Brown 



S. Barrows 



S. H. Lamport 

L. W. Flsk 

L. A Griswold . . . . 

F.Noble , 

8. Clark 1 

V. C. Smith 

Z. A. Downing.... 
Constant White.... 



0. W.Marvin 

G. Benedict 

J. 8. TilUnghast . 

T. F. Hand 

Josiah Shuil 

H. Whitney 

S E. Day 

Daniel Smith 

D. H. Burrell 

E. Simmons 

G. P. Willet 

G. W. Hlscock..., 

C. C. Marlett 

C. R. Nichols 

S. L. Parsqns . . . , 

L. Cobum , 

J. H. Rctiway 

C. T. Hyde 

A. Z. Madison .... 



Maine 

Tnlierg. 

Buliibridge. 

Batavi.t. 

BroukUeld. 

Camden. 

Whiluey'sPoint 

Cazenovia. 

Utica. 

Plank. Road. 

IJndsuu. 

Con»taniia. 

Corning. 

Cuba. 

Dauby. 

L>elhi. 

East Maine. 

Edmeston Centre. 

Belleville. (?) 

Eluiira. 

Cl\ de. 

Garrattsville. 

Genuva. 

Milo Centre. 

Gouverneur. 

PiMiIvillo 

North Hammond. 

Hemlock Lake. 

Higbhind. 

Hume. 

Ithaca. 

Clint4>n. 

Lenox. 

LitUe Falls. 

Manlius. 

MoraviH. 

Newburgh. 

Iliou. 

Lockp'^rt 

North Collins. 

Si>cnci'r]K>rl. 

Oiioiirlaga Valley. 

Fulton. 

Oswego. 

Ot<»sro. 

A niT>er. 

Palniyi-a. 

Fi*edouia. 



Luke Usher Pots«laro. 

8. Barrett ' lUdgeway. 

S. Tulhill SuccrsR. 

I. D. Bryant Rush vUIe. 



C. P. Elliott. 



Fort Cttviogton. 



Pitt M. Newton. . . . Sandy CVeek. 

Frank Page * Marsbnli. 

D. Waldron * Skanculelw.' 

Otis Cross ! Bor«Hllno 

T. D. North ! Unadilla 

M.Mason , Thorn HiU. ! 



D. W. Rhodes 



Perry John , , Jarls Pierce . 

B. Tallcbief. D. LaFort... 

Jacob Doctor C, W, Doctor 



J. Parker King .... 

W. Ray Tanner t 

L. A. Griswold . . . . * 

P. Flanagan S 

W. T. Rutherford..! 
L. H. Shattnck....' 

M. A. McKoe i 

David F.Leo 



South Trenton. 

Trunmnsbnrgh. 
Boouvillo. 
Vernon. 
We^-t Vienna. 
Waddiuittun. 
We8tniorelan<l. 
West Wiulleia. 
York town. 



W. Nephew Versailles. 

T. WolMter Onondaga Castle. 

Isaac Shanks ! Akron. 



• Offlconi of 1871. 
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OFnCEMS FOR 18TS. 

Pr«tt4<«n< — MILO INGALSBE, South Hartford, 
Washington county. 

Yiok-Prksidihts. 

1st district — ^John D. Wihq, 74 Bearer et., New 
York. 

2d district — ^Edwin THO&in, Millbrook, Dutchess 
county. 

8d district — Daniel Dono astir, Albany, Albany 
county. 

4th district — Frahk D. Curtis, Charlton, Saratoga 
county. 

5tb districtr— Jamss Gmddis, Fainnount, Onondaga 
county. 

6th district — ^Alkxahdsr S. Ditih, Elmira, Che- 
mung county. 

7th district — Binjamih F. Angel, Greneseo, Living- 
ston county. 

8th district — William H. Psndrt, Albion, Orleans 
county. 

Corrttponding Secretary — ^Thomas L. Harison, Mor- 
ley, St. Lawrence county. 

Recording Secretary — William H. Boo art, Aurora, 
Cayuga county. 

Treaeurer — ^Luther H. Tucker, Albany. 

Executive Committee — Adin Thatbr, Jr., Hoosick 
Falls; Harris Lewis, Frankfort; Robert J. Swan, 
Geneva; Joseph Julianu, Bainbridge; John L. Cole, 
Lyons; James W. Wadsworth, Geneseo; Wheeler 
H. Bristol, Owego; William M. Holmes, Greenwich. 

Ex-Presidenta — Marsena R. Patrick, Thomas Hall 
Fails, Samuel Campbell, Solon D. Hunqerpdrd, 
Richard Church. 

Entomologist — ^Asa Fitch, M. D., Salem. 

Chemiet to the ^ciety — Charles H. Porter, M. D., 
Albany. 

Mechanical and Consulting Engineer — ^Hbnrt Wa- 
terman. Hudson. 

Consulting Veterinarian — ^Prof. Jambs Law, M. R. 
Y. C, Ithaca. 

State Agrleiltiral Smbb. 

The Office of the Society is in the New Agricultural 
Hall corner of State and Lodge streets, Albany. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

Pursuant to amendment of the constitution adopted 
at the Annual Meeting of 1872, the Annual Meeting 
will hereafter be held on the Wednesday succeeding 
the Third Tuesday of January in each year, at the City 
of Albany. 

Annual Meeting of 1878, January 22d. 

YoLUMES 01 Transactions Wanted. 

The Transactions of the Society for the years 1841, 
1842, 1846, 1847, 1848, 1852, 1867, 1868, 1859, 1860, 
1861, are wanted, to complete sets, and members are 
requested to assist in obtaining them. Other volumes 
will be given in exchange, or payment made in money, 
if preferred. 



^^W^^RDS 



AT THE 



THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION 



OF THE 



NEW TOUL STATE AGSICULTPIUL SDCIETT, 
Held at Elmira, Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 3, 3, 4, 1873. 



Class I.— CATTLE. 



No. 1. Short Horns. 

SPORT HORN HERD PRIZE. 

Charles F. Wadsworth, Geneseo, N. Y., Large Gold 
Medal. 

Ball, BaroR Bates Sd \ 

Roan, calved February 27, 1871, bred b^ Waloott & 
Campbell, New York Mills, N. Y.; sire 4th Duke 
of Geneva 7931, dam Lady Bates by Duke of 
Airdrie (12370), gr. d. Lady Bell 3d by £1 Hakim 
2814. 

Cow, Agiei ; 

Roan, calved April 3, 1862, bred by James S. Wads- 
worth, Geneseo, N. Y.; sire Macaroni 6919, dam 
Alice by Howard 2983, gr. d. Australia by Lord 
Foppington (10437). 

Ctw, Aaeoa; 

Red, calved January 22, 1868, bred by Craie W. 
Wadsworth, Geneseo, N. Y.; sire Reynolds 6115, 
dam Agnes by Macaix>ni 5919, gr. d. Alice by 
Howard 2983. 

€ow, Aaericti 

Roan, calved February 18, 1868, bred by Craig W. 
Wadsworth, Geneseo, N. Y.; sire Reynolds 6115, 
dam Amazon by Major 5922, gr. d. Agnes by 
Macaroni 5919. 

€ow, Oxford Rose ; 

Roan, calved June 29, 1863, bred by Milnor Case, 
Avon, Conn ; sire Prince of Oxford 3308, dam 
Rosalie by Red Rover 2109, gr. d. Tuberose - 5th 
by Tornado 1040. 
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Heifer, Eose of the Yulley ; 

'Rohi, calved January 11, 1872, bred by exhibitor; 
sire Prince of Oxford 4th 10684, dam Oxford Rose 
by Prince of Oxford 3308, gr. d; Rosalie by Red 
Rover 2109. 

Bulls ovbr Thbbb Years Old. 

First prize, Lewis M. Smith, Elmira, N. Y.; 
Blenheim Star, red roan, calved March 23, 
1866, bred by Thomas Moffat, North Dum- 
fries, Canada ; sire Nichol [494], dam Lady 
Anne 2d by Adam [2], gr. d. Lady Anne 
by East Windsor 56 950 

Second, Benjamin Fellows, Clifton, N. Y. ; 
Major, red with little white, calved May 
10, 1869, bred by M. H. Cochrane, Comp- 
ton, Canada ; sire Eleventh Duke of Thorn- 
dale 5611, dam Louan 44th by Duke of 
Airdrie 2743, gr. d. Louan 24th by Duke 
of Airdrie 2743 30 

Third, William Blanshard, Penn Yan, N. Y. ; 
Red Jacket, red, calved April 20, 1868, bred 
by exhibitor ; sire Clifton 5450, dam Lily 
3d by Altorf 2494, gr. d. Lily 2d by Chal- 
lenger 324 (imp.) 10 

Bulls Two Ybars Old^ 

First prize, Ira Young, Jamestown, N. Y. ; 
Duke of Poland, red, calved March 1, 1870, 
bred by B. Gifford, Poland, N. Y. ; sire 
Favorite 3d 10047, dam Jessie by Alfred 
4546, gr. d. (imp.) Polyanthus by Brewster 
(7847:) 40 

Second, T. L. Harison, Morley, N. Y. ; Second 
Buron Morley, red and white, calved Sep- 
tember 18, 1870, bred by exhibitor; sire 
Rosy Duke 6142, dam Tuberose 40th by 
Zanoni 4534, gr. d. Tuberose 4th by Wol- 
vistonll09 25 

Third, J. W. Wadsworth, (^eneseo, N. Y.; 
Credit, roan, calved May 6, 1870, bred by 
exhibitor; sire 4th Grand Duke of Oxford 
5734, dam Constance by Mosstrooper 5025, 
gr. d. Duchess of Clarence by Duke of 
Portland 1482 10 

Ybarlino^Bulls. 

First prize, Charles F. Wadsworth,'Geneseo, N. 
Y. ; Baron Bates 3d, roan, calved February 
27, 1871, bred by WalcoU & Campbell, New 
York Mills, N. Y.; sire 4th Duke of Geneva 
7931, dam Lady Bates by Duke of Airdrie 
(12370),!gr. d. Lady BeU 3d by El Hakim 
2814 30 

Second, E.^ownsend, Pavilion",Centre, N. Y. ; 
Duke of Genesee, red and white, calved 
July;:29, 1871, bred by C. W. Wadsworth, 
Genesee, N. Y. ; sire Millbrook 8629, dam 
Alice by Howard 2983, gr. d. Australia by 
Lord Foppington (10437) 20 

Third, Robert Bell, West Brighton, N. Y.; 
Saturn, red, calved May 17, 1871, bred by 
George Butts, Manlius, N. Y. ; sire Treble 
Gloster 7331, dam Sprightly by Oscar 6016, 
gr. d. Seraph by Duke of Manlius 2773 ... 10 



Bull Calvbs. 

First prize, Charles F. Wadsworth, (^eneseo, 
N. Y.; Albert, roan, calved February 10, 
1872, bred by exhibitor; sire Duke of 
Houston 9870, dam Agnes by Macaroni 
5919, gr. d. AUoe by Howard 2983 t20 

Second, C. K. Ward, Le Roy, N. Y.; Holiday, 
red roan, calved March 20, 1872 ; sire Mar- 
quis of Geneva 10451, dam Hope 3d by 
Perfection 2019, gr. d. Hope by Usurper 
(13928) 10 

Commended, Benjamin Fellows, Clifton, N. Y.; 
Imperial Gloster, red with little white,ca]ved 
February 5, 1872, bred by exhibitor; sire 
Treble Gloster 7331, dam Strawberry by 
Oscar 6016, gr. d. Spring Beauty by Apri- 
ricot's Gloster 2500, 

Cows OVBR Thrbb Ybars Old. 

First prize, Charles F. Wadsworth, Geneseo, 
N\ Y.; Amena, red, calved January 22, 
1868, bred hj Craig W. Wadsworth, Gen- 
eseo, N. Y.; sire Reynolds 6115, dam Agnes 
by Macaroni 5919, gr. d. Alice by Howard 
2983 J' 50 

Second, Benjamin Fellows, Clifton, N.Y.; Straw- 
berry, red, calved March 4, 1868, bred by 
George Butts, Manlius, N. Y.; sire Oscar 
6016, dam Spring Beauty by Apricot's 
Gloster 2500» gr. d. Silkie by Apricot's 
Gloster 2500 • 30 

Third, C. K. Ward, Le Roy, N. Y.; Lucy Ann 
12th, red and white, calved December 26th, 
1867, bred by Ezra Cornell, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
sire St. Valentine 43481, dam Lucy Ann by 
Cunningham (12671), gr. d. Leopardess by 
Prince Albert 850 10 

Hbifbrs Two Ybars Old. 

First prize, J. W. Wadsworth, Geneseo, N. Y.; 
Damask 2d, roan, calved March 16, 1870, 
bred by exhibitor; sire Millbrook 8629, 
dam Damask by Mosstrooper 5025, gr. d. 
Double Rose by Double Duke 14511 40 

Second, J. W. Wadsworth, Geneseo, N. Y,; 
Roxana, red and white, calved Mux^ 22, 
1870, bred by exhibitor; sire Duke of 
Houston 9870, dam Rebecca by Reynolds 
6115, gr. d. Rowena by Excelsior 2830. ... 25 

Third, C. K. Ward, Le Roy, N. Y.; Medora 
14th, red roan, calved January 31, 1870, 
bred by Frank D. Ward, Le Roy, N. Y.; 
sire Baron of Geneva 7538, dam Medora 
8th by Rob Roy 4319, gr. d. Medora 4th 
by Usurper (13928) 10 

Ybarlino Hbifbrs. 

First prize, C. K. Ward, Le Roy, N. Y.; Hope 
22d, red, calved January 3, 1871 ; sire 
Baron of Geneva 7538, dam Hope 3d by Ver- 
fection 2019, gr.d. Hope by Usurper (13928), 30 

Second, W. Simpson, Jr., New Hudson, N. Y.; 
Venus, red and white, calved December 14, 
1870, bred by exhibitor; sire Minstr^ 
7038, dam Tedd by Orion 784, gr. d. Eliza- 
beth by Astoria 221 20 
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Hbipkb Oalvhs. 

First prize, Charles F. Wads worth, Geneseo, 
N. T.; Rose of the Valley, roan, calved 
January 11, 1872, bred by exhibitor; sire 
Prince of Oxford 4th 10684, dam Oxford 
Rose by Prince of Oxford 3308, gr. d. Ro- 
salie by Red Rover 2109 820 

Second, C. K, Ward, Le Roy, N. T.; Rosebud, 
red roan, calved June 22, 1872 ; sire Mar- 
quis of Geneva 1045] , dam Lucy Ann 12th 
by St. Valentine 4348 i, gr. d. Lucy Ann by 
Cfunnmgham (12671) 10 

Lewis G. Morkis, Fordham, N. F. 
Thomas Bbll, jEatontown, N. J, 

No. 2. — Dbvons. 

BETON HEED PEIZE. 

Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, N. Y., Large Gold 
Medal. 

Bull, Prince of Wales; 

Calved August 31, 1864, bred by H. M. the Queen 
of England; sire Prince Alfred (709), dam Peony 
by Saxacen (520a), gr. d. Crocus by Baronet (6). 

€tw, Edith id) 

Calved October 26, 1866, bred by exhibitor; sire 
Sachem (554), dam Edith, imported by Mr. L. G. 
Morris, Fordham, N. Y. 

Cow, Edith Sd ; 

Calved November 2, 1867, bred by exhibitor ; sire 
Sachem (^54), dam Edith, imported by Mr. L. G. 
Morris, Fordham, N. Y. 

Heifer, Belle 4th ; 

Calved April 10, 1869, bred by exhibitor; sire Prince 
of Wales 652, dam Belle 2d by Sachem (554), 
gr. d. Belle by Albert (2). 

Belfer, Edith 4th} 

Calved February 3, 1870, bred by exhibitor; sire 
Prince of Wales 652, dam Edith 2d by Sachem 
(554), gr. d. Edith, imported by Mr. L. G. Morris, 
Fordham, N. Y. 

Heifer, Kitty; 

Calved March 20, 1871, bred by exhibitor; sire 
Prince .of Wales 652, dam Ida by Empire (424), 
gr. d.' Edith, imported by Mr. L. G. Morris, 
Fordham, N. Y. 

Bulls ovbr Thrkb Ybars Old. 

First prize, Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, N. Y.; 
Prince of Wales, calved August 31, 1864, 
bred by H. M. the Queen of England; sire 
Prince Alfred (709), dam Peony by Saracen 
(520a), gr. d. Crocus by Baronet (6) 930 

Second, Walter Cole, Batavia, N. Y.; Lovely's 
Huron 3d, calved February, 1869, bred "by 
exhibitor; sire Queen Anne's Huron 320, 
dam Lovely 18th by Young Exeter (765), 
gr. d. Lovely 3d by Washington (130) 20 



Bulls Two Years Old. 

First prize, Walter Cole, Batavia, N. Y.; Hele- 
na's Huron 9th, calved October, 1869, br^ 
by exhibitor; sire Queen Anne's Huron 
320, dam Helena 16th by Omer Pasha 
(473), gr. d. Helena 3d by May Boy (71). 1^30 

YBARLUfo Bulls. 

First prize, Quidnesset Farm, East Greenwich, 
R. I.; Duke of FUtton 9th, calved July 5, 
1871, bred by James Davy, Flitton-Barton, 
North Molton, Devon, England ; sire Duke 
of Flitton 4th (827), dam Cherry 3d by 
Duke of FUtton 2d (825), gr. d. Cherry by 
Napoleon 3d (464) 26 

Second, Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, N. Y.; 
Prince of Wales 10th, calved March 20, 
1871, bred by exhibitor; sire Prince of 
Wales 652, dam Belle 2d by Sachem (554), 
gr. d. Belle by Albert (2) 15 

Third, W. E. Arnold, Otego, N. Y. ; Prince 
Albert, calved May 1, 1871, bred by ex- 
hibitor ; sire Young Washington 387^ dam 
Princess Beatrice by Crown Prince (604)^ 
gr. d. Victoria 10 

Bull Calybs. 

First prize, Walter Cole, BaUvia, N. Y.; 
Lovely's Huron 4th, calved June 8, 1872, 
bred by exhibitor ; sire Lovely's Huron 3d 
519, dam Lovely 18th by Young Exeter 
(765), gr. d. Lovely 3d by Washington 
(130) 20 

Cows OVER Thrbb Ybars Old. 

First prize, Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, N. Y. ; 
Belle 4th, calved April 10, 1869, bred by 
exhibitor ; sire Prince of Wales, dam Belle 
2d by Sachem (554), gr. d. Belle by Albert 
(2). 30 

Second, Walter Cole, Batavia, N. Y. ; Lovely 
18th, calved 1862, bred by Ambrose Stevens, 
Batavia, N. Y. ; sire Young Exeter (765), 
dam Lovely 3d by Washington (130), gr. 
d. Lovely by Megunticook (251) 20 

Third, Walter Cole, Batavia, N. Y.; Helena 
32d, calved March 31, 1864, bred by C. S. 
Wain Wright, Rhinebeck, N. Y. ; sire Comet 
(162), dam Helena 7th by May Boy (71), 
gr. d. Helena 2d by Megunticook (25 1). . . 10 

Hbtfbks Two Ybars Old. 

First prize, Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, N. Y. ; 
Edith 4th, calved February, 1870, bred by 
exhibitor ; sire Prince of Wales 652, dam 
Edith 2d by Sachem (554), gr. d. Edith, 
imported by L. G. Morris, Fordham, 
N. Y 30 

Second, Quidnesset Farm, East Greenwich, 
R. I. ; The Queen, calved August 21, 1870, 
bred by H. M. the Queen of England, at 
the Norfolk farm, Windsor; sire Napier 
(888), dam Rosa by Prince Alfred (709), 
gr. d. Daphne by Earl of Exeter (38) 20 
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Third, Quidnesset Farm, East Greenwich, R. I. ; 
Picture, calved November, 1869, bred by 
James Davj, Flitton-Barton, North Molton, 
Devon, England ; sire Duke of Edinburgh 
(823), dam Picture 6th bj Prince Alfred 
(491), gr. d. Picture hj a bull of Mr. 
Davy's 910 

YiAKLiNa Hbifbrs. 

First prize, Walter Cole, Batavia, N. Y . ; Helena 
44th, calved February 23, 1871, bred by 
exhibitor ; sire Queen Anne's Huron 320 ; 
dam Helena 34th by Iroquois 564, gr. d. 
Helena 33d by Comet (162) 25 

Second, Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, N. T. ; 
Kitty, calved March 20, 1871, bred by ex- 
hibitor ; sire Prince of Wales 652, dam Ida 
by Empire (424), gr. d. Edith imported by 
Mr. L. G. Morris, Fordham, N. Y 15 

Third, Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, N. Y.; 
Jenny, calved April 30, 1871, bred by ex- 
hibitor; sire Prince of Wales 652, dam 
Edith 3d by Sachem ^554), g^. d. Edith, 
imported by Mr. L. G. Morris, Fordham, 
N.Y.... 10 

HlIFBE CaLTBS. 

First prize, Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, N. Y. ; 
Edith 5th, calved December 30, 1871, bred 
by exhibitor; sire Prince of Wales 652, 
dam Edith 2d by Sachem (554), gr. d. 
Edith, imported by Mr. L. G. Morris, 
Fordham, N. Y 20 

Second, Walter Cole, Batavia, N. Y.; Candy 
Girl 2d, calved April 13, 1872, bred by ex- 
hibitor ; sire Lovely's Huron 3d 591, dam 
Candy Girl by Empire 5th 213, gr. d. 
Lovely 8th by Candy (153) 10 

Tobias Bouck, Schoharie, N. Y, 
D. B. Hai«ht, Dover Plains, N, Y, 

No. 4. Atkshirss. 

IIBSHIRE HERD PRI2E. 

Brodie, Son k Converse, Rural Hill and Woodvxlle, 
N. Y., Large Gold Medal. 

Ball, Dike of Haalltoa \ 

Red and white, calved July, 1870, bred by Mr. 
Rirkwood, Scotland ; sire Gilpin, dam Mary. 

€ew, RUlanle Hald ; 

Hed and white, calved May, 1867, bred by Robert 
Kerr, Scotland ; sire Trump, dam Lady Gray by 
Clarence. 

Cow, Lady Ayr } 

Red and white, calved April, 1869, bred by R. 
Caldwell, Scotland; sire Geordie, dam White 
Face by Jock. 

Cow, Ayrshire Lass; 

Red and white, calved April, 1869, bred by Hugh 
Roger, Scotland; sire Colly Hill, dam Rosebud, 



Caw, Beilali ; 

Red with little white, calved June, 1869, bred by 
R. Caldwell, Scotland; sire Geordie, dam Queen 
by Jock. 

H«lftr, Lady Mary; 

Red and white, calved May, 1870, bred bj R. 
Caldwell, Scotland; sire Geordie, dam May 
Flower 3d by Jock. 

There were but three competitors in this cdass, 
and two of the herds were of nearly equal quality. 
The committee would honourably mention the herd 
of Mr. Frank D. Curtis, of Charlton, N. Y. 

Atashirb Bulls oybb Thrbk Ybabs Old. 

First prize, Thomas Paterson, Gouvemeur, 
N. Y.; Lord Raglan, brown and white, 
calved 1869, bred by James Graham, Stir- 
lingshire, Scotland ; sire Baldie(imp.), dam 
Snow Flake (imp.) S30 

Second, John Stryker, Rome, N. Y. ; Treasurer, 
red and white, calved September 23, 1869, 
bred by Waloott ft Campbell, New York 
Mills, N. Y.; sire Tarbolton 37^ dam 
Treasure by Baldy 90, gr. d. Hi^^iland 
Mary by Kilbum 229 20 

Third, James Miller, Penn Yan, N. Y.; Sir 
Colin, white and red, calved May 28, 1869, 
bred by Thomas Thomp&on, Dunbar, 
Ont. ; sire Marquis 709, dam Lily by Chun- 
baldi, gr. d. Mary by Sir Colin 67 10 

There were but three shown. Lord Raglan, the 
first prize, was a bull with excellent hips ; loins and 
quarters unusually deep; fine forward. His tail was 
badly set on, however, and deeply notched at junc- 
tion with body. 

Treasurer was a showy buU, low on his 1^;8 and a 
good handler. His head was disproportionately 
large, and his body rather heavy forward. 

Sir Colin had a good head and handled well, bat 
his back was somew4iat uneven and his loins rather 
sloping. 

Atbshirb Bulls Two Years Old. 

First prize, Brodie, Son & Converse, Rural HiU 
and WoodviUe, N. Y.; Woodville Chief, 
red and white, calved May, 1870, bred by 
M. Robertson, Scotland; sire General Lee, 
dam Beauty 2d by Kilbum 930 

Second, Frank D. Curtis, Charlton, N. Y.; He- 
ber Kimball, red, white flecks, calved Sep- 
tember 11, 1870, bred by Charles S. Lester, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. ; sire Walton 393, 
dam Marion by Tam 72, gr. d. Nannie by 
Norribo 50 



20 



Third, Brodie, Son k Converse, Rural Hill and 
Woodville, N. Y. ; Duke of Hamilton, red 
and white, calved July, 1870, bred by Mr. 
Kirkwood, Scotland; sire Gilpin, dam 
Mary ••••••••••. 
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Fire showed in this class, which is rather superior 
to the preceding WoodTille Chief is a very stylish 
bull, flat-boned and low on legs, with good escutch- 
eon, straight back and good hips and quarters. 

Heber Kimball has a broad back, with good quar- 
ters. His hips a little sloping. His horns slightly 
coarse. Stands low forward, and is rather a good 
bull. 

Duke of Hamilton is somewhat undersized, with 
good loins and deep quarters ; a little high on legs, 
and a poor expression to £m»; a good bull, howerer. 

Atbshikb Bulls Okb Ybar Old. 

First prize, Brodie, Son & Conyerse, Rural Hill 
and Woodville, N. Y. ; Jefferson Lad, red 
and white, calved April 15, 1871, bred bj 
J. F. Converse, Woodville, N. Y.; sire 
Shoo Fly 856, dam Rosa 3d by John Gil- 
pin 222, gr.d. Rosa 925 

Second, L. D. Stowell, Black Creek, N. Y.; 
Sandy, red and white, calved March 25, 
1871, bred by William Birnie, Springlield, 
Mass. ; sire Rob Roy 823, dam Katy-did 
by Honest John 19U, gr. d. Kitty 6th by 
Blossom 10 15 

Third, £. C. Holden, McGrawviUe, N. Y.; 
Prince of Jessie, red, brown and white, 
calved April 10^ 1871, bred by exhibitor ; 
sire €k>vemor 8th, dam Jessie by Zero (im- 
ported by William £. Lockwood, of Penn.), 
gr. d. Katie (imported by Mr. Lockwood), 10 

Five shown in this dass. Jefferson Lad is an 
excellent handler, with good head and hips ; straight 
back, fine bone and stands medium, neither low nor 
high. His escutcheon is small, and his neck a little 
heavy. 

Sandy is a bull with very waxy and handsome 
horn ; shoulders bad at the crops ; escutcheon of good 
size ; a good handler. 

Prince of Jessie is rather high on his legs ; his tail 
is set on rather fiu* back. He handles well and has 
a good escutcheon. 

Atrshirb Bull Calves. 

First prize, John Stryker, Rome, N. Y. ; Stan- 

wix, red and white, calved April 10, 1872, 

bred by exhibitor; sire Treasurer, dam 

Lady Feters by Kyle 234, gr. d. Phcemie 

. by Buocleugh 107 820 

Second, Brodie, Son & Converse, Rural Hill and 
Woodville, N. Y. ; Feamot, red and white, 
calved March 30, 1872, bred by J. F. Con- 
verse, Woodville, N. Y.; sire Woodville 
Chief (impi), dam Ayrshire Queen by 
General Grant 176, gr. d. Flora Temple 3d 
by JohnGilpin 222 10 

Six shown. Stanwix is a handsome, showy ani- 
mal, with broad head and fine muzzle ; back straight, 

low on hia 1^ and bone fine. His throat is some- 



what heavy and his body a little flat. An animal of 

good promise. 
Feamot handles well, has a good escutcheon, thin 

thigh and flne bone. His hips are a little narrow, 

and his shoulders scarcely perfect. 

Atrshirb Cows oybr Thrbb Ybars Old. 

First prize, Brodie, Son & Converse, Rural Hill 
and Woodville, N. Y. ; Killurnie Maid, red 
and white, calved May, 1867, bred by Rob- 
ert Kerr, Scotland ; sire Trump, dam Lady 
Gray by Chu^nce i» 930 

Second, Frank 1). Curtis, Charlton, N. Y.; 
Diana 2d, white and red, calved March 20, 
1867, bred by C. I. Hayes, Unadilla, N. Y. ; 
sire Doon 151, dam Diana bred by William 
Watson, West Fanns, N. Y 20 

Third, Thomas Paterson, Gouvemeur, N. Y. ; 
\ ictoria, brown and white, calved April, 
1869, bred by James Graham, Sterhng- 
shire, Scotland; sire Robert, dam kH- 
brownie by Hopeful 10 

Eleven shown. Killurnie Maid is a large, stylish 
cow, with deep flanks and quarters, and broad 
hips. The udder large, scarcely well formed, and 
sli^tly drooping; the escutcheon good, and twist 
fine. A fine, vigorous animal. 

Diana 2d is an excellent cow, with well formed 
udder and teats well placed. The body good, the 
hips broad, and the quarters, flanks and loins deep ; 
escutcheon grand. A superior cow. 

Victoria is a neat, stylish cow, with beautiful 
neck, head and horns ; fore quarters excellent ; back 
straight, hips reasonably broad and quarters deep; 
udder not flat soled; escutcheon good. 

These cows were very nearly equal in their way, 
and while one excelled in style and substance, 
another excelled in symmetry, and a third in that 
quality which we should define as evidence of high 
breeding. 

Atrshirb Hbipbrs Two Ybars Old. 

First prize, Brodie, Son & Converse, Rural Hill 
and Woodville, N. Y. ; Lady Houston, red 
and white, calved May, 1870 ; bred by R. ^ 
Wilson, Scotland; sire Jock, dam Mary 
Gray j>30 

Second, Brodie, Son & Converse, Rural Hill and 
Woodville, N. Y. ; Lady Mary, calved May, 
1870; bred by R. Caldwell, Scotland ; sire 
Geordie, dam May Flower 3d by Jock. ... 20 

Third, Brodie, Son & Converse, Rural Hill and 
Woodville, N. Y.; Lady Pender, red, 
calved June, 1870, bred by A Pender, 
Scotland ; sire Robin Hood, dam Rosa. ... 10 

Five shown in this class, and not superior as a 
class. Lady Houston and Lady Mary were very 
evenly matched. While Lady Mary was the some- 
what prettier animal of the two, Lady Houston gave 
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indications of greater usefulness. Lady Pender had 
a well formed udder, a good escutcheon, and was a 
good handler. 

Atbshirb Hbifbbs, Onb Ybab Old^ 

First prize, Frank D. Curtis, Charlton, N. Y.; 
Pet, white and red, calved June 1, I87I, 
bred by exhibitor ; sire Doon 2d 152, dam 
Matchless 4th by Doon 151, gr. d. Match- 
less by Dandy 7th $20 

Second, Brodie, Son & Converse, Rural Hill and 
Woodville, N. Y. ; Dolly Varden, red and 
white, calved May, 1871, bred by J. F. 
Converse, Woodville, N. Y. ; sire Shoo Fly 
866, dam Velvet by General Grant 176, gr. 
d. Rosa 3d by John Gilpin 222 15 

Third, L. D. Stowell, Bbick Creek, N. Y. ; Flor- 
ence, red and white, calved January 25, 
1871, bred by S. D. Hungerford, Adams, 
N. Y.; sire Abraham Lincoln 404, dam 
Challenge 7th by Ayrshire Chief 88, gr. d. 
Challenge (imp.) 10 

Seven shown. Pet is a neat animal, with waxy 
horns. She stands low forward, has a fine body 
and promising udder, with a good escutcheon ; crops 
rather broad. 

Dolly Varden is a broad-hipped, flat-boned heifer, 
with a good body ; a little heavy forward, and neck 
a little thick. The shoulders well filled, and udder 
promising. 

Florence is a beast with elegant, waxy horns; of 
good handling, and fine shoulders. Hips rather 
sloping, and notch at joining on of tail ; udder prom- 
ising. 

Atrshibb Hbifbb Calvbs. 

First prize, Brodie, Son k Converse. Rural Hill 
and Woodville, N. Y.; Ocean Belle 2d, 
red and white, calved April, 1872, bred by 
J. F. Converse, Woodville, N. Y.; sire 
Woodville Chief, dam Ocean Belle (imp.) . . 920 

Second, Frank D. Curtis, Charlton, N. Y. ; Bon- 
nie Lassie 4th, red and white, calved Febru- 
ary 20, 1872, bred by exhibitor ; sire Doon 2d 
152, dam Bonnie Lassie by Hartford, gr. d. 
Daisy 1st by Sir Walter, bred by Hunger- 
ford & Brodie, Adams, N. Y 10 

But three shown. The two premium animals 
were so evenly matched, that your judges differed 
and had to call for assistance. While both were 
good animals, they differed much in size and style. 
Ocean Belle 2d showed great style, while Bonnie 
Lassie 4th had a pleasant head, and back finely wedge- 
shaped, looking from above. 

Your judges desire to express their gratification 
at the promptness and quietness attending the show- 
ing of the animals in the rings, and the courteous 



bearing of the officers of the Society, exhibitors and 

spectators. 

E. Lbwis Stubtbvakt, 

SwiXh Framinghamf Masi. 

RiOHABD Gibson, London, Canada, 

No. 5. — Jbrsbts. 

JERSBT HERD PRIZE. 

William Crozier, Northport, N. Y., Large Gold 
Medal. 

Bin, BetMB CMMt 8tk; 

Solid fawn, calved February 10, 1870, bred hj ex- 
hibitor; sire Beacon Comet, dam Josephine (imp). 

€ow, CarollBe ; 

Fawn and white, calved 1865, bred by Capt. Amy, 
Grouville, Jersey. 

€ow, Josephlie; 

Mulberry fikwn and white, calved 1864, bred by EH 
Hubert, St. Owens, Jersey. 

Cow, Jersey BHle 4tli ; 

Fawn, calved March 21, 1869, bred by exhibitor; 
sire Don Pedro 127, dam Belle of Jersey by Comet 
130, gr. d. Jersey Belle 2d. 

Heifer, CarellBe 4tk. 

Dark fawn, calved March, 1871, bred by exhibitor; 
sire Beacon Comet, dam Caroline (imp.). 

Hetfer, jMephlaeSd* 

Fawn, calved April 20, 1871, bred by exhibitor; 
sire Comet, dam Josephine (imp.). 

Bulls oybb Thsbb Ybabs Old. 

First prize, Quidnesset Farm,' East Greenwich, 
R. I. ; Mogul, brown, calved September 5, 
1869, bred by Mr. Le Gallais, in Jersey... 830 

Second, George I. Pumpelly, Ow^o, N. Y.; 
Atlantic, squirrel gn^y> calved 1869, im- 
ported by Davis CoUamore, Orange, N. J.. 20 

Third, W. B. Dmsmore, Staatsburgh, N. Y.; 
Hector, brown, calved July, 1868, imported 
by exhibitor, August 1870 10 

Bulls Two Ybars Old. 

First prize, William Crozier, Northport, N. Y. ; 
Beacon Comet 8th, solid fawn, calved 
February 10, 1870, bred by exhibitor ; sire 
Beacon Comet, dam Josephine, (imp.). ... 30 

Second, W. B. Dinsmore, Staatsburgh, N. Y ; 
Yankee, light fawn, calved 1870, imported 
by exhibitor, August, 1872 20 

Third, Joseph Juliand, Bainbridge. N. Y.; 
Rubric, dark fawn, brown and gray, calved 
February 19, 1870, bred by Thomas J. 
Hand, Sing Sing, N. Y. ; sire Lawrence 61, 
dam Motto by Prince 55, gr. d. Ophir by 
Prince 55 10 
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Ybarlino Bulls. 

First prize, W. B. Dinsmore, Staatsburgh, N. Y.; 
Quaker, gray, brown, aJyed November 8th, 
1870, brMi by exhibitor, imported in dam 
Queen 

Bull Calvbs. 

First prize, W. B. Dinsmore, Staatsburgh, N. Y.; 
Vermont, eray and brown, calved March 
21, 1872, bred by exhibitor; sire Gover- 
nor, dam Victoria (imp. 1870) 

Second, W. B. Dinsmore, Staatsburgh, N. Y. ; 
Essex, gray, calved October 17, 1871, bred 
by exhibitor; sire Governor, dam Eve 5th 
by Jerry (15), gr. d. Eve (imp.) 

Commended, Frank D. Curtis, Charlton, N. Y. ; 
WiUiam, brown, calved Februray 1, 1872, 
bred by William Crozier, Northport, N. Y. ; 
sire Beacon Comet, dam Pansy 2d imported 
in her dam Pansy, by Carlos Pierce, Stan- 
stead, Canada. 



Cows OVB& Th&bb Ybars Old. 

First prize, William Crozier, Northport, N. Y. ; 
Jersey Belle 4th, fiikwn, calved March 21, 
1869, bred by exhibitor ; sire Don Pedro 
127, dam Belle of Jersey by Comet 130, gr. 
d. Jersey Belle 2d 30 

Second, Frank D. Curtis, Charlton, N. Y.; 
Caroline 2d, liefat fawn, calved April 19, 
1869 ; sire a bull of Eli Hubert's in Jersey, 
dam Caroline, imported by M. H. Cochrane, 
Compton, Canada 20 

Third, WUIiam Crozier, Northport, N. Y. ; Jose- 
phine, mulberry fawn and white, calved 
1864, bred by Eli Hubert, St. Owens, 
Jersey 10 

Hbifbbs Two Ybars Old. 

First prize, W. B. Dinsmore, Staatsburgh, N. Y.; 
Blue Bell, light brown, calved June 2, 1870, 
imported by exhibitor August, 1872 30 

Second, Edwin Shaw, Hamden, N. Y. ; Petty 
Pet, black and white, calved April 27, 1870, 
bred by exhibitor; sire Morino, dam Sal 
(imp) 20 

Third, W. B. Dinsmore, Staatsburgh, N. Y. ; 
Gipsy 5th, dark gray, calved April 1, 1870, 
bred by exhibitor ; sire Napoleon 291, dam 
Gipsy, imported by exhibitor 10 

Ybarling Hbifbbs . 

First prize, William Crozier, Northport, N. Y. ; 
Caroline 4th, dark fawn, calved March, 
1871, bred by exhibitor; sire Beacon 
Comet, dam Caroline (imp.) 25 

Second, W. B. Dinsmore, Staatsburgh, N. Y. ; 
Granny, light fawn, calved, April 3, 1871, 
bred by exhibitor; sire Napoleon 291, dam 
Gipsy 2d, imported September 10, 1865, 
by exhibitor 15 



Third, Quidnesset Farm, East Greenwich, R. I.; 
Camilla 4th, squirrel fawn and black, calved 
August 22, 1871, bred by exhibitor; sire 
Mogul (568), dam Camilla/2020), bred by 
J. A. Taintor, Hartford, Conn flO 

Hbifbb Calvbs. 

First prize, W. B. Dinsmore, Staatsburgh, N. Y.; 
Ruby, gray, calved May 17, 1872, bred by 
exhibitor; sire Jenkins, dam Rachel 2d, 
imported by exhibitor in dam Rachel 20 

Second, W. B. Dinsmore, Staatsburgh, N. Y. ; 
Grade 3d, light &wn, calved April 23, 
1872, bred by exhibitor; sire Emperor 
287, dam Gracie imported by exhibitor. ... 10 

Commended, Frank D. Curtis, Charlton, N. Y.; 
Jennie Douglas, fawn, gray and white, 
calved Januarv 6, 1872, bred by William 
Crozier, Northport, N. Y.; sire Beacon 
Comet, dam Bessy by Abraham 228, gr. d. 
Nell by Don. 

J. Howard MoHBNiCt, Pike9vUle, Md. 

M. C. Wbld, CloBter, N. J. 

No. 6. HOLSTBIKS. 

Bulls Ovbr Thbbb Ybabs Old. 

First prize, Thomas B. Wales, Jr., South 
Framingham, Mass.; Vim Tromp 2d, 
calved February 4, 1869, bred by W. W. 
Chenery, Belmont, Mass. ; sire Van Tromp 
(imp.), dam Texelaar 3d, gr. d. Texelaar 
(imp.) 30 

Ybarlixg Bulls. 

First prize, H. C. Hoffman, Horseheads, N. Y.; 
Fourth Earl of Middlesex, white and black, 
calved March 4, 1871, bred by Winthrop 
W. Chenery, Belmont, Mass. ; sire Texelaar 
6th, dam Zuider Zee (imp.) 20 

Bull Calvbs. 

First prize, Thomas B. Wales, Jr., South 
Framingham, Mass. ; Van Tromp 4th, . 
calved May 10, 1872, bred by exhibitor; 
sire Van Tromp 2d, dam Maid of Opperdoes 
(imp.) by Van Tromp (imp.)., 20 

Cows OYBB Thbbb Ybars Old. 

Thomas B. Wales, Jr., South Framingham, 
Mass. ; Maid of Opperdoes, calved April, 
1859, imported 30 

Hbipbrs Two Ybabs Old. 

Thomas B. Wales, Jr., South Framingham, 
Mass.; Zuider Zee 9th, calved March 4, 

1870, bred by W. W. Chenerv, Belmont, 
Mass. ; sire Van Tromp (imp.), dam Zui- 
der Zee (imp.) 30 

Ybarling Hbifbbs. 

Thomas B. Wales, Jr., South Framingham, 
Mass. ; Maid of Holstein, calved March 12, 

1871, bred by exhibitor; sire Opperdoes 
7th, dam Maid of Opperdoes (imp.) by Van 
Tromp (imp.) 25 
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Your jadges regret that there was but one entrj 

in each diyision of class No. 6 Holsteins, and but 

two exhibitors. 

E. Lsifis Stuetbtant, 

South FVamingham, Mobb, 

RiOHABD Gibson, London^ Canada. 

No. 7. — MiLOH Cows AND Gbadbs. 

Milch Cows. 

First prize, John C. Welles, Athens, Penn; 
Buff (Ayrshire and Jersey) ; date of calving 
Mayl, 1872 J30 

Second, Brodie, Son k Converse, Hural Hill and 
Woodville, N. Y. ; Dew Drop, red and 
white, calved June 1, 1860, bred bv J. P. 
Converse, Woodville, N. Y. ; sire kilbum 
229, dam Flora Temple by Kilbum 229, 
gr. d. Peach Blow by ICilburn 229 ; date of 
calving July 1, 1872 20 

Third, William A. Ward, Ehnira,.N. Y.; Pet 
(Short Hom>, red, calved April, 1864, bred 
by exhibitor; date of calving March 1, 

1872 : 



10 



Gbadb Shobt Hobn Cows and Hbifbbs. 



First prize, Robert Bell, West Brighton, N. Y. ; 
Lady Darling, red and white, calved May 6, 
1864, bred by Joseph Williams, West Hen- 
rietta, N. Y. ; sire Short Horn, dam grade 
Short Horn 20 

Second, Robert Bell, West Brighton, N. Y. ; 
Gem, white, calved Mar 28, 1869, bred by 
exhibitor ; sire Marmaduke (Short Horn), 
dam grade Short Horn 16 

Third, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. Y.; Hattie, 
red, 7 years old, bred by D. Swarthout; 
sire Son of Double Duke, dam unknown. . 10 

Gbadb Dbyon Cows and Hbifbbs. 

First prize, Walter Cole, BaUvia, N. Y.; 
Eunice, calved July, 1871, bred by N. K. 
Cone, Batavia, N. Y.; sire Devon, dam 
three-quarter Devon 20 

Second, Walter Cole, Batavia, N. Y. ; Alice, 
calved in the fall of 1867, bred by William 
Francis, Batavia, N. Y. ; sire Queen Anne's 
Huron 320 15 

Third, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. Y.; AloUy, 
dark red, 7 vears old, bred by A. Hultz; 
sire thoroughbred Devon, dam half Devon . . 10 

Grade Atbshibb Cows and Hbifbbs. 

First prize, E. B. Hawks, Wells Bridge, N. Y. ; 
Minny 2d, red and white, calved April 10, 
1871, bred by exhibitor; sire Lord Cuth- 
bert (Ayrshire), dam Minny 1st (grade 
Ayrslure) 20 

Second, E. B. Hawks, WeUs Bridge, N. Y.; 
Minnv, red and white, calved April 5, 1864, 
bred by exhibitor ; sire Dandy (Ayrshire), 
dam Ayrshire and Devon 15 



Third, E. C. Holden, McGrawviUe, N. Y.; 
Buttercup, yellow, brown and white, calved 
March 29, 1867, bred by exhibitor; sire 
Governor 6th, dam native (calved April 20), flO 

Gbadb Jbbsbt Cows and Hbifbbs. 

First prize, Joseph Juliand, Bainbridge, N. Y. ; 
white with &wn spots, 1 year, bred by ex- 
hibitor; sire three-quarters Jersey, dam 
pure Jersey 20 

Second, J. S. Holbert, Chemung, N. Y. ; Nancy, 
fawn, calved March 16, 1871, bred by ex- 
hibitor; sire Jersey, dam grade 15 

Third, J. S. Holbert, Chemung, N. Y. ; Rose, 
Jr., &wn, calved March 29, 1871, bied by 
exhibitor * 10 

COMMBNDBD. 

H. C. Hoffman, Horseheads. N. Y. ; grade Hol- 
steins. 

No. 8. — OxBN, Stbbbs AND Fat Cattlb. 

WOBKINO OxBN OYBB FlYB YbABS OlD. 

First prize, Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, N. Y . . 20 

Second, Wellington Woodward, Jamestown, 
N. Y 15 

Third, Charles H. Roy, Wells, Penn 10 

WOBKINO OXBN FOUB YbABS OlD. 

Second prize, A. L. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 15 

Fat Oxbn oybb Foub Ybabs Old. 
First prize, J. W. Wads worth, Geneseo, N.Y.. 20 
Second, James McCann, Elmira, N. Y 15 

Fat Hbifbbs Thbbb Ybabs Old. 

First prize, C. C. B. Walker, Coming, N. Y.. 20 
JosBPH E. Elt, Bvnghamion^ N. Y, 
William E. Abnold, Ottgo^ N, F. 

Class II.— HORSES. 
No. 9. — BBBBDiNa AND Gbowino Stogx. 

Spbgial Pbbmium offbbbd bt a Mbmbbb of na 

SOCIBTT FOB THB BBST, StALLION FOB GbNBEAL 
POBPOSBS, OVBB SiX YbABS OlD AND NOT LBSS 
THAN 15 HANDS 3 INGHBS HIGH, THAT HAS BBBV 
XBPT FOB MaBBS THB PAST SbASOK, AND HAS 
SBBVBD NOT FBWBB THAN FiFTBBN. OPBN TO 

ALL Stallions in thb Unitbd Statbs and 
Canada. 

Guy Miller, Chester, N. Y. ; Iron Duke, brown, 
15.31, 12 years; by Rysdyk's Hambleto- 
nian, dam by Miller's Sir Henry #200 

Stallions fob Gbnbbal Pubposbs, baoh to m 
aooompanibd bt not lbss than fiyb of bis 
Pbodugb, Onb Tbab Old ob oybb ; thb mbbits 
OF both Sibb and Pbodugb to bb gonsidbrbd. 

First prize, E. N. Thomas, Rose, N. Y. ; Crit- 
tenden, Jr., bay, 15.3, 7 years; by John 
J. Crittenden, dam by Abdallah. . .Gold Medsl 
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Second, E. W. Taylor, Elmira, N. Y. ; Taylor's 
Hambletoniui La Fayette, bay, 15.2, 13 
years; by Rysdyk's Hambletonian, dam 
by Mont^mery Koeback 930 

Draught. 

Staluons oysb Fits Ybabs Old. 

First prise, Chauncey L. Call, Watkins, N. Y. ; , 
Young Bvron, 16 hands, 12 years ; by Lord 
Byron, dam a Clydesdale mare by Rob 
Roy 30 

Second, Sidney Daly, Castile, N. Y.; Black 
Jim, black, 15.3, 6 years, 1,275 pounds ; 
French and Black Hawk stock 20 

Stallions ukdbb Fiyb and oybb Thbbb Ybabs 

Old. 

First prize, William Meikle, Seven Mile House, 
Ohio ; Marquis of Lome (imp. Clydesdale), 
dappled gray, 16.3, 4 years, bred by Henry 
Shanks, Deans, SooUand; sire Surprise, 
dam Maggie, a prize mare at Aberdeen .... 925 

Second, William C. Douglas, Newfleld, N. Y.; 
Young Count, dark ffn^jy 16, 4 years, bred 
by Robert Mutch, Pickering, Canada ; by 
Comet, dam by Canadian Fanner 15 

Stallions undbb Thbbb Ybabs Old. 

First prize, William Jackson, Fosteryille, N. Y. ; 
British Yoeman, bay, 2 years; by Emi- 
grant, dam Doll by Samson 5th, gr. d. by 
Honest Tom (imp.) 20 

Second, William Meikle, Seyen Mile House, 
Ohio; Young Campsie (imp. Clydesdale), 
bay« 2 years, bred by Tnomas Carlan, 
Dyke, Scotland ; sire Old Campsie, dam a 
first prize mare at Kelso 10 

Mabbs with Foals at Foot. 

First prize, William Jackson, Fosterville, NY; 
Doll, bay, 11 years old ; by Samson 5th, 
dam by Honest Tom (imp.), gr. d. by 
Louis PhiUippe 4th 30 

Second, John B. Rockwell, Horseheads, N. Y. ; 
black, 15.2, 7 years 20 

FiLLIBS UNDBB ThBBB YbABS OlD. 

Second priae, John B. Rockwell, Elmira, N. Y. ; 
black, 2 years old 10 

CaBBIAOB and CAyALBT. 

Staxlions oysB FiyB Ybabs Old and not lbss 
THAN 15 Hands 3 Inohbs High. 

First prize, L. G. Morris, Fordham, N. Y. ; 
Arcturuf, blood bay, 16, 5 years, bred by 
exhibitor; by Rysdyk's Hambletonian, 
dam by True Messenger 830 

Second, R. W. Cameron, New York ; Bonnie 
Dundee, dark bay, 16.1 i, 8 years, by Bal- 
rownie, dam Sacrifice filly by Melbourne, 

gr. d. Sacrifice 20 

2 



Stallions undbb FiyB and oyaa Thbbb Ybabs 

Old. 

First prize, Reuben Rowley, Fillmore, N. Y. ; 
Youne Tom Thumb, black, 15.3, 3 years, 
bred by Thomas Brown, Caledonia, N. Y.; 
by Old Tom Thumb (imp.), dam Eclipse 
by Canadian Lion • 925 

Second, E. N. Thomas, Rose. N. Y. ; Chris. 
Bradley, bay, 3 years ; by Crittenden, Jr., 
dam Pauline 15 

Stallions undbb Thbbb Ybabs Old. 

First prize, A. F. Wilcox, Fayetteville, N. Y.; 
Onondaga, bay, 15.1, 2 years; by Wil- 
liams' Hambletonian, dam Lady Bender by 
Fulmer's Dragon, gr. d. by Duroc 20 

Second, J. D. Bennett, Harpersrille, N. Y.; 
dark chestnut, 15.2, 2 years; sire un- 
known, dam Messenger and Morgan 10 

Mabbs not lbss than 15 Hands 3 Inches High, 

with Foals at Foot. 

First prize, Almon Gratsinger, Elmira, N. Y.; 
bay, 16, 19 years 830 

Second, A. L. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y. ; Jane, 
bay, 16.1, 8 years, bred by exhibitor ; by * 
Reindeer Messenger, dam by Sir Isaac 
(imp.) ; foal at foot by Rattler, Jr 20 

FiLLIBS undbb FiVB AND OVBR ThRBV YbABS OlD. 

First prize, Bernard McGinnis, Bentley Creek, 
N. Y.; bay, 15.1, 3 years 925 

FiLUES undbb Thrbe Ybabs. 

First prize, E.N. Thomas Rose, N. Y. ; Nellie 
Hill, bay, 2 years; by Crittenden, Jr., 
dam by Felton's (son of Hill's) Black Hawk, 
gr. d. by Miller's Sir Henry 20 

Second, George Sidney, Elmira, N. Y.; bay, 
13, 1 year 10 

Roadsters. 

Stallions oyKR Five Years Old, less than 15 
Hands 3 Inches High and not less than 
15 Hands. 

First prize, M. E. Williams, Chatham Village, 
N. Y. ; Berkshire Boy, bay, 15.2, 7 years ; 
by Goodrich's Rattler, dam Lady Agnes 
by Rysdyk's Hambletonian $30 

Second, L. G. Morris, Fordham, N. Y. ; Orion, 
gray, 15.1 i, 6 years, bred by exhibitor; 
by Rysdyk's Hambletonian, dam May by 
True Messenger 20 

Stallions under Fiys and oyBB Thbee Ybabs 

Old. 

First prize, Ira H. & T. Coleman, Sheldrake, 
N. Y.; Hambletonian, chestnut, 15.3, 4 
years ; by Seneca Chief, dam by old Cham- 
pion 925 

Second, John W. Jones, Elmira, N. Y. ; Walter 
Jones, brown, 15.2, 4 years, bred by ex- 
hibitor; by Bay Billy, dam by Andrew 
Jackson 15 
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Stallions undbr Thbbe Years Old. 

First priBe,^L. G. Morris, Fordbam, N. Y.; 
Sagittarius, gray, 14.3, I year, bred by ex- 
hibitor; by Orion, dam Marchioness by 
Gray Messenger 920 

Second, E. R. Abbott, Goshen, N. Y.; Messen- 
)r Abdallah, mahogany bay, 2 years ; by 
Lice Graves, dam by Old Guy Miller, gr. 
d. by Old Abdallah 10 



Rii 



Marks (with foals at foot) less than 15 
Hands 3 Inohbs High, and not less than 14 
Hands 3 Inches. 

First prize, Andrew Suffem, Elmira, N. Y. ; 
bay, 16, 12 years 930 

Second, Ira H. Coleman, Sheldrake, N Y.; 
bay, 15.2, 10 years; by Old Champion, 
dam by Old General Gifford ; foal at foot 
by Seneca Chief. 20 

Fillies under Fits and oyer Three Years Old. 

First prise, L. G. Morris, Fordham, N. Y. ; 
Marietta, bay, 15.1 i, 3 years, bred by ex- 
hibitor; by Rysdyk's Uambletonian, dam 
by True Messenger 925 

Second, John Young, Syracuse, N. Y. ; Rose, 
chestnut, 3 years ; sire Lysander, dam by 
Oakley's BUck Hawk, gr. d. by (imp.) 
Sir Tatten Sykes 15 

Fillies vndbr Three Years Old. 

First prizoi L. G. Morris, Fordham, N. Y. ; 
Julia, gnj, 15.1 i, 2 years, bred by ex- 
hibitor ; by The Marshal, dam by Rysdyk's 
Hambletonian 20 

Second, B. N. Thomas, Rose, N. Y. ; White 
Stockings, bay, 2 years; by Crittenden, 
Jr., dam Lucy by Long Island 10 

In returning the list prepared for us, the judges 
also return thanks to the officers who have so 
promptly and efficiently assisted in performing the 
duties assigned them. 

The ordinary difficulties and pleasures have kept 
company, that is, the exhibitors have had the 
hardships, and the animals have jumped, played 
and kicked to gratify those who enjoyed looking on. 
We hare arrived at our conclusions by the mppearanci 
of the horses at this time, and claim no power to 
know their merits from any other tests. Hoping 
our opinions may encourage all and discourage none, 
we respectfully submit our report. 

Charles D. Miller, Geneva, N. Y, 
Richard Church, Belvidere^ N. Y, 

No. 10. — WoRx Horses. 

Farm or Team Horses Weighing under 2,500 
Pounds and^over 2,000 Pounds the Pair. 

First prize, James F. Copley, Elmira, N. Y. ; 
buck mares, 15.3, 7 and 8 years 930 



Carriage Horses oyer 16 Hands and Weigh- 
ing NOT less than 2,400 Pounds. 

First prize, Henry Vosburgh, Port Byron, 
N. Y.; bays, 16, 6 and 7 years 930 

Second, George Decker, Wellsburgh, N. Y. ; 
dark bays, stallion and gelding, 16.1, 5 
years old 15 

Carriage Horses 15 Hands 3 Inches High and 
NOT OYER 16 Hands 1 Inch. 

First prize, Henry Rarigar, Castile, N. Y.; 
blacks, 16, 5 years 930 

Second, R. M. Remington, Auburn, N. Y. ; 
browns, 16, 4 and 5 years • 15 

Carriage Horses less than 15 Hands 3 Inches 
High and not less than 15 Hands. 

First prize, £. C. Burtis, Auburn, N. Y. ; chest- 
nut mares 930 

Second, V. C. Utter, Perry, N. Y.; chestnut 
geldings, 15, 7 years 15 



Cart Horses Weighing oyer 1,200 Pounds. 
Second, A. D. Griswold, Southport, N. Y.; bay 



gelding, 15.3, 18 years. 



10 



Single Harness Horses 15 Hands 3 Inches 

High or oyer. 

First prize, L. G. Morris, Fordham, N. T.; 
Juno, gray, 16.1 i, 6 years, bred by exhib- 
itor; by Kysdyk's Hambletonian, dam by 
True Messenger 920 

Second, Frederick W. Bounce, Elmira, N. Y.; 
bay, 16, 7 years 10 

Single Harness Horses 15 Hands Higb and 
LESS than 15 Hands 3 Inches. 

First prize, J. C. Simons, Elmira, N. Y.; bay, 
4 years 920 

Second, E. N. Thomas, Rose, N. Y.; Chad, 
bay gelding, 15.2i, 3 years, by Crittenden, 
Jr., dam Lucy by Long Island 10 

Saddle Horses 15 Hands 2 Inches High oi 

OYER. 

First prize, J. Edgar Payne, Franklin, N. Y.; 
Don Quixote, bay, black and white stal- 



lion, 15.2, 7 years ; by Spotted Chief, dam 
Mambrino Messenger stock 

Ponies less than 14 Hands High. 



920 



First prize, Joseph Juliand, Bainbridge, N. Y. ; 
Beauty, bay mare, 13.2, 6 years 20 

Second, William Holbert, Chemung, N. Y 10 

Single Horses in Harness with Rbfbrbncb to 
Speed in Walking (not less than fiye miles 
PER hour). 

First prize. Miss Emma G. Rogers, Elmira, 
N. Y. ; chestnut, 15.3, 8 years 91^ 
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No. 11. — Jacks and Mulbs. 

Paib of Mulss Two Ybabs Old. 

First prize, Charles Prince & Son, Catharine, 

N. Y. ; bred m Kentucky 910 

Abdil B. Raymond, New York. 
Qborob H. Bbown, Millbrooky N. F. 

Class II L— SHEEP, SWINE AND POULTRY. 
No. 12.— Fat Shbbp. 

LONQ-WOOLBD, OTBB TwO YbABS OlD. 

First prize, Jurian Winne, Bethlehem Centre, 
N.Y 



95 



No. 13. — ^Loxa-WooLBD Shbbp. 

Lbicbbtbbs. 

Rajis OTBB Two Ybabs Old. 

First prize, Jurian Winne, Bethlehem Centre, 
N.Y 

Second, W. L. & W. Rutherford, Waddington, 
N.Y 

Third, Jurian Winne, Bethlehem Centre, N. Y., 

Ybabling Rams. 



16 

10 
5 



First prize, W. L. & W. Rutherford, Wadding- 
ton, N. Y 16 

Second, Jurian Winne, Bethlehem Centre, N.Y., 10 

Third, Jurian Winne, Bethlehem Centre, N. Y., 5 

Pbms of (thbbb) Ram Lambs. 

First prize, Jurian Winne, Bethlehem Centre, 
N.Y 10 

Pbns of (thbbb) Ewbs oybb Two Ybabs Old. 

First prize, W. L. & W. Rutherford, Wadding- 
ton, N. Y 16 

Second, Jurian Winne, Bethlehem Centre, N.Y., 10 

Pbns of (thbbb) Ybabling Ewes. 
First prize, Richard Gibson, London, Canada . 16 
Second, Jurian Winne, Bethlehem Centre, N.Y., 10 

Pbns of (thbbb) Ewb Lambs. 

First prize, W. L. & W. Rutherford, Wadding- 
ton, N. Y 10 

Second, Jurian Winne, Bethlehem Centre, N.Y., 5 

cotswolds. 

Rams otbb Two Ybabs Old. 

First prize, Jacob Albright, Etna, N. Y. ; Duke 
of Gloster 16 

Second, Edwin Thome, Thorndale, N. Y 10 

Third, Chase & Harris, Rochester, N. Y 6 



Ybabliko Rams. 
First prize, Edwin Thome, Thorndale, N. Y. . • 915 

Second, Edwin Thome, Thomdale, N. Y 10 

Third, Edwin Thorne, Thomdale, N. Y 5 

Pbns of (thbbb) Ram Lambs. 
First prize. Chase & Harris, Rochester, N. Y . . 10 

Second, Chase & Harris, Rochester, N.Y 6 

Commended, R. W. Cameron, New York. 

Pbns of (thbbb) Ewbs ovbb Two Ybabs. 

First prize, Edwin Thome, Thomdale, N. Y.. . 15 

Second, Chase & Harris, Rochester, N. Y. .,• • • 10 

Third, Chase & Harris, Rochester, N. Y 5 

Pbns of (thbbb) Ybabling Ewbs. 

First prize, Edwin Thome, Thomdale, N. Y. . . 15 

Second, R. W. Cameron, New York 10 

Third, Chase & Harris, Rochester, N. Y 5 

Pbns of (thbbb) Ewb Lambs. 

First prize, R. W. Cameron, New York 10 

Second, Chase & Harris, Rochester, N. Y 5 

Commended, Chase & Harris, Rochester, N. Y. 

LiNCOLNS. 

Rams ovbb Two Ybabs Old. 

First prize, Richard Gibson, London, Canada ; 
imported 15 

Ybabling Rams. 

First prize, Richard Gibson, London, Canada ; 
imported 15 

Pbns of (thbbb) Ewbs otbb Two Ybabs. 

First prize, Richard Gibson, London, Canada ; 
imported 15 

Pbns of (thbbb) Ybabling Ewbs. 

First prize, Richard Gibson, London, Canada; 

imported 15 

Mr. Richard Gibson, of London, Canada, was the 
only exhibitor in this class, but the want in num- 
bers was more than made up in quality. Mr. Gib- 
son is entitled to much credit for his skill in select- 
ing and importing such really fine specimens of the 
breed. 

John Pubvis, Madrid, N^, F. 

John Banks, Bainbridge, N. F. 

No. 14. — MiDDLB WOOLBD ShbBP. 

South Downs. 

Rams otbb Two Ybabs. 

First prize, George H. Brown, Millbrook, N. Y., 915 

Second, George H. Brown, Millbrook, N.Y... 10 

third, Charles Prince & Son, Catharine, N. Y., 5 
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Ybarling Rams. 
First prize, George H. Brown, Millbrook, N. Y., 915 

Second, Jacob Albright, Etna, N. Y 10 

Third, Joseph Juliand, Bainbridge, N. Y 5 

Pens of (Three) Ewes Otbb Two Years Old. 
First prize, George H. Brown, Mill brook, N. Y . . 915 
Second, George H. Brown, Millbrook, N. Y . . . 10 
Third, George H. Brown, Millbrook, N. Y . . . . 6 

Pens of (Three) Yearling Ewes. 

First prize, George H. Brown, Millbrook, N. Y . . 15 

Second, George H. Brown, Millbrook, N. Y . . . 10 

Third, James Suffern, Elmira, N. Y 5 

Pens of (three) Ewe Lambs. 
First prize, Joseph Juliand, Bainbridge, N. Y . . 10 

Shropshire Downs. 

Rams Two Years Old. 

First prize, L. C. Fish, Otego, N. Y 15 

Pens of (three) Ewes. 

First prize, L. C. Fish, Otego, N. Y. ; 2 years 
old 15 

Commended. 

L. C. Fish, Otego, N. Y. ; Shropshire Down ewe 
lambs and ram lambs. 

Your committee respectfully recommend that in 

Shropshire Downs, the list of premiums be extended 

as in other breeds. The competition was not large, 

but there were some very fine sheep on exhibition. 

Ralph H. Avert, Canastota, N. Y, 

Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, N, Y, 

No. 15. — Merinos. 

A. — ^Bred for Fineness of Wool. 

Rams Over Two Years Old. 

First prize, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, 
N.Y 915 

Second, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, N. Y., 10 

Third, Carl Heyne, Red Hook, N. Y 5 

Pens of (three) Ram Lambs. 

First prize, Carl Heyne, Red Hook, N. Y 10 

Second, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, N.Y., 5 

Pens of (three) Ewes Two Years Old. 

First prize, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, 
N.Y 15 

Second, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, N. Y , 10 

Third, Carl Heyne, Red Hook, N.Y 5 



Pens of (tmrbb) YBA&Lura Ewbs. 

First prize, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, 
N. Y 915 

Seoond, Carl Heyne, Red Hook, N. Y 10 

Third, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, N.Y.. 5 

Pens of (Three) Ewe Lambs. 

First prize, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, 
N.Y 10 

Second, Carl Heyne, Red Hook, N. Y 5 

B. — Bred for Weight of Fleece. 
Rams oter Two Years Old. 

First prize, Lusk k Townsend, Batavia and 
Pavilion Centre, N.Y 15 

Second, WUliam Chamberhun, Red Hook, N. Y., 10 

Yearling Rams. 
First prize, S. B. Lusk, Batavia, N. Y 15 

Second, Peter k George F. Martin, East Rosh, 
N.Y 10 

Third, Lusk k Townsend, Batavia and Pavilion 
Centre, N. Y 5 

Pens of (three) Ram Lambs. 

First prize, Peter k George F. Martin, East 
Rush,N. Y 10 

Second, Lusk k Townsend, batavia and Pa- 
vilion Centre, N.Y 5 

Pens of (three) Ewes Two Years Old. 

First prize, Lusk k Townsend, BataviA and 
Pavilion Centre, N. Y 15 

Second, S. B. Lusk, BaUvia, N. Y 10 

Third, Peter & George F. Martin, East Rush, 
N.Y 5 

Pens of (three) Yearling Ewes. 

First prize, Peter k George F. Martin, East 
Rush, N.Y 15 

Second, Lusk k Townsend, Batavia and Pavilion 
Centre, N. Y 10 

Thurd, Peter & George F. Martin, East Rush, 
N.Y 5 

Pens of (three) Ewe Lambs. 
First prize, S. B. Lusk, BaUvia, N. Y 10 

Second, Peter k George F. Martin, East Rush, 
N. Y 5 

C. HoRAOE Hubbard, Spring fidd. Ft 

Arba Campbell, OtoegOy N. F. 

No. 16. — Swine. 
Large Breed. 

Boars One Year Old. 

First prize, Brodie, Son k Converse, Rural Hill 
and Woodville, N. Y ^.... tl5 
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Boars Six Months Old and Lbbs vhak Onb Ybab. 

First prize, A. L. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 815 

Second, Brodie, Son & Conyerse, Rural Hill and 
Woodville, N. Y 10 

Bbbbdino Sows Two Ybabs Old. 

First prize, Brodie, Son & Converse, Rural Hill 
and Woodville, N.Y 15 



Second, A. L. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y. 



10 



Sows Onb Ybab Old. 

First prize, A. L. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 

Second, Brodie, Son & Converse, Rural Hill and 



WoodviUe, N. Y 



15 
10 



Sow Pios ovbb Six Months Old. 



First prize, Brodie, Son & Converse, Rural Hill 
and Woodville, N.Y 15 



Second, A. L. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y. 



10 



Pbns of (fiyb) Pigs undbb Six Months Old. 

First prize, A. L. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 915 

Second, C. P. Root, Butternuts, N. Y. . . . 10 

Small Whitb B&bbd. 

BoABS Two Ybabs Old. 

First prize, William B. Dinsmore, Staatsburgh, 
N.Y 15 

BoABS Onb Ybab Old. 

First prize, William B. Dinsmore, Staatsbureh, 
N.Y 15 

BoABS Six Months Old and Lbss than Onb Ybab. 

First prize, S. M. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y.; Suf- 
folk and Cheshire 915 

Bbbbdino Sows Two Ybabs Old. 

First prize, William B. Dinsmore, Staatsburgh, 
N.Y 15 

Second, Frank D. Curtis, Charlton, N. Y 10 

Sows Onb Ybab Old. 

First prize, T. L. Harison, Morley, N. Y 15 

Second, William B. Dinsmore, Staatsburgh, 
N.Y 10 

Sow Pios OYBB Six Months Old. 
First prize, S. M. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 15 

Pbns of (fiyb) Pios undbb Six Months Old. 

First prize, F. D. Curtis, Charlton, N. Y 915 

Second, Wm. B. Dinsmore, Staatsburgh, N. Y. 10 

S. S. Whitman, LiHU Falls, N, F. 
JvuAN WiNNBy JMhldtem Centv, N. Y. 



Small Black Bbbbd. 

BoABS Two Ybabs Old. 

First prize, Joseph Harris, Rochester, N. Y. ; 
"Adam" 915 

Second, Joseph Harris, Rochester, N. Y. ; "Oen- 
end Grant" 10 



BoABS Onb Ybab Old. 
First prize, B. F. Denison, Geneseo, N. Y. 



.. 16 

Second, Joseph Harris, Rochester, N.Y. ; " Wil- 
lie's Fayourite, 2d" 10 

BoABS Six Months Old and Lbss than Onb Ybab. 

First prize, Wodell k Deuel, Millbrook, N, Y.; 
"Cardiff" 915 



Second, Joseph Harris, Rochester, N. Y. 



10 



Bbbbdino Sows Two Ybabs Old. 
First prize, B. F. Denison, Ctoeseo, N. Y.. 



15 



Second, Wodell k Deuel, Millbrook, N. Y.; 
"Clothilde" 10 

Sows Onb Ybab Old. 

First prize, B, F. Denison, Geneseo, N. Y 15 

Second, Joseph Harris, Rochester, N. Y 10 

Sow Pios oybb Six Months. 
First prize, Joseph Harris, Rochester, N. Y. . . 15 
Second, B. F. Denison, Geneseo, N. Y ....... • 10 

Pbns of (fiyb) Pios undbb Six Months. 

First prize, Wodell k Deuel, MiUbrook, N. Y., 15 
Second, Joseph Harris, Rochester, N.Y 10 

Extba Awa&d. 

M. C. Weld, Closter, N. J.; Neapolitan boar 
pig 15 

Bbbkbhi&bs. 

BoABS Two Ybabs Old. 

First prize, William Crozier, Northport, N. Y. ; 
"Prince William" 15 

Second, R. R. C. Bordwell, Penn Yan, N. Y.; 
"Chieftain" 10 

BoABS Onb Ybab Old. 
First prize, W. Simpson, Jr., New Hudson, 



N.Y 



Second, F. D. Curtis, Charlton, N. Y. 



15 
10 



BoABS Six Months Old and lbss than Onb 

Ybab. 

First prize, William Crozier, Northport, N. Y. ; 
Cannon Ball 915 

Second, William Crozier, Northport, N. Y. ; 
Brother to Camion Ball 10 
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Sows Two Years Old. 

First prize, Benjamin Fellows, Clifton, N. Y. . . . 815 

Second, William Orozier, Northport, N. Y.; 

Jess 2d 10 

Sows Okb Ybar Old. 
First prize, William Crozier, Northport, N. Y., 16 
Second, Frank D. Curtis, Charlton, N. Y 10 

Sow Pigs ovbr Six Months. 

First prize, William Crozier, Northport, N. Y. ; 
Exquisite 15 

Second, William Crozier, Northport, N. Y. ; 
Modesty 10 

Pbns op (pivb) Pigs under Six Months Old. 
First prize, Edwin Thome, Thomdale, N. Y., 15 

In the class of small hlack swine, M. C. Weld, of 
Closter, N. J., entered a very fine Neapolitan boar 
pig, imported with a sow, last April, in an Italian 
vessel direct from Naples, Italy. The Society offers 
no premiums for this breed of pigs ; your committee, 
consequently, much to their regret, could not award 
the boar any prize. But, inasmuch as boars of this 
breed were imported into England many years ago, 
and crossed with the coarse, slow-maturing, un- 
thrifty native £ssex females, and thus brought the 
improved £ssex to its present great value and per- 
fection, we think a discretionary premium of at least 
015 should be awarded to Mr. Weld, for being at 
the trouble and expense of exhibiting this choice 
animal at the present State Fair. The Neapolitan 
breed is very thrifty, matures early and &ttens 
quickly. Its meat is admitted to be more delicate 
than that of any other breed of swine, closely resem- 
bling in flavour that of a very fat young chicken. 

As others now think of importing more Neapolitan 
pigs, and as it may, consequently, soon become an 
established breed with us, your committee recom- 
mend that the same range of premiums be awarded 
to them hereafter, as to the Essex, as they may be 
of great assistance in improving the breeds of swine 
throughout our country. 

Essex swine are a purely black breed, or rather 
they are sometimes of a slaty, or dark rich plum 
colour ; and the Neapolitans are of a dark slate or 
plum colour. They may, however, be properly 
enough classed as a '* black breed." But inasmuch 
as the Berkshires are invariably flecked, or lightly 
spotted with white, sometimes intermixed with a 
little buff or sandy colour, we think they should not 
be classed under the head of " black." It will be 
enough simply to class them as Berkshires, or, if 
necessary to distinguish, we would recommend say- 
ing, of black or deep rich plum colour, flecked with 



white or buff. We do not like the term spotted, 
which is sometimes applied to this breed, as this 
implies a nearly equal mixture of different colours, 
which is not the present style of breeding Berk- 
shires. 

Your committee would recommend the breeders to 
pay as much attention as possible to fine soft hair 
and quality of flesh in their stock. Thick coarse 
hair and bristles are rather objectionable on all choice 
improved breeds of swine. 

A. B. Allen, New York, 

H. C. Hoffman, Honeheads, N, F. 



No. 17. — Poultry. 
Trios Light Brahmas. 
First prize, John H. HaU, Catharine, N Y. 
Second, John H. Hall, Catharine, N. Y . . . . 



... tb 
... 3 



Trios Dark Brahmas. 

First prize, G. H. Warner, New York Mills, 
N. Y 



Second, D. G. Eacker, Havana, N. Y. 



5 

3 



Trios Buff, Lbmon or Cinnamon Cochins. 
First prize, John H. Hall, Catharine, N. Y. . . . 5 
Second, G. H. Warner, New York Mills, N. Y., 3 



Trios Partridgb or Grouse Cochins. 

First prize, G. H. Warner, New York Mills, 
N. Y 



Second, John H. Hall, Catharine, N. Y. 



Trios White Cochins. 
First prize, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y., 
Second, Bordwell Brothers, Penn Yan, N. Y.. 

Trios Coloured Dorkinos. 
Second, G. H. Warner, New York Mills, N. Y„ 

Trios Silver Gray Dorkings. 

Fu^t prize, G. H. Warner, New York Mills, 
N.Y 

Trios White Dorkings. 
First prize, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N.Y., 
Second, G. H. Warner, New York Mills, N. Y., 

Trios Dominiques. 

First prize, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. Y 

Second, O. Howland, Auburn, N.Y 

Trios Spangled Golden Hambueghs. 
First prize, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y., 
Second, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y.. 



5 
3 

5 
3 



5 
3 

5 
3 

5 
3 
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Trios Spanolbd Silvbb Hamburghs. 
First prize, Robert Bell, West Brighton, N. Y., 85 
Second, Bordwell Brothers, Penn Yan, N. Y.. 3 



Trios Black Hamburghs. 

Second prize, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, 
N. Y 3 



Trios Blaok Spanish. 
First prize, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y., 5 
Second, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. Y 3 

Trios Whitr Leghorns (tbllow legs and 

single combs). 

first prize, Bordwell Brothers, Penn Yan, N. Y., 96 

Second, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y. . 3 

Trios Criive Ccburs. 
First prize, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y., 5 

Trios Houdans. 

First prize, Q. H. Warner, New York Mills, 
N. Y 6 

Second, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y. . 3 

Trios Polish. 

First prize, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N.Y. ; 
golden spangled 5 

Second, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. Y. ; silver 
spangled 3 

Pairs Black Breasted Red Games. 
First prize, Ohidsey & White, Elmira, N. Y. . . 5 
Second, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y. . 3 

Pairs Brown Breasted Red Games. 
First prize, Chidsey & White, Elmira, N. Y. . . 5 

Pairs Dugkwing Games. 
First prize, Richard B. Dean, Elmira, N.Y... 5 
Second, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y. . . 3 

Pairs Pile Games. 
First prize, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland. N. Y., 5 

Pairs other approtbd, wbll-bbbd Games. 

First prize, Chidsey & White, Elmira, N. Y.; 
Irish blues 5 

Second, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y. ; 
white 3 

Pairs Red Game Bantams. 

Rrst prize, G. H. Warner, New York Mills, 
N.Y 6 

Second, W. Simpson, Jr., New Hudson, N. Y., 3 



Pairs Duckwing Gamb Bantams. 

First prize, G. H. Warner, New York Mills, 
N.Y «6 

Trios Gold Laced Sebright Bantams. 
First prize, Chidsey & White, Elmira, N. Y. . . 5 
Second, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y. . . 3 

Trios Black Bantams. 
First prize, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y., 6 
Second, Chidsey & White, Elmira, N. Y 3 

Trios other Bantams. 
Second, Andrew Wilson, Elmira, N. Y.; white, 3 



Pairs Bronze Turkets. 

First prize, William Simpison, Jr., New Hudson, 
N.Y 



Second, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. Y, 



5 
3 



Pairs Black Turilets. 
First prize, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. Y 

Pairs White Guinea Fowls. 

First prize, Bordwell Brothers, Penn Yan, 
N.Y 

Pairs Pea Fowls. 
First prize, Andrew B. Raynor, Waverly,,N. Y., 
Second, Jesse Lyon, Catharine, N. Y 

Pairs Toulouse Geese. 

First prize, S. M. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 

Second, W.Simpson, Jr., New Hudson, N. Y.. 

Pairs Bremen Geese. 
First prize, Bordwell Brothers, Penn Yan, N. Y., 

Pairs White China Geese. 
First prize, Bordwell Brothers, Penn Yan, N. Y., 

Pairs Wild Geese. 

First prize, Charles H. Roy, Wells, Penn 

Second, Lewis Roy, Wells, Penn 

Pairs Rouen Ducks. 
First prize, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y., 
Second, Bordwell Brothers, Penn Yan, N. Y. . . 

Pairs Aylesbury Ducks. 
First prize, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N.Y., 
Second, Bordwell Brothers, Penn Yan, N. Y.. 

Pairs Cayuga Ducks. 
First prize, J. Y. Bicknell, Westmoreland, N. Y., 
Second, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. Y • • • • 



3 
2 

5 
3 



5 
3 

5 
3 

5 
3 

5 
3 
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Pairs Topknot Ducks. 
First priae, 0. Ilowland, Auburn, N. Y. . . . 

Pairs Musk or Musoott Ducks. 
First prize, Edward Ward, Elmira, N. Y. . • 



95 



PlOBONS. 

Pairs Poutbrs. 

First prize, W. Simpson, Jr., New Hudson, 
N. Y 

Second, G. H. Warner, New York Mills, N. Y., 

TUMBLBRS. 

First prize, W. Simpson, Jr,, New Hudson, 

Pairs Barbs. 

First prize, W. Simpson, Jr., New Hudson, 
N. Y 

Pairs Turbits (winqbd). 

First prize, W. Simpson, Jr., New Hudson, 
N.Y 

Pairs Faittails. 

First prize, G. H. Warner, New York Mills, 
N.Y 

OOLLBOTIONS FaNOT PiGBONS. 

First prize, W. Simpson, Jr., New Hudson, 
N.Y 

Rabbits. 

LOP-BARBD OR MADAGASCAR RaBBITS. 

Bucks of ant Colour. 

First prize, A. M. Halsted, Rye, N. Y 

Second, Bordwell Brothers, Penn Yan, N. Y., 

Dobs of ant Colour. 

First prize, A. M. Halsted, Rye, N. Y 

Second, Bordwell Brothers, Penn Yan, N. Y., 

Sblf Colourbd Bucks. 
First prize, A. M. Halsted, Rye, N.Y 

^ Sblf Colourbd Dobs. 
First prize, A. M. HaUted, Rye, N. Y 

Brokbn Colourbd Bucks. 
First prize, A. M. Halsted, Rye, N. Y 

Brokbn Colourbd Dobs. 
First prize, A. M. Halsted, Rye, N. Y 

Common Rabbits. 
Bucks. 
First prize, A. M. Halsted, Rye, N. Y. . 



a 

2 



3 
2 

3 
2 



• • • • 



Dobs. 
First prize, A. M. Halsted, Rye, N. Y #2 

HiGHLT CoMMBNDBD. 

A. M. Halsted, Rye, N. Y. ; rabbit hutches. 

M. C. Wbld, CloBter, N, J. 

D. W. Hbrstinb, Philadelphia^ Penn. 

Class IV.— IMPLBMENTS AND MACHINERY. 

No. 18. — Implbmbnts and Machines, First List. 

Stationart Stbam Engines. 

Henry C. HaskelL Albany, N. Y.; tbirty- 
horse power bigh pressure steam engine, 
12 inch bore, 24 incb stroke, 82,000. 
Also a forty-borse power locomotive 
boiler, with Clark's registering steam 
gauge and Murrill & Keizer's automatic 
damper regulator Bronze Medal. 

Portable Steam Engines. 

B. W. Payne & Sons, Coming, N. Y. ; five- 

horse power portable engine, 3,500 lbs., 
9500 Bronze Medal 

NoTB. — PremiwM for the other madiimes, vsuaU^ em- 
(traced in thU lUt, were not qfered this year^ no field 
triaU being had. 

Extra Awards. 

Ames Plow Co., Boston, Mass.; patent hard 
steel for ploughs. . .Certificate of Highest Merit 

Albert Kane, Newport, N. Y. ; portable harrow, 

Certificate of Highest Merit 

Smith & Dixon, Port Byron, N. Y. ; stamped 
plate steel knife guards for harvesting 
machines Certificate of Merit. 

James Armstrong, Toledo, 0.; Armstrong's 
water heater and filter, lime extractor and 

steam condenser for steam engine 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

No. 18. — Implements, Second List. 

Hat and Cattle Scales. 

The Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, N Y. ; 
four ton hay scale Bronze Medil. 

Machines for Separating Mixtures of Gbaix 
AND Cleaning and Assorting Grain. 

James Bradner, Pine Creek, N. Y. ; New York 
separator and bagger Bronze Medil. 

Buckwheat Scourers. 

D. D. Brewster, Oneonta, N. Y. ; Brewster's 
patent buckwheat refiner Bronze Medal. 

Power Feed or Chaff Cutters. 

Thomas W. Hotchkiss, Elmira, N. Y. ; How- 
land's patent improved feed miU for grind- 
ing or chopping feed Bronze Medal. 

Power Corn Shellbrs. 

Caleb J. Legg, Penn Yan, N. Y. ; Legg's patent 
oom shdUer • Bronze Medil. 
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Hand Corn Shbllkrs. 
Otis B. Hyde, Owego, N. Y Bronze Medal. 

PoBTABLB Saw Mills. 

H. ft F. Blandy, Zsnesville, Ohio; BUndj's 

double circular saw mill Bronze Medal. 

Farm Grain Mills. 

Joseph Sedgebeer, Painesville, 0.; Nonpareil 
grinding mill ••.. Bronze Medal. 

OiDBR Mills. 

Ames Plow Co., Boston, Mass. ; Eaton's cider 
mill Bronze Medal. 

Robert Butterworth, Trenton, N. J. .Bronze Medal. 

CiDBB Making Apparatus. 

Alexander Bradley & Dunning, Syracuse, N. Y. ; 

No. 2 cider press for pressing' pomace 

Bronze Medal. 

Pumps for Farm Usb. 

William C. Barker, Horseheads, N. Y. ; elastic 

rubber bucket chain pump 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

SUBSTITUTBS FOR PUMPS. 

Miller & Wentworth, Seneca Falls, N. Y.; 
Wentworth's patent water drawer, with 
patent crank which does not turn when 
the bucket goes down Bronze Medal. 

Washing Maohinbs, 

Robert K. Tomlinson, Brownsburg, Pa. ; The 
Farmer's washing and wringing machine . . 

Bronze Medal. 

Apparatus for Stbaming Food fob Stock. 

£. £. Sill, Rochester, N. Y. ; Eagle steamer and 
cauldron Bronze Medal. 

P. P. Mast & Co., Springfield, 0. ; Anderson's 
agricultural steamer Certificate of Merit. 

Stbam Pumps. 

Yischer k La France, Elmira, N. Y. ; patent 

rotary power pumps Bronze Medal. 

Pobtablb Gas Maohinbs. 

D. W. Seeley, Cedar Hill, N. Y. ; double acting 

hydro-carbon gas machine . . .v 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

ExTBA Awards. 

William H. Field, Port Chester, N. Y. ; Curtis' 
patent scythe holder. . . •'. Bronze Medal. 

Warner k Green, Cambridge, N. Y. ; Lane's 
improTed patent lever set circular saw mill. 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

No. 20.-^WooD Working Machinbrt. 

Planing and Matching Maghinbs. 

Frank k Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; pony planer and 

matcher Bronze Medal, 

3 



Surfac'b Planing Machinbs. 
Frank & Co., Buffalo, N. Y Bronze Medal. 

Stbam Scroll Sawing Machinbs. 

Jerome S. Mosely, S^'racuse, N. Y... Bronze Medal. 

Du Bois & Bengler, Williamsport, Pa. ; Bengler's 
patent scroll saw Certificate of Merit. 

Hand Scroll Sawing Machinbs. 

William Weaver & Co., Greenwich, N. Y. ; 
Weaver's hand scroll sawing machine, and 
combined for boring and planing. Bronze Medal. 

Extra Award. 

S. W. Hall, Elmira, N. Y. ; universal fencing 
machine Certificate of Merit. 

No. 22. — Tools and Hand Implbmbnts for thb 

Farm and Gardbn. 

Grain Cradlbs. 

First prize, William R. Cooper, Blnura, N. Y. ; 
iron brace 9^ 

Second, Russell Morgan, FayettevUle, by M. £. 
Viele, agent, Albany, N. Y. . . ^ 3 

Hat Forks. 

First prize, Batcheller k Sons, Wallineford, 
Conn.; by M. E. Viele, agent, Albany, 
N.Y 5 

Second, B. P. Shumway k Co., Leominster, 
Mass. ; by Booth, Dounce, Rose k Co., 
agents, Elmira, N. Y 3 

Manurb Forks. 

First prize, E.^P. Shumway k Co., Leominster, 
Mass. ; by Booth, Dounce, Rose k Co., 
agents, Elmira, N.Y 5 

Second, E. P. Shumway k Co., Leominster, 
Mass.; by Booth, Dounce, Rose k Co., 
agents, Elmira, N.Y 3 

Spading Forks. 

First prize, £. P. Shumway k Co., Leominster 
Mass. ; by Booth, Dounce, Rose k Co., 
agents, Elmira, N.Y 6 

Grass Sotthbs. 

First prize, Eagle Co., Riverton, Conn.; by M. 
E. Viele, agent, Albany, N. Y 5 

Hobs. 

First prize, Tuttle Manufacturing Co., Naugar 
tuck, Conn.; by M. E. Viele, agent, 
Albany, N.Y 6 

Spadbs. 

First prize, 0. Ames k Son, Easton, Mass.; 
by M. B. Viele, agent, Albany, N. Y 6 

Shovbls. 

First prize, 0. Ames k Son, Easton, -Mass.; 
by M. E. Viele, agent, Albany, N. Y 6 
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Potato Forks. 

First prize, E. P. Shumway A Co., Leominster, • 
Mass. ; by Booth, Dounce, Rose and Co., 
agents, Elmira, N. T 95 

Potato Hooks. 

First prize, Tuttle Manufacturing Co., Nauga- 
tuck. Conn. ; by M. E. Viele, agent, Al- 
bany, N. Y 6 

Sbts of Draikino Spadss. 

First prize, 0. Ames & Son, Easton, Mass. ; by 
M. E. Viele, agent, Albany, N. Y 6 

Exhibitions of Edob Tools. 

First prize, Elmira Nobles Manufacturing Co., 
Elmira, N. Y.; exhibition of axes and 
drawing kniyes 5 

Exhibitions of Saws. 
First prize, Andrews * Burbage, Elmira, N. Y., 5 

Exhibitions of Auobrs and Boring Implbmbnts. 

First prize, Elmira Nobles Manufacturings Co., 
Elmira, N.Y 95 

Exhibitions of Farm and Gardbn Tools and 

Implbmbnts. 

First prize, John G. Burritt, Ehnira, N. Y JIO 

Extra Awards. 

J. W. Williams A Son, Chagrin Falls, 0. ; Eagle 
pruning tools for trimming trees. 

Certificate of Merit. 

0. T. Bush, Oneonta, N. Y. ; iron fence. 

Certificate of Merit. 

No. 23. — ^Wacmk)N8, Carriaqbs, Saddlbrt, and 
Artiolbs of Whbblwriohts' and Black- 
smiths' Work. 

ROOKAWAT, BrBTT OR ChARIOTBB. 

First prize, James Ewing, Elmira, N. Y. ; double 
seated, piano box carriage 910 

Light Road Waggons. 
First prize, Herrick & Seeley, Elmira, N. Y. . . . 10 
U. S. Hall, Watkins, N. Y Certificate. 

Top Bugots and Phabtons. 

First prize, James Ewing, Elmira, N. Y 5 

Second, James Ewing, Elmira, N. Y 3 

Opbn Bn(»GTs. 
First prize. Earnest Brothers, Wayne, N. Y. . . 10 
Second, Herrick & Seeley, Elmira, N.Y...... 5 

BUSINBSS Wa<}gons. 

First prize, John T. Ayres, Elmira, N.Y. ; plat- 
ibrro spring waggon^ two seats 10 



Second, James Ewing, Elmira, N. Y.; platform 
spring business waggon t^ 

Family Waggons. 
First prize, Herrick & Seeley, Elmira, N. Y. .. 10 
Second, Fitzgerald & Kinne, Cortland, N. Y. .. 5 

DOUBLB SlBIGHS. 

First prize, Moore & Ross, Owego, N. Y 10 

Doublb Farm Waggons. 
First prize, Lee T. Swartwout, Locke, N. Y. .. 10 

Assortmbnts of Waggon Wood Work. 

First prize, Charles H. Adams, Union Springs, 
N.Y Bronze Medil. 

Second, Smith, Newman & Co., Millport, N.Y. f5 

Rollers for Gbnbral Usb. 

First prize. The Manley Land Roller Muiufee- 
turing Co., Potsdam, N. Y 5 

Second, C. Bartholomew, Etna, N. Y. ; land 
roller with attachment 3 

Carriagb Harnbss. 

First prize, Merwin & Dickinson, Elmira, N. Y. ; 
gold plated 5 

Second, Merwin & Dickinson, Elmira, N. Y. ; 
silver plated 3 

Single Harnbss. 

First prize, Charles A. Willis, Ebnira, N. Y. . . 5 

Second, Merwin & Dickinson, Elmira, N. Y. .. 3 

Farm Harnbss. 
First prize, Charles A. Willis, Ehnira, N. Y. .. 5 

Mbn's Saddlbs. 
First prize, Charles A. Willis, Elmira, N. Y. . . 5 
Second, William A. Brooks, Ehnira, N. Y 3 

No. 24. — Stovbs, Etc. 
Cooking Stovbs for Wood. 

First prize, Daniel £. Paris & Co., Troy, N. T. ; 
Mansard Cook Bronze Medal. 

Second, Bussey, McLeod & Co., Troy, N. T. ; 
Mammoth. Certificate. 



Cooking Stovbs for Coal. 

i prize, Swett, Quimby & Perry, Troy, 
N. Y.; New Empire Bronze Medal 



Second, Daniel E. Paris A Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
Mansard Cook Certificate. 

Cooking Stovbs for bithbr Coal or Wood. 

First prize. Hicks A Wolfe, Troy, N. Y.; 
Superb Bronze Medsl. 

Second, S. H. Ransom & Co., Albany, N. Y. ; 
Modem Yulcan Certificate. 
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PARix)nB Stovss for Coal. 

First prize, William Doyle, Albany, N. Y 

BroDze Medal. 

Second, Backus, Button & Co., Albany, N. Y., 

Certificate. 
Hall Stotbs for Goal. 

First prize, Treadwell Stoye Co.^ Albany, N. Y. ; 

lAurel Wreath Bronze Medal. 

Second, S. H. Ransom k Co., Albany, N. ^.; 

Light House Certificate. 

D. M. Grebnb, TVoy, N. Y. 

Anson A. Swbbt, Syracxue, N, Y, 

Ltman Bbnbdict, Hoosick Falls, N, Y. 

No. 21. — Dairt Implbmbnts. 

Churns for Largb Dairibs. 

SafifellA Baldwin, Tiffin, Bronze Medal. 

Churns for Small Dairibs. 
Saffell & Baldwin, Tiffin, Bronze Medal. 

Milk Pans. 

First prize, Douglas & Stilson, Franklin, N. Y. ; 
Orange county milk pan, with double and 
single rack 93 

Second, Townsend k Hyde, Malone, N. Y. ; 

Jewett's patent milk pans. •'. 2 

Pails or Firkins for Transportlno Buttbr in 

Hot Wbathbr. 

First prize, George N. Palmer, Greene, N. Y. ; 

refrigerating butter pail 95 

Extra Awards. 

Wheaton Loomis, Brisbin, N. Y.; Cunning- 
ham's patent butter worker Commended. 

J. M. Paine, Cattaraugus county, N. Y. ; set of 
milk pans Commended. 

A. P. Bussey, Westemville, N. Y. ; National 

milk deodorizing strainer and cooler 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

J. H. Smiley, by Edward Owen, agent. Deposit, 

N. Y. ; churn thermometer 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

T. D. Curtis, Utica, N, Y, 

SbTh Bonfot, West fVtnfidd, N. F. 

Class V.— FARM PRODUCE. 

No. 25. — Grains, Sbbds, Hops — Grown in 1872. 
Whit^^ Wintbr Whbat. 

First prize, Robert Bell, West Brighton, N. Y. ; 
Diehl 910 

Second, Horace Ames, Moscow, N. Y. ; Diehl, 5 

Rbd Wintbr Whbat. 
First prize, G^rge Chamberlain, Southport, 



N. Y 



10 



Second, Milton H. Ottley, Phelps, N. Y 95 

Rbd Sprino Whbat. 

First prize, Nathan Vary, Horseheads, N. Y. ; 
China tea 10 

Whitb Oats. 

First prize, William Newton, Henrietta, N. Y. ; 
Excelsior 10 

Black or Gray Oats. 

Second prize, John Stryker, Rome, N. Y.; 
Norway 6 

Two-ROWBD Sprino Barlbt. 

First prize, S. M. Thomas^ Cuba, N. Y 10 

FouR-ROWBD Spring Barlbt. 
Fu^t prize, Robert Bell, West Brighton, N. Y., 5 

Ybllow Indlan Corn, Shbllbd. 
First prize, J. S. Holbert, Chemung, N. Y. . • • 10 
Second, Milton H. OtUey, Phelps, N.*Y 5 

Whitb Indian Corn, Shbllbd. 

First prize, J. S. Holbert, Chemung, N. Y 10 

Second, Reuben E. Noble, Elmira, N. Y 6 

FiBLD Bbans, Largb. 
First prize, J. S. Holbert, Chemung, N. Y. . . . 10 

FiBLD Beans, Small. 

First prize, Horace Ames, Moscow, N. Y 10 

Second, S.M.Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 5 

FiBLD Pbas, Largb. 
First prize, S. M. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 10 

FiBLD Pbas, Small. 

First prize, Horace Ames, Moscow, N. Y 10 

Second, S. M. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 5 

Buckwhbat. 

First prize, S. M. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 5 

Second, A. D. Griswold, Southport, N. Y 3 

TiMOTHT Sbbd. 
Second prize, John Benedict, Wellsburgh, N.Y., 3 

Sorghum Sbbd. 

First prize, George Chamberlain, Southport, 
N. Y 5 

TwBNTT-FiVB Sbbd Ears Ybllow Corn, Eight- 

ROWBD. 

First prize, William Newton, Henrietta, N. Y., 9^ 
Second, A. D. Griswold, Elmira, N. Y 3 

TwBNTT-PiTB Sbbd Ears Ybllow Corn, Twrlvb- 

ROWBD. 

First prize, John Stryker, Rome, N. Y 95 
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Second, William Newton, Henrietta, N. Y 

TWKNTT-FIYE SSBD EarS WhITB CoAN. 

First prize, William Holbert, Chemung, N. Y.» 
Second, Reuben £. Moss, Elmira, N. Y 

TwBKTT-FiyB Ears Early Swebt Corn. 
First prize, Thomas M. Jewett, Elmira, N. Y., 
Second, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, N. Y . . 

TWBNTT-FIYB EaRS LaTB SwBBT CORN. 

First prize, Reuben E. Moss, Elmira, N. Y. . . . 
Second, William Holbert, Chemung, N. Y 

Balbs of Hops. 

First prize, G^rge Mabj, Elmira, N. Y 

Second, W. Simpson, Jr., New Hudson, N. Y., 

No. 26. — Ybobtablbs. 
Cabbaobs. 
First prize, Ebenezer Warner, Breeseport, N. Y., 
Second, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, N. Y. . . 

Lbttucb. 
First prize, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, N. Y., 
Second, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, N.Y., 

Turnips. 

First prize, Qeorge Chamberlain, Southport, 
N.Y 

Second, George S. McCanu, Elmira, N. Y 

Manoolds and Bbbts. 
First prize, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, N. Y., 
Second, Judson Williams, Elmira, N. Y 

Oranob Carrots. 
First prize, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, N. Y., 
Second, George S. McCann, Elmira, N. Y 

Whitb Carrots. 
First prize, William H. Johnson, Elmira, N. Y., 
Second, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, N. Y . . 

Parsnips. 
First prize, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, N. Y., 
Second, A. D. Griswold, Southport, N. Y 

Salsify. 
First prize, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale, N.Y., 
Second, A. D. Griswold, Southport, N. Y. • • . . 

KOHL-RABI. 

First prize, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 



93 
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Onions. 
First prize, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, N. Y ., 93 
Second, Reuben E. Moss, Elmira, N. Y . • 2 

TOMATOBS. 

First prize, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, N. Y., 3 
Second, Judson Wilson, Elmira, N. Y 2 

Eoo Plants. 
First prize, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, N. Y., 3 

Garden Beans. 
First Drize, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 



t prize. 



3 
2 



'I 



Second, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, N. Y.. . 



3 
2 



Second, CroSman Brothers, Rochester, N. Y. .. 

Pbppers. 
Fu*st prize, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, N. Y ., 3 
Second, M. E. Myers, Charlton, N. Y 2 

Squashbs. 
First prize, Crosmui Brothers, Rochester, N. Y., 3 
Second, Charles Pullar, Elmira, N. Y 2 

Field Pumpkins. 

First prize, John Stryker, Rome, N. Y 3 

Second, J. S. Holbert, Chemung, N. Y 2 

Sweet Potatoes. 
First prize, George E. Wickham, Havana, N. Y., 3 
Second, Miles C. Baldwin, Chemung, N. Y. . . . 2 

Potatoes, Early Varieties. 
First prize, Reuben E. Moss, Elmira, N. Y . . . . 10 
Second, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, N. Y. .. 5 

Potatoes, Late Varieties. 
First prize, Reuben E. Moss, , Elmira, N. Y. ... 10 
Second, B. C. Trumble, Elmira, N. Y 5 

Potatoes, Stock Feeding Varieties. 

First prize, B. C. Trumble, Elmira, N.Y 10 

Second, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, N. Y.. 5 

General Collections op Potatoes fob au 

Purposes. 

First prize, B. C. Trumble, Elmira, N.Y §20 

Second, Reuben £. Moss, Elmira, N.Y 10 

Collections of Vegetables. 
First prize, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, N. Y., 20 

No. 27.— Flour, Etc. 

White Wheat Flour, with Sajiplb of tu 
Wheat and Statement of the Quantity usbo 

TO MAKE THE BARREL OF FlOUR. 



Samuel Hotchkin, Eknira, N. Y. 



910 
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Speiko Whbat Flour, with Sample of thb 
Whkat and Statbmbnt op lhb Quantity usbd 

TO MAKB THB Ba&BBL OF FlOUB. 

Samael Hotchkin, Elmira, N. Y 910 

Starch from Corn. 
Abnm Stone, SUnwiz, N. Y 5 

Staroh from Whbat. < 

Mrs. Charity Uakee, Stanwiz, N. Y 5 

HOMIKT. 

Mrs. W. H. Grayes, BlossTftle, N. Y 5 

Farina. 
Mn. C. M. Stone, Blossvale, N. Y 6 



Oatmbal. 
Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale, N. Y, 

Pbarlbd Barlbt. 
Mrs. W. H. Grares, BloBSvale, N. Y 



Very fine displays of Mammoth and other Tarie- 
ties of com were exhibited by R. C. McNeil, Camp- 
▼ille, N. Y., William Bartholomew, and T. V. 
Mazon, Adams, N. Y. 

Only one specimen of celery was on exhibition 
md that was not worthy of a premium. 

George Cooper, of Rochester, exhibited a fine 
collection of vegetables, including celery, cauliflowers, 
cabbtges, lettuce, turnips, cairots, j^arsnips, salsify, 
and egg plants, not regularly entered, but we desire 
to give them honourable mention. We likewise 
commend the display by Crosman Brothers, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., under the head of extra entries. 

The Land Department ol the Northern Pacific 
Railroad exhibited specimens of grain, vegetables, 
fruit, etc., grown along the line of their road in the 
Sutes of Minnesota, Dakotah, and Oregon, that are 
exceedingly fine and meritorious. 

The Burlington and Missouri 'River Railroad like- 
wise exhibited a very fine collection of &rm produce 
grown along their road, which is worthy of special 
notice. 

WiLLULM A. Ward, £lmira, N, F. 
Grbnvujji M. Inoalsbb, Sandy Hill, N. Y, 

No. 28. — Buttbr. 

Thirtt Pounds Junb Buttbr. 

First prize, J. S. Holbert, Chemung, N. Y . . . . $20 

Second, A. B. Benham, Ithaca, N. Y 15 

Third, Abram Stone, Stanwix, N. Y 10 

Thirtt Pounds of Buttbr Madb at ant Time. 
First prize, Isaac Morris, £lmira,N. Y. 20 



Second, Frank Winkley, Belmont, N. Y $15 

Third, A. M. Bennett, Chateaugay, N. Y 10 

FiTB Pounds of Buttbr in Onb Pound Rolls. 
First prfze, J. S. Holbert, Chemung, N. Y. . . . 10 
Second, Almon Gratsinger, Elmira, N. Y 5 

No. 29. — Chbbsb. 

Ambrican Chkbsbs — Faotort or othbr, otbr 
One Ybar Old, not lbss than Fortt Pounds 
Wbiqht. 

First prize. Clear Spring Factory, Fredonia, 
N. Y 920 

Second, M. £. Myers, Charlton, N . Y 15 

A'MBRIOAN ChBBSBS — FaCTORT OR OTHBR, LBSS 

than One Year Old. 

First prize. Clear Spring Factory, Fredonia, 
N. Y 920 

Second, W. Simpson, Jr., New Hudson, N. Y., 15 

Third, M. E. Myers, Charlton, N. Y. . . . 10 

Five Chbbsbs. 

First prize. Clear Spring Factory, Fredonia, 
N. Y 20 

Second, W. Simpson, Jr., New Hudson, N. Y.; 

factory 15 

Third, M. E. Myers, Charlton, N. Y.; fkctory. 10 

Threb Factort-Made Cheeses. 

First prize, Clear Spring Factory, Fredonia, 
N. Y .^ 15 

Second, W. Simpson, Jr., New Hudson N. Y . . 10 
Third, Jonas S. Van Duzer, Horseheads, N. Y. 5 

Three Prepared Rennets. 
First prize, Mrs. W . H. Graves, Blossvale, N.Y., 10 
Second, Abram Stone, Stanwix, N. Y 5 

COMMBNDBD. 

C. P. Root, Butternuts, N. Y. ; imitation Eng- 
lish cheese, made in July, from new miUL 
without cooking. 

No. 30. — Bread, Sugar, Etc. 
Wheaten Bread. 

First prize. Wells Taylor, Elmira, N. Y 

Second, Mrs. J. N. Rogers, Elmira, N. Y 

Rte Bread. 



5 

3 



First prize, Mrs. H. C. Hoflman, Horseheads, 
N. Y 5 

Second, Mrs. Joseph Hofiinan, Elmira, N. Y. • • 3 
Indian, or Rye and Indian, Bread. 

First prize, Mrs. H. C. Hofiinan, Horseheads, 
N. Y 5 

Second, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale, N. Y.. 3 
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Maple Strup. 
First prize, A. L. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 95 

P&BSBBVXD FkBSH FkUITS. 

First prize, Andrew Suifem, Elmira, N. Y. . . . 5 
Second, James McCann, Eimira, N.Y ••• 3 

PiCKLBS IN VlNBOAB. 

First prize, George £. Wickham, Havana, N. Y., 5 
Second, Mrs. H. C. Hoffman, Horseheads, N. Y., 3 

Dbibd Apples. 



First prize, Mrs. Joseph Hoffinan, fihnira, 
N. Y 

Second, Mrs. R. A. Thomas, Alfred Centre, 
N.Y 

Dhibd Pbachbs. 
First prize, George £. Wickham, Havana, N. Y., 
Second, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale, N. Y.. 

Dbibd Whobtlbbbbbibs. 

First prize, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale, 
N.Y 

Dbibd Raspbbbbibs. 

First priae, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale, 
N.Y 



5 
3 

6 
3 



Second, George £. Wickham, Havana, N. Y. .. 
Box HoNBT by One Colont this Season. 
First prize, A. D. Griswold, Southport, N. Y. . 20 

Ten Pounds of Box Honet. 

First prize, P. Miller, Fredonia, N.Y 5 

Second, A. D. Griswold, Southport, N. Y 3 

Five Pounds of Extbacted ob Stbained Honet. 

First prize, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale, 
N. Y »5 

Second, J. H. Hadsell, Breesport, N. Y 3 

Hugh M. Moore, Eimira, N. Y.; improved geared 

rotary honey extractor, for separating honey from 

the comb. Works well, and deserves favourable 

mention. 

T. D. CuBTis, Uiica, N, F. 

Seth Bonfot, fVett WinJUld, N, F. 

CiDBB VlNBOAB. 

First prize, James McCann, Eimira, N. Y 9b 

Second, Mrs. G. W. Holbert, Ehnira, N. Y . . . . 3 

No. 32. — Domestic Manufaotubbs. 

Paibs Woollbn Blankets. 
First prize, Abram Stone, Stanwix, N. Y 5 

All- Wool Hobsb Blankets. 
First prize, John Stryker, Rome, N. Y. • 5 



Tbn Yabds Woollen Cloth. 

Second prize, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale, 
N.Y %l 

Ten Yabds Woollbn Flannel. 
First prize, Mrs. C. M. Stone, Blossvale, N.Y., 5 
Second, Mrs. Charity Hakes, Stanwix, N. Y. . . 3 

Tbn Yabds Flannbl, Cotton Wabp. 
First prize, Mrs. W . H . Graves, Blossvale, N . Y., 5 
Second, Mrs. C. S. Vary, Horseheads, N. Y. •• 3 

Ten Yabds Linsbt-woolsbt. 
First prize, Mrs. Charity Hakes, Stanwix, N.Y., 5 
Second, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale, N. Y.. 3 

Ten Yabds Woollbn Cabpbt. 
First prize, Mrs. C. Burk, Fassetts, Penn 5 

Ten Yabds Rao Cabpbt. 

First prize, John Knipp, Caton, N.Y 5 

Second, Mrs. C. Burk, Fassetts, Penn 3 

Heabth Rugs. 
First prize, Mrs. John Miller, Southport, N. Y., 5 
Second, Mrs. H. P. Spaulding, Eimira, N. Y.. 3 

Ten Yabds Linen Cloth. 
Second prize, Mrs. C. M. Stone, Blossvale, N. Y., 3 

Ten Yabds Linen Diapbb. 

Second prize, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale, 
N.Y 3 

Ten Yabds Linen Kebsbt. 

Second prize, Mrs. C. M. Stone, Blossvale, 
N.Y 3 

Tbn Yabds Tow Cloth. 
First prize, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale, N.Y., 5 

Ten Yabds Linen Baogino^ 
Second prize, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale, 



md pi 
N.Y. 



Knit Bed Spbbadb. 

First prize, ^Mrs. Sarah C. Martemns, Eimira, 
N.Y 3 

Second, Mrs. P. C. Young, Eimira, N. Y 2 

White Wobked ob Quilted Bed Spbeads. 
First prize, Mrs. L. B. Goodsell, Bartlett, N. Y., 3 
Second, Mrs. Luman Rice, Eimira, N. Y 2 

Balmobal Petticoats. 
First prize, Mrs. CM. Stone, Blossvale, N. Y., 3 



* Protested on the ground that the article was not nude 
within tb^'^year as required by the regulations. 
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WooLLBN Knit Stockings. 

First prize, Mrs. G. Bark, Fassetts, Penn 93 

Second, Mrs. W. H. Grayes, Blossrale, N. Y. . 2 

Woollen Knit Mittbns. 
First prize, Mrs. G. S. Vary, Horseheads, N. Y. 3 
Second, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossyale, N. Y. . 2 

WOOLLBN FaiNOB MiTTBNS. 

First prize, Mrs. Theodore Qallawaj, Susque- 
hanna Depot, Penn 3 

Second, Mrs. 0. M. Stone, Blossvale, N. Y. . . . 2 

LiNBN 0& GOTTON EnIT StOCKINOS. 

First prize, Mrs. L. B. Goodsell, Bartlett, N. Y. 3 
Second, Mrs. W. H. Graves, BloBsyale^ N. Y. . . 2 

LiNBN Sbwing Thrbad. 
First prize, Mrs. W . H. C^raves, Blossvale, N. Y., 3 
Second, Mrs. G. M. Stone, Blossvale, N. Y. . . . 2 

'Extra Award. 

Mrs. H. M. Badger, Elmira, N. Y. ; fancy needle 
work 10 



OOMMBNDBD. 

Mrs. Mary E. Grans, Elmira, N. Y. ; wax flowers. 

Nettie M. Qoodsell, Elmira, N. Y. ; embroidery. 

Miss Rida Haigbt, Elmira, N. Y. ; affghan. 

Mrs. W. F. Meres, Elmira, N. Y. ; ornamental moss 
work. 

Dela Morrow, Elmira, N. Y. ; carriage affghan. 

Gharles Pullar, Elmira, N. Y. ; ornamental burr and 
moss work. 

Miss Eloise ToUes, Elmira, N. Y. ; thread tidies. 

William L. Ward, Elmira, N.Y. ; quilted bed spread. 

Miss L. K. Wilcox, Elmira, N. Y. ; wreath of wors- 
ted flowers. 

Biiss Ella Young, Elmira, N. Y.; wreath of wax 
flowers. 

Jambs W. Mairs, Schenectady, iV. Y. 
Z. P. RuGOLBS, Fort Edward, N. F. 

Class VI.— FLOWERS, PLANTS, DESIGNS 

AND FRUITS. 

No. 33. — Flowbrs — ^Professional List. 

Cut Flowers. 

First prize, James Yick, Rochester, N. Y 910 

Second, Mrs. S. A. Humphries, Elmira, N. Y. . 5 

Collbctions of Dahlias. 

First prize, James Yick, Rochester, N. Y 6 

Second> Crosmau Brothers, Rochester, N. Y. . • 3 



TWBNTT-FOUR DaHLIAS. 

First prize, James Tick, Rochester, N. Y 03 

TwBLYB Dahlias. 

First prize, James Yick, Rochester, N. Y 3 

Second, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, N. Y.. .' 1 

American Sebdling Dahlias. 
James Yick, Rochester, N. Y 1 

Exhibitions of Rosbs. 
First prize. Ell wanger & Barry , Rochester, N . Y ., 6 

TWBNTT-FOUR RoSBS. 

First prize, Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N.Y., 5 

Twelve Roses. 

Second prize, Mrs. S. A. Humphries, Elmira, 
N.Y 1 

Exhibitions of Carnations. 
James Yick, Rochester, N.Y 3 

Exhibitions of Phloxbs. 
First prize, James Yick, Rochester, N. Y 5 

Twelve Phloxes. 
First prize, James Yick, Rochester, N. Y' 3 

Seedling Phloxbs. 
James Yick, Rochester, N. Y 1 

Exhibitions of Verbenas. 

First prize, James Yick, Rochestei*, N.Y 5 

Second, Mrs. S. A. Humphries, Elmira, N. Y. . 3 

Twelve Yerbbnas. 

First prize, James Yick, Rochester, N. Y 3 

Second, George Evenden, Elmira, N. Y 1 

Three American Seedling Verbenas. 
James Yick, Rochester, N.Y 1 

Exhibitions of German Asters. 
First prize, James Vick, Rochester, N. Y 3 

Exhibitions of Pansies. 
First prize, James Vick, Rochester, N. Y 3 

Second, Mrs. S. A. Humphries, Elmira, N. Y. . 1 

Ten Week Stoces. 
First prize, James Vick, Rochester, N. Y 3 

Second, Mrs. S. A. Humphries, Elmira, N. Y. . 1 

Gladiolus. . 
First prize, James Vick, Rochester, N. Y 3 

Second, Mrs. S. A. Humphries, Elmira, N. Y . • 1 

No. 34. — Flowers — Amateur List. 

Gut Flowers. 

First prize, Mrs. Harriet £. Ring, Coming, N.Y. 10 

Second, Grove P. Rawson, Almond, N. Y. ••• 5 
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Exhibitions of Dahlias. 

First prize, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
NY 

TwBLYB Dahlias. 
First prize, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstovm, 



'I 



Six Dahlias. 



First prize, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
N. Y 

Exhibitions of Roses. 

First prize, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
N.Y 

Exhibitions of Yrbbenas. 

First prize, Mrs. Harriet E. King, Coming, 
N.Y 

Second, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
N.Y 

Gratuity to Grove P. Rawson, Almond 

TWBLYB VXRBBNAS. 

First prize, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
N.Y 

Six Ykbbbnas. 

First prize, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
N.Y 

Sbbdling Vbrbbnas. 
GroYe P. Rawson, Almond, N. Y 

Exhibitions of Phloxbs. 
Mrs. Harriet E. King, Coming, N. Y 

Annual Phloxbs. 
Mrs. H. P. Spaulding, Elmira, N.Y 

Pbrbnnial Phloxbs. 

First prize, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
N.Y 

Sbbdling Phloxbs. 
Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, N.Y 

German Asters. 

First prize, Mrs. Harriet E. King, Coming, N.Y. 

Second, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
N.Y 

Pansibs. 

First prize, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
N.Y 

Ten Week Stocks. 
First prize, GroTe P. Rawson, Almond, N. Y . . 

Eyerlastino Flowers. 

First prize, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
N. Y 



6 



3 
3 



3 
1 



Gratuity to Mrs. R. A. Thomas, Alfred Centre, 
NY 



No. 35. — Flowers — General List. 
Collections of (twenty) House Plants in Pots. 
First prize, George EYenden, Elmira, N. Y. . .. 910 
Second, Mrs. S. A. Humphries, Elmira, N. Y. 5 

Ten Plants in Pots. 
First prize, George EYenden, Elmira, N. Y. . . . 5 
Second, Mrs. S. A. Hnmphries, Elmira, N. Y.. 3 

Floral Designs or Ornaments. 

First prize, Mrs. S. A. Humphries, Elmira, 
N.Y 5 



Second, GroYe P. Rawson, Almond, N. Y 3 

2 



Gratuity to Mrs. R. A. Thomas, Alfred Centre, 
N.Y 



Gratuity to Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
N.Y 

Hand Bouqitbts. 
First prize, Mrs. S. A. Humphries, Elmira, 



N.Y. 



5 
3 



Second, GroYe P. Rawson, Almond, N. Y. 



3 
1 



Second, Mrs. Harriet £. King, Coming, N. Y., 

Parlour Bouquets. 

First prize, Mrs. Harriet E. King, Coming, 
N.Y 5 

« 

Second, George EYenden, Elmira, N.Y 3 

Basket Bouquets. 

First prize, Mrs. S. A. Humphries, Elmira, 
N.Y 5 

Second, Mrs. J. M. Tillman, Elmira, N. Y.... 3 

VICK'S SPECIAL PRIZES. 

Special Floral Prizes Offered by Jambs Vict, 
OF Rochester, N. Y., for Flowers Grown 
FROM Sebds Purchased from Him. 

Genbral Oompbtition. 

Out Flowers. GroYe P. Rawson, Almond, 
N.Y 20 

Phlox Drummondii. — Mrs. Harriet E. King, 
Coming, N.Y ,.. 10 

Asters. — Mrs. Harriet £. King, Commg, 
N Y 10 

Balsams. — GroYe P. Rawson, Almond, N. Y. . 10 

DiANTHUS. — Mrs. Harriet E. King, Coming, 
N.Y 10 

Pansibs.— Mrs. J. M. Tillman, Elmira, N. Y., 10 

Stocks. — GroYe P. Rawson, Almond, N. Y. .. 10 

Eyerlastino Flowers. — Mrs. R. A. Thomas, 
Alfred Centre, N. Y 10 

For Flowers Grown by Pbrsoi^s undbe 
Twenty Years of Age. 

Cut Flowers. — GroYe P. Rawson, Almond, 
N.Y 10 
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Phlox Drummondii. — QroTe P. Rawson, Al- 

AsTBBS. — Grove P. Rawson, Almond, N. Y . . . 

Balsams. — Grove P. Rawson, Almond, N. Y. . 

DiANTHUS. — Grove P. Rawson, Almond, N. Y., 

Stocks. — Grove P. Rawson, Almond, N. Y. . . 

EvBBLASTiNG Flowbrs. — Grovc P. Rawson, 
Almond, N. Y 

No. 36. — Fruits — Professional List. 

Forty Varieties op Apples. 

First prize, EUwanger & Barry, Rochester, 
N.Y 

TwBNTY Varieties op Apples. 
First prize, Charles Pullar, Elmira, N. Y 



5 

5 
5 
5 



Twenty Varieties of Pears. 

First prize, EUwanger & Barry, Rochester, 
N. Y > 

Fifteen Varieties of Pears. 

First prize, EUwanger & Barry, Rochester, 
NY 

Twelve Varieties op Plums. 

First prize, EUwanger & Barry, Rochester, 
N.Y 

Six Varieties op Plums. 

First prize, EUwanger & Barry, Rochester, 
NY 

Single Varieties op Plums. 
Crosman Brothers, Rochester, N. Y 

Twelve Quinces. 

First prize, EUwanger &, Barry, Rochester, 
NY 

Second, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, N. Y . . . 

Exhibitions op Native Grapes. 

First prize. Pleasant Valley Wine Co., Ham- 
mondsport, N. Y. 

Second, EUwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y . . 

Single Varieties of Grapes. 

First prize, Pleasant VaUey Wine Co., Ham- 
mondsport, N. Y. ; lona 

Second, L. M. Ferris & Son, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; Walter 

Single Varieties op Watermelons. 
Crosman Brothers, Rochester, N. Y 

No. 37. — Fruits — AmatiSUr List. 

Twenty Varieties op Apples. 

First prize, Ira D. CrandaU, Alfred Centre, 
N.Y 

Second, A. G. Owens, Big Flats, N. Y 

Gratuity to J. C. Cook, Ithaca, NY 

Gratuity to Robert Bell, West Brighton, N. Y., 



15 



10 



15 



10 



3 
2 



6 
3 



2 
1 



12 
8 
5 



Fifteen Varieties of Apples. 

First prize, Ira D. CrandaU, Alfred Centre, 
N.Y 

Second, J. C. Cook, Ithaca, N. Y 5 

Gratuity to Robert BeU, West Brighton, N. Y., 4 

Ten Varieties of Apples. 

. First prize, ftobert-Bell, West Brighton, N. Y., 5 

Second, James R. Conklin, Elmira, N. Y 3 

Fifteen Varieties of Ppars. 

First prize, J. C. Cook, Ithaca, N. Y 12 

Second, Robert BeU, West Brighton, N. Y 8 

Ten Varieties of Pears. 

First prize, Robert BeU, West Brighton, N. Y., 10 

I Second, J. C. Cook, Ithaca, N. Y 5 

Six Varieties op Pears. 
First prize, Robert BeU, West Brighton, N. Y., 8 
Second, Miles C. Baldwin, Chemung, N. Y. . . . 4 

Ten Varieties op Peaches. 

First prize, J. C. Cook, Ithaca, N.Y 5 

! Second, George E. Wickham,' Havana, N. Y. . . 3 

I Single Varieties op Peaches. 
George Sidney, Elmira, N.Y 2 

Twelve Quinces. 
; First prize, Robert BeU, West Brighton, N. Y., 3 
I Second, A. R. Frost, Elmira, N. Y 2 

Exhibitions of Native Grapes. 
First prize, J. C. Cook, Ithaca, N. Y 6 

Single Varieties op Native Grapes. 
J. C. Cook, Ithaca, N. Y 2 

Single Varieties op Foreign Grapes. 
A. S. Diven, Elmira, N. Y 2 

Single Varieties op Watermelons. 
Reuben E. Moss, Elmira, N. Y 1 

Exhibitions op Muskmelons. 
Second prize, Reuben E. Moss, Elmira, N. Y. . 2 

Single Varieties op Muskmelons. 

Reuben E. Moss, Elmira, N. Y 1 

E. S. Rand, Jr., Boston, Mass. 
C. L. Allen, Brooklyn, N, Y, 

In making the main awards of premiums on 
Fruits and Flowers, I desire to say that the most of 
the labour was performed by my associates, Messrs. 
Rand and Allen, during my absence. 

Subsequently I took the book of entries, with the 



3 notes of their awards, and carefuUy examined the 
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exhibits, 'and haye to accordx my associates good 
judgment in most cases. 

I desire, also, as a feature of instruction, to name 
varieties of a few of the flowers, etc., that received 
premiums. In flowers, the best dahlias were named 
as follows, viz. : Golden Eagle, Caroline Quetterall, 
Provost, Bird of Passage, John Neville Keynes, 
Princess, Grand Sultan, James Greive, John Hi^rri- 
son. Rising Sun, High Sheriff; Mary Lander. Among 
the cockscombs, exhibited by Vick, was a new 
Japanese, much more delicate in the crests of its 
flowers, yet compact, and of a rich, deep bright scar- 
let colour ; besides, its foliage and stems partake 
more or less of the colour of the flower. 

Among the apples. Porter, Baldwin, Gravenstein, 
Jonathan, Fameuse, R. I. Greening, Fall Pippin and 
Cayuga Red Streak rank among those in which both 
quality, size and profit rule. 

Among pears, Bartlett, Beurre Clairgeau, Duchesse 
d'Angouleme, Beurre Bosc, Beurre d*Anjou, Seckel, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, Onondaga and Vicar of 
Winkfield rank first for all purposes. 

Among melons. Sill's Hybrid, a new variety of 
nutmeg, with a creamy yellow flesh and very thin 
rind, is one bf great value. Skillmans fine netted 
also yet to day holds a first place as one of the best 
of the green fleshed varieties. A new hybrid water- 
melon was shown, but its Value not well known. 
It is perhaps well to say, that the Rattlesnake 
watermelon of the South has proved, where grown 
North this past year, one of the best. 

A plate of apples was shown as *' Seneca county 
Pippin.*' It is doubtful if they do not prove, 
"Alexander." 

F. R. Elliott, Cleveland, O. 

Class VII.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Rubber Paint Company, of Cleveland, 0., are 
entitled to special commendation for their idea of 
mixing the article of India rubber with a paint that 
in its variety of colours and strength of body brings 
its usefulness into extended operation. 

Charles 0. Peck, Pittsfield, Mass., has bestowei 
not only care and skill, but ornament on the Polar 
Star Refrigerator, which seems to the Committee to 
bring to the &mily the power of preserving in best 
use its food, and to make it independent of daily 
supply. The Committee are glad to notice the in- 
creasing taste for the pleasant in form that this 
article indicates. 

Both the Cabinet Pipe Organ Company, and Cole, 
Carpenter, Coleman & Co., of Syracuse, make the 
people their debtors by the organs which they pre- 
pare. It is very gratifying to the Committee to 
know that in our own State our ingenious artificers 



are thus enabling our public institutions and churches 
to possess a bold, graceful, find sweet music. 

Messrs. Bement & Davenport, of Elmira, add to 
the excellence of this fair by the pictures of Mr. 
Waters which they exhibit, with the deep, rich gild- 
ing of the frames as their own share in these work* 
of art. 

Messrs. Fitch & Demars, of Elmira, present a 
collection of wall papers and stationery. The Com- 
mittee desire to be considered as making grateful 
mention of the work of all who, like these last two 
named firms, contributed to make the home of the 
farmer so attractive as to add to the happmessof 
home life. 

Messrs. W. E. Hart & Son attracted the special 
notice of the Committee by their exquisite collection 
of stair rods, which, in connection with the beautiful 
patterns of carpets, are to make the staircase a 
real beauty in each dwelling. 

A very admirable chair was shown by E. S. 
Mead & Co., of Addison. It was an American work, 
massive, in ample dimension, and such as would give 
the farmer a real luxury after a hard day's work. 

Mr. H. A. Slossen, of Bingham ton, presented a 
fire-proof paint, which is represented as durable 
and efficient to such degree, as the Committee hope 
may be fully realized, for if it is all, by severe trial, 
that it is represented to be, it is a protection of such 
long abiding good, as to give it special commenda- 
tion. 

Mr. Henderson, of Rochester, has, in his exhibition, 
his share toward accomplishing protection for the 
hoof of the horse, a most commendable effort. He 
also exhibits devices for lessening the wear of the 
collar and. the buckle in harness. 

The Committee specially commend the great in- 
genuity of the Dana Bickfor 1 Knitting Machine. 
The examination of it was not extended, but the 
machine seemed to do its work in a degree of instant 
use, and with such present application of power, and 
to have in such small space occupied and obliterated 
so thoroughly the old hand work, that it was as a 
revolution. It deserves a distinct approval by the 
Society. 

The Committee welcome the exhibition of ar 
chitectural drawings made by Corliss McRenney, of 
Binghamton, because it is of the objects most to be 
desired, that the homes of our people should in each 
year be so formed as to combine the greatest beauty 
with the most of order, and, particularly, the roost 
of convenience. If our time and space permitted, 
the Committee would say much more of that) a8 
among the leading features of the Society's eff'^rts. 

Messrs. Booth, Dounce, Rose & Co., show variety 
of carriage hardware, to an extent claimed to be the 
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answer to all demands of the carriage builder. This Adjustable Treadle Co., No. 64, Cortland st.. 



Committee see in that, and commend it by this 
mention, the enterprise of our merchants in concen- 



N. Y., have invented an adjustable treadle, in 
which the axis of the treadle is made to coincide 



trating in oon?enient limits the wants of a strong in position with the ankle joint. When the foot is 
business. fatigued in one position, the muscles are relieved by 

Messrs. C. D. & J. A. Westlake, exhibit a pretty , a change, 
little contrivance to assist the infant child in learn- | American Buttonhole Overseaming and Complete 
ing to walk. It has the commendatory opinion of. Sewing Machine. This worked a button hole in 
four physicians, as " a valuable acquisition to the | our presence admirably and with great rapidity ; it 
nursery." The Committee have an enduring con- j also sews all other stitches with facility by a slight 
fidence in nature as the best of teachers in the use ! and easily made adjustment of the gearing, 
of life's powers, but would speak kindly of this L. M. Bates, Toledo, Ohio, exhibits a spring bed, 
arrangement, especially with its professional recom- called the " Manhattan." Each spring is left to its 
mendation [own individual motion, being only fastened at the 

, , o . , J . rbase. A cotton duck covering is adjusted by meani 

Jones S>pnngbed is made in the most admirable of hooks to the frame, which may be taken off and 



manner with respect to workmanship, and resists 
motion in all directions by means of counter braces, 
except m the vertical, in which motion is desired ; 
it appeared to us worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion. 

French trimmer, binder and hemmer, exhibited by 
Leslie Ruffler Co., Chicago, 111., seemed to us to 
supply a want of the sewing machine not hitherto 
supplied ; it bends, pohits and circles admirably, and 
in &ct all sorts of trimmings may be put on by it, 
and has the merit of being adjusUble to all existing 
machines. 

McKay's Patent Self-winding and Balancing Cur- 
tain Fixture performed its work in a very satisfactory 
manner. Price, 912 per doz. Elmira, N. Y. 

J. E. Larkin, photographer, exhibited admirable 
. life-size pictures of several well known citizens. 

The ironing table " Young America," exhibited 
by Robinson & Harris, is worthy of high commenda- 
tion. We have never seen anything so complete for 
this purpose. There is a muslin protection by which 
delicate dresses are shielded from dust and dirt while 
being ironed, and all the adjustments are made in 
the most convenient manner. 

Williim Bundy, Elmira, ^. Y., exhibited some 
horse shoes of different sizes well shaped and 
admirably hammered. 

A. Krowe, Elmira, N. Y., also exhibited some 
horse shoes made of excellent material in the most 
workmanlike manner. 

Richard's Walking Motion Treadle for sewing 
machines, in which the feet work alternately instead 
of simultaneously, which is claimed to be made easier 
than the ordinary mode. Goodyear & Hunter, 
Bingham ton, N. Y. 

L. £. Walker, publisher of stereoscopic views, 
Warsaw, N. Y., has made very fine stereoscopic 
views of the scenery of the line of the Erie rail- 
n)ad, which will satisfy the wants of tarry-at-home 
travelers. The views are well selected, and the 
finish is in all respects admirable. 



cleaned at pleasure; the springs are said to be of 
steel. 

Elie Lavoie exhibits very fine specimens of natural 
hair work, consisting of wigs, switches, curls, etc. 

Elmira Co-operative Boot and Shoe Co., exhibits 
some excellent specimens of boots and shoes. 

Original Howe Sewing; Machines improved, ex- 
hibited by C. S. Todd, of Rochester, manager. 
These are too well known to require description. 

Singer Manufacturi.ig Co., also exhibited their 
machines to which the same remark may be applied. 

Davis Sewrag Machine Co., Watertown, N. Y., 
exhibited by C. W. McNish, Horseheads, N. Y. 
Price, $60. Tts peculiarity is the vertical feed, and 
claims several more valuable peculiarities. 

A. E. Cooper, Cooper's Plains, N. Y., exhibited 
rustic rocking chairs which would not rock over, 
strong and handsome, and what is more to the 
purpose, easy to the back and loins. Price, from 
$6 to $12. 

Weed's Family Favorite Sewing Machine, exhibited 
by J. K. Tillotson, Elmira, N. Y. This is much 
approved by hosts of ladies, but we do not feel com- 
petent to decide upon its comparative merits. 

Victor Sewing Machine Co. Tts peculiarity is a 
self-setting ne^e. It also claims many other 
advantages which we cannot properly decide upon. 

W. B. Hatch, sprifig bed. The upper surfaces of 
the springs are free, the wire is made of the best 
rolled iron, and by means of a ratchet and togele 
joint, the head can be raised up so that an invalid 
can be brought to a sitting position. 

The undersigned, the Committee appointed to 
examine such articles offered for exhibition, but 
under the usage of the Society, not subjects of pre- 
mium as were shown in the Class VII, Miscellaneous, 
report the di.schar^ of thehr duty, regretting that 
in a field so extensive, their examination of valuable 
and ingenious articles could not have been with more 
of time and thoroughness. They are earnest in 
the expression of the opinion, that many of these 
articles are of a class which in their value to the 
community, might justly be entitled to detailed 
reward of premium. They hope it may be in the 
Society's judgment to present to the exhibitors, a 
certificate of merit. 

William H. Bogart, jfurora, N. F. 
John Stanton GtouLD, Hudson, JV, Y 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 
January 22 and 28, 1878. 

The Annual Meeting and election will be held at the 
Capitol, in the city of Albany, on Wednesday, the 22d 
of January, at noon. The meeting will be continued, 
ss usual, during the Thursday following. The follow- 
ing gentlemen have consented to be present and con- 
tribute papers: A. F. Liautard, M. D., President of 
the New York College of Vetei inary Surgeons (on the 
epizootic influenza); Charles A. Goeisman^ Ph. J)., 

1 



Professor of Chemistry in the Massachusetts State 
Agricultural College; Dr. £. Lewis Sturtevant, of 
Massachusetts (on ^* The Claims of the Ayrshire Cow 
upon the Dairy Farmer")* and X. A. Willard, Esq., 
M. A. The usual winter exhibition will take place on 
Thursday, January 28d. Lists of prizes offered for 
fVuits. etc., and for crops, experiments, etc., will be 
sent on application. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON WINES AT THE 
STATE FAIR, AT ELMIRA, OCTOBER, 1872. 

The most numerous samples were exhibited by the Ur- 
bana and the Pleasant Valley Wine Companies, of Ham- 
mondsport, Steuben County. N. T. On examination 
of the wines of both these companies — located near to 
each other, and working grapes from identical soils 
and positions, and of the same varieties — they are 
found to be much alike in flavor and quality, apparent- 
ly differing only in the processes of their manufacture 
and the ages at which they are tested. 

For some years past the choice brands of both com- 
panies have been constantly improving, and obtained 
a deserved celebrity in the estimation of their con- 
sumers throughout New York and in neighbouring 
States. These are gratifying facts, not only encourag- 
ing to the wine makers, as a testimony to their contin- 
uous skill and perseverance, but as positive evidence of 
the ability in certain selections of our soil and climate 
to produce superior wines, and of various kinds. 

Your committee in their reports of past years, have 
given their testimony to the superiority of the spark- 
ling ''Gold SeaP' and '* Imperial'^ brands of the 
Urbana. and also of the '* Paris Exposition," and 
" Great Western" brands of the Pleasant Valley Com- 
pany; and we repeat our good opinion of them on 
this occasion, but as we feel obliged to give a prefer- 
ence, we award the silver medal to the *' Great West- 
em," of the Pleasant Valley Company, as on the whole 
the most perfect of the samples. 

In the several varieties of ** dry " still wines exhib- 
ited by both these companies, we were much gratified 
with the excellent samples of ** Port" and " Claret " 
which they had produced, as well as good imitations of 
Sherry. On a careftil examination we awarded the 
first prize of a silver medal to the dry still wines of the 
Urbana Company. Sweet wines were also shown in 
several excellent samples by both parties, of which 
those of the Pleasant Valley Company seemed, on the 
whole, a trifle superior to the others. The silver medal 
is awarded to them. A superior sample of dry wine 
from the Walter Grape was exhibited by the Pleasant 
Valley Company, showing that this new grape " prom- 
ises well " as a choice wine variety. 

An excellent sample of Grape Brandy was produced 
by each one of the above companies. Had they been 
of equal age, a choice might not have been readily 
made. But its age by a year or two of time was in 
faroar of the Pleasant Valley sample, and the prize of 
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a silver medal was awarded for it. To the other ODe 
of the Urbana compaoy we award a siWer medal as 
being equally good were the additional age given to 
mature it. We understand that the demand for these 
brandies is so large, and the quantity produced by 
both companies is so limited, that they cannot keep it 
until of sufficient age to test its quality fairly with the 
best of the older specimens from the French vineyards. 
Taken altogether, this exhibition has been the most 
varied in character, and superior in quality of wines 
yet submitted to the Society. The varieties of grapes 
from which they have been made were more numerous 
than ever before, and the manufacturers are contin- 
uously making Airther investigations of the separate 
merits and values of these varieties. Some they are 
occasionally discarding, while as often introducing 
other hitherto untried varieties; yet, through their 
close selections of fruit and experience in working them, 
they are evidently raising the standard of thiir pro- 
duction. It is, however, a settled point that the ad- 
mixture of the mutt of several different kinds of grapes 
produces the best " sparkling '' wines. Of the propor- 
tions of the different '* musts," it is not our province to 
inquire, nor do we know all their names, nor any other 
secret beyond that they are pun extracts of the grape. 

OOSDIALS. 

Miss Helen Bovier, Bath, Blackberry, Commended. 
Hiss Helen Bovier, Bath, Currant, Commended. 
Mias Helen Bovier, Bath, Pie Plant, Commended. 
Mrs. G. W. Hulburt, Elmira, Currant. Commended. 

Lewis F. Allen, Buffalo ^ > ^ 
John A. Kino, Great Neck. < ^^' 



REPORT 

OV THE ImPLBMBHTS AND MACHINES ON EXHIBITION AT 

THE 82o Annual Fair of the New York State 
Agricultural Sooiett at Elmira, September 80, 
AND October 1, 2, 8, 4, 1872, bt X. A. Willard. 
OF Little Falls, N. Y. 

The Fairs of the New York SUte Agricultural 
Society have been distinguished for the extent and ex- 
cellence of the display in the department of machinery 
and farm implements. At the late Elmira Exhibition, 
this department was well represented, and although it 
may have been surpassed by some former shows in 
variety of novelties, the quality of work shown., it is 
believed, has never been excelled. 

There is no department of our Fairs that exhibits 
progress more plaiuly than that relating to mechanical 
invention. The march of iuvention is truly wonderful; 
crude ideas, objectionable features in machinery and 
implements are constantly giving way to other forms 
and devices more perfect and useful. That steady 
progress is overcoming defects, becomes plainly ap- 
parent to him who gives only a moderate share of 
attention to the various machines at the State Fairs 
from year to year. And it is this progress constantly 
going on, this effort on the part of inventors to make 
iron and wood and steel better subserve the place of 
living muscle, in lessening human labour, that renders 
the show of implements and machinery at our Fairs of 
inestimable value. How many farmers and mechanics 
have had heavy burthens of toil removed from their 
lives by first becoming acquainted with labour-saving 
implements at our State Fairs we may never know, but 
the number we believe is legion. 

In making a report upon the Implement department 
of the Fair, we must necessarily be brief, but we shall 



hope to give a clear and impartial record of all irtidet 
of merit coming under our observation. 

Ploughs. 

The show of ploughs was large and excellent , and first 
in point of merit as exhibitors, was the Ames Plow 
Company. Boston, which had 22 ploughs of various pit- 
terns, steel and iron, upon the ground. This comptny 
claims that its'list of ploughs embraces sizes and formi 
adapted to every kind of soil and to the peculiarities of 
a widely varied agriculture. The improved Deep Til- 
lers are constructed by a scale of proportions invented 
by Samuel A. Knox, well known for his inventions con- 
nected with thi.s implement. His mode of conttmction 
admits of all the variations necessary to produce loDg 
or short mould-boards, with straight, concave or convex 
lines, as required for different soils or kinds of work. 
Thus it is claimed " the mould-boards so constructed 
have such a combination as presents an equal bearing 
against the furrow slice, and insures an even polish to 
the entire face of the mould -board, while the furrow 
slice undergoes an equal and effectual twist which lays 
it down with precision, disintegrating and pulverising 
the soil, and leaving it well fitted for the reception of 
atmospheric influence and free expansion of the roots 
of vegetation.'' The ploughs seem to be well made, and 
to have the various fittings attached which ensure 
strength and the requisite variations in depth and width 
of furrows. Those of iron are so formed as to combine 
lightness with strength. " The edges of the points and 
soles of the land sides and mould-boards are hardened 
in casting by a process of chilling, which ensures more 
than ordinary wear. Those of steel are of the best 
cast steel, and have a smooth polish. The wood parti 
are of white oak, dressed out by certain guides and 
patterns, so that all the ploughs of a given kind are alike 
in their parts and uniform in operation.'' Each of the 
parts of any particular plough has a specific mark in- 
scribed upon it by which it is distinguished from those 
of other ploughs — a convenience which will be readily 
seen in replacing ordinary parts which may happen to 
get broken or worn. 

The hard steel ploughs of this company are made under 
a process which ensures not only hardness but tough- 
ness of metal. These qualities are secured, they claim, 
by their metal having had about one-third on each side 
converted into steel without changing the centre. This 
allows each piece to be hardened very hard while the 
centre remains flexible. In testing the sides of the 
mould -board with a file we found that it made little or 
no impression, being apparently harder than the file. 

The style of ploughs called the Telegraph for green- 
sward is new, and is an improvement in the form of 
mould-boards, and in securing the beam by a clasp 
instead of a bolt. 

The hard steel Swivel plough^ shown by the Ames 
Company, appeared to us to be very meritorioua— light, 
easily handled, and convenient in its adjustment. The 
Ames Company, on account of the great variety of 
ploughs shown, their perfection in form and finish, are 
entitled to great credit. Their display was the best 
for a single firm that we have ever seen on our Fair 
grounds. 

Baraoer & Jennings, of Candor, N. Y., showed a 
reversible plough, the peculiarity of which consists in 
the upper section of the mould-board swinging round 
with the beam instead of being changed from one side 
of the standard and beam to the other, as is usual, at 
each turning of the team. In this arrangement there 
are two points, oiie forward and one back, to which the 
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mould-board adjosts itself as the beam is swung round. 
This deTice was patented in 1871. The advantages 
claimed for this plough are, that it needs no lifting by 
the ploughman; it takes no labour of the ploughman to 
reTerse it, being wholly reversed by the team, and is 
therefore in working place 49 soon as the team; of light 
draught, and easy to hold on account of its peculiar 
construction. It is claimed also to be durable and to 
do good work. Price $20. 

STRinGKB, Burr & Co., of Munsville, N. T., exhib- 
ited Dine ploughs, six of which were steel and one re- 
Tcmible plough with iron beam. We do not find the 
name of this firm on the catalogue, and suppose the 
ploughs were on exhibition only. 

H. W. Camp, Oswego, N. Y., had seven ploughs on 
the grounds, swivel, side hill, hilling, and for ordinary 
work. The form of this last is long on the land side, 
with mould-board chilled on the edge and wheel directly 
under the beim to give it a steady motion. The hill- 
ing plough htis a movable centre piece for regulating 
the quantity ut' dirt^xtra wings for wider rows. The 
movable shoes are easily replaced, and the implement 
appeared capable of doing good work. Price $8.50. 

The Blind Ditching Plough, exhibited by Gborob 
Ghambbrlaim and Son, Clean, N. Y., is simply a point 
or shoe attached to a wide standard. This point is so 
constructed as to press the earth back by being made 
wedging, leaving the ditch or hole aAer it. The ditch 
is made as fast as the team can travel over the ground 
by drawing the point of the plough from twelve to 
eighteen inches under the ground. If anything drops 
behind tho point, there is a ball that presses it back 
again and smooths the hole, the operation of this 
machine is intonded as a substitute for draining with 
tile, the inventor claiming he can make a ditch every 
four f^t apart, at a cost of one dollar per acre with 
the plough, while to lay tile would cost from $20 to $60 
per acre. He claims that the hole made by the plough 
will remain from two to five years on clay lands to 
which it is adapted. Price $20 to $25. 

Hodge's Patent Reversible Plough^ by Ford and 
Bbothebs, Oneonta. N Y. This is an iron beam with 
convex mould-board. The principle on which it is con- 
structed is claimed to be new, and the points wherein 
it differs from others are described by the inventor as 
follows : 

1st. The rear pivot, on which the mould-board turns, 
is raised from the ground, whereas all others pivot as 
low as possible. By this simple arrangement the mould- 
board is set at any desired angle, and as much turn 
put in it as may be required for any kind of ploughing. 
This also makes tho plough higher than it is wide, by 
as much as the pivot is raised from the ground, so that 
a lap furrow can be turned. 

2d. The land-sides are bolted together, forming the 
shoe, and presenting a smooth surface to the land on 
either side. 

8d. A spring catch or latch takes the place of the 
old style hook. This is so arranged that it is released 
by the foot, and catches of itself when the plough is 
reversed. 

4th. The coulter is so made that the ploughman 
moves it from one side of the beam to the other when 
reversing the plough. The yoke is pivoted to the beam, 
giving the coulter a chance to clear itself in stony land. 
When thrown up, its centre of gravity is toward the 
rear of the plough, and when not wanted, the plough- 
man only has to throw it back to have it out of the 
way. 

Price from $6 to $15, according to siBe, 



Concave-Convex Plough^ of the Hiooanum Manufac- 
TUBiNQ Company, Higganum, Conn. In this plough it 
is claimed the peculiar shape of the mould-board pre - 
vents clogging and sticking of the earth to the mould- 
board, especially in wet soils. That it has a very light 
draught, and from its short beam it runs very steady and 
will catch quick in stony ground, and that it leaves the 
soil in excellent condition. The plough is provided 
with a patent saw tooth coulter for cutting roots and 
frozen earth, the teeth of which are so constructed 
that they are sharpened by its wear, and are always in 
good cutting order. Weight of plough 90 pounds. 
Cost $20. 

Hodge^s Adjustable Land-Side Plough ^ £. C. Hodob, 
Oneonta, N. Y. This is of cast iron — iron beam, and 
has a convex mould-board. It is adjustable fVom 17 
inches to 20 inches, by moving rods that hold the 
plough together. These rods move in slots up or down 
in the handles of the plough. The advantage claimed 
is that in ploughing sod or stubble it can be adjusted In 
diffbrent kinds of land to suit. It has a folding coulter 
hung on a bolt, and that may be swung up in the beam 
where it is held by a spring. Weight of plough 185 
pounds. Price $20. 

The Holbrooh Ploughs^ F. F. Holbrook & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. This firm had eight ploughs on exhibition, 
embracing their one and two-horse swivel ploughs, their 
bog meadow and national prize plough with wheel and 
cutter. We need hardly refer to these ploughs which 
have become noted for their work in the implement 
trial at Utica, and have been very AiUy described in the 
Transactions of the State Society. The Holbrook 
ploughs are distinguished for their good workmanship, 
being strong and durable, and all parts readily replaced 
in cise of breakage. The one-horse swivel plough, 
with new clevis for horse to go in furrow and to plough 
close to small .fruit trees, etc., turning a farrow either 
way, merits attention. Price with extras $15. Two- 
horse swivel plough, with wheel and cutter, $22. Bog 
meadow, with wide steel share and double clevis, $40. 
One-horse garden plough, $9. National plough, $18. 
Three-horse $25. 

Harrowb. 

In harrows the entries were light, but two or three 
novelties were noticed. 

Albert Kanb, of Newport, N. Y., showed a Port^ 
able Harrow^ which consisted of two wings of wood set 
with t^eth in the usual manner, but provided with fold- 
ing iron runners. In moving from the field or from place 
to place, the wings are brought together by simply turn- 
ing one upon the other, while at the same time the iron 
runners are opened out and the harrow is converted 
into a sled, ready to be moved wherever desired. This 
arrangement is very neat and convenient, and will com- 
mend itself to farmers. Price $25. 

S. W. Hall, of Elmira, N. Y., had what he called a 
Smoothing Harrow and Mulcher, In this implement 
the teeth are set slanting in the frame on the same 
principle as Thomas' smoothing harrow, while there 
are three pieces of plank also set slanting which follow, 
and are hung under the drag. Persons present who 
had used this form of implement spoke of ita doing 
good work. Price $12. 

C. C. Bradley & Son, of Syracuse, N. Y. A Scotch 
harrow with solid steel totth. The form of this is well 
known and need not be described. Price $20. 

Grain Drill.'^. 

Grain drills are now constructed so as to do their 
work in a very superior manner. Tha adyantage In 
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drill-sowing grain oyer broad-caat sowing, is very gen- 
erally recognized. A good drill distributes the seed 
evenly and regularly at a sufficient and uniform depth 
to ensure moisture and thereby all germinate at once. 
In broad -cast sowing a part of the seed is left un- 
covered, and that which is covered by the harrow is 
at unequal depths, and thus the seed exposed to birds, 
to drying winds and scorching suns, and much of it fails 
to germinate, or does not mature into strong healthy 
plants. 

The show of drills was excellent. Bickford & Huff- 
man, of Macedon, N. T., exhibited their Farmers* 
Favorite in two styles, the one for sowing grains only, 
and the other with full attachments combined for sow- 
ing field grains, grass seeds and fertilizers. Hon. J. 
Stanton Gould, in speaking of this drill, says : 

*' I have never, in a pretty extensive acquaintance 
with seed machines, found any which for durability ^ 
accuracy, facility of management and repair j economy 
and adaptation to all the variety of circumttancet 
which are met with in the field will compare with it in 
excellence. You will observe that the peculiarities of 
this drill which, in my judgment render it superior to 
any other, are, that it forces the seed forward, inde- 
pendent of gravity, by the continuous action of the dis- 
tributing wheel without injury totheg^ain, and with snch 
exactness that when you have determined the quantity 
you will sow per acre, and adjusted the lever to the cor- 
responding point of the index, you will find^ at J have 
often personally proved, that when the grain is all 
emptied from the reservoir, you have sown or measured 
an acre of ground nearly as accuralely as a surveyor 
could do it. Another striking peculiarity of this drill 
is the double-flanged distributing wheel and correspond- 
ing double shell gtntrds, which , without increasing its 
size or weight, converts the implement into two drills 
of entirely different «;apac{ties, each admirably per- 
forming its work, one sowing the coarse grains perfectly, 
the other equally effective in planting wheat and rye. 
With very ample facilities forjudging, I am quite sure 
there is no machine before the public which will answer 
all purposes of the farmer so well ns the * Farmers' 
Favorite.' " 

Price according to size, etc., from $80 to $125. 

The Bristol Iron W^orks, Owego, N. T , also showed 
two drills, viz. : The nine tube Champion Orain Drill, 
with fertilizer, broad-cast and grass seed attachments, 
6 feet 6 inches wide, $120, and the eleven tube Champ- 
ion Orain DrUU with broad-cast and grass seed at- 
tachments, 8 feet wide, $118. The manufacturers de- 
scribe their machine as follows : ' 'The distributor is made 
entirely of iron, and time or use cannot make any dif- 
ference with the feed. It is a force feed and perfect 
distributor of coarse grain, such as corn, beans, peas, 
etc., as well as of finer grains. It has no flanges on 
the inside to cut off* or divide the stream, and conse- 
quently gives an even and continuous flow, and will 
not crack or injure the seed. The even and continuous 
delivery of grain Is regulated to its required quantity 
by a simple change of gear. The grain box has an 
inclined bottom with a perpendicular end which renders 
it impossible for the grain to clog in passing from the 
hopper to the distributor. The distribntor cannot clog 
for the reason that the passage for the grain is of uni- 
form size throughout. It is easily operated from the 
front of the box. or from the rear of the machine, at 
the option of the workman. The tubes are made from 
two patterns, and can be worked in a straight line or 
zigzag, as the case may require. The zigzag tubes are 
constructed in such a maimer as to have a clear pass- 



age of one foot between every two tubes, allowing ob- 
structions (such as stones, sod, stubble and top dress- 
ing) not above one foot across to pass freely twtween 
the hoes without lifting them, thus rendering the opera- 
tion of the machinery easy to the operator while seated 
on the box, as it is seldom necessary to raise the tubes 
except when turning round. Its self-operating cut-off 
which renders it impossible for the operator to make * 
mistake in letting on or shutting off" his feed." The 
machine is strong and well built. 

The Empire Grain Drill, manufactured by H L. & 
C. P. Brown, of ShortsviJle, N. Y. This machine if 
so constructed that the grass seeder deposits the seed 
principally between the rows of grain. The discharge 
is in plain view, and the cut-off* on either side by mean^ 
of valve operat4)d on outside. The conductors are of 
sheet iron. Price of different sizes, from 8 to 12 tubes. 
$70 to $90, and fertilizer attachment. $20 extra. Flax 
seed sower and grass seed, $7 additional. 

The Buckeye Orain Drill, shown by P. P. Hast k, 
Co , Springfleld, Ohio, has been some time before the 
public, and is well known to grain growers of the West. 
It sows all kinds of grain, and has attachment for dis- 
tributing fertilizers, plaster, etc. The drill has feeders 
inclosed in iron cups beneath the hopper., and the quan- 
tity sown is regulated by the speed of the feeders, and 
can be varied from three pecks of wheat to three bushels 
of oats. This is accomplished by a series of cog wheels 
of the proper size to produce the exact number of revo- 
lutions required for the quantity of wed desired. The 
grass seed sower is placed behind the grain hopper, and 
spreads the grass seed broadcast behind the tubes. 
The drill has high wheels and long tubes, each drill is 
provided with a land measure, which measures and 
registers the acres as the seeding progresses. The boet 
can be changed from straight to zigzag, and the reverM 
by the operator in an instant, and without stopping tin- 
team. The drill is well balanced, and bears lightly on 
the horses' necks, and this is accomplished by placing 
the hopper back on the axles a sufficient distance tc> 
balance the weight in front. Price $90. 

Seed Sowers.. Etc. 

Harrington^ Patent Combined Seed Sower and Cui- 
tivator was shown by the Ames Plow Compant, Boa- 
ton, Mass. This machine sows all kinds of seeds, and i» 
so arranged that by removing the hopper and its ac- 
companying parts from the frame and substituting tbt 
cultivator attachment, the sower is quickly changed U> 
a cultivator. Very convenient. Price $15. 

Novelty Corn Planter, by Geo. W. Heath, Bur- 
lington, Penn. This machine has a wheel in (iroui, u 
provided with a marker for marking the ground, and 
the seed is dropped by operating a hand lever. The 
inventor claims that with this machine the ground can 
be correctly marked both ways, and flfty hills of cortt 
or beans dropped and covered per minute. Price ^20 

The Tompkins County Broadcast Plaster and See^ 
Sower, by the Ithaoa Aorioultvral Works, Ithaca. 
N. T., was shown, together with other devices, iu this 
class of machines. They are all useful, but are so well 
known that further reference to them is nut necessary. 

Horse Hoes, Cultivators, Etc. 

Frenches Patent Cultivator, by the Ames Plow Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. This is a light horse cultivator, 
and the impl-ovement is chiefly in the teeth, which are 
one inch square, curved forward, pointed, and a boat 
ten inches long. They are set oornerwise in an adjust- 
able flrame which is made so as to shut up to a foot or 
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expand to nearly three feet. It is light, easy to handle, 
and is specially designed for market gardens and field 
ealture of roots and strawberries. We saw this imple- 
ment first in operation at the farm of the Maine State 
AgHcultaral College, where it did good work. Price 
$12- 

Th€ Boston Horse Hoe, by the Ames Plow Company, 
Boston, Mass.. has a strong light iron frame and three 
improTed ploughs or moulds that throw the earth to 
and from the plants. It can be gauged by the wheel to 
work any depth from three to seven inches. The ma- 
€hine» H is claimed, will work well on hard, compact, 
rough or stony land, and is very cfiectiye in destroying 
twitch grass. 

The Knox Patent Horse Hoe, also shown by the Ames 
Plow Compamt, has been a long time before the pub- 
lic, and has been very generally commended. Price of 
either of the abore, $12 

The Ctut Iron Cultivator, shown by H. W. Camp, 
Owego, N. Y., is provided with wings to be used after 
cultivating for hilling. It can be widened from 15 to 86 
inches. Price $13. 

The Tompkins County Cultivator (one horse), shown 
by the Ithaca Aobicultubal Works, Ithaca, N. T., Is 
noticeable in having a lever for raising the guide wheel. 
Price $10. 

Potato Planters. 

Where considerable quantities of land are annually 
devoted to potatoes, it undoubtedly pays well to do the 
planting by machinery. If the land is well prepared 
and free from obstructions, machines are now made 
that will do the work in a good manner and so expedi- 
tiously that a g^eat saving is made iu time and labour. 
The importance of finishing the planting, as soon as 
may be after the ground is ready, can scarcely be over- 
estimated, especially with those sorts intended for early 
marketing. We have known in many instances the 
larger part of the crop so delayed in planting by bad 
weather, as not to be in time for the early markets, 
and hence losses ensued which would not have occurred 
bad machinery been relied on for planting instead of 
hand labour. It has been urged as an objection to ma- 
chineSy which cut, as well as plant, the potatoes, that 
much of the seed is liable to be injured in the cutting. 
Doubtless some pieces will be left '* without eyes " or 
in a less perfect condition for seed than when cut care- 
folly by hand. Still we think this objection practically 
is of not so much account as many suppose. The cost 
of planting by hand has been variously estimated at 
from $3 to $4 per acre, thus, marking ground both ways 
76 cents; cutting seed 75 cents; dropping seed $1.00, 
covering seed $1.50, making a total of $4.00. Now, a 
machine that will plant 6 acres per day, the cost may 
be put as follows : Team and driver, $4.00; boy to 
attend delivery, 75 cents; total, $4.75, or say about 
seventy -five cents per acre. 

We noticed but two machines at the fair. The one 
exhibited by S W. Hall, of Elmira, N. Y., was a 
potato planter, cultivator, and roller combined. In this 
machine, when the cutting apparatus was removed, 
it was arranged so as to be readily converted into a 
cnltivator. The machine after cutting the seed left it 
in a box from which a boy distributed the requisite 
number of pieces to the hopper for planting. This 
machine was rather roughly made, but was said to 
work well. The inventor will doubtless make some 
improvements in its construction. Price $45. 

KenVs Patent Potato Planter ^ U. J. Kent, Palmyra, 
N. Y. This appeared to be a good machine, simple, 



durable, and not liable to get out of order. It cuts 
the seed In three pieces, which drop in a spout and are 
covered by two ploughs which follow behind. It plants 
either in hills or drills at the rate of 6 to 8 acres per 
day. Price of planter with cutter, $75. 

Mowers and Reapers. 

The exhibition in mowers and reapers was very ex- 
tensive, and considering the perfection which now 
obtains in this class of machines, it was the best show 
we have ever seen at the State Fair. One noticeable 
feature, in looking over this splendid display, was the 
excellent workmanship and finished appearance of all 
the various machines. No pains seemed to be spared 
to provide the best material, and to have all parts made 
substantial and durable. Manufacturers have learned 
that they cannot afford to let a poor machine go out 
from their shops. The competition for public favour is 
so strong that no machine, liable to get out of order, to 
break in ordinary usage, or that cannot do first-class 
work, can meet with any considerable sale, and its 
manufacturers would soon be ruined financially in their 
efforts to make and introduce such a machine for general 
use. We have no doubt that every machine exhibited 
at the Fair would, under ordinary circumstances, do 
first-class work. Some are more conveniently handled 
than others, and some are doubtless better adapted to 
operate in lodged grass or grain, or upon rough and 
stony lands. Some are more durable than others, and 
are repaired with more ease and with less expense. 
Some are of lighter draft than others. It is upon such 
poiuts as these that the different manufacturers claim 
superiority, and not that a competitor is unable to do 
good work when all the circumstances are favourable. 
It is not our purpose to give a description of the dififer- 
eot machines on exhibition. Most of these have been 
fully described in the Reports of the Society, from time 
to time, but it may be well to give a list of those on the 
ground as a matter of record of the Fair. We name 
those marked in our note book as coming under our 
observation. 

Adriance, Platt & Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., had 
four machines on the grounds. Buckeye New Model 
Mower, 4 feet cut. 585 pounds, price $100 No. 2, 4 
feet 1 inch cut, 600 pounds, $100. Buckeye Harvester, 
combined mower and self-raking reaper. 4 feet 5 inch 
cut as mower, 5^ feet cut as reaper. Price $200. 

Cayuga Chief Manufacturing Company, Auburn, 
N. Y., four machines. Cayuga Chief Mower ^ No. 2. 4 
feet 6 inch cut, 700 pounds, $125. No. 8, 4 feet 2 inch 
cut. 600 pounds, $110. Combined Self-Baking Beaper 
and Mower, 4 feet 6 inch cut as mower. 5 feet cut as 
reaper, 1,000 pounds. $190, 6 fe«t cut as reaper, 1,060 
pounds, $215. (Some improvements have been made 
during the past year iu connection with the cutting 
apparatus) . 

Clipper Mower and Reaper Company, New York, 
three machines. No. 4 mower, 750 pounds, 4 feet 6 
inch cut, $180 ; No. 4 combined, 1,000 pounds. 4 feet 
6 inch cut as mower, 5 feet 6 inch cut as reaper, $175; 
No. 2 new clipper, 600 pounds. 4 feet cut, $100. 

Dodge and Stevenson Manufacturing Company, 
Auburn, N. Y. Two machines, combined mower and 
self-raking reaper, two sizes. No. 1, 5 feet 6 inch cut, 
1,200 pounds, $210. No. 2, 4 feet 9 inch cut, 1,100 
pounds, $190. 

H. J. HERRiNGTON,y alley Falls, N. Y , Young Eagle 
Mower t 4 feet cut, 685 pounds, $100. 

The Johnston Harvester Company, Brockport, 
N. Y., three machines. Self-raking reaper and mower 
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combiDed , 4 feet 6 inch cut, 1 ,080 pounds, $185. (This 
is a new machioe brought out this past year, constructed 
of wrought iron; drive wheels 8 feet high, changeable 
speed.) Mower 4 feet cut, 545 pounds, $100. 

D. M. Osborne & Co., Auburn. N. Y., four machines. 
One mower, one reaper, and two combined. Two- wheeled 
mower, 4 feet 2 inch cut, 625 pounds.. $100; self-raking 
reaper, 5 feet 6 inch cut, 1.050 pounds, $150 ; com- 
bined mower and reaper, 5 feet cut. 1.060 pounds, $175; 
as self-raking reaper, 1,100 pounds, $180. 

Charles Perriqo &Go., Groton, N. Y., Young War- 
rior Mower f 600 pounds, $100. 

Isaac Rawson, Almond, N. Y., Rawson^M combined 
Mower and Reaper and Dropper, 5 feet 6 inch cut, 800 
pounds. $180; cut as mower, 4 feet 8 inches, $125. 
(Brought out this year — Planet gearing, castor wheel, 
and under draught.) 

SsTMouR, Morgan & Allen, Brockport, N.Y., reaper 
and mower. 

Crawford & Remington, Ilion, N. Y., Sherwood 
Mower, $100. 

GeoROB W. Rkltea, Millport, N, Y., new attach- 
ment for the cutter of a mower, by which the knives 
are made to oscillate separately between the guards, $20. 
(We should have been glad to have seen this in prac- 
tical operation. Its utility seemed to us to be ques- 
tionable.) 

Richardson Manufactdring Company, New York, 
New Model Union Mowing Machine, 510 pounds, $90. 

Rochester Agricultural Works, Rochester, N. Y.. 
Meadow Lark Mower, iron frame, 542 pounds, 4 feet 
cut, $85; also Hubbard Pony Mower, 4 feet cut, $115; 
also Hubbard Pony Self -raking i^eoper, 5 feet cut, $155; 
and Hubbard Self -raking Reaper, 5 feet 6 inch cut, 
$170; and Meadow Lark Self -raking Reaper, iron 
frame, 5 feet 6 inch cut. $125. 

Smith & Dixon, Poit Byron, N. Y., set of s amped 
plate steel knife guards for harvesting machines, 50 
cents. (These are made in skeleton form, and it is 
claimed they give a better cutting edge and have ad- 
vantages in lightness and durability over old form.) 

Spragub Mowing Machine Company, Providence, 
R. I., by Grant and De Water, Elmira, agents, two- 
horse mower, 4 feet out, 515 pounds, $100. 

Walter A. Wood Mowing and Reaping Machine 
Company, Hoosick Falls, N. Y., Wood's Self-rake 
Reaper, 6 feetCinch cut; mowing attachment complete, 

4 feet out. 

Warder, Mitchell & Company, Springfield, O., self- 
rake combined reaper and mower, 1,200 pounds, $200; 
self-rake combined mower and reaper. 1,050 pounds, 
$190; single mower, 550 pounds, $100. These ma- 
chines have wrought iron frames. 

Wilber's Eureka Mower and Reaper Manufac- 
turing Compa«y. Ponghkeepsie, N.Y., Wilber*t Eureka 
Mower, 750 pounds, 5 feet cut, $125; also same 800 
pounds.. 6 feet cut, $150. 

The Williams Mower and Reaper Company. 
Syracuse, N. Y., the Willianu Combined Mower and 
Reaper, 1,100 pounds, 4 feet 6 inch cut as mower, and 

5 feet cut as reaper, $200; also, by same Company, 
Williame Single Mower, 650 pounds, 4 feet cut, $110. 

Hay Tedders. 

In this class of implements some new inventions have 
been brought out during the year. 

Frink't Patent Flexible Tedder is a late invention, 
and was shown by the inventor, C. R. Frink. Norwich, 
N. Y. This machine is so constructed that the axle 
constitutes the whole frame, and from the axle there are 



three brackets fifteen inches ih length, on which rest 
the shafts for driving the working parts of the machine. 
On the shaft are placed three triangular pieces with 
friction rollers at each point, and a rim so constructed 
that the rim, eye, fork rod, cross-head and brace, are 
made of one piece of malleable iron — the cross-heads at 
the ends are to receive the forks. The forks are coiled 
like a bell or watch spring, and there are Um inches for 
reaction. The driving wheels are four and one-half 
feet in diameter, with a gear three feet in diameter, 
the pinion is 8 j inches in diameter. 

The advantages claimed for this machine, are sim- 
plicity in construction,, durability and cbeapoess in 
price, it being afforded for $45. 

New York Combined Hay Tedder and Rake. Thb is 
another new invention brought out by Stuart Perry, 
of Newport, N. Y. It is a rotary tedder, and the inven- 
tor claims, after most thorough tests the past snmmer 
in Herkimer county, that it *' never winds itself up 
with grass or clover, however heavy, or in whatever 
state, if properly used. Teds the grass thoroughly, 
and does not leave it pressed down by the driving 
wheels running over it afterward. Teds wider and yet 
has driving wheels nearer together, thus allowing its 
teeth to follow the ground surface more closely than 
other rotary machines; has large driving wheels and 
is easily run by one horse ; is well balanced, either 
with or without the rider, and does not gall the neck 
of the horse; has an iron frame which keeps its driring 
wheels and gearing always true — is not liable to break- 
age/' etc. It is turned into a rake by simply reversing 
the tedding apparatus, whereby the teeth are made to 
operate as a rake. 

A difficulty found in combined machines is, that 
something must be sacrificed for the one or other 
separate machine represented. That is, that an im- 
plement for a distinct purpose can be made more 
perfect in separate than in combined machines. Mr. 
Perry thinks that no good quality in the tedder has 
been sacrificed in this combination, while the ready 
change lyhich can be made of the machine to a rake, 
will often be found of great practical value in the hay 
field. Price $80 to 990. 

HiGGANUM Manufacturing Company, Higganam, 
Conn. A one-horse hay spreader. This machine has 
been improved and perfected during the season of 1872. 
The double cranks revolve in opposite directions. The 
forks are attached to wooden handles moving through 
sleeves on the lower crank. It has an iron frame, and 
the action of the fork is similar to that of hand spread- 
ing. Two machines were shown, No. 1, 400 pounds, 
$58, and No. 2, 500 pounds, $60. 

Bullard Hay Tedder. This well known machine 
was shown by Wm. H. Field, Port Chester, N. Y., 
price $75. This machine, since its first introduction, 
has been very greatly improved. Shown also by Rich> 
ARDSON Manufacturing Company, New York, Nash fc 
Brothers, agents.. 500 pounds, 10 by 6 feei, $75. 

The American Hay Tedder, Ames Plow Compamt, 
Boston, Mass., 680 pounds, price $80. This macbinb 
also is well known, and a favourite in some localitiea. 

Horse Rakes, 

There has been some improvement in horse rakes 
during the past few years, and many of these imple- 
ments are now made so as to be operated with remark- 
able facility and ease. There was an excellent exhibi- 
tion of rakes at the Fair. Among the new patents, 
the Empire State Hone Rake, by Lynd & Tou9i.kt, 
Albion, N. Y.. merit« attention. This is a sulky rak«, 
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aod the head consists of a sqaare bar of steel runDing 
ia line of the centre of the wheel. The tooth sockets 
are square, and stmng loose upon the head giving an 
independent action to each tooth, thus adapting itself 
to the uneven surface of the ground. It retains the 
teeth in an elevated position when the load is dis- 
charged by the pressure of the foot upon the same 
lever which throws the rake into gear. It operates 
from both wheels, thereby avoiding side draft. As the 
axle does not revolve, it permits the .shafts to be firmly 
bolted and braced to the machine. No hand lever is 
used, and the operator needs only to use his hands in 
managing his horse. Another noticeable point is a foot 
lever which remains motionless dnring the general 
operation of the rake, but may be used either to hold 
the teeth firmly to their work or in an elevated posi- 
tion. Manufactured by the Curtis MANUFAonraiNO 
CoMPAST, Albion. Price $40; weight, 800 pounds. 

The TompkiiiM County Wheel Rake^ by the Ithaca 
AoRiouLTURAL WoRKs, Ithaca, N.T. This rake has been 
improved during the year, the improvement consisting 
in a peculiar shaped hinge for connecting the shafts to 
the azletree, doing away with friction at that point, and 
applying the draft of the horse to discharge the rake, 
making it nearly self-operating. The teeth are of oil 
tempered steel, and each works independently on an 
oscillating axle. $40. 

Sweet's Self-Dumping ' Wheel Rakej by Swebt & 
Faulknbr. Dansville, N. Y. This rake was patented in 
1871. It is unloaded by drawing down a brake on the tire 
of each wheel, by a small crank on each end of a rod 
running across on top of the axle. A very light pres- 
sure on a lever attached to this rod brings down the 
brakes on a wrought iron standard that is firmly bolted 
to the axle. The teeth being also fastened to the axle 
are of course lifted by a forward movement of the 
wheels. When the teeth are lifted sufficiently to unload 
the rake, the brakes are let off the wheels, and the 
teeth fall back into position for raking, where they are 
firmly held by a simple lock-lever, which is lengthened 
or shortened, to set the teeth high or low, by a thumb 
screw. A simple device is attached to the lock-lever 
which can in a instant be adjusted to prevent locking 
of the lever, which leaves the teeth entirely free to raise 
over uneven ground. 

Coated Loch'lever Hay and Orain Rake, Coats, 
Gray 8c Co., New York, by Nash & Brothers, agents. 
This rake is easy to dump. It has a cleaner which 
works over the teeth to keep them free from hay in 
dumping. 200 pounds, $40. 

if. C. Remington's* Rake J Weedsport, N. Y., adjust- 
able ^bead so as to be raised three inches by loosening 
three bolts, one at each end and one in centre, in order 
to adapt it to different kinds of raking. In heavy hay 
the head is let low down. The steel teeth have each 
ao independent action. There is a lateral brace to 
bold the teeth firmly in position. 290 pounds, $45. 

Taylor's Patent Steel-Tooth Sulky Rake, B. C. Tay- 
lor Manutaoturino Company, Dayton, O. Two rakes 
shown. This rake has been several years known in the 
West. The teeth are of cast steel, oval in shape, 
which gives more strength than round teeth of the 
same weight. Each tooth is perfectly independent, and 
is held firmly by a patent bracket from vibrating, and 
can be taken out and put in in a few minutes. A 
spiral spring over each tooth gives it a compound 
spring, allowing it to raise or lower to accommodate 
itself to uneven ground.* Each spring is supported by 
a patent standard, with stop to protect it. The tooth 
frame may be raised or lowered by a single bolt, any 



required distance from the ground., so as to rake clean 
without raising dust. 250 pounds, $46. 

Wiener's Self-operating Horse Hay Rake, J. E. Wis- 
her, Friendship, N. Y. The self-operating is by means 
of clutches connecting the wheels. By a light touch 
of a lever the clutches sliding on each axle arm engage 
with both wheels, which raise the teeth until they have 
cleared the hay. when the clutches are instantly disen- 
gaged and the teeth are at work again. The rake 
dumps perfectly while turning either way — apparently 
a good rake. 250 pounds, ^$40. 

Burt's Self-adjusting Horse Rake, Ames Plow 
Company, Boston, Msbs. This rake is well known and 
needs no description. 277 pounds, $42.50. 

The HallingstDorth Rake, manufactured by John 
DoDDs & Co., Dayton, Ohio, and some others were on 
exhibition, but they are so well known that further 
reference to these implements may be passed over. 

Hay Loadinq Machines — Hay Forks, etc. 

T. U. Arnold, Troy, Penn., Hay Elevator and 
Carrier. This is a simple device, consisting of a slide 
for conveying back the hay — a pivoted catch confines 
the carriage to end of track while hay is being elevated, 
also prevents the fork from descending at any point in 
the track, except at the front end. or over the load of 
hay when it returns — operates well. Price $10. 

Hinman's Patent Railway Hay Conveyor for un- 
loading hay and grain in barns, to be used with horse 
fork. Homer W. Fitch & Company of Lithgow, N. Y. 
In using this conveyor in connection with the fork, 
the hay is taken up in a perpendicular direction, and 
carried back and dropped at will of the operator at 
different points in the barn as desired. The conveyor 
is a small car about two feet long and seven inches 
wide, which runs back and forth on a wooden track 
erected in the peak of the barn. A cross bolt is put 
through the track, over the load of hay, to which 
the car fastens itself, until the forkful passes up 
and reaches it, when the clinch ring upon the draft 
rope passes into the car and releases it from its hold ; 
at the same instant the fork with its load is held 
suspended underneath, and both are drawn along to- 
gether over the mow by the horses attached to the 
draft ropes. The man on the load trips the fork with 
the tripping line, then draws the car back to the cross 
bolt and the fork comes down for a new load. Worked 
nicely on the fair grounds. Price $20. 

Chapman's Railway Pitching jSpparatus. John H. 
Chapman, Utica, N. Y. This apparatus is made up 
of four distinct machines combined, viz.: The Ray- 
mond grappling fork, the Powell elevating car, attach- 
ing grapples and post pulley. The car is run on two 
rails of wood 4] inches apart, hung close in the peak 
of the barn, and is constructed with special reference 
to durability and perfection of working. It admits of 
elevating at any point over the mow, or drive-way, or 
on outside of building. The post -pulley is a simple 
device for diminishing the travel of the horse, and is 
thus described by Mr. Chapman. '^ It consists of a 
pulley with casting-off plate attached to the top of 
a post. The post is located half the distance from 
the starting point, which the horse must travel in 
conveying the forkful to the extreme place of dis- 
charge. The horse goes to and around it and re- 
turns, the pulley retaining the rope while the horse 
is coming back to the starting point. The operator 
on the load having discharged his fork begins to draw 
it baek; this moves the pulley in the opposite direc- 
tion , carrying the casting-off plate under the rope, 
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and releasing it at once. Thus it will be seen the 
horse travels but once over the ground, not having to 
back up or return empty. The post pulley is entirely 
self-operating, the driver does not guide the rope to 
the pulley nor throw it off, and it thus facilitates work- 
ing in confined places, in enclosed yards, and on uneven 
grounds." Price $40. 

T. H. Arnold, Troy, Penn., Hay Fork. This has 
three tines with sliding tine coming together at outside 
stationary tines. The sliding tine is used is a handle 
in fixing it in the hay. It is very light implement, 
readily discharged and handy in picking up scatter- 
ings. Price $10. 

The Pennuck Manufacturinq Company, Kennet 
square, Pa., Harris^ Patent Double Harpoon Fork, 
for handling all kinds of hay, straw and grain. This 
is an excellent fork, light, handy and efficient. Price 
$10. 

Thrbshino Machines. 

There was a fine display in this department, made by 
the well known firms, Wheeler, Melick h Co., Albany, 
N. Y.; Blood & Co., Athene. Penn.; 6. Westinghouse 
& Co., Schenectady, N. Y., and Perrigo & Avery, 
Groton, N. Y. The machines manufactured by these 
companies are distinguished for their excellence, and 
are so well known to the public that, they need not be 
described here. In justice to the exhibitors; and as a 
record of the exhibition, we catalogue the machines 
shown, as follows : 

Whkelkr, Melick & Co., Patent straw preserving rye 
thresher, $150. By the same firm, two-horse railway 
power with 80 inch cylinder, thresher and cleaner, both 
mounted, $250. Also by same firm, one four or six- 
horse mounted lever power with 84 inch cylinder, 
thresher and cleaner, connected with belt direct, $540. 

G. Westinohousb & Co., Steam power threshing ma- 
chine. $400. By same firm, mounted horse power and 
thresher, $610. 

Blood & Co., Thresher and separator. 450 pounds, 
$65. Also improved thresher and cleaner, 800 pounds, 
$200. 

Perrioo & Avert, Separator and thresher for thresh- 
ing and cleaning grain. 2,000 pounds, $800. 

M. Williams & Co., St. Johnsville, N. Y. Two- 
hor.se and three-horse machine. $240. 

Animal Powers 

Blood & Co.. Athens Penn., hand six powers on the 
grounds, viz.: One six-horse sweep, 800 pounds, $100. 
Two-horse railway, 1,750 pounds, $165. One single 
horse power, 1 050 pounds, $135. One single horse 
churn power, $110. Calf power for churning, 250 
pounds. $.37. Dog power for churning. 180 pounds, $22. 

S W. Hall, Elmira. N. Y., showed what he calls a 
novelty horse power. In this machine the gearing is 
in the centre, about which there is a circular track for 
several large wheels which are connected by arms to 
the gearing and to which the horses are attached. 
Price $150. 

An Endless Chain Dog Power, was exhibited by 
Geo. N. Palmer. Greene, NY., 250 pounds, $85. 

The horse power of Chas. Perrioo & Co.. of Groton, 
N. Y.. weighs 2,000 pounds, and costs $140. 

Reuben Stiles, East Troy. Pa. Potter's patent 
railroad powers. One horse, 1,200 pounds, $180. Calf 
power, 600 pounds. $75. 

The two-horse power of M. Williams & Co., St. 
Johnsville, N. Y. 160 pounds, $166; three-horse, 2,100 
pounds, $200. These completed the list in this depart- 
ment. 



Potato Dioobes. 

Considerable ingenuity has been given of late yean 
to devices for digging potatoes. Many of them have 
not proved practicable in the field on account of the 
impeifect manner of doing their work, leaving some of 
the tubers covered with dirt, and being liable to 
obstructions from vines, weeds, etc. There were two 
machines on the ground which the inventors claim 
have been so improved and perfected during the past 
year as to do good work. 

The Knox Digger, shown by Sellbw & Popple, of 
Dunkirk, N. Y. This machine is on wheels, the stiakef 
in the centre swings behind the shovel. It is provided 
with claws for pulling the vines, and lever for regulating 
depth. It has a lever for throwing the machine ont 
of gear, and can be raised by lever when at the end of 
a row in turning round. The manufacturers claim 
that this machine is practicable, durable and easily 
operated, that it will dig from five to seven acres per 
day, doing the work of twenty men. They say the 
machine operates successfully when potatoes are 
planted in bills, but they recommend drill planting. 
They claim also that no grass, weeds or tops will 
obstruct the machine. 450 pounds, $100. 

Allis & HoTCHKiN had a potato digger on the 
ground which was patented in 1872. This machine is 
on wheels, and has two saws on the sides for keeping 
free of weeds and vines. It has a vibrating separa- 
tor and shovel in the centre, and is provided with 
arms revolving with shaft to carry off vines, sods, etc. 
This is also claimed to be an efficient machine. 

A. Q. Allis. Rochester, N. Y. Carrier^M Patent 
Potato Digger, noted in the catalogue as having been 
entered, we did not see upon the grounds. 

Stump Machines. 

Some of these on exhibition have been shown at 
former fairs of the Society. 

O. A.. Anthony, Mayfield, N. Y., Lifting Jack /or 
Stump pulling and Stone lifting. This is a simple and 
efficient machine. It has a leverage of 75 pounds to 
1, is constructed with a double pawl on top, and 
double lever power attached to pawls, the shaft for 
lifting moving up from notch to notch as power is 
applied. The whole apparatus weighs but 125 pounds, 
and can be taken down and set up by one person. 
Price $85. 

Chamberlain'i Patent Double Threaded Vibrating 
Screw Stump Puller. George Chamberlain h Son, 
Olean, N. Y. In this machine the three timbers form- 
ing the legs are joined together at the top. at which 
point is introduced the screw with its accompanjring 
attachments for lifting the stump. On the upper end 
of the screw, and above the point where the legs a^ 
joined together, is the nut to which i.n attached the 
descending lever. Here the horses are attached, and 
as the lever is drawn round outside the supports or 
legs, the screw rises upward, raising the stump fastened 
with a chain to the lower end of the screw. The ad- 
vantage claimed for this machine is, that it is not 
liable to break or get out of repair. It is so simple 
that any one can work it, and will pull the stumps 
clear from the ground and leave the dirt in the hole 
where it is required. 1,600 to 2,400 pounds, 0200. 
^ Patent Stump Extractor ^ John Rowler, Webb's 
Mills, N. Y. This machine is similar to those which 
have been long in use. It has 4 standards, 2 for Up- 
I ping, and the power consists of pulley, tackle and rope 
attachments, etc., 1,500 pounds, $80 to $1S5. 
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Hat akd Cattlb Soalks. 

These were represented by the Jones Scale Works. 
BinghamtoD, N. T., noted for making one of the best 
It cheap rates. Four ton hay scale, 14 feet by 7 feet, 
$87.50. 

H. B. OsoooD, Bingham ton, N. Y., also showed a 
four ton hay scale, $100. 

Machines for Cleaning Grain, Etc. 

Jambs Beadner, Pine Creek, N. Y. Fanning mill 
which has an improved feeder in hopper, also an im- 
prored chess-board and hopper screen for taking out 
timothy seed. Also a similar machine with bagger 
aUached. $30 to $40. 

J. A. Krakb, Alden, N. Y.. Clipper separator for 
chaffing and cleaning all kinds of grain seed, 22 by 28 
inches, self-cleaning hopper, etc. In this machine there 
is a double vibration to every revolution of fan shaft. 
Deflector for turning blast and forcing it up through the 
seive. Has an adjustable apron for direct blast, and 
for keeping off the screen in saving light grain. $30. 

Corn Husxers. 

There were two machines in operation on the grounds. 

The National Corn Husker, by R. C. McNeil, of 
Campville, N. Y. This machine, it was claimed, has 
capacity for husking 60 bushels of corn per hour with 
ordinary two-horse tread power. The principal features 
of this machine are, a revolving apron or bridge pass- 
ing over the husking rollers. These rollers are of iron, 
spiral grooved, running with a spur-gear, ten in num- 
ber, and rolling in pairs in opposite directions. The 
com upon the stalk is thrown upon the machine and 
passes to the front, where it goes through two rollers 
and the ear is cut off and drops on the busking rollers 
carried by the endless chain bridge to the rear of the 
machine. The husks which are twisted or rolled off 
by the rollers fall underneath, the stalks meanwhile 
having been passed out the front end of the machine. 
The machine was in operation during the Fair, it works 
rapidly, taking the husks off clean and without shelling 
the corn from the cob. We should say from what we 
saw of its operation that it is a valuable device, and 
must prove a favorite with extensive corn growers. 
000 pounds, $160. 

PkUip$ Spiral Com Hmktr, by Philips Corn 
Huskxr Company. Stockport, N. Y.. was also in opera- 
tion. This is a differently constructed machine than 
the other, and is briefly described by the inventor, as 
follows : *' It consists of a frame about three feet long 
by two feet six inches wide, made of joist three by four 
inches. Across one end, near the top of the frame, are 
placed two picking rolls, provided with screw threads 
gearing into each other, between which the stalks are 
fed, and fall in front of the machine in good condition 
for binding, divested of every ear, great and small. 
The ears, as they are severed from the stalk, drop 
apon the husking rolls, which are placed lower down 
on the frame, at right angles to the picking rolls, and 
in an inclined position. Upon the surface of one or 
both of these rolls are spiral depressions or grooves, 
which answer the purpose of allowing spikes to be put 
npon the surface of the opposite roll corresponding 
with said depressions or grooves, and also allow the ear 
to settle down between the rolls, so that the grip upon 
the husk may be more certain. These depressions and 
spikes being arranged spirally upon the rolls, grip the 
bnsks at one end of the ear, and continue the grasp to 
ibe opposite end, making the process of stripping the 
husk from every ear very similar to hoskiog by hand. 

2 



As the ears slide down over the rolls, the husks caught 
by these steel spikes are torn off and drop under the 
machine, while the ears pass on to the end of the rolls, 
and are received into a basket — thus delivering the 
stalks in front, the husks beneath, and the corn in the 
rear of the machine; the latter at the rate of 800 to 
600 bushels per day. The capacity can be increased 
to 1,000 bushels or more per day." 

In the operation of this machine it did not appear to 
husk so fast as the one first described. It seemed to 
be well built, strong and durable. Price for busker, 
$105; busker and carrier, $125. 

Portable Feed Mill, Etc. 

Howland'i Patent Improved Feed Mill for grinding 
or chopping feed. Thomas W. Hotohkiss. Elmira, 
N. Y. This mill has small chilied iron grinders about 
6 inches in diameter, one stationary and one revolving 
against it. The grinders have a burr millstone cut. 
A two-horse power we are told was sufficient to grind 
with this mill 20 bushels of grain per hour. It was in 
operation and did good work 200 pounds, $100. 

jS Hand Feed or Chaff Cutter was shown by Pibr- 
PONT & Stevens, New Haven, Conn. 

Farm Grain Mill. 

Joseph Sedgebeer of Painsville, Ohio, had in 
operation a diamond nonpareil grinding mill. This 
mill is self-sharpening, and is claimed to be very 
durable, some mills having run 8 years without chang- 
ing plates. It will crush or grind corn in the ear green 
or dry at one operation, grinds all kinds of grain 
whether clean or mixed; grinders are of chilled iron 
with raised teeth. With 3 to 4 horse power, from 10 
to 25 bushels are ground per hour. 

Corn Shellers. 

Legg*9 Patent Com Shelter ^ by Caleb J. Lego, 
Penn Yan, N. Y., appeared to be a good thing where 
large quantities of com are to be shelled and fitted for 
market. It has a vertical tooth cylinder, the teeth 
are set on a scroll which carries the com upon a seive 
that shakes and separates the kernel from the cob, 
husks, etc. After receiving a blast from the fan, the 
grain runs down on an incline plane to the elevator, 
and is carried up and emptied into bags — thus prepar- 
ing com for market at one operation f^om the field. A 
4 horse power, it was stated, would ran this machine 
so as to shell 1,500 bushels in ten hours. 500 pounds, 
980 to 9500. 

H. W. Cornell of Owego, N. Y. A hand com 
sheller running with small amount of power, and 
shelling large and small ears without adjustment. 150 
pounds, 9^' 

Portable Saw Mills. 

These mills attracted considerable attention while in 
operation on the grounds. 

H. & F. Blandt, Zanesville, Ohio, had their double 
circular saw mill on the ground, which was ran by 
power furnished by their portable engine. The foUow- 
account which they give of their invention will perhaps 
be of interest in this connection : 

'* There has been until within a few years past con- 
siderable prejudice against circular saw mills. Many 
people supposed that the muley and sash saws were 
much better adapted to sawing hard wood and that 
they made smoother lumber. These prejudices, how- 
ever, have been generally dispelled, and it is now 
conceded that the circular saw makee the emoothett 
lumber and is best adapted to sawing all kinds of 
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timber. The strength of the machinery, and the 
accuracy of the set works in the Blandy portable saw 
mills, have done more to overcome these prejudices, 
and establish the superiority of circular saws, than all 
other causes put together. The perfection of the 
Blandy saw mill is the result of thirteen years' observa- 
tion and experience in making and operating them. 
They have constantly consulted successfVil and ex- 
perienced sawyers, and from time to time have added 
such improvements as seemed to be needed, and now 
challenge the world to furnish a better. Their mills 
are very firmly and compactly made, have great 
durability, and are capable of sawing all the lumber 
that any set of men can handle. 

*' They also provide their mills with either clutch or 
friction feed, at the option of purchasers. Their fric- 
tion feed is regarded as the best and simplest friction 
feed ever constructed. Simple « effective and durable 
is their motto in the construction of all their machinery. 

*' There is nothing connected with saw mills that has 
excited more enquiry or elicited more inventive genius 
than head blocks. The best of lumber is reduced to 
third or fourth rate if sawed unevenly, and even, 
smooth lumber cannot be secured except by some set- 
ting apparatus that will set both ends of the log to 
exactly the same fraction of an inch. To insure this, 
the two head blocks must be so connected that the 
same application of power will set both ends of the log 
simultaneously. It frequently happens that when a log 
is first rolled upon the carriage one end is so much 
larger than the other it is desirable to have the knee of 
one head block in advance of the other, hence some 
plan is needed by which either end of the log may be 
set without moving the other end. This is also neces- 
sary in sawing fence posts and other wedged-shaped 
lumber. To meet this want, the new Blandy Patent 
Head Blocks are exactly the thing. These head blocks 
are always connected, and, at the same time, always 
disconnected. By a single motion, both ends of the 
log can be set at the same time, or either one separately. 
Just as the operator desires. Or, one end may be set 
for one thickness of lumber, and the other end for 
another thickness. This is done instantly and with 
perfect accuracy, without throwing anything in or out 
of gear, and without lifting out or in any pawls. The 
setter can set either or both ends without leaving his 
position, or the sawyer can do the setting himself, and 
thereby save the expense of one man. These head 
blocktf have been thoroughly tested. Two hundred and 
fifty of them are now in use and they are giving uni- 
versal satisfaction. We have secured the exclusive 
right to them by letters patent. 

** The carriage that carries the log to the saw is 
mounted upon six -inch iron wheels connected by iron 
axles running in Babbited bearings, with the wheels 
next to the saw grooving, and running on a V shaped 
rail, thc'reby securing great strength, durability and 
accuracy, and requiring but little power to move the 
carriage. The pinion^i and racks are made very strong, 
and so constructed as to protect them from the usual 
accidents that occur to such machinery. 

** This mill, when driven by a Blandy engine, 20 to 
80 horse power, either portable or stationary, will saw 
from 6,000 to 15,000 feet of lumber per day." 

The Elmira Advertiser ^ in its notice of the Fair, has 
the following : 

'' A Portable Circular Saw Mill, exhibited by H. k, 
F. Blandy, Zanesville, Ohio, deserves more of a notice 
than we have yet extended to it. It took the first 
premium yesterday. It U an automatio marvel, bay- 



ing all the contrivances necessary to make it complete, 
and withal very simple. It will do about any kind of 
sawing, and three men can run it. There are some 
new principles applied to the engine which famishes it 
with power, and to the running gear, that entitle it to 
especial notice. It was the continual centre of a very 
large crowd yesterday." Price $950. 

GiDEB Mills. 

There was quite a large exhibition in elder mills and 
machinery. 

The National Family Cider Mill^ shown by the Axss 
Plow Company .. and which took first premium, is a 
small, neat and handy mill for family use. The grind- 
ing arrangement is very simple, consisting of two rollers 
arranged to work together in such manner that the 
cells of the fruit are broken and a very fine pomace 
produced. It has a strong compact frame with two 
curbs requiring no handling of the pomace after crush- 
ing. Price $25. 

ButtertoorWs Portable Cider Preu^ R. BumawosTB, 
Trenton, N. J. This is provided with two stationary 
wrought iron screws (one right and one left band 
thread) which are rigidly fastened to the bottom of the 
press, and are also made to serve as guides to the fol- 
lower as it is forced down by the ratchet nuts which 
revolve upon the screws. The ratchet nuts are secured 
in the follower, and in operation move it up or down, 
according to the direction in which they are turned. 
1,000 pounds, 5 by 4 feet, $100. 

The ButtertDorth Apple Grinder has an iron cylinder 
into which are inserted steel grater knives. The knives 
are adjusted and secured in their places by means of 
steel set screws, and when they need sharpening or re- 
newing can be taken out and reset. It has a sectional 
iron concave held in position by independent steel 
springs which are adjustable to any desired pressors. 
The whole arrangement is so combined that the mill 
cannot be injured by stones. 200 pounds, $75. 

The Buckeye Cider Mill^ by P. P. Mast U Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. This mill crushes the apples instead 
of grating them. It has three cast-iron cylinders with 
straight fiuted ribs, the first or upper cylinder crushes 
the apples into coarse pomace, and then feeds it through 
the lower cylinders, which crush it into fine pomace. 
It has an adjustable throat piece by which the mill b 
regulated for large or small apples. It is all embraced 
in a single frame 2^ by 8 feet, and has a two-inch 
wrought iron screw for pressing. Price $i5. 

MounVs New Power Press. J. W. Mount, Medina, 
N. Y. In this press there are two screws so arranged 
that they may be worked by wheels and a system oi 
gearing. 1.000 pounds, 10 x 10 feet, 0160. 

Mr. Mount had quite a number of machines cata- 
logued, but we do not find them on our notes, and 
therefore cannot say whether the machines were all 
on the ground or that we failed to take notes of them 
on account of exhibitor not being present when we 
made our tour of inspection. 

Schenck^s Apple Grinder, and the Broomer and Bot- 
chert Press, by Albxandbb, Bradlkt & Duitmivg, of 
Syracuse, N. Y. This press has immense power, is 
simple, compact, and is easly worked by one man. and 
it deservedly took first premium. The device is a com- 
bination of the screw, the lever, and the knuckle joint. 
The screw being self-adjusting, right and leA hand 
playing between the arms of the knuckle joint drawing 
them to a perpendicular and accumulating power, 
which must be very great as the pomace becomes 
dense. One man was operating it upon the grooiftds, 
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and a Urge cheese of pomace was pressed veiy efScieDtly 
and with little labor to the operator. 2,000 pounds, 
8x8 feet. Price 8li6. 

Wests Amkrioan Tire Settee. 

J. B. West, Geneseo, N. Y. This is a valuable 
machine, and consists of wide bands of steel arranged 
in a circle for receiving the wheel. A screw attached 
to one end of the band and arranged so as to press 
against the other is used for contracting the circle, 
thus contracting and upsetting the tire on the wheel. 
The wheel being placed within the circular bands, the 
screw is moved by hand until the bands press up 
snugly against the tire. A lever with rachet is then 
used for turning the screw, and an immense contract- 
ing power is thus obtained. In this machine the 
inventor claims to have accomplished a result of great 
practical importance, that of upsetting a tire and 
making it sufficiently tight while on the wheel, without 
the aid of heat. Other machines have been invented 
for upsetting tires, but, unlilse this, they require the 
tire to be removed from the wheel. The old system 
of tire-setting is a matter of guess work, as it is quite 
out of the question to determine just how much draft 
a wheel will stand without injury. With this machine 
you can readily and accurately determine just the 
sufficient draft or tightness for the tire on any and 
all wheela. With this machine the bolts need not be 
removed, and thus the felloes are not weakened or in- 
jured as by the old method — neither is the felloe 
homed, and as it takes but a few minutes to set a 
tire, persona having vehicles with loose tires are not 
required to wait a long time for the work to be done. 
This machine was in operation on the grounds, and 
tiidted a good deal of interest. 

Washinq Machines. 

There were several washing machines on exhibition, 
and among those which appeared to be of new device, 
was the Hartford Premium^ by Edmund S. Bullock, 
Hartford, Conn. This machine consists of three or 
more pounders, and a rub-board combined in one and 
so arranged, that by turning a crank the pounders and 
rub-board are each worked independently of the other, 
keeping the clothes turning and bringing them in a 
difTerent position under the pounders every time they 
strike. Some of the gearing of this machine was broken 
during its transit to the Fair, but it was operated 
lufficiently to show the principle as above described. 
Price 914. 

Th€ Defiance Washer, by Ira B. Stxllman, of 
Almond, N. Y., consisted of corrugated rollers with 
■prings pressing the rollers down. 96. 

D. W. Sbelt, Cedar Hill, N. Y., showed a washer 
and wringer combined. 912 to 920. 

Robert K. Tomlinson, Brownsburg, Pa. The 
farmers' washer and wringer. 924 to 9^0. 

Steam washing boilers were also shown, but several 
of this kind of device have been before the public for 
some time. 

Apparatus for Steaming food for Stock. 

It has been questioned by some whether the general 
introduction of steamers and the use of steamed fodder 
for stock will prove economical or advantageous. This 
is no place to discuss this question in all its bearings, 
but there is no doubt that steamed fodder can often be 
employed with advantage on many fkrms, and especially 
where considerable quantities of straw and coarse fod- 
der are to be utilized. 

Hay is now worth along the Centra] Railroad., in many 



places, $20 per ton. When cows are fed on hay alone it 
will take nearly if not quite 24 tons of hay per head to 
bring them through the ft>ddering season. The expense 
therefor is from $40 to $50 per head. Corn is worth 
76 cents per bushel, or say $25 for 2.000 pounds. Can 
not therefore a mixture of steamed straw and com meal, 
bran or ship stuffs, in proportions to be made equally 
as nutritious as the hay, be substituted, and stock 
wintered at much less expense than upon hay alone ? 
Now while we do not believe that steamed food is eco- 
nomical under all circumstances or that it pays gener- 
ally to steam early cut hay which has been nicely cured 
and housed, still we think that most farmers can at 
times use a good steamer at a profit, and the high price 
for hay, from year to year, with its increased demand 
for shipping, must call for a better utilization of straw 
and coarse fodder than now obtains on many farms. 

Among the devices for steaming food shown at the 
fair we notice the following : 

Eagle Steamer and Caldron, E. £ Sill, Rochester, 
N. Y We give the manufacturer's description of this 
device as follows : 

"It is composed of two caldrons or sections, one of 
which is set within the other, at such distance as to 
afford sufficient water and steam space between to con- 
stitute an efficient generator. The outer and nether 
one is formed with a depressed annular extension, 
largely increasing the fire surfkce, and bringing it close 
to the fire. The inner one may be used as an open cal- 
dron, for drying, boiling and evaporating, and in such 
cases it performs the offices of a jacketed kettle. It is 
protected from the ordinary air currents, not only by 
its internal position, but also by a loose cover, which, 
at times when the section is employed as a caldron, may 
be used or not, but which at other times serves to pre- 
clude the air more perfectly and prevent loss of heat by 
radiation. The sections are bolted together through 
flanges at their rims., and set over a fire-box, and sup- 
ported by the flange of the upper one resting upon a 
wrought iron jacket which surrounds both the fire box 
and nether section. The fire flues are revert ible, and 
are formed exteriorly by the jacket, which, at points 
exposed to the flame, is made double, or is otherwise 
fortifled. The fire-box is capacious, and is protected 
by a cast iron sectional lining, prevented from burning 
by outer applied air currents, which are also employed 
to facilitate and intensify combustion. The ash pit is 
ample, and can be tightly closed. Adjustable dampers 
are arranged for the management of the draught. The 
grate can be tilted, is removable, and can be easily re- 
placed. A safety valve, for preventing excessive pres- 
sure, is provided. An automatic regulator of the sup- 
ply of water is attached. Appliances for the easy dis- 
posal of soot, incrustation and sediment are furnished, 
and the requisite starts for the outflow of steam are 
affixed, which, by means of wooden, iron or rubber 
pipes or conduits may be extended to any vat, tank, 
box or other receptacle in which the process is to be 
performed. The apparatus is a Steam Grenerator and 
Jacketed Caldron combined. It can be employed both 
as a generator of steam and an open caldron, at the 
same time, or as a generator or caldron, and no detach- 
ment of parts is required to change from one to the 
other.'* 650 pounds, $125 ; 800 pounds, $150. 

Anderson's Agricultural Steamer , P. P. Mast It Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. This somewhat noted steamer has 
been before the public for several years, and has high 
recommendations from many who have used it. 450 
pounds, $120. 

Farm Gatbs. 

HaWs Improved Balance Oate, Amos Hall. Little 
Valley, N. Y. This is a cheap, simply constructed 
gate, and is well adapted to fiurma. It is made from 16 
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to 20 feet long, 8 feet 10 inches high. Aboat one- 
quarter of the length of the gate is to go back of the 
post on which it hangs. The post is made rounding, 
and at the bottom of the gate there is simply a band of 
iron going round the post making the lower hinge. At 
the top of the post there is a bolt and washer — the bolt 
goioff through the top rail, thus allowing the gate to 
swing. A box at the back section of the gate and at 
the bottom is for stone to balance the gate on the posts. 
Gates strong, neat, durable and easily operated can be 
made after this pattern, and at a trifling expense as \ 
compared with other devices of this character. 

Water-Wrekls. 

Rochester Turbine Water-Wheel, by S. B. Arnold, 
Rochester, N. Y., consists of six pieces only. It has a 
tubular gate playing between guides and wheel by which 
the quantity of water is regulated, giving great efficiency 
to partial gates and freedom from liability to accidents. 
The wheel is strong and durable. 

The Whipple Centre Vent Water- Wheel Is a durable 
bucket wheel with a graduating gate. 

Portable Gas Maohines. 

There were three machines shown. The Under- 
ground Oae Machine, J. W. Low, Portland ville, N. Y., 
from 12 to 25 burners, $200 to $800. D. W. Sselt, 
Cedar Hill, N. Y., Double-Mting Hydro-Carbon Gat 
Machine, 260 pounds, $260; and Home Portable Gae 
Machine, R. Y. Aortoe, Breesport, N. Y. 

Saw Gummers. 

The only one noticed was Mallory^e Saw Gummer and 
Filer » Jones & Webb, Elmira, N. i. In this machine 
the emery wheel is a4j<ii»tab)o so as to accommodate 
it to the tooth of the saw. The snw is hung on a pivot 
and is arranged on a bar of iron, the emery wheel works 
in every direction that a file requires to be used in filing 
saws, and one wheel will do as much work as would re- 
quire $80 worth of files, were the latter used, 180 
pounds $85. 

Kisoellaneous. 

The Ames Plow Company showed several useful 
things under this head; among which was the Garfield 
improved Coffee and Drug Mill, $12; Store Trucks, two 
sizes, $6 to $12 ; Railroad Baggage Barrow, 145 pounds, 
$40; and Little Giant Wheel Jack, which is light, sim- 
ple and efficient, $8 to $4.25. 

Asa Bliven, klmira, N. Y., showed patent Milling 
Machine for working (ff Steam Engine Crote-Heads. 
This is a valuable device. $50. 

Lawn Mowere of five different sizes were shown by 
Chadborn & Caldwell MANurAoruRiNO Company, 
of Newburgh, N. Y., are excellent machines, $16 to 
$125. 

Eagle Pruning Tool, by I. W. Williams & Son of 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio. This is a very valuable little im- 
plement for trimming fruit trees, idirubbery, &c. The 
knife and guard are so shaped they let the limb rest on 
* the joint. The knife with a drawing cut cannot slide, 
roll the bark, or bruise the wood. It makes a clean, 
neat cut. and will take off* a limb an inch or more diam- 
eter with very little power. We can highly recom- 
mend this implement. Weight, 8| pounds. Price $4. 

Curtis Patent Scythe Holder. 0. C. Bradley, Syra- 
cuse. This is a handy device for holding mowing 
machine scythes while grinding. It is simply a frame 
which adjusts the tooth to the stone. $8. 

Swinging Cattle Stanchume. Walter C. Gifford, 
Jamestown, N. Y. This is the best form of stanchion 
we have ever seen. They give the animal great ease 
and freedom, and yet are perfectly safe and substantial. 



In the common stanchion it is often quite difficult for 
cows to rise to their feet without making several at- 
tempts. The swinging stanchions yield to the animals 
shoulders in their forward movement, thus allowing 
them to rise as easily as though they were not fastened. 
This yielding movement also serves to prevent the 
animals slipping when reaching for food. By an in- 
genious device the stanchions are self-closing and self- 
fastning. We should be glad to sec this staiu-hioii 
introduced everywhere through the dairy region, 
believing that it would not only add comfort to the 
stock, but save muny losses fVom accidents, bef^ides 
economizing time in fastening the animals. 

Eureka Feed Box Manner, W. J. & J. W. Harris, 
Newport, N. Y. This is an arrangement of boxes 
fastened to a board which is hinged at each end, and 
placed before the cattle. By raining the board on its 
hinges it falls back until it rests in a slanting position 
upon the edges of the boxes, thus making a g^KKl 
manger for feeding, hay. etc. By turning the board back, 
a full set of boxes are in readiness to receive meal, 
salt or slop for the animals. The whole thing is simple, 
cheap, convenient, and to be recommended. 

jSlbright^s Excelsior Feeding Manger f C. E. Albriort, 
Muncy, Pa. This manger is more particularly for 
horses. It is so arranged as to allow feeding to be done 
from overhead, feeding room below, or next the horse, 
or either of them separate, without dusting or injuring 
the animal. The hay is fed at the side, through a ver- 
tical hinged side rack, thus allowing the animal to get 
out but one mouthful at a time, and that is principally 
caught at the ends of the straws, which must then be 
drawn out through the vertical hinged rack or over the 
gprated bottom. In this way the hay is riddled and 
sifted entirely free from dirt, dust, seeds, and all that 
is injurious to the horse's health or wind. The hay 
manger forms a flue, as it were, carrying the light dust 
up and the heavier dirt down through the grated bottom 
below, in that way not allowing the animal to inhale 
any dust or dirt that might be in the hay while feeding. 

Plough Clevis to adjuet the draught while in motion, S. 
W. Hall, Elmira. Simple and good. $1. 

Fish's Champion Tuyere Iron, Robert N. Short, 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. Highly recommended by black- 
smiths for fast heating and saving coal. 40 Ibe., $10. 

Lane*s Improved Patent Lever Set Circular Saw Mill, 
Warner & Green, Cambridge, N. Y. The set power 
and arrangement in this machine is convenient, and 
works admirably. Saw mill, 25 ft. carriage. 42 to 60 
in. saw, 4,000 lbs., $500. saw extra. The Jldtertieer 
speaking of this machine, says : "There are two saw mills 
in operation— a portable one from Zanesville, Ohio, with 
engine attached, and one from Cambridge, Washingtoo 
county. This is a patent of Lane*s, and of such an 
apparent excellence is it possessed, that it was sold be- 
fore it was completely set up. Its name is Lam^s 
Lever-set Circular Saw Mill, and a number of lumber- 
men in that region of the grounds regarded it with 
attention." Its operation attracted much interest 

Machines for Making Fence. 

These machines, while in operation on the grouDda. 
were objects of interest to many. 

The Wire Fence Machine of A, CBkitb, Troy, N. Y , 
is an ingenious device for fastening pickets to wires, 
and thus forming a wire picket fence. There are those 
who do not think much of wire fences on account of 
their liability to get out of order, such as slackening or 
breaking of wires caused by contraction and expanding 
of the metal during hot and cold weather. A dilapi- 
dated and sagging wire fenoe, all awry, is a veiy un- 
sightly object. However, Mr. Betts thinks he has over- 
come some of the objections to this kind of barrier, and 
his machUie, to say Uie least, did its work well and rap- 
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idly, and is something of a novelty. The kind of fence 
mMde consists of six wires stretched in a horizontal 
direction, the one above the other, and light wooden 
pickets, thirteen inches apart, standing perpendicular, 
and securely fastened by staples to each wire. The 
machine has six reels for the wires, which run through 
gttidiM under the staple drivers. The staples hang on 
inclined spindles, and feed themselves. The pickets 
are pla(^ upon the wires by hand, and a set of ham- 
mers drives the staples. The hammers immediately 
rise for another stroke, and in the meantime the picket 
is drawn forward by the machine to the other set of 
hammers, which give the final stroke, driving the sta- 
ples home and perfecting the work. The pickets now 
made into a fence pass forward and ure wound up on a 
reel. After a certain number of rods of fence has been 
thus made, it is taken from the reel and is ready to be 
set ap. Machine, $600. 

J9ai/*« Universal Fencing Machine^ S. W. Hall, 
Elmira, N. T This machine makes what Mr. Hall 
calls a '^ rough and ready fence." It is in zig-zag form ; 
posts five feet long stand on the ground ; rails or poles 
two to four inches, 12 feet long, with two and a quarter 
inch tenon at each end. and five rails to a panel. Holes 
are bored in the posts to receive the tenons on the poles, 
and this when set up forms the " rough and ready 
fence." This machine saws the timber the right length, 
the five augers bore the holes, and finish with counter- 
shik. It dresses the ends of the poles with tenons, and 
all this work is being done at the same time. The ma- 
chine can be used for boring and countersinking posts 
for common post and rail fence. The machine was in 
operation on the ground, run by Mr. Hall's Novelty 
Horse -Power previously described, and the whole afiair 
made altogether a novel show. Price of machine $150. 

Land Rollers. 

Land RoHtr^ with Mtachment for Somng, C. Bar- 
tholomew, Etna, N. Y. Roller has cast-iron heads 
three feet in diameter; each roller three feet long, 
making six feet Broad cast sower in front for sowing 
plaster, grass seed, etc., $85. 

The Manley Boiler, by Manlet Manufactdrino 
CoMPAHT, Potsdam, N. Y. In this machine there are 
two rollers followed by a single roller. Its construc- 
tion gives easiness of draft and facility in turning 
round, while it readily overcomes irregularities and 
obstructions. By disconnecting the parts it is easily 
stowed away. It is a well made and durable machine. 
$66 to $75. 

Ahdrbw Brothers, of Watkins, N. Y., also showed 
Field Roller with attachments. 

Wood Workino Maohinert. 

This department was pretty well represented. 

The Pony Planer and Matcher , of Frahk & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Surface Machine f attracted atten- 
tion. Price of first, $875 to $450, and of last, $140 to 
$165. 

The Blind and Slat Planer of Daniel Dono aster, 
Albany, N. Y., planes both sides of the slat with the 
grain, and without turning over. It rounds the edges at 
the same operation. The outside cutter is made in 
the form or shape of the material to be worked. With 
this machine the chips are conducted off through an 
elbow out of the way. 600 pounds, $250. 

Johnson*s Hand Pouter Sawing Machine. N. G. 
JofljisoN, Elmira, N. Y. In this machine it is claimed 
that working with a lever you get a longer stroke than 
with crank, also an easier motion. The guide moves 
in a circular slot of iron and is perfectly solid. There 
is a Ariction roller between driving pulley and arbor 
pnlley, enabling it to nm with tight belt. 8 by 4 feet, 
$100. 



Scroll Sawing Machines. 

BengUr'e Patent Scroll Saw^ by Dubois & Benoler, 
Williamsport, Pa. Two machines, one of which was a 
foot power. The foot power machine is about the size 
of a common sewing machine weighing 50 pounds, iron 
frame, wood top, and brass g^uides. The machine is 
operated with both feet on the treadle. The motion 
of the saw is 800 to 1,000 strokes per minute. The 
saw can be used 4 inches to 12 inches long, and 1-82 to 
8-16 of an inch wide. The saw is fastened to lower 
guide by a nut; the top end of saw to a steel hook, con- 
nected to top of guide and spring. The top guide and 
connections can be taken off of the table by unfasten- 
ing the top of the saw almost instantly for the purpose 
of inserting the saw for inside cut work. Price of large 
machine, $160. 

Eureka Scroll Saw Machine , J. S. Moselt, Syracuse, 
N. Y. This machine is adapted to all kinds of scroll 
sawing, from the coarsest to the finest. It is conven- 
ient in operation, and does good work ; is easily ad- 
justed, and simple in construction. $165. 

Weaver't Hand-Power Machiiu for Circular Sawing, 
Boring and Planing, Wm. Weaver & Co., Greenwich, 
N. Y. Mr. Weaver's invention consists of two large 
pulleys with a small one between them . so arranged on 
parallel shaAs, that two belts passing around the large 
pulleys should one of them pass over the small pulley 
and the other under it — the small pulley rolling between 
the two belts in the same manner that a top is turned 
between the hands. The power is applied to one of the 
large pulleys, and to the shaft of the small one is at- 
tached, in the usual manner, a circular saw, auger, cut- 
ter-head, or any other tool to which it is desired to give 
a rapid rotary motion. On the end of this shaft is the 
balance-wheel, and a crank, that by means of a Pitman 
Sc Rocker shaft, drives the scroll saw. 500 pounds, 
price $150. 

Spoke Planing Machine^ by Ghas. Perrioo, Groton, 
N. Y. Also a Spoke Tenon and Spoke Finishing Ma- 
chine. These machines worked admirably. The plan- 
ing machine runs off spokes at the rate of 160 spokes 
per hour, while the tenon machine cuts the tenons as 
fast as the spoke can be handled. Planing machine^ 
900 pounds, $850. Tenon machine, 280 pounds, $115] 

The Engines. 

The steam power for running the shafting in Ma- 
chinery Hall was i\irnished by an engine of about forty- 
horse power This was furnished by Henrt C. Hask- 
ell, of Albany, N. Y., and was managed by Engineer 
Alexander Ballantine. It was a m^el of a good 
engine. 

Hall & WnrrrEMORE, of Havana, N. Y., exhibited 
an engine both high and low pressure, which, meeting 
with an accident during the exhibition, was only 
worked a part of the time. 

B. W. Pathb. of Coming, N. Y., had one, which 
the Elmira Jdvertieer in its notice commends as " a 
little marvel/' it runs so light and powerfully. 

Planet Drills. 

These drills sow garden seeds, broom com, guano, 
etc., and were shown by Samuel Allen, Philadelphia, 
Pa., who also had on exhibition a Double Wheel Hoe. 
Both these implements are excellent for garden cul- 
ture. Drill, $7 to $12 ; hoe, $10. 

The Begulator Hand Seed Drill, by F. F. Holbrook 
Sc Co., Boston. This is a valuable garden implement 
for sowing all kinds of seeds. Price, $18.50. 

Tlte Holbrook Hand Cultivator has a wheel in front. 
The firont teeth being fastened with thumb screws, can 
be easily removed and the cultivator shut up for nar- 
row work, while the rear teeth are arranged with side 
guards, allowing it to run much closer to the plants 
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with safety, going as Dear as half an inch. The ma- 
chine saves a great amount of labor in hand weeding, 
and thoroughly pulverizes and mellows the soil. 16 
lbs., $6.50. 

The Cultivator and Oauge Planter for All Seede, by S. 
W. Hall, Elmira, is a very ingenious device. $60. 

Mr. Hall has a novel Machine for Picking Beans. 
The beans are carried out on a revolving apron and 
spread out so that the bad ones are readily pushed ofif 
while the good ones pass on and are deposited in a box 
or other receptacle for the purpose. $8. 

Novelty ih Waggons. 

In HalVs Patent Waggon, by U. S. Hall, of Watkins. 
N. T., the peculiarities are in the rear springs, which 
serve as reach, springs and braces combined, and in the 
hinge-like hangings by which the forward spring is 
attached to the axle. The clip which sustains these 
hangings projects forward in a piece of heavy iron 
through which the thill-iron passes vertically, being 
secured by a nut underneath. Mr Hall claims that 
the advantages of this constvaction are cheapness. 
Reaches, caps to the axles, and cross bars, with their 
clips, bolts, etc., being all dispensed with, and a less 
weight in springs being used, effects a saving of 25 per 
cent in material and labor. Again, the weight, both in 
f^ont and rear, resting on the axles close to the hub, 
greatly diminishes their liability to break. The seat 
always retains its level position, though one person be 
much the heaviest, and the peculiar action of the spring 
makes rough places appear smooth. $165. We give 
prices of other manufacturers who had waggons on 
exhibition. 

James Ewxno, Elmira piano box carriage, 400 lbs.. 
$225. 

Pony phaeton, 850 lbs., $350, $875; single elliptic 
spring phaeton, 825 lbs., $800 ; top buggy or road 
waggon, 825 lbs., $800 ; platform spring business 
waggon, $210. 

Eaknest Bbothbrs, Wayne, N. Y., open buggy, 
295 lbs , $500. 

John T. Atres, Elmlra, N. Y., platform spring 
waggon, 500 lbs., $210. 

FiTzOEBALD & KiNE, Cortlsnd, N. Y., platform 
spring waggon, 875 lbs., $163 ; 840 lbs., $185. 

Herrick & Seelt, Elmira, N. Y., business waggon, 
850 lbs., $250. 

Moore & Ross, Oswego, N. Y., double sleigh, $250. 

Dairt Implements. 

The show of dairy implements was less extensive 
than at some former exhibitions, but there were several 
novelties for butter manufacture that claim attention. 

In churns, Saffell & Baldwin, of Tiffin. Ohio, 
showed two, one for large, and one for small dairies. 
This chum is of box form, standing on legs somewhat 
resembling the well known Blanchard Chum. 

The paddle or dasher is worked by gearing on the 
outside. It claims to be a butter worker, the salting 
and working of the butter being done in the churn 
and without touching with the hand. Extra power 
and motion is gained by the use of gear wheels. The 
manufacturers thus describe its construction : 

* ' They are made of wbitewood lumber, perfectly sweet 
and pure, devoid of any smell or taste, at any state, 
whether after scalding or at any other period, for the 
the nature of the material, after being thoroughly 
seasoned by a process of steam drying, makes and keeps 
them fVesh and sweet. 

" The drum or semi-circular bottom is made of one 
board one inch in thickness, steamed, bent and season- 
ed. The end pieces being grooved and the bottom 
fitted exactly to the groove, it is made a perfect joint 
and prttsed to ita place $ the groovei in the end pieces 



being first covered with a coating of lead as are alao 
the edges of the circular bottom, which are placed and 
pressed into the side pieces in the same manner. 
The sides are then fastened to the ends with screws, 
not nailed, as most work of the same character is made. 
After securing the sides and bottom in manner de- 
scribed, the second and false bottom is joined on to 
the ends and securely nailed, rendering it impossible 
for the joints to separate after scalding or exposure to 
the sun. In this point the large majority of chums 
fail, from the fact that those made of staves dry out 
and leak, and ader a short use become tainted and im- 
pure, or if made in box form, after a short time the 
joints separate and the chum becomes useless.*' Price, 
25 gallons, $14 ; 40 gallons, $25; 8 gallons, $6. 

Anthony^i Patent Chum, by C. Sladb & Co., May- 
field, N. Y. Price $6. Other chums were shown, 
but we saw nothing particularly new in these imple- 
ments, and we hesitate to give an opinion on their 
merits, as a churn needs to be tried before deciding 
whether it be superior to others which have been long 
in use. 

Milk Pans. 

The principle of holding milk at an even temperature 
while the cream is rising, and the employment of cold 
spring water for this purpose have stimulated inventors 
to produce a device that can be substituted for the 
water pool and the spring-house. Some of tbeee in- 
ventions have proved quite successful, and as they are 
much less expensive than water pools, and a large num- 
ber of small vessels for setting the milk, they merit the 
attention of butter dairymen. 

The Jewett Pans for' Cooling Milk and Baising tkt 
Creanij shown by Townsend & Htdb. Malone, N. Y., 
have been for some time before the public, and thej 
have a most excellent record in their practical opera- 
tion. These pans are double, the lower part being for 
water, which is conducted in channels under the milk, 
and flowing also on the sides of the pans They are 
made of a size to hold the entire mess of milk from (be 
herd at one milking, and four pans comprise a set, being 
all that is required. With these pans the milk can be 
kept at any desired temperature, surrounded as it is 
by running water. They are placed side by side on 
tables, and are provided with pipes, stop-cocks Sec , for 
letting in and drawing off the water, and also with flin- 
cct for drawing off the milk Indepcndant of the water. 
In these pans the milk is set shallow, say from 8 to 4 
inches in depth. Price of set, according to size of 
dairy, fh)m $40 to $200. 

The Orange County Pan, shown by Douglas & Stil- 
SON, Franklin N. Y., is somewhat similar in form to the 
Jewetty but differs in its constmction by having the 
pans arranged in wooden vats, the one above the other 
on a frame. The water fills the space between the 
pans and the vat, on the same principle that most 
of our cheese vats are constracted. The advantage 
claimed for this device is, that the two pans arranged 
one above the other in a frame or rack, occupies 
little space, a set of four pans and two racks being 
used in a room 8 by 10 feet. They are probably 
less economical of water than the Jewett pans, to pro- 
duce the same results. No. 1, $70 per set; No. 2. $80, 
and No. 8. $90. 

The Cattaraugus Pans of Willard & Sawtell, 
Randolph, N. Y., are arranged in sets of four single 
pans setting within one large water pan divided by 
partitions, so that the water may be circulated around 
one single pan. or around all, as desired. The entire 
set of pans are arranged in a wood frame supporting 
them, and of convenient height to strain milk and to 
skim the cream. Gold or warm water may be admitted 
to the space between each or all the pans at the^oentre 
and top of the set by means of a funnel, with four ont- 
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lets, condocting the water to each or all the pans at one 
and the same time as wanted. The water is discharged 
from the outer pan by a conducting pipe for the pur- 
pose. The water is conducted to the funnel by means 
of a rubber hose put in connection with the reservoir, 
which is supplied either from a running fountain or 
from a well of water, as the case may be. When the 
milk is set the desired time, the cream is removed, and 
a tin conductor is put in connection with the pan at an 
outlet in the comer of the same, which outlet extends 
through the water pan and is made tight by means of 
a screw and rubber packing. In this way the milk is 
drawn off. These pans were not catalogued, and we 
suppose were only placed on exhibition, and did not 
compete for premiums. Price, $65 to $105. 

Tfu Blake Paiij from Panama, N. T., was also on ex- 
hibition. In this device the water was made to flow on 
the aides of the pan, and did not go underneath the 
milk. All these devices are for setting milk thalloWf 
though doubtless the pans could be made for deep set- 
ting without changing materially the other leading fea- 
tures of their construction. 

Eair$ Milk Cooler and Cream BaUery by Amos Hall, 
East Randolph, N. Y. This is for deep tettingy and is 
a new and original device, and one which promises to 
be useful. The size shown was adapted to a dairy of 
twenty cows. It consists of four tin cans, each twenty 
inches deep and twenty inches in diameter. Each can 
is placed in a wooden tub, with space between the two 
on the sides and bottom for the reception of water. It 
is held here by an arrangement of brackets. In the 
center of each can is placed a movable double scroll of 
tin, which is hung upon wires. The scroll is made by 
bending the tin over wires so as to make a space for 
water one-quarter of an inch thick by three and a half 
inches wide, the two scrolls, when joined together, 
making a thin, flat circular piece of hollow tin seven 
inches wide. From the upper end of the scroll a pipe 
is erected, surmounted by a funnel, for the reception of 
water. At the lower end of the scroll there is another 
pipe coming up and going over the tin can for the dis- 
charge of the water into the space between the can and 
tub. Now, in the operation of this apparatus, after the 
milk is strained into the can the scroll is introduced 
and sinks in the milk to a point below that which will 
be occupied by the cream. Water is now turned into 
the pipe leading to the scroll, and the milk receives a 
thin sheet of water in the center of the can, and from 
thence falling on the outside fills the space between the 
tub and can and then flows off into a reservoir. When 
the cream is up it is dipped off and does not come in 
contact with the scroll which is below. Connected with 
thb apparatus there is a refrigerator which receives the 
waste water, and when it is cooled it can be used over 
again. After being cooled, the water is pumped into 
an upper reservoir of the refrigerator, and then con- 
ducted to the pipes and made to do its service over 
again. With a barrel and a half of water the milk from 
twenty cows may be cooled daily and kept at a temper- 
ature of 60^ Fahr., or lower, for a week during the hot- 
test weather of summer, while the consumption of ice 
to supply the refrigerator will be no more than twenty 
pounds per day. A syphon is used for drawing off the 
milk from the cans. The arrangement for drawing off 
water, the removal of the cans for cleansing, etc., are 
all simple and convenient. Price of apparatus for 
forty cows, $100. 

Pails ob Fukihs ior trahspobtiho Butter in Hot 

Wbathbr. 

Tfu refrigerating Butter Pail shown by Georob N. 
Palmer, of Greene, N. Y., is a recent invention for 
transporting butter in hot weather. It consists of two 
tobt the one sitting inside of the other, and held in 



place by brackets, so that there shall be a half inch 
space between the two. The outside tub is about 20 
inches in diameter at the top. When the inside tub 
or pail is filled with butter, it is covered with a cloth, 
and upon this is placed, a perforated lid or wooden 
cover. Then upon the top of this is placed the tin ice 
chamber having a tightly fitting cover. It holds from 
seven to ten pounds of ice. The chamber has holes in 
the bottom for the escape of water formed from the 
melting ice, and as it passes out it flows into the space 
between the tubs. The whole is now covered with a 
lid which presses down upon the ice chamber, and also 
covers the outside tub to which it is fastened. When 
the package arrives in market the lid and ice chamber 
are removed, and the pail of butter may be taken out 
of its case for marketing, or the water may be drawn 
off and more ice placed in the ice chamber, and the 
butter thus held a few days longer. The device is quite 
simple, and seems well adapted for shipping packages 
of butter in pails of 80 or more pounds to the package. 
Weight, 20 lbs., $6. 

National Milk Deodorizing Strainer and Cooler, by A. 
P. BussET, of Western ville, N. T. This implement is 
intended for cooling milk at the farm before starting it 
to the factory. It is a water and ice chamber placed in 
the common can with an arrangement for elevating a 
pail-like strainer over the can. As the milk drops from 
the strainer it spreads out and falls in a spray over the 
cooler which floats upon the milk in the can. This is 
a good thing. Price $5 to $10. 

Chum Thermometer, J. H. Smilbt, by Edward Owen, 
agent, Deposit, N. Y. This is arrangc.'d so as to be in- 
closed in the handle of the cover of a common dash 
chum. $2. Another Chum Thermometer was shown 
by Geo. N. Palmer, of Greene, N. Y. $2. 

MicheVt Thermometer Chum, J. £. Michel, Paris, 
Ontario. This is a wooden churn having a double zinc 
bottom which will hold about a pail of water. The 
water is admitted through a pipe at the cover. The 
dashers are revolving, and worked by gearing. Price 
$10. 

Cunningham^i Patent Butter Worker, shown by 
Wheatbn Loomis, of Brisbin, Gnenango Co., N. Y. 
This appeared to be a very efficient machine and easy 
of operation. The inventor claims that a flrkin of but- 
ter can be properly worked with this machine in thirty 
minutes; that it does not break the grain of the butter, 
and that butter of different colors can be worked so 
evenly that no buyer can discern any difference in the 
shade. 

Milk and Prooition Safe, D. G. Stewart, Havana, 
N. Y. This appears to be a good device. The follow- 
ing advantages are claimed, viz. : That it is rat, fly and 
ant proof; that it gives free ventilation between each 
and every pan; any dish or pan can be taken from the 
safe without interfering with any other ; all safes have 
a table attached that can be let down or folded up out 
of the way at pleasure. This table attachment serves 
all walking or steps in straining or skimming milk after 
opening the door of safe. It is only 2 feet 6 inches 
wide, and 4 feet 6 inches high, holding 40 pans of milk 
and one six-gallon crock, or dishes equal to forty feet 
of pantry room. $20. 

Stotes, Etc. 

The exhibition in stoves was large and ^excellent. 
We do not remember to have seen a better show in this 
department at any previous Fair of the Society. The 
improvement in stoves for the past few years is very 
marked. They are now not only made of better mate- 
rial, but the castings are finer, the parts are better 
fitted together, and while they are more tasteful in de- 
sign tbey are made more convenient and more econom- 
ical of fuel. Are we wrong, ^ then, in saying that no 
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better show of stoves has been shown at the Fair than 
that at Elmira? We shall not attempt to give an 
elaborate description of everything exhibited in this 
department of the Fair, but may add an occasional re- 
mark from our notes. 

Cooking Stoves roE Wood. 

Many of the cooking stoves now made are arranged 
so as to bum either w<^ or coal. 

Among the entries for burning wood, Bdsset, Mo- 
Leod & Co., of Troy, N. T., showed their Mammoth. 
This appears to be a good fashioned stove, doors lined 
with tin, swing hearth slide, malleable iron door knobs, 
hot air draft in front door, and is provided with reser- 
voirs. Price $60, 

Daniel £. Paris & Co., Troy, N. T., made a good 
display with their Mantard Cooky four sizes This has 
two movable reservoii's, enameled, which can be used 
for canning fVuit, or there is a single reservoir, as de- 
sired. It has a long, large and deep fire-box, and an 
illuminated front, a drop in the oven to support drip- 
ping pan, wooden door knobs, and it of good pattern, 
with all' modern conveniences — a first class stove. 
Price from $43 to $60. 

The Modem Vitlcan, by S. H. Ransom & Co., Albany, 
N. T., has a good fire chamber, an improved grate 
arranged to dump. The ash chest under the grate de- 
clines so rapidly that the ashes slide easily into the 
pan, and the grate is thus kept free for hot air circula- 
tion. The oven doors are tin-lined and well fitted. 
The covers are extra heavy, and the cast iron reservoir 
is copper-lined. Price, Nos. 8 and 9, $40 to $62. 

New Empire J by Swbtt, Quimbt & Peebt, Troy, N. 
Y. The extension top has in addition to the boiler 
holes an opening for a hot water reservoir, through 
which the smoke pipe passes, and under which a 
warming closet can be placed. The reservoir is made 
low, and is of copper. No. 7, $34 } No. 8, $88 ; No. 
9, $44; No. 10. $46. 

CooKiNO Stoves for Coal. 

The Mansard Cook, of Daniel £. Paris & Co., Troy, 
N. T., four styles and sizes, is of the same form as the 
Manaard for wood. Has an illuminated front to see 
fire ; a bread toaster attached to door ; the motion of 
the grate is below fire-box; the back of fire-box is per- 
pendicular, in order to get rid of ashes readily; has 
means of regulating hot air, forcing it about reservoir; 
a perpendicular front oven plate, with broiling attach- ' 
ment in front; centers are double and ventilated; ' 
wooden door knobs, etc., etc. Price $43 to $60. 

Modern Vulcan, S. H. Ransom & Co., Albany, N. Y. 
The grate shaker is removed without taking out brick; 
can dump readily, ashes do not lodge; good ash box; 
has reservoir for hot air in front, at ash box; air is let 
in in ft-ont of oven; heavy covers; cast iron reservoir, 
with copper lining; no flues around reservoir; steam 
from reservoir passes in the pipe. $41 to $63. 

New Empire, by Swbtt, Qdimbt & Perry, Troy, 
N. Y. The covers are braced ; can rake fire from front 
without opening the doors; auxiliary air chamber; hot 
air carried around or shut ofi*the reservoir; front oven 
plate made so that ashes will not accumulate. JSvi- 
deutly a good stove. $34 to $68, according to size. 

Cooking Stoves for either Coal or Wood. 

The stoves shown under this head by Busset, MoLeod 
& Co., Troy; by Daniel E. Paris & Co., Troy; by H. 
S. Ransom k Co.. Albany, and Swett, Quimbt & 
Perry, Troy, N. Y., need not be described, as they 
are similar to those previously noted. We may re- 
mark, however, that Busset, MoLeod & Co. had a very 
large assortment of stoves on exhibition, comprising 
eight difierent kinds for wood or coaL 



Doylies Cooking Locomotive Ortai jimfica for huteto 
and boarding houses, nine ten-inch holes on the top 
and two in hearth with double acting fine, and sunmier 
and winter attachment. Wm. Dotlb, Albany, N. Y. 
We should judge this to be well adapted to the pnrpoae 
for which it is intended, the exhibitor stating that it 
had done the cooking for 2,000 persons. It has a 
double acting fiue with ring dampers. The grate ia 
divided in center with four bearings. Weight of stove, 
1,560 pounds, $185 to $175. 

Superb Cooking Stove for wood or coal, Hioke & 
WoLP, Troy, N. Y. The advantages claimed for thia 
stove are as follows : 

The sides of the stove are made with a cornice top, 
by which construction the top of stove is heated evenly 
and alike in all parts, ensuring durability and protection 
against the cracking of plates, a source of great annoy- 
ance and expense in most first-class stoves. Every 
part of the stove is perfectly fitted. The fire can be 
kept under perfect control by the front draught dam- 
per. The gas burning arrangement is complete, and 
combustion of the fuel as perfect as can be. Increased 
heat by hot air circulation through the oven. Perfect 
combustion ensured by hot air draft and baming of 
gases. Perfect fitting of stove in every part. It has 
the largest oven of any first-class cooking stove and so 
constructed that every inch is available. The front 
oven plate is very nearly straight, giving extra width 
on oven side. Hot air circulation gives a perfectly 
even oven, being protected in all parts by doable plates, 
with current of air between them. By this principle 
also the oven is thoroughly ventilated, and bakes at 
well on the side as on the bottom. The grate is hinged 
at back, so that when dumped there is a clear diitcharge 
of ashes; none falling at the back side, obviating the 
annoyance of having to remove the coals, ashes, etc, 
that will fall back of grate when hung in the ordinary 
way. Grate is supported at front and back at each end, 
and is moved horizontally below the bed plate, so that 
there can be no catching of clinkers or coals, and the 
grate will always move easily. Air is admitted at front 
and back of fire, ensuring a perfect combustion of gaa. 

Parlour Stoves for Coal. 

Base Burner and Base Heater, by Backus, Button & 
Co., Albany, N. Y. This stove has an oven on top; it 
is a self-feeder; the coal goes down in back of stove. 
When the oven is not wanted for cooking, the doors 
may be thrown open and the hot air is made available. 
The gases escape without coming into the room on 
opening the top. What is particularly claimed in this 
stove is the carrying the beat inside the case im- 
mediately against the pipe, and feeding behind the 
oven. $22 to $87, according to size. 

Shining Light Bate Burner, by Busset McLeod 8c 
Co., Troy, N. Y. This stove has a self-rising maga- 
zine cover; mica doors with concealed hinges; is 
larger in size than other stoves of same number and 
price; has a mill g^ate; the gas ring admits cool air 
and gases are consumed; can shake, and dump, and 
have stove tight so as not to admit dust in the room; 
four sizes. $50. 

Double Acting Flue Ban Burner, by William Dotlb, 
Albany, N. i. The shake-grate has two motions, 
vertical and horizontal. It has a revolving magazine 
valve to cut off* feed at any time, so as to bum only the 
coal in the fire pot. It has a register damper to shot 
off the reversible fines, leaving two direct draft fines 
open. The reversible and direct draft fines work to- 
gether forming a double acting fiue. This is an ex- 
cellent stove in handsome gothic pattern. $35 to $80. 

Superb Base Burner, by Hicks & Wolf, Troy, N. Y. 
The proportion and ornamentation of this stove Is 
good. The coDstraction of the oven plates la 
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that the 8troDge»t heat can be thrown on the outside 
plate, has a good arranged top and cover, a corrugated 
magazine which prevents explosion in carrying off 
gases. There is an arrangement for igniting gases at 
bottom of magazine, tlius economizing iYiel. $22 to 
$52. 

Light Hottu Bate, by S. H. Rahsom & Co., Albany. 
N. T. In this stove there is an arrangement of grate 
so as to clean off clinkers and cinders, thereby kei'ping 
a good fire. There is a direct radiation f^om the fire 
pot. It has straight mica windows; the flues are not 
liable to fill up and it has a strong draft. The peculiar 
shape of the magazine coming down in the back and 
non-liability of fire pot to burn out, are claimed to be 
important advantages. $28 to $40. 

Furnaces. 

JhubU Radiating Base Burner for Heating Buildinge, 
by Pfi&aT & Co., Albany, K. Y., Stowell, Plowman & 
Co., Elmira^^agents. It is claimed that this heater is 
cheaper than others for heating buildings, and one of 
small size will heat any ordinary house. The outside 
surface is covered with wings, and there is an improve- 
ment in the cold air chamber which is made of galvan- 
ized iron. The air is brought in on the top of the fur- 
nace and divides on each side to the bas^. Price $176. 

Hall Stotbs roB Coal. 

The exhibitors were Daniel £. Pabis & Co., Troy, 
N. Y. Dining Boom Cook, $20 and $22. 

S. H. Ransom, Albany, N. T. Light House Base 
Burning Stove with diving flue, with or without second 
story attachment, and with or without portable oven. 

TaiAnwBLL Stove Company, Albany, N . Y. Laurel 
Wreath Ban Burner and Base Heater, No. 14, $46. 
With second story heating arrangement, $46. 

HoNBT AND Wax Extbactob. 

Hugh M. Moobb, of Elmira, N. T., exhibited an 
Improved Geared Rotary Honey Extractor, It consists 
of a deep can made of heavy tlu, and arranged with 
wire racks on the sides to support the combs. It is 
revolved by gearing. The honey fVames set inside the 
wire racks and the honey is discharged into a can — 
being forced out by the rapid revolution of the ma- 
chine. Price $18. 

Gtt9ter^s Wax Extractor, by H. M. Moobk, Elmira, 
K. Y. This appliance is a great improvement over the 
old-fashioned method of squeezing the comb in bags 
to extract the wax. Steam does the work in a most 
efficient manner without dirt or litter. Price $8. 

In drawing this report to a close it will be proper to 
•ay, that it is quite possible some implements and ma- 
chines, not on the catalogue, may have been over- 
looked. If any omissions or essential errors have beeir 
made we shall, on due notification of the same, be 
happy to correct them. And, in conclusion, we desire 
to express our obligations to Mr. James Geddes, who 
had the implement department in charge, and to the 
yarious Superintendents for courteous attention, and 
for facilities tendered us while taking notes for this 
Report. 

KOTB.~Tt is intended to publish this report in the Trans* 
actions of 1873. Maonfactarers of any implements mentioned 
in it may, if thev desire to have cuts of their implements 
inserted, send electrotypes to the Secretary at any time 
before May next. 

GirFORD»S PATENT CATTLE STANCHIONS. 

The following award by the Judges in the implement 
department at the Elmura Fair was omitted from their 
report : • 

Walteb G. GirroBD, Jamestown, N. Y., Gifford's 
Swinging CattU Stanchions, Certificate of highest 
mtrit. 

8 



AYRSHIRE POINTS. 

Observation teaches that form is allied to quality in 
cattle. So universally is this known, that a cow is 
always bought on personal inspection, and never irre- 
spective of her appearance and condition. It is to the 
external shape that we look, to form a judgment of 
the internal ftinctions; and as our experience tells us 
that the whole animal body is the equilibrium of struc- 
ture and action arising from the pressure of many di- 
verse cau8es,we are accustomed to compare in our mind 
product with form, and in this way to eliminate cause 
and effect. Thus we speak of those parts of the animal , 
whose form or action point to other desirable qualities, 
as points, and these points are relatively good or bad, 
in proportion as they indicate more or less desirable 
qualities. 

When a sufficient number of cattle have a similar 
external appearance, and transmit their characteristic 
features in the larger proportion of cases, we call them 
a breed, and such differences of external form as dis- 
tinguish this breed Arom other cattle, become the 
points of the breed. As inheritance is a universal law, 
we find that those animals which transmit to their pro- 
geny their own external form, also transmit to an 
equal degree their own physiological functions. We 
therefore speak of cattle as belonging to a grazing 
breed, because such have inherited the form of body 
and activity of tissue which predispose animals of their 
breed to lay on tht, and of others belonging to a dairy 
breed, because these in like manner have, through in- 
heritance, the power of secreting from their blood a 
larger yield of milk in quality or quantity. 

& selecting an animal we must look first for the 
points of the breed, as indicating a decidedly prepon- 
derating probability in fiivour of the desirable qualities 
pertaining to the breed; and second, those other points 
which are necessarily general in their nature, and which 
indicate qualities not confined to any particular breed, 
but belonging to the race ; to these two systems of points 
fashion has added others which sometimes are corre- 
lated with uses, at other times the result of mere ca- 
price, ornamental points as they may be called, as the 
black switch and tongue of the Jersey bull, etc. 

As the animal form is the effect of so many varying 
causes, we can produce changes at will, when we can 
regulate these causes. Thus a power is given to the 
skilled breeder, which, when rightly used, adds up the 
variation in a certain direction, and produces the form 
best suited to his purposes, and'his success is in direct 
proportion tc a correct understanding of nature's laws 
of inheritance, seleciion, correlation, etc. When num- 
bers of intelligent men are working in the same direc- 
tion and for the same purposes, we see the effect more 
speedily, more distinctly, and the results are, from the 
nature of the case, more satisfactory and less liable to 
error. It is to the perception of necessities that we 
must look for this united effort toward the founding of 
a breed, and such perception must needs be allied to 
intelligence, for intelligence recognizes the useful points 
of an animal which are to be perpetuated and improved. 
When once form is known to foreshadow profit, it will 
not only not be rejected when secured, but sought for 
with the eagerness of avarice. 

In Ayrshire we had the conditions for the formation 
of a dairy breed; a climate adapted to grasses, a soil 
suited to dairying, occupied by a class of rent-paying 
farmers of the shrewd, observing, Scotch nationality, 
and the exclusion of other sources of profit. The rent 
had to be met $ the cow was to pay it Hence the infe- 
rior cow was ejected from the byre to find her way to 
the butcher, while only the better cows were retained 
and bred from. Here selection came into play. Scot- 
tish acumen soon detected a fiMst as to the bulls, viz.: 
that the milking fiusnlty waa transmitted through 
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" Greordie " to his progeny. We now bad inheritance 
at work in earnest in favour of the breed, and fVom this 
time a steady advance. As ancestral excellence be- 
canae intcnsifled| it became easier to secare excellence 
in the progeny ; and observant farmers perceived that 
certain marks usually accompanied certain functions, 
and gradually the correlation of shape and yield was 
eliminated, and points came in as helpers. In truth, 
points which now seem to determine the breed, were 
themselves formed from the necessities of the breed. 
To be convinced of their value, it is only necessary to 
refer to the animal of 1811 and those at present in the 
yards of our best breeders. In the Ayrshires as in the 
Short Horns, the recognition of the product desiied, 
and of the value -of pedigree founded the breed; the 
observance of points add^ value by producing greater 
certainty, discovering waste structure, and, adding 
greater unanimity to the efforts of breeders, allied 
beauty to utility. 

The Ayrshire breed is now formed. Its variation 
between the extremes of inferior cow and superior cow 
is great, as in all breeds, but there is a constancy in the 
average herd. The typical Ayrshire cow is the largest 
milker yet produced by nature or art; the inferior Ayr- 
shire cow is still superior to the average mongrel, some- 
times misnamed Native. The Native cow is yet to be 
produced, of which more anon. 

The points of the Ayrshire cow may now be con- 
sidered in detail; not only those indicating the breed, 
but also the good cow. Let us study her aptitudes by 
her points. 

The usefVilness of the dairy cow is in her udder, and 
toward the udder, its shape and its yield, all the capa- 
bilities of the cow should be directed. We may first 
view it as a reservoir for the milk. As such, it must 
be larg3 and capacious, with broad foundations, extend- 
ing well behind and well forward, with distant attach- 
ments — broad and square viewed from behind, the sole 
level and broad — the IoImss eveu-si«ed, and teats evenly 
distributed ; the whole udder firmly attached with skin 
loose and elastic. Such a form gives great space for 
the secreted milk, and for the lodgment of the glands, 
while allowing the changes from an empty to a full ves- 
sel. The glands should be free fVom lumps of fUt and 
muscle, well set up in the body when the cow is dry, 
and loosely covered with the soft and elastic skin, 
without trace of flabbiness. Such a covering allows 
for extension, when the animal is in milk, while the 
glands are kept in proximity with the blood-vessels 
that supply them. TI|e necessities of the lacteal glands 
are larger supplies of blood from which milk can be 
secreted, and this harmonizes with the demands of the 
udder as a storehouse. For broad attachments, means 
broad belly or abundance of space for the digestive 
organs, from which all nutriment must originate. The 
blood is furnished to the glands of the udder by large 
and numerous arteries. As secretion is dependent on 
the freedom of supply of blood to the part, and a 
copious flow, we find branches coming (Vom different 
arterial trunks and freely anastomosing with each 
other. Although these arteries are internal and out of 
sight, yet fortunately the veins which carry the blood 
fVom the udder pass along the surface, and from their size 
and other characteristics indicate the quantity of blood 
not only which they carry away, but which must have 
passed through the glands from the arteries. These 
return veins pass both backward and forward. Those 
passing forward are known as the milk veins, and the 
Hise of these superficial veins on either side of the 
lielly, and the size of the orifices into which they dis- 
appear, are excellent points to determine the milking 
p obability of the cow. Still better is it to find, in 
nddition, the veins in the perineum, which also return 
from the udder, prominent and circoltoas. ^ 



The escutcheon is now generally conceded to be a 
good indication of milk in the cow. This mark is 
sufficiently well known not to require description in 
detail. I think a broad escutcheon is full as good a 
sign as a long one; that quantity or quality mean more 
than shape, y6t I would not discard the shape entirely. 
One error must, however, be avoided. It may be well 
to compare the size of escutcheon of cows of one bre^d, 
but never to compare the size of escutcheons in cows 
of different breeds. I think this point means more 
relative to size in the Ayrshire than in the Ilolstein or 
Dutch; and I am certain that, while it may be safe to 
follow it in the Ayrshire in the majority of instances, 
it would be equally unsafe to adopt it in selecting a 
Short-horn, for the obvious reason that that breed has 
been bred for generations for other purposes than the 
dairy. 

The udder and its dependencies, the milk veins and 
the escutcheon mark, may be considered the founda- 
tion of the Ayrshire cow. These influence profit and 
also the shapes of the body and the form of the animal. 
The milk vessel is placed in the pubic region of the 
cow, and is protected on either side by the hind limbs. 
The breadth of its attachments securob breadth of body, 
and the weight requires also a depth of quarter and of 
flanks. The breadth below requires breadth of bip 
above, and length of bone here appears related to length 
of pelvis. So much for the physical portion. The 
physiological flinclion of milk producing demands a 
great and continuous flow of blood, for it must not be 
forgotten that milk is blood, so to speak. This flow is 
dependent on the supply of food, and on the facilities 
of digestion. To gain this, a large body is required in 
order to hold the suitable digestive organs. 

To gain further room for these, we desire to see 
arched ribs, depth, yet no heaviness, of fiank, and the 
breadth of hips which we see was also required for the 
broad udder. To sustain this body, a strong, firm back 
is needed. To gain the most of our blood after it has 
absorbed the chyle from the digestive organs, reason 
shows that it should find its way freely and speedily 
through the system on its labours of supply and removal, 
cleanse itself in the lungs, and again pass on to its 
duties. All this points to a healthy heart, not cramped, 
and lungs of sufficient capacity; for the yield of milk 
drains much nutriment fVom the system, and the con- 
stitutioD must needs have the vigour given by healthy 
and active heart and lungs. In this way then the chesi 
is correlated with the udder. 

The reproductive functions require hook bones of 
good size, and a broad pelvis is desirable, as underlying 
within are the generative organs. 

Thus the necessities of the body of a large milking 
cow require the wedge shape, and this not only (Vom 
the flank, but also when viewed from above. At this 
stage, let us sum up the points of an Ayrshire cow, aa 
given for the body by the Ayrshire Agricultural Asso- 
ciation and the New York State AgricuItunU So- 
ciety. 

The whole forequarters thin in Jroni, and groAulhf 
increasing in depth and width backwardf yet of st^icitni 
breadth and roundness to insure constitution. 

Back should be straight and the loins unde, the iktpt 
rather high and well spread. 

Pelvis roomy J longy broad and straight , hook banes wi^e 
apart. Quarters long, tolerably muscular, and fiM in 
their upper portion, but moulding into the thighs belam, 
which should have a degree qf flatness, thus affording wwrt 
space for a full udder. The flanks well let down, but noi 
heavy. 

Ribs, behind, springing out very round and full, efford^ 
ing space for a large udder — the whole carcase tkns 
acamring increased volume toioard its posterior portioae. 

We aee that the pohats as given are those of utilily 
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and that at this stage the udder points and body points 
are correlated. 

In connection with the body and the ndder, the skin 
is of great valne in assisting our judgment. Between 
that portion of the external covering used for leather, 
and the muscle there, occurs a layer of cellular tissue, 
which contains a larger or smaller amount of fat cells, 
and the mellow handling caused by these cells indicates 
a free circulation throughout this meshwork. The skin 
Tariefl from a thin, papery hide, covered with silky 
hair, to a thick, supple, elastic bide, well coated with 
hair, on the one hand, and a similar variation, with 
harsh hair and coarseness, on the other. The thin, 
papery hide indicates quick fattening and a delicate 
constitution; the thick, elastic hide cushioned on fat, 
and which on the flank comes into the hand almost 
without grasping, indicates the height of vigour, accom- 
panied by the fattening tendency, and the possessor of 
this handling endures climatic changes, low quality in 
his food, and neglect, with remarkable hardihood, and 
quickly responds to full feed and good care. The harsh 
handler is a dull feeder, consumes much food, and gen- 
erally contains more than a just proportion of offal or 
waste. In the Ayrshire cow we desire neither of these 
extremes, for it is in the milk product that we wish 
the food to be utilized, and it is almost an unchanging 
law of nature, that deficiency in one direction must be 
compensated for by excess in another direction, and 
vice verm. At any rate, the cow that lays on fat too 
quickly, is seldom a first-class milker, and how well 
known is it, that the cow of large yield milks do)!!! her 
condition. A cow that has a moderately thin, loose 
skin, of sufficient elasticity and suppleness of touch, 
without being fat-cushioned, as it were, with hair soft 
and mossy, or woolly, if of correct form otherwise, will 
usually milk a large quantity, and when she becomes 
dry, will rapidly come into condition. In truth, the 
handling of the Ayrshire cow must be good; it cannot 
be too good; but it roust not be of exactly that quality 
sought for in the grazing breeds. 

There, as everywhere, the dairyman must keep to his 
line; milk, not fat, is his profit; and in seeking excess 
of both, he will be liable to fall below the average of 
either. 

It is an axiom of breeders to diminish the useless 
parts of an animal as much as possible, or, in other 
words, to reduce the proportion of those parts not con- 
ducive to profit, to as great extent as possible. Apply- 
ing this rule to a dairy breed, we should desire a small 
neck, sharp shoulders, small brisket and small bone. 
Moreover, small bone usually accompanies thrift, and 
is universally found in improved breeds. We thus have 
a reason for these other Ayrshire points, which I now 
quote: 

Shoulders f lying trmgly to the body, thin at their tops, 
small at their points, not long in the blade, nor loaded with 
muscle. 

Brisket light. 

Neck (if medium length, clean in the throat, very light 
throughout, and tapering to the head. 

Tail long and slender. 

Legs short, bones fine, joints firm. 

If the dairyman's policy were otherwise, he would 
have to supply extra food for the support of parts use- 
less to him, and whose larger development is of no es- 
pedml value. 

The next points that I shall consider are the orna- 
mental, and these include in part the divisions I have 
Jast considered ; not that they are all ornamental points 
only; far from it; but still as their correlations are not 
so obvious, it is better to class them so at present I 
shall suggest, however, certain opinions as I pass on. 

The head should be small— in shape either long and 
Barrow, or broad in the forohead and short, according 



to the type of animal preferred by the breeder. Gen- 
erally preferred somewhat dishing. The nose tapering 
to an expanded muzzle, with good clean nostrils. 
Opinions differ as to the general shape of the head. A 
broad forehead and short face occurs more frequently 
In bulls, and is generally esteemed a masculine charac- 
teristic; a more elongated face is called feminine. Tet 
some families of well-bred and good milking Ayrshire 
cows have the broad and short head, and such were, at 
one time, if not now, the favourites in the show yard, 
in ScotUnd. 

The eye should be moderately full, lively yet placid- 
looking. The eye is a mirror of the disposition, and 
interprets the character of the cow; a. fretful, irritable 
animal is seldom a quick fattener, and usually disap- 
pogits at the pail. It also gives expression to the fea- 
tures, and physiognomy aids our judgment. 

The ears should be of a good size, but thin and their 
skin of rich yellow colour. Coarse ears are usually found 
on ill-bred animals, and thus may be considered, to a 
certain extent, indicative of general coarseness. The 
colour of the skin, as shown inside the ear. is usually 
considered indicative of the richness of the milk in 
butter. Analogically, this idea may be correct; but I 
am not aware of its ever having been experimentally 
proved. The ear is found notched occasionally in cer- 
tain families, generally in some other families. This 
is a curious illustration of an injury becoming inherita- 
ble, if it be true, as has been stated, that it has arisen 
from a former practice of notching the ear, as a mark 
of ownership. 

The horns should be of medium size, of fine texture, 
with an outward and upward turn, or inclining upwards 
and coming slightly inwards, according to the taste of 
the breeder. They should be set on rather widely 
apart. A coarse horn may indicate a coarse and thick 
hide, as there seems an intimate relation between the 
composition of the horn, hair, and cutis or hide ; and 
the infiuence of climate on the horn and hair gives an 
appearance oftentimes of correlation between the twq. 
If I may venture an opinion, I should say that the 
moist climate of Scotland appears to form a larger 
horn and more mossy hair than the dry climate of the 
United States. It is difficult, however, to eliminate 
the effect of breeding; and in-breeding, when used to 
an extreme, seems, among its other effects, to diminish 
the horn. It may be a theoretical consideration, 
whether an elongated curved horn may not indicate 
some lack of virility, as such a shape appears typical of 
the castrated male. 

The neck should be of medium length, very light 
throughout, and tapering to the throat, which should 
be clean or free from loose, hanging skin. Yet a too 
thin neck is not desirable, as it usually indicates a deli- 
cate animal. A thick-set neck, well covered, yet not 
overladen with muscle, accompanies hardiness and 
vigour of constitution in my experience. I have some- 
times thought that an extremely thin neck may be 
brought about by somewhat close in-breeding. 

The junction of the neck with the body and over the 
shoulders is called the crops; on a horse it would be 
called the withers. A hollow behind this point is a 
never-failing sign of weakness. The crops should blend 
in easily with a thin shoulder, lying snugly to the body. 
This shoulder and a well defined spine produce the 
sharpness of shoulder so much admired. 

The back should be straight, with spine well defined, 
especially forward. The tail long, firm in the bone, 
and set on a level with the back, without depression or 
notch. A fine tail usually accompanies fine bone, and 
fine bone is not only decrease of offal over heavy limbs, 
but accompanies early maturity and a tendency to 
thrift. The limbs should be fine-boned, flat-boned, and 
with Joints of moderate dzo. On tho forward limbt 
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the cow should stand low. Large joints and round 
bones are found very frequently on dull feeders and on 
animals of littlo prutit. 

The touts (ihe udder cannot be considered here, for 
in the milk vesiicl ornament accompaoies profit, and the 
two are combined) should be of medium length, evenly 
set, and project slightly outward when the bag is full ; 
of even thickness throughout, and of fine texture. They 
should be phiced about one-third of the length of the 
** vessel ** apart in one direction^ and about one-half 
the other. When the udder is not distended, they 
should hang perpendicularly. La^ge teats, however 
desirable to the milker, are usually accompanied by 
coarseness of build in the cow. They are seldom found 
on well-bred animals, yet exceptionally they so occur, 
and are much liked. A teat should be large enoug)i to 
grasp, say from two to two and a half inches in length. 
A shorter one would be an objection; with larger, I 
should fear coarseness. 

In colour, the Ayrsbires vary greatly. Brown red 
and white appears to good sdvantage, and is fashion- 
able. A good quantity of white, well distributed, adds 
style and showiness to the animal. Tellow and white 
is frequently seen, yet while this colour is sometimes 
stated as indicating lack of hardiness, I am not aware 
of any proofs or argument having been brought forward 
to support this view. Colour is as yet a matter of 
taste, for its correlations are hardly guessed at; and 
from almost pure black, through the reds to almost 
pure white, are colours found on the best cows. Black 
spots on the skin, barely perceptible through the hair, 
often occur on the best cattle. Strawberry-blotched, 
and red and white are perhaps the more common col- 
ours. A sulf-culoured animal, or a roan, or an animal 
with white on the ears, I have never as yet seen among 
the Ayrsbires in Scotland or in this country, when the 
pedigree was unquestionable. 

The carriage should be light and active, the head 
well up, and the hind legs should not cross in walking. 
The coudition should be neither fat nor lean, but that 
average which a good cow holds, when in good fiesh at 
calving, and liberally fed while in milk. 

I am unprepared to give the average weight of the 
Ayrshire cow or bull. In our own herd, cows weigh 
from 800 to 950 lbs. when in milk, and the average is 
about 870 lbs. 

Although not connected with my subject, yet as it 
may be a matter of interest, I will give a few cases of 
the yield of superior cows. One cow, of the " Maple- 
wood Herd," Fiichburgh, Mass., Beauty by name, 
gave in 1869 and 70, 8,011 lbs. of milk; in 1870 and 
'71, 7,922 lbs , and in 1871 and 72, 7,665 lbs., or an 
average of 7,829 lbs., or about 8,608 quarts a year for 
three years. Beauty is now 11 years old, and weighs 
985 lbs., and was 82d days in milk on the average each 
year. Queen of Ayr, of** Waushakum Herd,'' South 
Framingham, Mass., six years old, weight 926 lbs., gave 
in 1870, 8,696 lbs.; in 1871, 7.185 lbs., or an average of 
7,835 lbs., or about 8,624 quarts a year, milking on the 
average 827 days a year. Five cows gave in 1870, a 
year of exceptional dryness, an average of 6,984 lbs. 
each, and in 1871, a year of remarkable drought, 6,099 
lbs. each. From the nine months of 1872, which we 
have recorded, wo estimate the yield of five cows, for 
this year, to be about 7.100 lbs. apiece. These figures 
are not given for the average of any herd, but only as 
an instance to illustrate the breed. Many statements 
will go higher; many results will be much lower. 

The value of the Ayrshire cow to the American 
dairyman can scarcely be overrated. In introducing 
animals of this breed, either as thoroughbreds or 
crosses, he is making a practical use of the years of 
effort of other farmers, which were required to bring 
this breed to its present perfection. With increased 



populaton and new markets, the farming customs of 
many districts are changing. Specialties are the or- 
der of the day, and. to many, open avenues to com- 
petence. The dairy farmers in New York, with rare 
energy and collective action, have made the cheese fj^e- 
tory and the treamery familiar to almost every large 
dairy neighbourhood, have eased the toil of the fann- 
er's family, and increased the farmer's profits. Their 
example, fast spreading, overleaped the bounds of 
nationality into Canada, crossed the ocean to Eng- 
land's shore; and in our own country, from the nearer 
east to the remoter west, factories multiply with the 
passing years. The effect is already seen in reduced 
prices for dairy products. Consumption does not keep 
pace with production. The farmer, in converting his 
milk into butter or cheese, is receiving less than two 
cents a quart for bis milk. Yet the wages of labour 
are certainly not lowering; the cost of living is greater, 
as population and luxury comes nearer. The time for 
improved farming is now at hand; the necessity of onr 
times will soon demand it. The farm poorly carried on, 
will change ownerships until it comes into possession 
of one who recognizes the demands of his times, and 
skillAilly meets them. The factory system of market- 
ing milk is introducing a state of things which will 
render it impossible for any dairy farmer to keep poorer 
stock than his neighbours. Increasing popuUtion, 
spreading toward the country from larger cities, and 
the development of smaller manufacturing centres; is 
enhancing the value of land, and thus increasing the 
capital invested in the farm. Profit from the farm will 
become yearly more difficult to make, and only im- 
proved measures, taken by thoughtful persons, will yield 
a return. Thus, not only education, which the system 
of our country affords, but intelligence, from natural 
causes, will be more wide-spread, and the conditioDS 
are thus developing for the formation of a native Amer- 
ican dairy breed; and I cannot but believe that it is 
already under process of formation. When formed, it 
will be adapted to the American climate and American 
care and will undoubtedly be a useful breed. It may 
be better acclimated than the recent importations, bat 
it requires less effort to acclimatize a valuable breed 
than to form one. The dairy farmer who now uses 
good milking Ayrsbires, and breeds either to pedigree 
or for grades, is receiving the advantage at the present 
time, in advance of his neighbour who blindly waits for 
fate to compel him, though tribulation and toil, to 
slowly build up his improved breed. 

The American cow will be formed iVoro the present 
stock of the country, by complicated and unknown 
crosses, by selection and by pedigree. Failures will 
find their way to the butcher; the better cow will be 
retained. As good qualities increase, a farmef will 
breed for some generations in or towards one line, until 
finally a Bake well or a Colling will be found who will 
establish pedigree or the transmission of ancestral ex- 
cellences. This is a slow and uncertain process. Selec- 
tion, aided by thoughtful crossing with thoroughbreds, 
would act more vigorously, and would hasten the 
result, if judicious counsel prevailed. The most im- 
portant requisites are, however, three in number. First, 
that the farmer should generally recognize the failings 
of his present animals; second, should know the capa- 
bilities of thoroughbreds; and, third, should have a 
definite understanding as to what sort of a cow be 
desires. 

The first can be readily learned by weighing his milk 
for one year. It is very easily done. A pair of spring 
scales are hanging in the barn, the pail is hung on, and 
the weight recorded on a piece of paper kept nailed to 
a hanging board. This requires but little trouble, and 
soon becomes a habit; and as the pail used is of uni- 
form weight, the cows' yield for the year can be foimd 
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by a little addition, which would be excellent practice 
for the little ones of the family. A good farmer, at the 
late fair at Elmira, estimated the average yield of dairy 
cows in his county (the average of the herds he means) 
at 1,800 quarts. It is a poor Ayrshire herd which can- 
not give its 2,000 quarts under similar circumstances. 
A good herd will do far better. 

The second point may be ascertained by the careful 
reading of our agricultural papers, noticeably the No- 
tionai Live Sloek Journal of Chicago, making the due 
allowance which common sense suggests, for exaggora- 
tioo of statement, exceptional circumstances and dif- 
ference of locality. I can scarcely speak too well of 
the efforts of this paper, which is devoted to stock 
interests. 

The third point, the knowing his desires, can be only 
accomplished at present by breeding toward the type 
of the breed which he has selected. As minute obser- 
Tation of cattle increase in number, and where practical 
farmers and scientitic theorizers combine to give meas- 
nre and details and the harmonizing thought, of large 
milking cows, then will the breeding for form stand on 
a strictly scientific basis, the utility of parts and their 
correlations will be formulated, and benefits will accrue 
to breeder and farmer alike. The best the dairy 
breeder can do at present is to seek the Ayrshire type, 
and if these few ideas, so crudely set forth, aid in the 
least, the object of the writer will have been attained. 

£. Lbwis Stubtkyant. 

Wnuhakum Famif 

8o. Framinghamf Mass.j Oct, 8, 1872. 



ON THE COMPOSITION AND PREPARATION OF 
CLAY FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF BRICKS 
AND TILES.» 

BT PBOFESSOR H0D0E8, M. D. 

If my object were to give you an account of the 
history of the employment of clay for purposes of 
utility or ornament, it would be easy, from the full 
particulars respecting its technical uses in the most 
ancient times which are accessible to us, to show that 
its application as a material for the construction of 
buildings, and for pipes for conveying water, dates | 
from the most remote periods. The Biblical records 
on this subject, especially in Genesis and Exodus, are 
sufficient evidence of its employment in the very 
infancy of society. In the 11th chapter of Genesis, we 
find the first allusion to its manufacture into a material 
for the erection of bnildings, when the people said one 
to another, '' Go to, let us make bricks;'' and the same 
record informs us that the bricks were not like those so 
much employed in ancient and modern times in Eastern 
oountiles, composed of clay mixed with chopped straw, 
and merely hardened by drying in the sunj for they 
add, ** bum them thoroughly.'' ''And they had brick 
for stone and slime " or, as it is in the original, chemary \ 
a word usually employed to describe asphaltum, " for j 
mortar." The remains of numerous buildings, com- 
p^ed partly of burnt bricks, and partly of bricks 
formed of clay dried in the air, and containing particles 
of reeds and straw, are stated by travellers to occur in 
the ruined cities of the plain watered by the Euphrates 
and Tigris; and along the valley of the Nile there also 
exist remains of temples and palaces composed entirely 
of bricks, and some of these, like the first pyramid at 
Dasher, are built of bricks formed of the fine clay of 
tbe Nile, mingled with chopped straw. Rossellini 
deacribes a picture found in a tomb of the age of 
Thoimes the 4th, a contemporary of Moses, in which 
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foreign captives are represented making brick. They 
are shown at work transporting the clay and mixing it 
with straw. And some bricks discovered, which bear 
impressed upon them the name of this king, may have 
been the very bricks manufactured by the Israelites. 
The task* however, which I have undertaken on the 
present occasion, is merely to give you some Informix* 
tion, which science is capable of atfording us, in con- 
nection with the rapidly-extending employment of clay 
in the manufacture of tiles and bricks. 

In almost every part of Ireland, there are to be found 
deposits of clay suitable not merely for the manufac- 
ture of bricks, but ca[)able of being moulded into tiles 
for draining and other purposes. Frequently, however, 
from want of knowledge, excellent clays are condemned 
as useless, or. when an attempt is made to work them, 
they disappoint expectation. In consequence of the 
greatly -increased demand for tiles in drainage opera- 
tions, it is of great importance that the public should be 
made aware that there are very few clays which may 
not, by proper management, be rendered available to the 
tile-maker. Few persons, however, even of those who 
have for years been occupied in tile-works, have any 
clear notions of the properties, either mechanical or 
chemical, which are essential to a good tile clay. Ques- 
tions on this subject have been so frequently addressed 
to me by members of the Society, that I shall endeavour 
to make my observations in reference to it as clear and 
precise as possible. 

In the first place, it will be useful briefly to consider 
the information which science gives us respecting the 
raw material of the manufacture. The substance which 
is known as clay may be described as the product of 
the decomposition of aluminous minerals. It is found 
of various ages, and exhibits great varieties of con* 
stitution; but in all its varieties the predominating 
ingredients are the two chemical compounds, eilica 
and alumina. 

Silica, or the earth of flints, is familiar to us in a 
great variety of forms. In the transparent rock crys- 
tal, or Irish diamond, and in many precious stones, we 
find \i in an insoluble, crystalline condition. It may, 
however, be made to unite with the alkalies, potash and 
soda, so as to form compounds which, according to the 
amount of alkali contained in them, are more or less 
soluble in water. By the employment of a larger 
amount of alkali, what is termed '* water glass" is 
formed; and the silica and soda united to form a com- 
pound which dissolves readily in water, and which has 
received various useful applications in the arts. When 
we heat together sand and soda, you are aware that 
glass is pranced ; and when only a small amount of 
the soda is used, the transparent compound resists for 
centuries the dissolving action of water. Yet even 
ordinary glass is not completely insoluble in water. 
Compounds of silica, or, as they are termed by the 
chemist, silicates, compose the greater number of rocks ; 
and in gravels we find a compound named/e/<par, which 
contains silica in combination with alumina and potash. 

The pure earth, alumina, which forms the basis of 
clay, and is the main constituent of every fertile soil, is 
so called from having been obtained in its greatest 
purity from alum, which is a compound of alumina, 
potash and sulphuric acid. It may be separated, in a 
soft and jelly-like condition, by adding to a solution of 
alum some carbonate of potash, when the alumina falls, 
giving the solution the appearance of starch jelly and 
water. We have examples of native alumina in the 
ruby, the sapphire, and in corundum and emery. When 
precipitated from Its solution it is readily dissolved by 
alkalies, but if exposed to a strong heat it gives up its 
water, decreases in bulk, and is no longer soluble. Sir 
Humphrey Davy demonstrated that this earth must be 
an oxide, or compound of the element oxygen with a 
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metal. It was, however, reserved for Wobler, of Got- 
tingeQ, first to separate and investigate the metal which 
has been named alumitiiumj and which, as alumina forms 
about a tenth part of alum, must constitute about six 
per oeut. of that substance. The new metal was first 
obtained in quantities by the French chemist Deville, 
by the agency of sodium on chloride of aluminium, and 
also by Frice and Kose, by employing a mineral named 
cryulite, a duoride of aluminium and sodium, which is 
found in large quantities in Greenland. At present, in 
England, it is prepared from a mineral named bauxite^ 
80 called from the locality in France in which it is 
found. This mineral contains 67.4 per cent, of 
alumina. 

in all the varieties of clay, as I have stated, we have 
a compound of the oxide of this metal, alumina^ with 
«t/tca, and the term clay serves as a general exprtrssion 
to designate all those products of the decomposition of 
minerals in which silicate of alumina predominates. 
Thus it includes an extensive series of mineral remains 
derived from the decomposition of felspar, which, as 
has been stated, in its most abundant form is a com 
pound of silicate of alumina and silicate of potash. By 
the action of air and water on the granite aud other 
rocks, this mineral is gradually decomposed, disinte- 
grated, and the silicate of potash washed away, while 
the'' insoluble silicate of alumina is left behind as clay. 
When the clay is nearly pure silicate of alumina, it is 
most suitable for the purposes ot the porcelain manu- 
facturer, and is termed porcelain clay. The porcelain 
clay of Meissen, in Saxony, in every 100 parts contains 
52.8 of silica, 31.2 of alumina aud 2 of potash. Fre- 
quently this pure clay is carried away from the place 
where it is separated from the rock, mixed with other in- 
gredients and again deposited. Thus the composition of 
ordinary, clays may vary very much. Among the for- 
eign substances which may become mixed Mrith the 
pure silicate of alumina, we frequently tind sand of 
vaiions degrees of fineness, carbonate of lime, red oxide 
of iron, gypsum, and the alkalies, potash and soda. The 
presence of these foreign substances, we shall see, ma- 
terially affects the adaptation of the clay to various 
uses. All kinds of clay form, with water, a more or 
less plastic, tenacious paste. Those which are very 
plastic are known as fai clays f while those of inferior 
tenacity are named poor clays. The greater the amount 
of alumina in proportion to the silica present, the more 
plastic the clay. All clays lessen in volume when 
strongly ignited in the fire, and are rendered insoluble 
in water and acids; but the presence of any of the for- 
eign substances mentioned, which act as duxes, tends 
to render them more or less fusible in the fire. The 
presence of oxide of iron, when in minute quantity, 
produces but little efiect upon the colour of the clay ; 
when a larger amount is present, it communicates to it 
a yellowish tinge; while a still larger quantity renders 
it of the red colour we observe in the common tiles and 
bricks of this country. The presence of much sulphate 
of lime in clay is injurious. That mineral is deprived 
of its water in the fire, and converted into the condition 
of burnt gypsum, which again, in the tiles containing 
it, attracts water, and causes the clay to crack. In 
many clays, also, we find particles of the well known 
mineral, mtea, present. Forehammer tells us thftt the 
yellow clay of Denmark consists of granite, the felspar 
of which has been altered whilst its mica remains un- 
changed. Iron pyrites, the shining particles of which 
may be observed in the clay in some districts, after 
burning, rapidly decomposes aud becomes sulphate of 
iron, destroying the consistence of the tiles. In burn- 
ing such clays, the smell of sulphur evolved shows the 
nature of the impurity. 

In the first place, with respect to the mechanical com- 
position of a good tile clay : (a) it should be free from 



stones, and when cut with a knife should present a Qui* 
form, greasy-looking surface, free from the appea w moe 
of ooarse sand ; (6.) when a portion of it is braised in 
a mortar and mixed with water, and the wmter, after 
remaining in the mortar five minutes, is poared off, 
with the finely divided matters suspended in it, and the 
washing is repeated so long as the water, after five ana- 
titeto/restf carries away any suspended matter, there 
should remain in the mortar not more than 6 to 10 per 
cent of saqd. A strong tile clay will possess the prop- 
erties just mentioned, aud when carefully managed, and 
moulded in the tile machine by an experienced work- 
man, will be found well adapted to the manufacture of 
thin light tiles and pipes. Snch clays, however, re- 
quire careful ** handling,'' and, from drying imperfectly 
in the sheds, frequently crack in the kilns; they are 
also exceedingly difficult to burn, requiring a strong 
heat. Ptu € pipe clay and porcelain clay are the most 
infusible of all forms of clay, and consist merely of two 
substances, silica, or the earth of fiints, and alumina. 
The ordinary clays, however, used in making bricks 
and tiles, contain, as already stated, in addition to the 
two substances mentioned, bther matters which greatly 
modify these characters, and esiiecially their fubibility. 
These substances which act as fiuxes. are oxide of iron, 
lime, magnesia, and the alkalies, potash and aoda. 

The pure porcelain and pipe clays, as yon m iy recol- 
lect, are found to consist merely of silica and alumina, 
while the composition'of some of our Irish tile clays 
will be illustrated by the analyses of specimens which 
have been examined in my laboratory. The specimens, 
in the 100 parts, consisted of : 

BaUyma- Dnngta* 
carrett, non, 

Down. TynMM. 
I. By washing. 

Clay and fine sand 85.28 

Coarser sand 14.77 * 



II. Bt analysis. 
Organic matter and combined water 

Ox ide of iron 

Alumina 

Carbonate of lime 

do magnesia 

Salts of potash and soda 

Alumina in stale of silicate 

Oxide of iron do 

Lime do 

Magnesia do 

Potash and soda do 

Silica 



100.00 




2.18 


7.61 


8.14 


8.05 


6.05 


7.84 


8.85 


0.77 


1.19 


0.08 


0.51 


0.88 


14.05 


18.25 


• • • • 


0.16 


0.79 


0.80 


• • • • 


0.99 


1.60 


0.28 


59.64 


59.99* 


100.22 


100.00 



Ballyna- 

Vcree, Co. AnaelQy, 
Antrim. Co. Down. 

Organic matter and combined water 10.36 4.60 

Fine sand and silica 64.46 69.40 

Peroxide of iron lU.28 18.70 

Alumina 10.28 11.00 

Lime No trace. 0.44 

Magnesia 0.26 1.10 

Alkalies 8.80 



98.94 100.24 



The silica in clay is not always in chemical combioa* 
tion with the alumina, but difinsed through it, as mad 
of various degrees of fineness. The efibct of the heat 
of the kiln upon it will depend chiefijr upon the amooBt 
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of the ioAisible materials, silica and alumina, present; 
therefore by ascertaining, by a chemical analysis of the 
day, the proportion of these two ingredients, which in 
a good clay should amount to about 85 per cent, we 
may generally estimate its value. But when the silica 
present is not in a state of very minute division, when 
it forms coarse gravel, it interferes with the plastic 
qoalities of the clay. On the other hand, when a very 
large proportion of alumina is present, the clay is 
im^ed exceedingly tenacious, but at the same time, 
when monlded into tiles, it dries with great difficulty, 
and frequently retains so much water when placed in 
the kiln that the result h, when it is tired, great nnm- 
bors of the tiles are cracked. The most rupidly-drying 
days are those which upon washing with water are 
found to yield some finely-divided sand; and the 
obvious method of improving the quality of those 
days which crack in the kiln, is to add to them a 
proper amount of fine sand. In the manufacture of 
bricks and heavy pipes of clay, this is especially neces- 
sary; and usually the fine road scrapings of some of the 
roads in the neighborhood of Belfast, where whin- 
stone is used as road metal, is selected by our tile 
burners for this purpose. 

Clays which contain a considerable amount of any 
of the substances which act as fluxes (lime, etc.), when 
too strongly heated, melt and run. and therefore require 
that a comparatively low temperature should be applied. 
Tbe infusibilily of such clays may be increased by the 
addition of more infusible clays, or fine silicious sand. 
Frequently the lime is found forming nodules in the 
beds of clay, and may then be separated by mechanical 
means, as by screening the clay. In such cases the 
clay should not be puddled previous to screer>ing. as by 
such means the crushed lime would be diflfused through 
tbe mass. Very pure clays are to be preferred for 
tbe manufacture of thin pipes and delicate earthenware 
artid'S, but at the same time they require a greater 
temperature to be applied in the kiln, and thus increase 
tbe cost. In such cases, it hjis been found useftil to 
add some fine ground lime or chalk to the clay in the 
pug mill, which increases its fusibility and also gives 
tbe articles a finer surface. The practical deductions 
from our statement of the circumstances by which the 
qualities of clays are modified, may be usefully expressed 
io the following summary : 

1. When rich clays dry slowly and crack in the kiln. 
they may advantageously be mixed with a portion of 
fine silicious sand. 

2. The tenacity of clays containing coarse gravel or 
stones, may be increased by screening, or washing, so as 
to separate the clay from sand and stones. 

8. When clays run in the kiln, the defect may be cor- 
rected by adding to them some silicious sand.' 

4. When rich clays are found costly to burn, the 
expense of fuel may be lessened by a proper addition 
of chalk or lime. 



assisted as it is by the decreased supply of guano from 
the Chincha Isles, and the uncertain quality of that 
from the new Guanappe Island, the directors believe 
will assure at the very lowest estimate a dividend of 
10 per cent. The directors have secured the services 
of Mr. Chasten, who for the past 15 years has man- 
aged the business, and as they pro|>ose to make little 
or no alteration in tbe existing business arrangements, 
the whole affair will be taken over in its present excel- 
lent working condition. It is understood Mr. Lawes 
now retires from business, but will for a time give his 
successors all the help necessary in the still further 
consolidation of the business; in addition to which he 
says: *' It is my intention to devote the remainder of 
my life to scientific agriculture, and I propose, at an 
early period, to place in trust my laboratory and ex- 
perimental fields, with the sum of 100,000/., the inter- 
est of which, after my death, will be applied to the 
continuance of the investigations which have been car- 
ried on for so many years at Rothamsted." 



"LAWES' CHEMICAL MANURE COMPANY 

LIMITED.^' 

The prospectus has been issued of " Lawes' Chemical ^ 
Manure Company Limited.'' It states that tbe com- I 
pany is formed for the purpose of acquiring and carry- 
ing on the extensive business of Mr. J. B. Lawes. The 
capiUl is 600,000/., in 60,000 shares of 10/. each. For i 
the extensive plant, manufactories, freehold premises 
and -goodwill of the business, Mr. Lawes is to receive 
800,000/. The directors (most of whom are practically 
iiequainted with chemical manure manufacture) report 
that a strict investigation into the past year's trans- I 
mctioDS shows that Mr. Lawes' profits exceeded 68,000/. ' 
Ttm iACTMsiDg consumption of chemical nianures, [ 
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Fifth Annual Report of the Provost to the Trustees 
of the^eabody Institute of the city of Baltimore, June 
6, 1872. 

Constitution and Standing Rules of the Philosophical 
Society of Washington. 

Bulletin of the Imperial Society of Naturalists of 
Moscow. Nos. 8 and 4, 1871. 

Weekly Journal of Gardening and Botany for the 
year 1871, of the Society for the Promotion of Horti- 
culture in the Prussian States. 

g Thirteenth Annual Report of the Horticultural 
Society of Bremen, 1870. 

Agricultural Central Journal of Germany. Vol. 
XIX, No. 8. Berlin, August, 1871. 

Agricultural and Arboricultural Journal of the 
Prussian Provinces, Konigsberg. No. 18, April 1, 
1871, to No. 25, June 24, 1871. 

'* Trodii " of the Imperial Botanical Garden, St. Pe- 
tersburg. Vol. I, No. 1, 1871. 

From J. T. Loubat, The American Vinedressers' 
Guide, bv Alphense Loubat. New York, D. Appleton 
& Co., 1872. 

First Report of the Michigan State Pomological So- 
ciety. Lansing, 1872. 

Report on the Water Snpply of the City of Albany, 
submitted to the Albany Institute May 21, 1872. 

Wholesale Catalogue of Dutch Butbs and other 
fiowcring roots, from Grube & Nieuwland, No. 18 First 
street, New York. 

Journal of the Agricultural and Arts Association of 
Ontario, Toronto, 1872. 
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Report of the Carators of the University of Missouri, 
containing catalogue, announcements and other matter 
pertaining to the University. Jefferson City, 1872. 

Natural History and Scientific Book Circular. No. 8, 
1872, from William Wesley, 28 Essex street, Strand, 
London. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Williams' Harvesters ' 
manufactured hy the Williams Mower and Reaper Co., j 

Syracuse, N. Y. I 

I 

Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the South | 
Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical Society, held in : 
Columbia, November 8 and 9, 1871. Charleston, 1872. 

Journal of the Agricultural Society of New South 
Walei. Vol. IV., No. 8, June, 1872. 

• 

From Joel Munsell, Esq., Report and Collections of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Vol. VI, 
Madison, 1872. 

« 

List of Agricultural Colleges, Farmers' Clubs, and 
Agricultural, Horticultural and Pomological Societies, 
on the books of the Department of Agriculture June 1, 
1872. Washington, 1872. 

Memoirs of the Boston Society of Natural History. 
Vol. II, part I. No. 8. On the Osteology and Myology 
of Didelphy's Virginiana, by Elliott Cones, M.D. Vol. 
II, part II, No. 1. On the Development of Limulus 
Polyphemus, by A. S. Packard, Jr.. M D., and Vol. 
II, part II No. 2. Dencription of the Balsenoptera 
Mnsculus, in the possession of the Society, by Thomas 
D wight, Jr., M.D. 

Transactions of the Albany Institute. Vol. VII. 
Albany, 1872. 

Twenty-four copies of the Transactions of the Wis- 
consin State Agricultural Society. Vol. X, 1871. 
Madison, 1872. 

From the Agricultural Department of the University 
of Mississippi. Report on the Geology and Agriculture 
of the State of Mississippi. By Eug. W. Hilgard, Pb. D. 

Twenty copies of the Transactions of the Department 
of Agriculture of the State of Illinois, with Reports 
(Vom County and District Agricultural Organizations, 
for the year 1871. Springfield, 1872. 

Twenty popies of the Ninth Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture of the 
State of Michigan, for the year 1870. 

Thirty copies of the Sixteenth Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Maine Board of Agriculture, for the 
year 1871. Augusta, 1872. 

Ten copies of the Report of the Secretary of the 
Iowa State A (rricultural Society, for the year 1871. 
Des Moines, 1872. 

Twenty copies of the Twenty-sixth Annual Report 
of the Ohio Stote Board of Agrioultare, with an 



Abstract of the Proceedings of the County Asrictil- 
tural Societies, for the year 1871. Columbus, 1872. 

Results of a Series of Meteorological Observatiooi, 
made under Instructions from the Regents of the Uni- 
versity, at sundry Stations in the State of New Tork. 
Second series. Prepared from the original returns bj 
Franklm B. Hough. Albany, 1872. 

Agricultural and Aboricnltual Journal of the Prus- 
sian Provinces. Nos. 26, July 1, 1871, to 52. Decem- 
80. 1871. and 1, January 6, 1872, to 18, March 80, 1872. 
Konigsberg. 

Report of the Sessions of the Class of Mathematics 
and Physics of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Scienoe 
at Munich. 1871, part I and part II. 

Oversigt over det Kongelige Danske Videns-Ktber- 
nes Selskabs Forhandlinger og dets Medlemmers Ar- 
beider. No. 1, 1871. Copenhagen. "^ 

Journal of the Bavarian Agricultural Society at 
Munich, for the year 1871. Also the DomesUo iDd 
Agricultural Kalendar for 1872. 

Monthly Journal of the French National Acftdemv, 
Agriculture, Manufacture.^ and Commerce, and of the 
Society of Universal Sutistics. May, 1872. Paris. 

Journal do la Soci6t6 Centrale d'Agriculture of Bel- 
gium. April and May, 1872. Brusseli . 

The following have been donations to the Mutenm : 

Geradus Winans, Glenvillo, Schenectady county, 
N. T.; a powder horn and belt used during the refo- 
lutionary war. 

Adam A. Talsy, Princetown, Schenectady county, 
N. T.; specimens of timothy graas, growth <^ 1872. 

Greorge H. Niver, Coeymans, N. Y. ; Bpecimen of 
wood showing a peculiar growth. 

Captain Lucius Moody, Canton, St. Lawrence eoanty, 
N. T.; a crowbar made by the '' mechanics of Danne- 
mora" (prisoners at Clinton prison) ont of '^experiment 
iron'' from State ore, and presented by them to Silis 
Wright, when Grovemor,'and which after tho death of 
Mrs. Wright, became the property of Captain Moody. 
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OFFICERS FOR 18Ya. 

PrfftVifn/— BENJAMIN F. ANGEL, Geneseo, Liv- 
ingston COQDty. 

Yick-Presidemts. 

1st district — ^JoHN D. WiMO, 74 Beaver St., New 
York. 

2d district — ^Edwin Trornb, Millbrook, Dutchess 
county. 

Sd district — Danxkl Doncastbb, Albany, Albany 
county. 

4tli district-^FRANK D. Curtis, Charlton, Saratoga 
county. 

&th district — Jambs Gbddbs, Fairmount, Onondaga 
county. 

6th district^ALBXANDER S. Ditbn, Elmira, Che- 
mung county. 

7th district — ^Robbet J. Swan, Geneva, Ontario 
county. 

Sth district — ^William H. Pbndrt, Albion, Orleans 
county. 

Corruponding Secretary — Thomas L. Haeison, Mor- 
ley, St. Lawrence county. 

Recording Secretary — William H. Bogart, Aurora, 
Cayuga county. 

Treaeurer — Luthbe H. Tuckbe, Albany. 

Executive Committee — Adin Tuatbe, Jr., of Rens- 
selaer (P. 0., Uoosick Falls); Uabris Lewis, of 
Herkimer (P. O., Frankfort); Joseph Juliand, of 
Chenango (P. O , Bainbridge); Wheeler H. Bristol, 
of Tioga (P. O., Owego); William M. Holmes, of 
Washington (P. O., Greenwich); Isaac H. Cocks, 
of Queens (P. O., Old Westbury); John Manlet, of 
CatUrmugus (P. O., Little Valley); Chaelbs D. Mil- 
ler, of Ontario (P. O., Geneva). 

Ex-Presidents. 



Places at which the Fairs have been Held. 

1841, Syracuse; 1842, Albany; 1848, Rocliester; 
1844, Poughkeepsie; 1845, Utica; 1846, Auburn; 
1847, Saratoga; 1848, Buffalo; 1849, Syracuse; 1850, 
Albany; 1851, Rochester; 1852, Utica; 1858, Sara- 
toga; 1854, New York; 1865, Elmira; 1856, Water- 
town; 1857, Buffalo; 1858, Syracuse; 1859, Albany; 
1860, Elmira; 1861, Watertown; 1862. Rochester; 
1863, Utica; 1864. Rochester; 1865, Utica; 1866, 
Saratoga; 1867, Buffalo; 1868, Rochester; 1869, El- 
mira; 1870, Utica; 1871, Albany; 1872, Elmira. 



1841 Joel B. Nott, 1857 

1842 James S.Wttds worth, 1858 

1848 James S.Wadsworth, 1859 

1844 John P. Beekraan, 1860 

1845 Benj. P. Johnson, 1861 

1846 John M. Sherwood, 1862 

1847 George Vail, 1868 
1818 I^wis F. Allen, 1864 

1849 John A. King, 1865 

1850 Ezra P. Prentice, 1866 

1851 John Delafleld, 1867 
18.52 Henry Wager, 1868 
1858 Lewis G. Morris, 1869 
1864 William Kelly, 1870 

1855 Samuel Cheevor, 1871 

1856 Theodore S. Faxton, 1872 



Alonzo S. Upham, 
William T. McCoun, 
Abraham B. Conger, 
Benj. M. Huntington, 
George Geddes, 
Ezra Cornell, 
Edward G. Faile, 
James O. Sheldon, 
Theodore C. Peters, 
John Stanton Gould, 
Marsena R. Patrick, 
Thomas Hall Faile, 
Samuel Campbell, 
Solon D. Hungerford, 
Richard Church, 
Mllo Ingalsbe. 



Chemi$t to the Society — Charles H. Porter, M. D., 
Albany. 

Mechanical and Consulting Engineer — ^Henrt Wa- 
TBRMAB, Hudson. 

Consulting Veterinarian—Trof, JiUfES Law, M. R. 
T. C, Itbica. T 



State Agricvltnral Rmbis. 

The Office of the Society is in the Agricultural Hall, 
corner of State and Lodge streets, Albany; and all 
communications on business of the Society should be 
so addressed. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

Pursuant to amendment of the Constitution adopted 
at the Annual Meeting of 1872, the Annual Meeting 
will hereafter be held on the Wednesday succeeding 
the third Tuesday of January in each year, at the city 
of Albany. 

Annual Meeting of 1874, January 21st. 



^eto-^Sork Btatt Agricultural donetg. 



EXECUTIVE MEETING. 

Jttnuary 21, 1878.— Present, the President, Yice- 
Prekidents Thome, Doncaster, Curtis, Geddes and 
An^l; the Secretaries; the Treasurer (for part of the 
session) ; Messrs. Thayer, Swan, Juliand and Bristol^, 
of the Executive Committee, and Ex-Presidents Ku- 
riclt, Campbell, Church and Conger. A telegram, 
giving reasons for non-attendance, was received (torn 
Vice-President Diven. 

The occupancy of the Assembly Chamber during the 
etening of the day of tlio Annual Meeting was resigned 
in favour of the State Military Association. 

The Secretary presented the report of the Chemical 
Committee in relation to the analyses by Mr. Habir- 
Shaw of samples of guano purchased in New York by 
the Committee for that purpose, and on motion of Mr. 
Swan it was 

Ordered, that the report be published in the Journal, 
and that slip copies be furnished by the Secretary to 
the agricultural papers as soon as possible. 

Ex- President Gould was authorized to have draw- 
ings made of the internal structure of the various 
forage plants treated of In his work now in preparation 
for the Transactions of the Society, so as to show their 
appearance under the microscope. 

January 22. — Present, the members present at pre- 
vious meeting, and Vice-President Pendry. 

Mr. Lewis and Ex-President Conger were appointed 
R CommittM on •ttaja, tto. 
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Ex-President Church was appointed to confer with 
the officers of the State Military Association, with the 
view of preventing tlie concurrence in the future of the 
annual meetings of tlie Association and the Society, and 
subsequently reported tliat the change desired hod been 
made. 

Ex-President Conger presented a minute in relation 
to the death of Ex- President George Vail, and on 
motion it was ordered that the minute be entered upon 
the record of the proceedings of the Executive Com- 
mittee, that it be read at the Society's meeting this 
day, and that a copy be sent to Tliomas Vail. Esq., as 
roprescnt-ative of the family of the late Ex-President. 

The Secretary presented a letter from Dr. Asa Fitch, 
resigning the office of Entomologist to the Society, as 
follows : 

Salbm. N. Y.. Januanf 20, 1873. 

Executive Committee of the New Yotk State jSgricultitral 
Society: 

Grentlemen — Yon will please excuse me from further 
serving as Entomologist of the Society. 

There are a few of the insects which were destroyed 
by vermin in the Museum, which are yet remaining to 
be replaced. These I shall cxi»cct to furnish as soon 
as I can meet with specimens of them. 

A lameness, which for some days has rendered it 
impossible for me to endure a boot upon my foot, pre- 
Tents my attending the Annual Meeting. 

Respectfully yours, Asa Fitch. 

Whereupon, on motion of Ex- President Conger, it 
was 

JUtolved, That this Board, in severing the connexion 
which Dr. Fitch has maintained for a period of more 
than eighteen years with the Society as its Entomolo- 
gist, desires to record upon its minutes that this sever- 
ance results simply from the withdrawal of the appro- 
priation by the State, which constituted the only source 
of his scanty remuneration for valuable scientific ser\'- 
Sces. 

Me$olvedt That we rejoice in the opportunity which 
those years have afi\»rded Dr. Fitch of building up, in 
his department of natural history, a reputation for 
faithfkil and accurate investigation which will survive 
to other times. 

And it was ordered, that a copy of the foregoing 
resolutions be transmitted to Dr. Fitch. 



ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Society met in the Assembly Chamber in the 
Capitol, on Wednesday, January 22, 1873, at one 
o'clock p. M., the President, Milo Ingalsbe, of Washing- 
ton County, in the chair. 

The report of the Executive Committee was read by 
the Corresponding Secretary, as follows : 

Report or thc Executivc Committbc. 

The year Just closed has been for our State one of a 
somewhat exceptional character in its relations to the 
farmer. The season began with excetisive drought and 
low temperature, which prevailed until the latter part 
of the month of May. After that time, and until har- 
vest was somewhat advanced, there was abundance of 
both heat and moisture. The latter part of the harvest 
season was generally excessively wet, the rains being 
both heavy and frequent. The autumn was all that 
could be desired, and the change from that season to 
winter, though late, was sudden. The results of these 
peculiarities of the season, speaking for the State gen- 
erally, are, that we have had a very inferior crop of 
winter wheat and a large yield of spring-sown grains, 
a good deal diminished in value and enhanced in cost 



by a protracted and expensive harvest. The bay crop 
is a fair average; com a large and well-ripened crop; 
potatoes in many districts a light yield, with a good 
deal of loss by disease. To the grazier the season has 
been a most favourable one, and the dairy farmers have 
made a large product, a portion of which, however, 
was of inferior quality. 

To the Society the year 1872 is a memorable one 
from the fact that it has inaugurated the system 
towards which the policy of the Society has for some 
time been directed : the holding of its annual exhi- 
bitions at certain fixed points, upon grounds perma- 
nently set apart for the purpose, and with buildings 
of a permanent character. An act was passed by the 
Legislature at its last session, by which the Supervisors 
<»f the county of Chemung were empowered to raise by 
tax or by the issue of bonds the sura of fifty thoussnd 
dollars for the purpose of purchasing grounds and 
erecting buildings at Elmira for the State Fairs, upon 
certain conditions stipulated for, and which the Society 
agreed to, the chief points being that the Society 
should hold its fairs at Elmira at least once in three 
years for twelve years, and thereafter as frequently ss 
at any other one place in the State; that the gronods 
might be used for the county fairs in the years iu which 
they were not occupied by the State Society, and thai, 
upon the disuse of the same by the State Society, or 
in the event of its dissolution, the land should revert to 
the c<»unty. 

The Board of Supervisors having voted to raise the 
mondy, as authorised by the act of the Legislature, 
and their action having been confirmed by the people 
of the county by a large majority, at a special election 
held on the 14th of May, the Society entered into an 
agreement with the Board of Supervisors in the tenns 
already recited. A suitable plot of ground, about 21 
miles north of the city of Elmira. was bclected, and tlie 
purchase negotiated. Certain parties, however, inter- 
posed, and instituted legal proceedings to prevent the 
issue of the bonds of the county, and it was not until 
the last of June that the question was judicially 
decided, the acts of the Board sustained, and the bonds 
issued. Out of the proceeds of the bonds the sum of 
$20,500 was paid for fifty acres of land, and $29,600 
was handed over to the Society to be applied to the 
erection ol the buildings and other necessary fittings 
and improvement of the grounds. 

It was, of course, e\'ident that with no larger sum at 
command, though liberally supplemented out of the 
Society's own resources, the greatest economy would 
be necessary. The Society therefore instructed the 
architect employed to prepare plans for buildings of a 
very unpretending character, though neat and substan- 
tial. On the completion of the plans they were at once 
submitted to contractors, but in consequence of the 
|)erson to whom the contract was first awarded declin- 
ing to accept it, and of a second contractor abandoniuK 
the work after executing the papers, but before com- 
mencing operations, ansther vexatious delay ensued, 
and it was not until the 7th of August that the work 
was fairly begun. That it was completed so far that 
the buildings, though to a considerable degree deflcieot 
in construction, were yet available for the fair, is due 
to the energy of the contractor, Mr. Charles C. B. 
Walker, of Corning. 

The grounds lie on the west side of and adjoining 
the Erie Railway, and are bounded on the south by a 
wide avenue, and on the east by the new projected and 
partially opened avenue from Elmira to the village of 
Horseheads. The soil is gravel, of a very open charac- 
ter, and the surfkce somewhat undulating, on acoownt 
of which considerable outlay for grading ^vas required. 
The buildings consist of a row of 166 horse-9taUs on 
the north line of the property. Next south, and oa 
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the west side, between the railway and the track graded 
for the exhibitiuQ of horses, are 72 swine-pens in 8 
rows; then 108 sheep-pens in 4 rows. Kext come the 
stalls Tor cattle, viz., 40 bull-stalls in 2 rows, and 220 
stalls for cows, etc., in 6 rows. The poultry building, 
108x50 feet, comes next, and completes the range of 
buildings for live stock. 

The other exhibition buildings arc Machinery Hall, 
cruciform in plan, each arm being 50x48 feet, and hav- 
ing in all 12,000 feet of floor surface; Mechanics* Hall. 
201x54 feet; Farroors* Hall, 96x50 feet, and Floral 
Hall, 84x50 feet. There are also an octagon building, 
80 feet in diameter, fitted up as a ladies' waiting 
room; a police office, and a building containing the 
offices of the President and Superintendent and the 
basiness and ticket offices. 

All the buildings are of wood, with shingled roofs 
(excepting part of the roof of the office building, which 
ia of tin), and they are all painted of a neat, uniform 
colour. The poultry building and the four exhibition 
balls have trussed roofs of strong but simple design, 
and are lighted )iartly (Vom the roof. The grounds are 
encloeed by a picket fence, which so far has proved 
quite as satisfactory as the tight board fbnces usually 
built around our temporary grounds. To make the 
arrangements complete, there are yet required two 
more exhibition halls, one for stoves and the other for 
carriages, and a cottage for a keeper of the grounds. 
There will probably also be more stalls and pens needed 
at the next visit of the Society to Elmira, and a provi- 
sion of seats by the side of the horse course and else- 
where about the grounds wonld he a desirable addition. 
A good deal remains to be done also in grading, seed- 
ing, and planting. 

The Executive Committee have already In a public 
manner expressed their sense of the public spirit and 
liberality of the citizens of Chemung Gonnty, who have 
been the first to supply the Society with a permanent 
place of exhibition, and their return will beyond 
question be such as amply to justify the expense they 
hare incurred. 

The expense has also been x'cry great on the part of 
the Society — greater than could be justified by any 
eoBsidi^rations except those of the necessity and justice 
of providing structures and conveniences for the safety 
and favourable display of the valuable stock and goods 
of exhibitors; and the Committee have the great grati- 
flcation of recording the satisfaction with the arrange- 
ments in general almost unanimously expressed by the 
contributors to the show. It is not unre:isonable to 
expect that with suitable accommodations will come an 
increase of the number of exhibitors, and that the fairs 
will tbns be made at once more attractive and more 
useful. 

The exhibition at Elmira may fklrly be termed a 
very respectable one. The department of implements 
and machinery, of which a very fUU report has been 
published in the Society's Jonrnal, was extremely well 
filled, and contained a number of new inventions and 
adaptations. The show of farm and dairy products 
was a largo and good one. That in the horticultural 
department was noticeable for the very meritorious 
disiilays made by numerous amateur exhibitors. In 
the live stock classes the show of ttheep and pigs was 
remarkably good, the quality of the animals being very 
mperior and the classes generally well filled. The 
sliow of cattle, had all the animals entered been on the 
gronnd, would have been one of the best ever made at 
car State fairs, and notwithstanding the default of a 
number of breeders of repute whose entries appeared 
upon the catalogue, the numbers in most of the classes 
irere up to the average, with a good proportion of 
really first class animals. The show of horses was 
tex> gOKid in Uno olassea of breeding stocky bat la%riar 



in numbers and quality in those of harness and other 
work hor.Hes. The exhibition In general was satis- 
factory in every respect but that of attendance, which 
from various causes was much Itjss than might have 
buon expected. 

The reports of county and town societies and Farmers' 
Clubs, so far as yot received, indicate a generally satis- 
factory degree of prosperity. 

With the exception of the remarkable occurrence of 
influenza in an epizootic form, from which almost all 
the horses In the Northern States have suffered, there has 
been no serious loss by diseases among our flocks and 
herds duiiig the post year. There was at one time a 
suspicion that some cattle suffering from Texas fever 
had been brought into the State, but it was probably 
unfounded, at any rate no cases were definitely re- 
ported. The epizootic influenza which was first beard 
of in the neighborhood of Toronto and thence spread in 
a rupid but most capricious progress over the Middle, 
Eastern, Western and some of the Southwestern States, 
and is even at this time moving over the plains towards 
the Pacific coast, has not only caused serious loss to 
the farmer but seriously affected all classes and all 
interests. Though a well known disease, generally 
mild in ty|>e and happily requiring rather judicious 
care than a high degree of veteriuary skill for the treat- 
ment of the great majority of CJises, its cause and 
origin, indeed even the means by which it is propa- 
gated, are as yet obscnre It is to be hoped that the 
experience gained and the facte collected during this, 
probably the most serious and extended prevalence of 
the malady that has ever occurred, may enable the pro- 
fession to elucidate what is at present so mysterious. 

Complaint having been made to the Society that a 
largo quantity of iMulterated guano was being sold in 
the city of New York, the Executive Committee in 
May last entrusted the investigation of the matter to 
a competent sub-committee, and upon learning that 
such an investigation was contemplated, Mr. William 
M. Hablrshaw of New York, a professional chemist of 
high standing and holding the office of analyst to the 
chemical trade in that city, offbred his services to the 
Society gratuitously. It was considered best to obtain 
samples for analysis fk*om farmers, out of parcels pur- 
chased by them for actual use, but after a good deal of 
effort and correspondence it was found impracticable 
to do so. The Committee therefore caused purchases 
to be made of one bag of guano from each of ten dealers 
in the city, and sampler from these were submitted to 
analysis by Mr. Uabirshaw. The report will be pub- 
lished in the Society's Journal, and it is believed that 
the facts disclosed are such as to call for a prompt 
remedy. 

Two of the Ex-Presldcnts of the Society have died 
within the year. Mr. George Vail, of Troy, whose death 
occurred on the 7th of August last, had from age and 
infirmity retired for some years from active participa- 
tion in the affairs of the Society. He will be recorded 
in the history of American agriculture as one of the 
first to bring enterprise, judgment and capital to aid 
in the improvement of our live stock by importing and 
successfully breeding the highest type of Short Horns. 
Mr. Thomas Hall Falle, of New York, who died at 
Nice in the South of France, on the 13th Inst, was up 
to his last moment one of the most active as well as 
the most influential and most valued of the working 
members of the Society, and his sudden removal from 
its ranks in the height of his usefulness and vigour is 
not only an affliction but a calamity. 

Oa motion of Ex-Presldent Patrick, the report was 
accepted and adopted as the rei>ort of the Society to 
the Ijegislatnrc. 

The TfCASoror boii^ abficnt on account of the serious 
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illneas of his father, his report was read by the Secre- 
tary, as follows : 

Luther H. Tucker, TretuureTf in account with Thb 
New York Statb Agricultural Sociktt. 

Jan. 22« 1878. Dr, 
To receipts since last report, to wit : 

Annual memberships $572 00 

Life memberships 1 ,010 00 

State appropriation of last year 1 .706 25 

•* of this year 1,706 25 

State appropriation for entomologist •... 1,250 00 

Supervisors of Cliemung County 29,520 75 

Thomas Uall Faile, special premium .... 200 00 

James Vick, special premium 180 00 

Ticket sales at State Fair 18,958 15 

Other sources " 60167 

Interest account 1,484 98 

Miscellaneous receipts 78 01 

Total receipts of the year $52,168 01 

To cash and securities on hand per last 

report, Feb. 14, 1872 29.825 04 



$81,488 05 

Jan. 22, 1878. Cr. 

By payments since last report, to wit : 
Premiums, etc., at winter meeting, 

schedule A $198 57 

Premiums, etc., of previous years, B. . . . 222 25 

SaUiries and clerk hire.. C 4,542 82 

Incidental expenses, D 825 18 

PosUgos, E 846 01 

Library and museum, F 817 06 

Printing and stationery, G 754 58 

£ntomoIogical,vcterinaryandchcmical,H, 1,175 80 
Premiums, etc., at State Fair, Eimira, I, 8^878 42 
Expenses State Fair at Eimira, to wit : 
Services of superintendents, 

etc. $1,496 50 

Magistrates, detectives, po- 
lice, etc 720 00 

Gatekeepers, Uborers, etc . . 605 00 

Business office, etc 520 58 

Ticket office 825 00 

Forage bills 910 03 

Advertising bills 752 39 

Steam power, shafting, fit- 
tings, etc 1,458 94 

Refreshment, hotel, livery, 

and other bills 791 67 

Furniture, hardware, fittings, 

etc 871 61 

Freight bills 248 71 

Flags, stoves, fuel, and mis- 
cellaneous 807 06 

Total schedule K . . . . 9,002 49 

Eimira construction account, buildings 

and grading, L 88,417 78 

$64,170 86 
By cash and securities on hand 

at this date $28,817 69 

Deduct loan at Exchange B- k, 6,000 00 

17,817 69 



$81,488 05 



We, the undersigned, do hereby certify that we have 
examined the foregoing accounts, and compared the 
same with the vouchers therewith presented, and find 
ibe same correct, and that all the payments hf ve been 



accounted for; also that we have had exhibited to vs 
the securities above mentioned, and the bank book, 
showing the balance of funds aa stated. 
Albaht, Jan. 21, 1878. 

Adin Thatbr. Jr., > jiuditimg 
Jambs Gbdoes, 5 Commitiee, 
Kilo Inoalsbe, President. 
T. L. Uarisoh, Secretary* 

On motion of Mr. Edwin Thome, of Dntcbeas, the 
report was accepted. 

Ex-President Conger presented the minute adopted 
by the Executive Committee upon the death of Ex- 
President George Vail, and the same was read, as 
follows : 

Minvtb 

Upon the death of Ex Preiident Oeorge Vail, nresented, 
by order of tbo Executive Committee, to the New York 
State Agricoltaral Society, at the Annoal Meeting, Jan- 
uaiy 22d, 1873, by Ex- President Abraham B. Conger. 

The Executive Committee, with the deepest regret, 
enter upou their record the death of Mr. George Vail, 
an Ex-President of the Society, and who had survived 
all but one of his predecessors in that office 

He died full of years and ripe in the esteem of his 
associates in this Board. His neighbours and fellow- 
citixens in an adjacent city have uniformly, and with 
great unanimity, added their testimony to that which 
the members and officers of this Society have rendered 
to the high probity of his life and the marked benevo- 
lence of his character. Of the Society of Friends, by 
birth he illustrated in other relations and in his life 
duties the noble sentiment taught him in his youth, of 
good will toward his fellow men. 

Thirty-five years ago he turned aside f\rom the busy 
routine of commercial pursuits to look, as he might find 
opportunity, after the culture of a farm purchased at 
that time. His enthusiasm, stimulated by his success 
in the cultivation of his crops, prompted his introduc- 
tion into this State of the first Short Horns iniported 
from the renowned herd of the late Thomas Bates. 
These animals attracted great attention and did much 
good, and naturally led to tlie subsequent importatioft 
of the choicest and most costly specimens of this trite 
of cattle. 

In the year 1847, Mr. Tail was elected President of 
this Society, and discharged the dnties of that office 
with appropriate fidelity and dignity. His term of 
office, which gave the first fair of the Society t<i Sara- 
toga, was marked by the singular and deeply lamented 
occurrence of sudden death to the orator selected to 
deliver the annual address, after its preparation and 
before its delivery. The orator was Silas Wright, so 
beloved and distinguished in all his relations in life, 
public and private, that his name ever bears fresh laa* 
rels. The oration was. by special request and the unani- 
mous judgment of the Society in the choice of hb sub- 
stitute, r^ by the Honourable John A. Dix, who filled 
his chair in the United States Senate, and is his pres- 
ent successor in the gubernatorial honours of this State. 

At the close of his Presidency, Mr. Vail served, as is 
our custom, for five years as an active member of tbe 
Executive Committee, and manifested his hearty inte- 
rest in tbe welfare of our Society to the last. 

Those have been pleasant recollections of tbe early 
days of this Society, when with Wadsworth, Beekman, 
King, Johnson, and others of the old regime, this rete- 
ran in our ranks joined, as his health permitted, in our 
annual meetings and autumnal gatherings, with hm 
juniors in service and in years. And now that we shall 
see him no more, we rejoice to know that his usefnl and 
happy life terminated so serenely. He has been gath- 
.ered to his fatl^rv : Ws wv\^ of bi^pevoleQ^ servico 
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the beriUge of his family aod of his cherished associ- 
lies in beneficent enterprise. 

Od motion of £x-Pre8!dent Geddes, it was 
Ruolvtd. That the New York State Agricultural 
Society has heard with deep regret of the death of 
Thomas Hall Failo, Ex-President, at Nice, France, on 
the 18th inst. 

That, impressed with a sense of his valuable and 
earnest work for the Society, and of liis eminent char- 
acter, thb Society will cause a suitable memorial to be 
prepared and published, and that Ex-President Conger 
be requested to perform this service. 
On motion of Ex-President Conger, it was 
RiBolwtd, That a committee, to consist of three mem- 
bers from each judicial district, to be selected by the 
members present from the district, be appointed for 
the purpose of nominating officers for the ensuing year, 
and also, if they see fit, to recommend the place for 
holding the Annual Fair. 

Whereupon, upon the nomination of the members 
present from the several districts, the Committee was 
sppoiuted, and retired for deliberation, and returning, 
reported by their Chairman, the Hon. Abrnham B. 
Conger, the following list of officers : 

Pretidentf 

BENJAMIN F. ANGEL, of Livingston. 

Vice'Pre$idenh. 

Ist district John D. Wino, of New York. 

2d district Edwih Thorne, of Dutchess. 

3d district Daniel Doncaster, of Albany. 

4th district Frank D. Curtis, of Saratoga. 

6(h district James Geddes, of Onondaga. 

6th district Alexander S. Diyen, of Chemung. 

7th district Robert J . Swan, of Seneca. 

8th district William H. Pendrt, of Orleans. 

Corre s ponding Secretarjf — ^Thomas L. Harisom, of 
St. Lawrence. 

Recording Sec^f — William H. Boo art, of Cayuga. 

Treatvrer — Luther U. Tucker, of Albany. 

Exeentirt Commitiee — Adin Thater, Jr , of Rensse- 
laer; Harris Lewis, of Herkimer; Joseph Juliand, of 
Chenango; Wheeler 0. Bristol, of Tioga; William 
M. Holmes, of Washington; Isaac H. Cocks, of 
Qaeens; John Mamlet, of Cattaraugus; Charles D. 
Miller, of Ontario. 

And, a ballot being had, the officers so nominated 
were nnaniniously elected. 

The committee further reported that they recom- 
mended Albany as the place for holding the Annual 
Cattle Show and Fair. 

E. Lewis Sturtevant, M. D., of South Framingham, 
Mass., read a paper, entitled. The Claims of the Ayr- 
riiire Cow upon the Dairy Farmer, and thereupon the 
thanks of the Society were voted to Dr. Sturtevant for 
his interesting paper, and a copy was requested for 
pablication in tlra Journal and Transactions. 

X. A. Willard, Esq., of Little Falls, read a paper upon 
the production of milk, and on motion, the thanks of the 
Society were voted for the same, and a copy was request- 
ed for publication in the Journal and Transactions. 

The Society then took a recess until half-past seven 
o'clock. 

7^ p. M. The Society re-assembled at the Agricul- 
tural Hall. 

The President delivered his annual address, and at 
the conclusion thereof introduced the newly elected 
President, Mr. Benjamin F. Angel, of Livingston, who 
assumed the chair. 

On motion, it was 

Buolvtd, That the thanks of the Society are ten- 
dered to IGlo logiUabe, Esq., for his valuable serrictt 



during the past year in the office of President, and also 
for his excellent address just delivered, and that he be 
requested to furnish a copy for publication. 

Charles A. Goessman, Ph. D., Professor of Chem- 
istry in the Massachusetts State Agricultural College, 
K*ad a paper, entitled, '^ The Fertilization of Farm 
Lands, with Reference to Commercial Manures," and, 
on motion, the thanks of the Society were voted to Pro- 
fessor Goessman for his very able and instructive essay, 
and a copy was requested for publication in the Jour- 
nal and Transactions. 

The Secretary read a paper contributed by A. F. 
Liautard^ M. D.. President of the New York College 
of Yetermary Surgeons, on the recent epizootic influ- 
enza, and the results of his observations, as prepared 
for publication in the report of the Board of Health of 
the City of New York, aud. on motion, the thanks of 
the Society were voted to Dr. Liautard for his contri- 
bution. 

The Society then adjourned. 

EXECUTIVE MEETING, NEW BOARD. 

January 28. 1878. — Present, the President, Vice- 
Presidents Doncaster, Curtis and Geddes; the Secre- 
taries; Messrs. Thayer and Juliand of the Executive 
Committee, and Ex-Presidents Patrick, Church and 
Ingalsbe. 

On motion of Mr. Thayer, it was 

JU9olvedf That the corresponding Secretary be 
designated as the acting Secretary ot the society, 
with the same salary and allowance for clerk as last 
year, and that the salary of the Treasurer be the same 
as last year. 

On motion of Vice-President Geddes, it waa 

Re$olvedi That Colonel H. Bowen be appointed Gen- 
eral Superintendent, and that his compensation be ten 
dollars per day during and at the time of the fair, and 
five dollars per day at all other times when employed 
on business of the Society, his travelling aud other 
expenses to bo paid in all cases. 

On motion of Ex -President Church, it was 

Ordered, that a committee be appointed to examine 
into the expenses of the fairs, and to report whether 
and how the same can be reduced ; and the President 
appointed as such committee Ex-President Church and 
Messrs. Thayer and Juliand. 

On motion, it was 

Ordered, that the memorial of Ex-President Kelly, 
prepared by Grcnoral Patrick, be publinhcd in the 
Transactions, and that not exceeding 600 copies be 
printed in pamphlet form. 

On motion, Ex-President Church, Vice-President 
Geddes and the corresponding Secretary were consti- 
tuted a committee on the care and improvement of the 
Elmira fair grounds and buildings, with full power. 

On motion, the President, Vice-President Wing and 
the Treasurer were appointed the Financial Committee. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved t That the Financial Committee be and are 
hereby authorized to sell such of the securities held 
by the society, either registered or otherwise, as they 
shall think proper. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That Luther H. Tucker, Treasurer, be and 
is hereby authorized and empowered to receive the 
interest upon the registered United States bonds held 
by the society, as the same shall from time to time 
biecomo due. 

On motion, it was 

Ordered, That the President and Secretary receive 
the reports of the Judges at the winter exhibition, and 
revise the same, and that the Secretary thereupon pay 
the premiums awarded. 

A^jouroed. 
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EXECUTIVE MEETING. 

F^ruary, 7, 1873. — Present, Mr, Thayer, of the Ex- 
ecutive Cummittee; the Secretaries and Ex-Preaident 
Ingalsbe. 

Letters and excnaea for non-attendance, were re- 
ceived from the Prenident, Vice-Presidents Curtis, 
Ccddcs and Sivan; Messrs. Juliand and Holnica. of the 
Executive Committee, and Ex-Presidents Patrick and 
Csmipbell. 

The Secretary presented the report of the Com- 
mittee appointed at the meeting of the Executive 
Committee, on the 4th day of October, 1872, in rela- 
tion to the contract for the buildings and other work 
on the Elmira Fair grounds, as follows : 

Utica, Jamtary 29, 1878. 
To the Executive Committee of the New York ^ale 
JIgricuUvral Society : 
Your Committee met this day, and after looking o\*er 
Mr. Walker's books and accounts, we have agreed to 
pay him five thousaiid dollars in settlement of his 
account, which amotmt he agrees to take. 

Signed. S. Cahpbkll, 

William M. Holmes, 
RoBBBT J. Swan, 

Committte. 

Which report was accompanied by an undertaking, 
signed by Mr. Chnrl s C. B. Walker, to accept the sum 
of Hre thousand dollars in full of all claims against the 
Society. 

Whereupon, on motion of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, it was 

kewlvedj That the report of the Committee on the 
Elmira building.^ be accepted, and the settlement of 
the claims of Mr. Charles C. B. Walker in relation to 
the work and erections at Elmira, proposed by the 
Committee and agreed to by Mr. Walker, be and is 
hereby approved and confirmed. 

Retohedf That the Treasurer be and is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay the sum of five thousand 
dollars to Mr. Charles C. B. Walker, in AiU of all 
claims by him agjilnst the Society. 

Adjourned. 

PREMIUMS AWARDED AT WINTER MEETING, 

JANUARY 28, 1878. 

Apples. 

10 varieties, first premium. George W. Bender, 

New Scotland $5 

10 varieties, second premium, J. J. De Forest, 

Duanesburgh 8 

1 variety, first premium, J. J. De Forest, 

Duanesburgh, '* King of Tompkins county " . . 5 

1 variety, second premium, G. W. Bender, New 

Scotland, " Northern Spy " '. . . . . Trans. 

Peaks. 

Collection of winter pears, first premium, Ell- 

wauger & Barry, Rochester, 45 varieties*. . . $10 

Collection of winter pears, second premium, O. 

B. Gridlcy, Deansvilie, 10 varieties 6 

1 variety, first premium, O. B. Gridley, Deans- 
vilie, *' Lawrence " 6 

* The varieties included in this very fine collectloii, were 
the following : 

Abbe Kdonards. Colnnibia. 

Hqzv Sansparcil. Doyenne Kose. 
Baylor. " du Cercle. 

Benrre d'Aremberg. " d* Alencon. 

'• Griad'HIver. " Sieolle. 

Bergaxnot Koval d'Hlver. *' Goubanlt 

Beurre Languer. Dr. Capron. 

** Millet Epine Dumas. 

Black Worcester. JSaster Bevganiot. 

Beurre Easter. Grmad MogoL 



CHEMICAL COMMITTEE'S REPORT ON 

GUANOS. 

To the Executive Committee rftht New York 8taU Agri- 
cultural Society : 

The undersigned; having been appointed a Chemical 
Committee, under the resolution of the Esecutire 
Committee, passed May 4, 1872, and instructed to 
obtain samples of guanos sold at retail in the city of 
N-cw York, and to have them analyzed by Mr. William 
M. Uabirshaw. analyst to the chemical trade of that 
city, who had offered his services to the Society for 
this investigation, respectfully report : 

That they caused to be inircbascd, of each of the 
dealers and firms named below, one bag of guano, at 
the dates and prices below stated, and numbered tlie 
same as below, the same numbers being referred to in 
the analyses given in this report. 

1872. 

Aug. '6. 1— Robert C. Reeves, 185 and 187 

Water St., 1 bag guano, 170 lbs., $6 37 

Aug. 9. 2— E. H. Reeves & Co., 184 and 196 

Water St., 185 lbs. guano 6 94 

Aug. 6. 8— Docntur & Coxe, 197 Water St., 

179lb9. guano. 8| cts 6 72 

Aug. 9. 4— Geo.Ricardo,195 WaterSt., Ibag 

guano, 178, at 85 6 67 

Aug. 6. 6— Vandcrbilt Bros., 28 Fulton St., 1 

Bg. Pu. guano. 162, 8J 6 07 

Aug. 6. 6— John Moore. 193 Front St., 1 bog 

guano, 161 6 04 

Aug. 6. 7— E.A.Recves.58and60CourtIaDdt 
St , 1 bag No. 1 Peruvian guano, 
197 lbs., at 4 cts 7 88 

July 23. 8— R. U. Allen 8c Co., 189 and 191 
Water St., 1 bag guano, 170 Iba., 
at 4 cts 6 80 

July 26. 9— Chapman & Van Wyck, 170 Front 

St., 1 bag No. 1 Peruvian guanc, 
168 lbs., at $75 6 30 

Aug. 9. 10— Geo. E. White, 160 Front St., 1 
bag No. 1 Peruvian Chincha, 180 
lbs., at 4 cts 7 30 

That these purchases were all made by Mr. Cocka, 
of your Committee, and shipped to his farm at Old 
West bury, L. I., by railroad. 

That fur purpo&es oC comparison your Committee 
obtained of Messrs. Ilobsou, Hurtado & Co., the agents 
of the Peruvian Government in New York City, a bag 
of Guanape guano, numbered 11, and of the MaaJiattan 
Manufacturing and Fertilizing Company a bag of their 
nitrogenized superphosphate, sold under the name of 
Phospliatic Blood Guano, numbered 12 in this report. 

That the several bags so purchased were conveyed to 
the residence of Mr. Cocks as speedily and directly as 
possible, and there carefully sampled by your Com- 
mittee, the samples put into sealed glass jam, and 
numbered I to XII (I to 12) as above, and delivend 
to Mr. Habirshaw for analysis. 

That on the 2l8t of October they received the report 
and analyses of the said twelve samples from Mr. Habir- 
shaw, as follows : 

Haddington. River's Thorny Beurre 

Home wood (Gen Taylor). d'Arembenr. 

Jones Seedlinr. St. Germain (Prince's). 

Josephine de Malines. St Germain. 

Hericart de Thuin'. Sageret. 

Tjeon le Clerc de L*avaL Sonvenir d'Espereu. 

Louis Vilmorin. Tarqnin. 

La QulnUnye. Tbereae Knmps. 

Passe Crassane. Van Boren. 

PrevosL TlcarofWinkfleld. 

Pofro de Herts. White's ScedU&g. 

Pound. Wiilennos. 

ItaUay. * Winter Kelis. 
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liave bccD $76.30 fur piircliase or ismples, aod lliat UH'lr 
■ icount tor tile latna lias been paid by iha Treaaunr. 
Iso SB travelling e:i|tens«9 of Mr. Guuld, out j-cl iwid. 
Albamt, Januarf 21, 187S. 

JoHH Stanton Gould, 
Uaac H. Cocks, 

Commit let. 
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For the purpose of showing liow largely the leveral 
•imples vary lii valiie. we s]i]>uD(l Iho rullowing result* 
oT a compuUtion, in which it was assumed that the 
nine of nitrogen ii IT cents in gold per ponnd, and of 
phosphoric acid 10 ccnlx in gold per pound, and that 
■'".iient! «hon!d be taken into account, 
thns computed fur each ol' the aampliM 
or 2000 pounds, and ore (in gold) at 
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' tbrcKoing report, a letter hia 
WekTotSew York, cnnnocled 



lo hn«e been I'rom tlw cargo orilie " Anrtrew Jt . 

that tliU CBr8»> wa« of pourur uaalitv tiiiu lunal witli rnauo 
Imported, lu this was, direct ifoni the Ulilncha iBlaniTs. In 
coiiflrmntlon of Ibis stalemenl, and also lo ahour Ibat Ur. 
Hnbiraliaw's analysis b eoutlnnvd by Uie Bnlweqnent uialy- 
sLs of I'ror. C. r. Chandler, the fbUouing lotler Ihnu tlie 
agents aftlie FerDTlaa Govcnunenl in appcaded : 

New Yohk, ftbruiniiU, 1873. 
T. L. QabiSOH, Esq., fW, Sec. -Vmt IWt SltittAgrlailluTal 



laled Veb.x 

regard lo the aualysis of the en 
Johuson" trom the Cblncha Islands, re 
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ipe on arrirai, and wiileh ia 
the Chlncnn that flumerB prefer It to 
er price they nay for It. 
1 as well BB the cnilnontlr fUr.desling 
ini whom this ^ano was nbtalnod. were 
a rare instance of the "Andrew John- 
incha guano not proving of standard 
I MesBre, R. II. Allen a Co. nad llesarB. 
■\ are among those who liaie boIiI only 
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pare gnauo, as obtained Tram 

entitled to that also of^ those who deal wi 
vlan gnanoi either Chlncha or Gaanajje. 

We have rend the printed report made to jonr Society by 
the Committee apiHUnted lo report on " Goano, na sold in 
New York," and have to thank t>ie New York State Agrlcnl. 
loral Sooisty for cipoaing therein the A-anda practiced hy 
the several parties professing lo sell pnre Psrarlan gnano. 

o*Co., 
ncian gnano. 



ON THE FERTILIZATION OF FARM LANDS 
WITH REFERENCE TO COMMERCIAL FER- 
TILIZERS. 



. M2.3i 



Ve desire to be clearly nnderetood timt these results, 
at regsrda valne, are given merely for Ihe rake of 
enabling persons who may take an interest in Ilie hub- 
Jeet, to compare the rcaaUa above given, and that it ia 
not intended hy your Coniniitteo to asierC thai Ihe 
asiDined standard or method orcoiiipiitation is correct; 
■till less that the (Ignres given rcpreMnt Ihe true or 
•VCD the approximate value to the farmer of the Mveral 

Tow CoaaUtfc ftirtlior report that (bclr eipeiwci 



One of llie most Important features in Iho present 
maiiagement of farnis is the general and exlettsivo nse 
of Ihe commercial, cciitcentrated ferlllizers. Their 
meiitsareao well eilablislied. that a rational, intensive 
system of fHrming is thought impracticable without 
their assislxnco — iHirllciilarly when it Is propoaed to 
apply them in connection wilh barnyard maoiire and as 
a correction oniaconiiiosition. 

It is but thirty years ago that the mineral consliln- 
enli of plants were still looked upon as being merely of 
incidental occurrence, and without any essential bear- 
ing 00 the development of the plants which contained 
tiiem. Our views concerning this question have since 
completely changed. A few words insy state the csnse 
of that change. Numcroua and morn exact chemical 
analytes of Iheaabe* of plants, which acoumulated dar- 
ing tbe beglii&tag of tbe preaeut cratnif , began bjr de* 
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grecs to engage the atientioa of the scientific investi- 
gatora. In comparing the ash constituents of the 
different plants, they soon noticed that certain mineral 
elements wei-e present in a more or less conspicuous 
proportion in every plant. The general occurrence of 
these substances led subsequently to the quite natural 
assumption, that their presence miglit be necessary for 
the performance of some physiological process during 
the growth of the plant. *Actual experiments, insti- 
tuted under well defined circumstances, for the purpose 
of testing that view, proved quite conclusively that a 
certain kind and a certain amount of mineral elements 
are indispensable to the complete development of a plant 
through all its stages of life, and that in case its own 
ash -constituents are not supplied, the plant may come 
to blooming, 3'et it will not produce a perfect seed. To 
Professor Justus vou Liebig. before all others, belongs 
the credit of pointing out these reUtions Even the 
VLse of guano was first urged by him, in 1840, on the 
strength of his analytical results, and its si>eclal vir- 
tues as a fertilizer argued at a time when not one pound 
of guano liud been used on the farms of Europe. Alex- 
ander von Uumboldt's report (1814) concerning the 
guano-beds upon the Ghincha Islands, etc., and its use 
by the Peruvians, had passed by unnoticed. In citing 
this inntance, I need not to mention that I am fully 
aware of (he well-authenticated statements, that the 
manure of fowls was already highly valued some thou- 
sands years ago by the ancient Romans, and that wood 
ashes, g)'psum, bones, lime, marl, and other mineral 
substances have been used more or less eflTectually In 
the agricultural industry previous to the period I re- 
ferred to aboi'e; yet it will be conceded that their 
essential relations to plant-life, as we understand them 
to-day, was not known. 

The successful introduction of the commercial min. 
eral fertilizers for agricultural purposes. Is one of the 
striking Illustrations of the Infiuence and the value 
which exact modes of inquiry with well-defined ques- 
tions have over mere experimenting without a desira- 
ble previous correct appreciation of the agencies and 
the principles Involved In the operation. The true 
progress in agriculture can, in almost every instance, 
be proved to be the result of the application of such 
rational modes of Investigation as every branch of nat- 
ural and physical science has sanctioned In Its own field 
of Inquiry. To begin with a careful analysis has pro%'ed 
to be. here as elsewhere In ex(»erimental sciences, the 
safest and most economical course to secure a desirable 
foundation for synthetical attempts. The recent im- 
provements in the general farm management do not 
consist In the introduction of some particular new 
system; for, to keep up the fertility of the soil un- 
der cultivation, by fallow and the rotation of crops; 
to use irrigation and drainage; to enrich one portion 
of the farm lands at the expense of another, by keep- 
ing a certain proportion of meadows to secure manure 
for the grain lands;* or to fertilize the surface soil at 
the expense of the subsoil ; or to raise deep-rooting 
plants, as the lupine, esparsette, Incerne, beet roots or 
red clover, etc., for feeding purposes and in the inter- 



* The relative i>roportion of pbosphorlo acid and potassa 
in the prodnce or meadow lands is one of the former to fonr 
of the latter. In that of grain prodnciox lands, one to one 
in the case of wheat and one to two in the case of Indian 
eoru. 8,000 pounds of hay (first and second crop) contain— 

Nitrogen 26.2 

Total ash 183.8 

Pntassa W.a 

Lime 16.4 

Magnesia 6.6 

Phosphoric acid 8.2 

Snlpharic acid 6.8 

SUifiioacid 89.4 

-iroy.] 



terest of fertilization,— are all time-honoured modes of 
operation of over more than a thousand years' standing. 
What we claim as the real progress consists In the 
more efficient use of .their best features. 

Their repeated, complete failures in former ages, 
were but a natural consequence of the state of infor- 
mation, and due to the want of suitable means to gaio 
a deeper insight into their peculiar mode of action. The 
intelligent farmer of the present day has greatly im- 
proved his ch nccs of success by calling on the scieo- 
tific investigators in every department of natural and 
physical science to aid him in his varied and compli- 
cated field of operation. The best experimental re- 
sources of to-day have served as guides in drawing 
more correct deductions and finding thus more reliable 
means. To study tlie growth of our farm plants under 
simple and well knoivn circumstances in the vegetation 
house and upon the experimental field, and to control 
the results thus obtained oirefully in their various re- 
lations by means of the balance in the laboratory, has 
greatly improved our chances of arriving at a more 
rational interpretation of agricultural f^cts than when 
noticed under more or less complicated conditions in 
the usual course of farm operations. Leaving here the 
improvements of farm implements out of consideration, 
we can safely assert that the attainment of better results 
in agricultural o|>eration8 is mainly due to a better 
knowledge regarding the relations of the life of tlie 
plants to the soil, to the air and to the water, and the 
various reactions of these three agencies upon each 
other, besides a due appreciation of the mutual depend- 
ence of the animal and the plant life in ordinary farm 
management. Modem, rational apiculture recognizes 
as Its basis the necessity of a strict restitutioe to the 
soil of those substances which the crops have abstracted. 
To prove the existence of these relations, and to learn 
how to comply with their requirements, is the work of 
the scientific investigations of the present generation. 
There is no opposition to any particular system; each 
farmer is left to choose an agricultural industry best 
adapted to his natural and personal resources; yet all 
are restricted by one common rule — they have to com- 
ply with the unalterable relation which exists be- 
tween demand and supply — for each plant, although in 
its own peculUr way, tends to exhaust the soil sooner 
or later. 

The rapid and extensive Introdnetlon of the commer- 
cial mineral fertilizers is the best practical acknowl- 
edgment, although frequently unconsciously gi%en, on 
the part of the practical farmer regarding his belief in 
the usefulness of a scientific inquiry in his domain. 
The use of these concentrated fertilizers has fairly 
revolutionized the agricultural industry. They have 
proved, whenever Judiciously used, a most proifitahle 
investment. A new era may be dated from the time 
of their introduction, for the farmer finds his field 
of industry less restricted than formerly; he is more at 
liberty to choose his crops with reference to his mar* 
keti, and farming tends thus to be more remunerative. 
Their importance cannot be over-estimated as long as 
farmers still allow a fair portion of their home ferti- 
lizers to waste, and as long as the sewage question of 
our centres of social life remains practically unsolved. 
The special character of many of these artificial ma- 
nures favours, frequently, specific results of growth 
which renders them indispensable for the production of 
special crops for industrial purposes. They ma}** there- 
fore be nsed in the interest of the qutrntthf and the 
quality of crops. 

In the following pages I propose to present — 

Fint. — A few ideas concerning the fertilization of 
farm lands with reference to the use of commercial fer- 
tilizers, and 

StCDni.— A short description of the recently hitro- 
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Tbe btroynrd muiiire ii qiilto dctervcdlr itliU the 
noia rurtiliier in unliuarf fUrm u[Nirutlo>ui ytit its 
pacTiliar VHhiH ituM tu-dnf idod! in iU beneflctnl intlii* 
cocc ou Iho iiliyilcAl contliliuD o( Llis suil, thnn in its 
ettrci on tbo cLuiuical uuuiiiosiiiui) ur Uiu littler. 
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Being belter informed cnueerninK tbo Tequirementx 
of * comiilete manure, wc know ihiit burnyurd luimurs 
— althongh one of the most compllculcd ut our ooiiinion 
lertiliiers — cnn ci«lm only in exceptiunal cues tli&t 
title. lit eoiii{i'>Htion depends mninly un Iho kioU uf 
food comnroed and on the nalnre of the aulMtance nsed 
(be 11)0 absuriitioa of the aninal lecrellonn; it* flint 
COM de|ienda un the |)r[ce of ibe Tann proiluce turned 
K> arcotint for its iirodiiciion, and ila coDimercii^ value 
Tariea widely In different locaUiien. Wlierever tli« 
farmer tells a portion of tbe |irodnctiont of hit indus- 
try without replacing their ash cunMilnenls—eiiher Ir 
nmo initablo rurni of f>H>d for Mm live tlueh.oriti 
eqniralent in the forni of some corres[ionding Rtrtili^or 
— ha cannot prerorit his bernjard ninnnre becoming, 
for hit oirn tyttem of farming, liy dvgrcetan inelllciuiil 
ftmiJizcr; fur it will no lungor contain all the vie- 
mrnta in such a proportEun n.1 lilt erupt, fur n complete 
reproduction, require. A change In the ferlitizi:r 
equal to a change in Ihe coin|>09itinn of lite soil, p 
ticniariy tliut portion of it which alone counts in the 
pMdnctiun of ihu ne»t crop. This ch.iiige may be but 
slight in one year, yet tt wilt surely acquire aorions 
prupc'rtiuni in th* Conrte of time. Tlie present con- 
dition of numerous farms In this and iilhnr countries, 
ramishess plain illustritiun of that faet. Meadow lauds, 
fallow, rotation ot crops, superior mcclianicul prepurn- 
tinfi of the buil. In fiirt, ntl those modes of treatment 
which aim M a llmi/ly dcvolopiiioiit of the luient natural 
resunrcirs of Ibe soil, can, even under the iii'Mt favour- : 
able condition, only more or luns delay the time of its 
agricnlliiral «<chan9tion; thiiy cannot prevent that 
nllimate result. To count, in ca«e of intt-nsiie faim- 
ing to any extent, on an efHcient supply of mineral 
pfcutt fiod, by meani of the dislntegratliin of the soil, 
hu proved to be oue of iIm most unuertain factors for 
farm calculations. 

The coni-eniraled commercial rbrtitliori rnrolth an 
excellent means of correcting tbe com)K>Hitlon of the 
barnyard manure obtained under any Kvi-iuin of fanning, 
ud of th II ■ milking it acumpletefertiii^er for tlie cro|>s 
voder cuttlratiun. The kind of fortilixer a fanner 
OBlht to bK7 it btMt iMToed ft«m tlw aumpadtuia oT 
2 



tho articles he tells;* he ought. IliRrefure, to make 
lilniioif somewhat acquainted with their general char* 
ncter. There is uo safiT guide th;in the clienilcaf 
aniilysis of the crops produced, by wliicli the qnenIloD 
shull tw decided, of re:itoriiig to Ihe soil what the 
crupi hare absurbt-d. It ix quite ciistumary, upou 
large farms In Eurojie. to keep a bouk account con- 
cerning Ihe kind aud the amount of plant fgod 
abstracted fn>ra the lands under cultivation, and its 
Bubwqiient niovenieiits. The raliunal manager of a 
fsmi considers tho ready plant food the capital be lias 
tu put uu interest; on iti fair return depends his pecu- 
niary snccess. The beneBcial rosiilts produced by a 
liberal use of commercial fertilizers in support of barn- 
j-ard manure, are b««t iilustraicit by Ihe largo cru|>s 
KO froqucnlly obtained in Enstand, and elsewhere in 
Europe, where that iirnclico widely prevails. 

I bore call ottcutiun to an observation quite gen- 
erally madii In former ages, as well as in our time, 
namely, that In cultK-ating tlie grain crops with the 
excln-ive assistance of frirnyard manure, flrat the 
yield of grain declined, and Ilicn that oTthe straw; and 
in case of high manuring, that the yield of the straw 
increased and tho grain declined until Anally the whole 
cnip agricullu rally failed. The wheat crop flrst showed 
ibiaio feat It res, and the remaining crops are more or 
less tending in Ihe some direction. This peculiar re- 
sult lias found iit explanation in the InBnence which 
the universal practice uf selling the grain crops has on 
Ibe soil turned to account for their production. Careful 
eAnminalions of the seeds of all our cereals have re- 
ve.ilcd tlie fact tlint these seeds contain an uniisnal 
proportion of phosphoric acid, at compared with the 

Wheat grain, 0.82 parts photphorle acid. 



Indian 



ngrai 



0.28 
'. 0,85 



Indian corn ttalks and leaves, 0.3S " 

In selling tlie grain, from twn-lhirdt to four-Snbt of 
the phosphoric acid ab.'ttractod from tbo soil it lost for 
the nB.\t crop, and so year aner year. Considering, at 
the same time. Iliat this acid is but sluwly rendered 
soluble by natural agencies, the lln»l results cannot be 
doubtful. Coiitiiiuud consumption, without ao adequate 
restitution, directly or indirectly, means exhaustion of 
that cumpounil, oveu tn the most favoured localities. 
The straw found still, for some time, its sufficient sup- 



Lil pounds or air-dry m 



trvtrj 
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ply of phosphoric acid,, yet left but little over for the 
formation of grain. The general condition of farm 
lands, regarding their present reduced store of active 
phosphoric acid, alone accounts for the rapid and uni- 
versal endorsement of the phosphatic fertilizers, as 
bones, super-phosphates, etc., for it is contrary to the 
teachings of recent exact experimental inquiry to 
ascribe to phosphoric acid a particular virtue over any 
other essential article of plant food, as potassa, lime, 
magnesia, sulphuric acid, carbonic acid, water, and 
some suitable nitrogen comi)ound. Our information 
concerning the requirements of soil constittienis for a 
full development of plantsi, has of late become more 
precise. It is believed that the previously mentioned 
substances are not only essential but of equal iniiiort- 
ance — which means that in case one of them is wanting, 
as a general rule the rest cannot act. The exact posi- 
tion of othf^r substances, as iron, silicium, chlorine, 
manganese, etc., which are frequently found in plants, 
is still less defined; their functions, in case they have 
any in the vegetable economy, are less conspicuous, 
and future investigations will settle these questions. 
The frequent observations in practice, that of two crops 
which require the same essential soil constituents for 
their growth, one still yields satisfactorily while the 
other one has failed, does not contradict the previous 
statement. A close examination in all these instances 
will show that these crops either live upon quite dif- 
ferent strata of soil, or their roots are by nature more 
or less capable of absorbing the available plant food ; 
thej have either more fine rootlets, or they spread over 
a larger surface, for the absorption of plant food by the 
roots depends on the surface which they present to the 
soil. We find it quite natural, therefore, that condi- 
tions may exist where potatoes prosper and beet-roots 
fail, or where oats give abundant returns and wheat 
does not pay, although in both Instances a similar 
amount of most essential articles of mineral plant food 
is required. The examination of the construction and 
the extension of the roots of the farm plants has given 
most valuable suggestions in regard to advantageous 
systems of rotation of crops. 

The peculiar agricultural value of any fertilizer de- 
pends on the condition of the lands under treatment ; 
and that one of its constituents exerts the highest effect 
which increases the amount of that ingredient which is 
most wanting in the soil for the growth of the plants 
under cultivation. In some instances it may be a suit- 
able nitrogen compound; in others, phosphoric acid, or 
potassa, or lime, etc. The agricultural value of a ferti- 
lizer, and its commercial value, are measured by quite 
difi'erent standards. The former depends on the judi- 
cious selection of the farmer; the latter on the relation 
of demand and supply in the general market. The 
amount and the rel itive proportion of the active plant 
food in the soil control the yield of the crops, provided 
weather and climate are equal. To secure the highest 
possible yield under given circumstances requires to 
manure to such a degree that the plants find, at any 
given period in their growth, the largest amount of each 
article of plant food they are capable of turning to 
account. It is a noticeable fact that plants frequently 
require, even of one and the same article of plant food, 
a different quantity within the various stages of their 
growth. The grain crops, for instance, consume a re- 
markably large proportion of nitrogen during the period 
of blooming and forming seed. In case the supply 
is not adequate to the periodical demands of the plant, 
the yield of the crop will suffer. This is the reason 
why a liberal manuring on rational principles pays liest. 

The present views regarding the supply of atmospheric 
plant-food are not less explicit than those regarding 
the ash-con.Htituents of plants. There is good reason 
to assume that all the carbon and the nitrogen^ which 



plants and animals contain, are of atmospheric ori- 
gin. Perfect plants may be grown from seeds in 
previously calcined soil — after ail organic and nitro- 
genous matter has beeu destroyed — by adding the 
ash-constituents of the plantK, and by keeping the 
whole moist with rain water. The nitrogen required 
for the new plant is furnished by the rain water in 
the forms of ammonia and nitric acid. The atmos- 
phere contains for ordinary requirements — {mrticnlarly 
for perennial plants — an ample store of carbonic acid, 
water and ammonia. Unmanured meadows and forests* 
testily in that direction; yet, when the time required 
for growth becomes an imfiortant factor — as in the case 
of growing farm cropii— it is but natural to conclude that 
an artificial supply of atmospheric plant-food deserves 
the same attention as the supply of miueral plant- food; 
for any excess of the latter is of no use, if a proper 
complement of the former does not render it active. 
To cause a luxuriant growth requires, therefore, an ar- 
tificial supply of atmospheric plant-food; and as decay- 
ing organic substances are continually producing every 
form of it, we understand at once why an eflScient in- 
corporation of organic matter in the soil has a benefi- 
cial infiuence on the yield of the crops. The routs 
absorb the carbonic acid and the ammonia or nitric 
acid in the soil. This additional source of atmospheric 
plant-food becomes of great importance, when the 
leaves of the plants are but little developed, or where 
they are by natural limitation but small, and thus in 
both instances less qualified for a liberal absorption 
from the air. Decaying organic substances act also 
beneficially on the physical condition of the aoil; they 
are a souree of heat in consequence of their gradual 
combustion. As a lit>eral source of carbonic acM, they 
aid in the disintegration of the soil, and on aoconnt of 
their highly carbonaceous character in their advanced 
state of decay, they render a light soil more retentive. 
When properly incorporated into heavy soil, they coun- 
teract its retentiveness by their o^vn shrinking. Mot- 
with-Htanding all those beneficial chemical and physical 
reactions of the organic matter on the soil, no controlliof 
importance is any longer accorded to its presence; for, 
without the corresponding quantity of the mineral con- 
stituents of the plant, its infiuence on the yield of the 
crop can be but slight. The humus theory has h^ 
its day. and the nitrogen theory has followed suit. 
Each fertilizing substance has ita own limit in advanc- 
ing growth; an accumulation of any of them in the soil 
is, to say the least, bad economy, if not directly hurt- 
ful. The fact that phosphatic fertilizers sometimes, 
after years of liberal use, do not produce the large 
crops which were obt^iined when they were first applied, 
is a natural consequence of supplyiug fertilizers with- 
out a due regard to the demand. 

From the previous remarks it will appear quite 
conclusively that the special commercial fertilizers 
deserve the attention of the farmer, on account of 
their peculiar fitness to make the barnyard manure 
a complete fertilizer for any crop, and to produce 
thus the highest yield which the lands under cul- 
tivation are capable of. The commercial artificial 
fertilizers favour, also, on account of their coucen- 
t ration and their solubility, a speedy enriching of 
the soil. To restore farm lands, ^hich have been re- 
duced in productiveness, to their original fertility, even 
when possible, by means of barnyard manure, requires 
usually years of high manuring. The quality of the 
animal secretions and the properties of the soil to be 
enriched have each their specific Influence on the final 
result. Manure obtained fW>m horses or high-fed 



* HI abeok states the annual average growth of wood in the 
forests of Austria Co bo 150U pounds (equal 32-38 cobio fbet) 
per i^nuaiau luoiyen; or 2700 poonda upon one acre. 
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aninulx disintegrates more rapidly than that from cat- 
tle. Heavy and compact soil, being usually moro re- 
teotire, requires a larger amount of piant-luod, to be 
thoroughly fertilised, than a less retentive one. Light 
soils, as sandy loam, etc., are known to show sooner the 
•igns of manuring than heavy soils ( they are also more 
easily exhausted. A mild loamy soil pays the best returns 
with concent rati*d commercial fertilizers; and extremes 
of soils are considered, from an economical standpoint, 
bot little fit for intensive farming. As the farmer has 
to deal more or less with all kinds of soil in a varying 
slate of productiveness, he cannot but find himself often 
surrounded by serious difllculties when attempting to 
bring bis lauds to their highest yield, if do]iending 
exclusively on barnyard manure; for the latter requires 
several years for disintegration. A properly selected 
commercial mineral fertilizer will, in such cases, in a 
much shorter time, impart to the soil what is wanting; 
its rapid distribution will turn at once the latent and 
inaciivo plant-food of the soil to better account, and 
thereby secure, even in the first year, a remunerative 
return. To increase the annual yield of the crop does 
not require large quantities of commercial fertilizers; 
eomparatively speaking, small quantities in a stiUo fit 
for immediate assimilation are frequently sufficient; 
fkxNn twelve to fifteen pounds of nitrogen, and twenty 
to twenty-five pounds of phosphoric acid per acre are 
known to favonr, in an unusual degree, the annual 
yield. As speedy action is a most desirable )iroi>erty 
of commercial fertilizers, it is but proper that the far- 
mer should insist u}M)n their preparation with reference 
to that important point. All ought to be brought in a 
state of minntc division by chemical or mechanical 
means, as the circumstances may prescribe. Their 
comparative high price renders It most desirable that 
the ioTestment should be soon returned with interest. 
Many of these artificial manures have of late acquired, 
also, an additional value on account of their special 
character, and by their specific reaction on the growth 
of important industrial crops they have greatly aided in 
dcTeloping their valuable properties. The results thus 
far obtained with the tobacco plant ana the sugar beet 
are very encouraging. Their value will increase in the 
sama degree as the exact functions of the various essen- 
tial mineral plant-constituents become better under- 
stood. The study of their peculiar infiuence on the pro- 
duction of the orgranic plant-constituents, as starch, 
sugar, fat, etc., has already for years engaged the at- 
tention of agricultural chemists. 

The recognition of the importance of certain mineral 
ami other substances in the economy of plant life has 
produced, as a natural consequence, the trade in ferti- 
lizers. Each demand found soon its suitable supply. 
Gypsum, guano, bone phosphates and super phos- 
plistes, frequently mixed with nitrogenous animal 
mater, or with ammonia compounds, or with Chili 
sa1t|ietre, have formed with us heretofore the main 
bulk of commercial fertilizers. Lime, phosphoric ncid, 
sulphuric acid and nitrogen hwe thus been for years duly 
represcotcd in the market. Magnesia had no repre- 
sentation, and potnssa received but little attention; 
for its two main former sources, wood allies and nitre, 
bad either become inadequate to the demand, or were 
considered too expensive for agricultural purposes. 
The recent discovery of a large deposit of potassa and 
magnesia compounds in Germany has caused a renewed 
interest in extensive and systematic trials regarding 
tbeir agrictiltural value. The presont state of these 
ioquiries I propose to describe briefiy within a few suc- 
ceeding pages. 

II. On Stasi/urt Pota$h and Magnesia Ftrtilixen. 

In a paper read before the Massachusetts Ststo 
Board of AsricoUure, I>ooember| l«6d| I alluded to 



the growing importance of the Stassfurt dungsalt. 
Numerous experiments made by qualified parties in 
Germany, France and England, leave at present no 
doubt about their great value as fertilizers. They have 
of late also been introduced into our markets, and as 
they are supplying a special want among our commercial 
manures, they seem to bo destined to acquire a con- 
siderable importance with us, particularly as far as 
some s|iecial commercial crops are concerned. 

The source of these salines was first discovered at 
Stossfurt, in Prussia, in connection with an extensive 
rock salt deposit — ^hence their name, Stassfurt ferti- 
lizers. In ]»assing a shaft down to a de]>th of 1,066 
feet, a peculiar layer of various saline compounds, of 
168 feet thickness, was penetrated, which overlaid 
the rock salt. This surface mass seemed to contain all 
the more soluble saline compounds, but slightly altered, 
of the oceanic waters from which they originated. As 
a source of common salt for domestic purposes it had 
no value, and was therefore (for it had to be removed 
to get at the underlying rock salt) thrown aside as 
worthless. The celebrated analytical chemist Ilein- 
rich Rose subsequently called attention to this saline 
refuse mass as a fit source of potassa compounds. The 
Prussian government acted (in 1860) on his suggestion, 
and caused sales at low rates, oflTering at the same time 
premiums to those parties who should succeed in in- 
venting some suitable mode by which it might be turned 
into more valuable comi>ounds for industrial puqioses. 
The present extensive industry at Stassfurt is the re- 
sult of that movement. The production of potassa 
amounted in 1867 already to twenty-four million 
pounds, and the entire capacity of the mines, as far as 
explored, has been stated to be equal to from 100 to 
120 million pounds per year for one hundred years to 
come. The influence of this new source on the general 
market may be inferred from the fact that in 1868 the 
entire annu\d supply of potassa compounds for all in- 
dustrial pur{»o8es consisted of eight million pounds of 
]K>tassium chloride, 40.2 million pounds of potassium 
nitrate, and 65.2 million jiounds of potassium carbon- 
ate — in all 113.6 million pounds.* 

Agriculturists were among the first to avail them- 
selves of the cheap, crude refuse salines for fertilizing 
purposes, yet they met with but little success in their 
experiments. The following statement may convey 
some idea of the comi»ositton of the crude Stassfurt 
dungsalt, which had been used in many of the earlier 
experiments (Ueiden) : 

Magnesium chloride, from 12.2 to 81.19 per cent. 

Sodium chloride, from 2.69 to 67.20 

Potassium chloride, A-om 0.0 to 14.49 

Pota.<<8ium sulphate, from 2.0 to 19.21 

Sodium sulphate, from 1.9 to 17.21 

Calcium sulphate, from 0.0 to 19,10 '* 

Calcium carbonate, from 0.0 to 4.40 

Magnesium borate, from 0.0 to 4.01 

The differences shown in its composition were mainly 
due to tho fact that the various saline compounds are 
found in the mine in successive layers, more or less 
ifiolated from each other; the quality of the fertilizer 
thus depending entirely on the circumstances under 
which it had been obtained.! This varying composition 
rendered it quite obvious how little reliance could be 
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• The potassinm oarbonate was obtained from the follow- 
ing sonrces : 

18.2 million pounds from Rnssla. 

10.3 *^ Hungary. 

tb An 



u 



North America. 

reftise material in the beet sugar 



13.5 
23.2 
mannfbctnre of Enrope. 

t See detailed description of ooonrrence In my paper on 
StAssfhrt Potaah FertitiZfOrs. American Chemist Uncw York)» 
Ja^»isn>pa^6. 
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placed in ita efficiency. Th« ftirinera consequently dis- 
continued its use, and thereby, it seems, compelled tlic 
parties interested in its sale to produce a more reliable 
material. There is at present scarcely a Stassfurt fer- 
tilizer in the market which is not the result of some 
artificial process of concentration. They are sold in 
Europe with a siHicitic analytical statement of their 
oomposttiou, and with a guaranteed percontnge of 
potassium oxide. The amount of potassium oxide, and 
the form in which the latter is present, controls their 
commercial value. A recent price list of one of the 
largest manufacturing companies at Stassfurt may 
serve as an illustration concerning the kindsi of fertilizers 
which are to-day oflercd for sale, and their res)»ective 
market price. The cost reA-rs to gold (one Prussian 
thaler equals 72.04 cents, gold), and applies to qnanti* 
tics of dO kilo, or 100 pounds. For larger quantities, 

reduced prices are customary : 

Per cent. 

ofpoliissium 

oxide. 

1. Potash fertilizer, ground, containing 

16 to 22 per cent, potassium sul- 
phate 9 to 11 $0 86 

(From 820 to 800 pounds per acre.) 

2. Concentrated potash fertilizer 26 1 26 

vFrora 240 to 480 pounds per acre.) 

8. Potash-magnesia sulphate, or artifi- 
cial kainito, containing 28 to 80 per 

cent, of potassium sulphate 15 to 18 60 

(From 820 to 040 pounds per acre.) 

4. Potash -magnesia sulphate, contain- 
ing 52 to 56 per cent of potassium 
sulphate, and 80 to 88 per cent, of 
magnesia sniphate .* 28 to 80 2 64 

6. Concentrated ]>otH8h sulphate, con- 
taining 78 to 80 per cent 48 to 44 8 86 

(From 160 to 210 pounds per acre.) 

6. Concentrated chloride of potassium 

(muriate of poto-Hsa) 50 to 58 2 64 

(From 160 to 210 pounds per acre.) 

7. Sulphate of magnesia (kieserlte), 

containing 60 per cent, of magne- 
sium sulphate 86 

These figures tench us that the po(a5.<tium oxide costs 
less in the lower grades than in the higher ones; and 
that in combination with chlorine it costs less than in 
combination with sulphuric acid. The greater cheap- 
ness of the lower grades ceases as soon as 100 pounds 
of potassium oxides costs nH»rc freight than 60 cents 
gold. The freight from Stassfurt to Bremen or Ham- 
burg, for a quantity not less than five tons, is stated to 
be, for every 100 pounds (5^ sgr.), 12.6 cents gold; the 
ficight by sailing vessel iier ton to New York city, etc., 
amounts to about three dollars. 

The commercial kainitc has thus far been mainly Im- 
ported. It contains, in \in calcined state, from 15 to 
18 i>er ct. of potassium oxide; the ton of 2,000 pounds 
has been offered at $20 currency on board of vessel at 
Kew York city. 

The discouraging results at first obtained with the 
crude Stassfurt dungsalt had greatly reduced its con- 
sumption, as stated; yet they did not prevent a con- 
tinuation of experiments under more favourable condi- 
tions, and by parties who duly appreciated the impor- 
tance of securing a cheap and eflicient source of potash 
for agricultural purposes. The question which the ra- 
tional agriculturiHt and the agricultural chemist jjro- 
posed to themselves, was no longer whether potash 
compounds would benefit the crops ; for there is 
scarcely a customary system of rotation of crops, 
supported by barnyard manure, on record, in which 
the drain of potassa did not exceed that of any other 
mineral, or soil constituent. Only extensive stock 
faCtempg' can alter that result." Mmucal^ goataisiPg- 



potassa were known to yield but slowly to the ordi- 
nary agencies of disintfrgration,' and many kinds of 
soil had proved to be deficient in it. Dr. Bimbtum, 
in calculating the average removal of the soil constito* 
ents in the case of fourteen different systems of rota- 
tion of crops, with proper proportion of live stock and 
ordinary sales of grain and milk, found that ever>* acre 
under cultivation requires an additional supply of 17.4 
pounds of potassa, 6.4 pounds of magnesia. 1 1 .0 puntids 
of lime, and 14.2 pounds of pho^phoric acid. Sonie of 
the industrial farm crops, lus hops, |»otatoes, beet -roots, 
tobacco, corn, etc., are knowu to abstract an unusual 
quantity of fiotassa from the soil. A few additional 
average figures will convey some more definite ideas 
regarding its consumption : 

Grain crops, abstract per acre about 23.7 pounds. 

Meadows and pasture?, growth 6fl.88 '• 

Most garden v«gct:iblei} and hoed erops Hl.eo " 

Clover and otlier foddering crops 6J.20 ** 

Commercial plants 79.0 ** 

Grape cultivation C3.2 *• 

Cordel states that the sugar beet in Austria abstracts 
annually from the soil 17.3 million pounds of pota.^sa; 
in France, about twice that amount; in Germany, 88.9 
million )K>unds. The |>otatoes in old Fnissia, evca 
without leaves and stems, take not less than 84.0 mil- 
lion pounds of potassa from the lands they grow on. 
Takiuff the utmost economy for granted, there it 
sciircely more reasctu to doubt the l»eneficial efiecta of 
pota^h compounds upon our farm lands, than that of 
phosphoric acid or of some suitable nitrogen comivounds. 
Numonms expc*riments manifestly confirm tlie fact 
that our cultivated lands are quite frequently in sucli a 
peculiar stale of exhaustion, that an addition of phos* 
phoric acid and potash produces larger crops thau ett)»er 
of them alone, and that potash, phosphoric acid and 
some suitable nitrogen coniiK)und will be still more effi- 
cient than any two of them alone. 

The main point, therefore, which required more ex- 
act invc:itigation was, to find out by experiment, in 
what form does potassa act best — as far as its occur- 
rence at Stassfurt is concerned — namely, as chloride 
or as sulphate. The results thus far obtained endorse 
the potassium sulphate as the safest of the two combi- 
nations, except upon wet lands, where the potassium 
chloride has proved to be preferable. The jiotassium 
sulphate acts also very beneficially regarding the mialitjf 
of certain commercial crops. Stockhardt noticed a <le- 
cidcd increase in the percentage of starch in the pota- 
toes; Stohroan and Kaimrodt increased the percent- 
age of sugar in the sugar beets; and Schlossing and 
Ne.^1er found that it counteracted in tobacco the ten* 
dency to charring, producing, tliereforc, a material in a 
superior degree fit for smoking purposes. The potas- 
sium chloride has not received that general endorse- 
ment, as far as these commercial crops are concerned { 
its use in case of iK>tatoes and tobacco is directly op- 
posed, for its infiuence is more decisive in regard to 
quantity than to quality. It is, on the other band, 
highly recommended for meadows and pastures, for all 
kinds of forage crops and grain crops — in the latter 
case, particularly when applied in connection with 
super-phosphates. It is decidedly preferred on vet 
lands and an very retentive heavy clayey soils. 

The efiiciency of a potash fertilizer, as with all other 
fertilizing substances, can only be noticed in those in- 
stances where the soil is really deficient in potash com- 
pounds, and where they find a liberal access to the 
roots of the plants under cultivation. Some kinds of 
soil retain the potassa within the first few inches of, 
their surface layer; others pass it freely to the subsoil. 
A disregard of the influence of the condition of the soil 
on the distribution of a plant food like potassa, has 
caused., no doubt, a great many failures. The di^ri^ 
bt}ti<m-of'S pisDt food etxghtr t^ be carried •ot trith refr 
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orvDcc U> the crops wc propose to cultivate; the stratum 
•f the soil, u|ioa wiiich the crup feeds, ought to. be fer- 
tilised, if we wish to derive an immediate benefit from 
«Mir loannres. 

Thompson and Way, as is well known, flrst noticed 
tlie fact that sifil, as a general rule, absorbed from per- 
04»latiiig solutions, in an unusual degree, the ammonia, 
the phoRplioric acid und the |>ota8sa. As long as me- 
chuuical lroritmcnts« like ploughing and harrowing, 
were cvn»idi*rcd the only efficient means by which 
these substances could bo distributed for fertilizing 
pur]>oaes, but little confldence was felt that deep- root- 
ing plants, like clover or sugar beet-roots, could be 
ecouomicttlly benefited by the potash comix>undH found 
at Stassfart. More recent investigations have changed 
that view. We have learned some of the causes which 
control the entire phenomena of absorption, and are 
acquainted with substances which aid in the distribu- 
tion of potash fertilizers throughout the entire soil-mass 
upou which farm crops feed. We know, at present, 
that the pro|)erty of the soil to absorb ammonia, phos- 
phoric acid and potassa, de{>ends almost entirely on 
tlie presence of a certain amonut of a fine clayey silt 
and a Mrell-ditfused humus mass. As both conditions 
of a soil are the natural results of a rational system of 
enltivation, we can understand why potash fertilizers 
may have given sometimes better results upon well- 
enltivat«*d, yet more exhausted soil, than upon a new- 
hrokeu ground It has also been illustrated by expeii- 
mcuta, that the absorption of potassa can only take 
place in a soil which allows an exdiange with lime, 
magnesia and soila. Where these conipuund.i are ab- 
aent in a soil, or present only in small quantities, or in 
aatate unfit for an exchange, there the absorption re- 
mains doubtful, and the action of the fertilizer uncertain. 
The important service which practical farming has de- 
rived from tliese and similar scientific investigations, 
consists in the discovery and introduction of chemical 
means to aid in the desirable diff'usion of mineral plant 
food throughout the entire soil-mass. Licbig noticed 
that common salt. Chili saltpetre, ammonia com|M>und8 
and decaying organic Kubstanccss, being a source of 
carbonic acid, promoted the distribution of phosphoric 
acid. Frank and Pincus noticed the same effect on 
potassa by adding copinion salt and magnesium sulphate 
to the soil. The presence of the latter in the German 
potash compounds adds much to their efficiency for the 
fertiltxation of deep-rooting plants. 

The element magnesium occurs in two forms in the 
Stasafurt salines — as chloride and sulphate. The mug- 
nesinm chloride has shown itself very ir\juriou8 to 
plant growth; it acts destructively on the roots. Its 
presence in any fertilizer is therefore objectionable. 
The lower grades of these manures, which usually con- 
tain a larger pro|>ortion of it, are therefore calcined 
before being sent into the market. The magnesium 
sulphate in the presence of potassa and soda has no 
•erioos effect on plants. It favours, more than any 
other compound, the distribution of the potassa 
throngbout the soil. 

The Staasfnrt fertilizer No. 4, consisting of 52 to 56 
per cent, of potassium sul]>hate, and 80. to 88 per cent, 
of magnesium sulphate, enjoys a particular reputation 
as the most efficient compound to cure clover-sick and 
beet-sick farm lands; its potassa passes soon to the 
lower strata of soil, upon which these plants feed. The 
cbemifft who noticed this behaviour calls it the chemi- 
cid plough, which digs f«>nr feet deep. This effect is 
generally recognized. Magnesium sulphate acts also as 
an absorber of phosphoric acid and ammonia, and in 
this retpect is superior to gypsum when scattered 
over barnyard manure. To ad4 magnesium sulphate 
to our fertilizer is but judicious, for magnesium is one 
of tho 'essential mincfaf siibsfahc^ wliich .iJjcccxjl'Mt 
requires for its growth. The seeds of our cereals con* 



tain twice and three times as much magnesia as lime. Its 
supply should therefore not be left to mere chance.* The 
saline eharacter of all Stassfurt fertilizers renders cer- 
tain precautions necessary for their use. They injure 
the roots of the plants when brought in direct contact. 
The safest and best way to apply them in ordinary farm 
operations is to scatter daily a certain amoimt over the 
fresh barnyard manure, or to incorporate them into 
compost soil. In case they are to bo used as special 
fertilizers for the production of commercial crops, as 
tobacco, sugar-l>eets, hops, etc., they ought to be mixed 
with three to four times their weight of soil contain- 
ing humus, and subsequently ploughed under to a de- 
sirable depth. The autumn is the best time for their 
application, except in case of a loose, gravelly or sandy 
soil, where spring manuring as a general nile pays best. 
Their systematical, continued use is recommcndablo 
only upon well-tilled lands, or upon lands with a per- 
meable subsoil. 



THE CLAIMS OF THE AYRSHIRE COW UPON 
THE DAIRY FARMER. 

BT B. LEWIS STUBTETANT, M.P., OF SOUTH 7BAMI1CGHAM, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

In the eighteenth century, but little more than a 
hundred years ago, there was a county in Scotland, of 
which we have descriptions pitiable in the extreme— of 
roads hardly practicable, of farm houses merely hovels, 
plastered with clay, with the fireplace in the middle. 
The dunghill at the door of the wretched home repre- 
sented the farm buildings; and the cattle were so 
starved in winter as scarcely to be able to rise without 
aid in the spring. Scarcely any crop but oats following 
a scanty crop of oats, until a fallow was required. The 
small lield near the buildings received all the manure, 
and the outfields were entirely neglected and without 
enclosure, used in common. Famines, as might be ex- 
pected, were frequent, and we are told of hundreds of 
families being obliged to fiy for subsistence to the north 
of Ireland ; and that in these seasons of misery the poor 
people were obligi'd to subsist by bleeding their cattle 
and mixing the blood so obtained with such scanty oat 
meal as they could procure. The markets were poor, 
the public credit was ill established, and manufactures 
had scarcely a foothold. 

The soil of the county is mostly clay. The climate, 
the most humid of Scotland, encouraged the growth of 
moss, and at this time a large ]>ortion of the land must 
ha%'e been waste; for in 1866, notwithstanding tho 
present industry and wealth of the inhabitants, and the 
presence of the proverbial Scotch shrewdness in a large 
degree, more than one-half of the county was occupied 
by hills, moors, mosses and lochs. This moisture was, 
however, favourable to the growth of grasses and lierb- 
age, although it rendered the tillage of the soil and the 
harvesting of crops rather precarious on heavy lands. 

This was the county of Ayrshire in 1760 and 1760, as 
described by Fullarton. writing in 1798. Such were 
the surroundings from which were evolved the Ayrshire 
breed of cattle, the dairy race of the world. 

Although this breed is usually written of as a mixed 
race, yet the larger portion of their ancestry must have 
been derived from the native cattle of the county at 
this ~ time, and however affected afterwards by the 
Introduction of improved animals fVom other places, 
yet must the Ayrshire cow be considered as the product 
of her environment. It will be in place, then, to refer 
briefly to the ancient cattle of the district. The first 
mentiou of the cattle of this region is by Ortelius, I 

• M>De acre of beetroot leaves-oentaiBS from M^o^ft pounds 
of maguesiom oxide. 
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tbiok, who writes in 1578 that in Carrick are oxen of 
liirge size, wliose ficsli is tender and sweet and juicy. 
** Sunt in Garricta regiono ingcntis magnitudinis boves, 
quorain caro tenera suavisq : esui est; ceterum pingue 
nunquain concrescit, sed olei liquidi instar semper 
flaens.'' (Abraharau^ O/telius. Ttieairiim Orbis Ter- 
rarum. Antwerp, 1573.) Aiton, writing In 1825, 
de^icribes the older breed, from his recollection, as hav- 
ing been a puny, Uiishapely race, not superior to those 
yet to be met with in many of ihe higher districts. 
(Low's Animals, p. 842.) In the sunoy of Ayrshire, 
published in 1811, he describes tliem as being of a black 
colour. That this breed had a certain uniformity we 
may infer from the invention of provincial terms to de- 
scribe the location of the colours. Thus, a dark cow 
with a white face was termed a *' bassened '* cow; one 
with much whit43 on her neck was termed a ^* hawked " 
cow; when a strip oC white ran along the ridge of her 
back, she got the name of a ** rigged *' cow; and if the 
lower part of her tail was white, she was iiaid to be 
*' tagged." 

We Cim also infer the existence of animals suflSciently 
well defined to form a di^ttiuct variety, from the prob- 
abilities of the case, for Galloway on the south and 'the 
Highlands on the north preserve a native race. The 
very misery of the county would also inclme us to be- 
lieve that there was a native breed, for it is only as we 
lind intelligence directed towoid the imprm'enient of a 
breed that we fliid diversity of product. Wild animals 
have a certain uniformity because they are let alone, 
aJid soon become in harmony with nature. Domesti- 
cated animals vary because they are exposed to variable 
conditions, and although they become in harmony with 
their position, that position has not the uniformity of 
natural conditions. It is intelligence which brings into 
a district, and breeds from, stranger cattle, superior to 
the natives, and by a strange perversion of Judgment 
this manifestation of a desire to improve, or the spirit 
of the time, is overlooked by the majority of writers, 
and the credit of the improvement of a breed is given 
to the few animals of a foreign breed which may have 
been introduced. We thus find Alton recording the 
im|iortation, In 1750, of several cows and a bull of the 
Teeswater breed, of the high brown and white colour so 
general In Ayrshire in 1810, and he gives a few instances 
of distribution from this stock. He also gives a hear- 
say account of some cows, which are coijectured to be 
of the Dutch, Teeswater or Lincoln breed, being 
brought into the district by John Dunlop. of Dunlop; 
and also the introduction of some stranger cows, in 
1769, by John Orr, of Barrow^field, and thinks that 
there were probably other importations. As Alton Is 
willing to quote hearsay, and shows a gre:it acquaint- 
ance with the county, it may bo iiiferre<i that hty at 
least, had no further knowledge of even doubtful im- 
portations than he adduces. 1 will call attention to the 
fact that he records the introduction of but one bull — 
the rest were cows. We must give Aiton the justice 
of being a good observer, and of giving the credit of 
the formation of this breed of Ayrshire not to foreign 
blood alone, but to ** selection, cross-coupling, feeding 
and treatuient." 

A Mr Home, io remarks before an Agricultural 
Club in England, in 1867 (Gard. Ghron. and Ag. Gaz., 
July 27, 18b7), says that ** others had introduced cows 
from tlic Channel Islands, from all which, combined with 
West Highland blood, the present improved breed of 
Ayrshires had arisen.'' This idea was probably de- 
rived from the unknown writer of the ** Complete Gra- 
zier," of which the third edition was printed in 1808. 
It is there said (p. vil.) ** that the Dunlop breed is the 
produce of a cross of Alderney cows with Fifeshire 
bulls. • • • The horns of this race are small and 
Awkwardly aet. The aniouds are amall la aUe> aod of 



a pied or sandy red color. They are, however, admira- 
bly well calculated for the dairy, on account of the 
richness and quantity of the milk afforded by tba 
cows." Is not this probably another acoonnt of tbo 
Dunlop importation, where we have tlie Alderoeya 
credited with the improvement rather than the " Datcli, 
Teeswater or Lincolns," as stated by Aiton. For cor- 
roborative evidence we have it stated by Colonel Le 
Couteur that Field-Marshal Conway, the Governor of 
Jersey, and Lieu tenant-General Andrew Gordon who 
succeeded him, both sent, about the cloee of the eigh- 
teenth century, some of the best cattle to England and 
Scotland.* (Jour. K. A. S.. 1814, p. 47.) And 
Quaylo, who wrote the Agricujtnral Survey of Jersey, 
states that the Ayrshire was a cross between the Short- 
horned breed and the Alderney. (Quoted in Jonr. IL 
A. S., 1844, p. 47.) 

We thus see that there is great nocertalnty about tba 
early history of these crosses. In Fifeshire there ia a 
tradition that 800 English cows were received there by 
James IV. of Scotland, as a marriage dowry, with 
Margaret, the daughter of Henry VlI of England. 
(1501.) This seems plausible, from this district being 
the country seat of royalty, and the customs of the 
times. Yet the introduction of this large num^^r of 
cattle, if true, has not produced nnifonnity among the 
native cattle, for they are described by Low in 1842, aa 
having but little uniformity, yet are spoken of aa being 
good milkers. 

Crossing;, therefore, of itself, could have had but 
little influence in forming the Ayrshire breed in ita 
earlier stages, for we have in our records but one state* 
ment of the introduction of a foreign bull, and another 
of the crossing of stranger cows with stranger bulls — 
the Alderney and the Fifeshire. The intn^netion of 
improved beasts, as an index of an advance in public 
opinion, and the imprm'ing tendency of the time, is of 
importance, for it Axes rather definitely the commence- 
ment of the improved breed. But in estimating the 
influence of a cross, remember that unless great skill ia 
exercised, and care in procuring at firequent interrala 
fresh blood, the animals which are few in number are 

3uickly absorbed in the preponderating race, and pro- 
uce but little effect, except stimulating variability, 
and thus acting as an assistant in the art of selection. 
Where a foreign bull is used, in the tenth generation 
there will be hut 1-1024 part of foreign blcwd in the 
oflspriug; and Gartner found that with plants one spe- 
cies could be made to absorb another In from three to 
five generations, and he believes this could always be 
effected in from six to seven generations. (Darwin'a 
Animals and Plants under Domestication. K. Y., 18S& 
Vol. 2, p. 112.) 

It was selection, aided probably by crossing, and 
environment, which formed and fl.\ed the Ayrshire breed, 
and it Is unpbllosophical to credit the breed witli baring 
obtained its excellence from any other distinct race. 
After its distinctive types were recognized, we find rec- 
ords of crosses with other animals by way of experiment. 
The Kyloe or West Highland cross brought in the woollj 
hair, upturned fiattish horn, and hardy habits of Ibe 
Swinley variety, highly valued at the show-yard, and 
differing in minor details from the prevalent race. The 
famous prize-taking bull '' Geordie *' was said to hare 
one-eighth of the Highland cross. (Gard Chron. and 
Ag Gaz.. July 27, ISdl.) As to Short-horn croaaea 
we find diversity of statement. Archibald Sturrock, 
writing in 1866, says, that so far as he is aware, the 
only Short- horn bulls in Ayrshire, are the one at Balaag- 
gart, about eleven miles from Girvan, another at Wood- 
lands, near Girvan, and a third lately brought into the 

* I inspect, however, that this exportation waa eearigaed 
to Baiiflihir6x 
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county by J. N Flemiog, of Kilkerran House. May- 
bole. (Pr. Essays High. Soc. 1866-7, p. 87.) Mr. 
Uope, of Funtoii Barns, a Short- horn advocate by the 
way, says that half Ayrshire uoU half Short -horn is the 
cruss generally preferred in the east of ScotUud (not 
in Ayrshire, notice,) for milch cows. (Jour. R. A. 
S. 2d. Ser. vol. vit, p. 174.) Prof. Norton, iu a letter 
dated 1844, sa^'s, '* every large farm that I visited had 
a full blood Short -horn bull'' (Farmers Library, vol. 3, 
p. 306); but he states that these crosses were raised 
expressly for fattening. Mr. Culeman, of W^oburn, 
England, says that the first cross of Ayrshire with the 
Short-horn improved its value as a grazing, and also as 
a dairy breed, but that the cross if again put to a pure 
blood Short-horn, was a worthless mongrel. (Gard. 
Chron. and Ag. Gaz., April 12, 1862.) in 1869, when 
my brother and myself npent several weeks visiting the 
fiirms of Ayrshire, we saw but one Short -horn bull, and 
fouDd that the Alderney, whether cow or bull, was so 
far unknown, as to be an object of curiosity even iu the 
mention. 

In the short limits of an address, I am unable to ex- 
pand the early history as I should like, but I think 1 
have shown that the Ayrshire cow is the creation of 
intelligence, and as siich *is eminently adapted to the 
use of the dairyman. Her appearance was between 
1750 and 1800, coeval with the improving of roads and 
the advancing of Agriculture. The £arl of Eglinton 
commenced improvements about the year 1730. Uis 
agent, Mr. Fairly, ini reduced the Fairly rotation, and as 
the leases expired, this rotation which required that 
bat one-third of the land should yearly be under the 
plough, was carried upon all the farms. Up to the 
yeair 1785, wheat was seldom to be seen beyond the 
limits of a nobleman a farm (Gazeteer of Scotland. 1 ., 
00.) The improvement of the lands caused by im- 
proved culture, called for increased rents. As the 
poorer and more indolent farmers were driven out, the 
proprietors had a choice of tenants, and while the 
most active and industrious were preferred, this very cir- 
cumstance operated as an incitement to others to 
become more industrious, and every advance of rent 
called forth a greater stretch of invention, and served 
as a stimulus to industry. So Alton wrote in 1811. 
Yet there is evidence of other causes at work fully as 
important and more direct in their action, which I 
ahall have to pass over for lack of time. 

As the clay soil was in excess, and liable to be poached 
if worked under the almost continuous dripping of tiieir 
moist climate, and as both climate and soil were suited 
to raising grass and herbage, great attention was paid to 
the dairy. The better milker was retained, while the 
poorer was rejected, and those shapes which experience 
showed to exist in the better. cows, were sought for in 
the younger cattle, and aimed at in the coupling ; for 
the shrewd Scotch farmer quickly learned that like 
produced like, at least in practice. Thus the Ayrshire 
was being builded up. Thus she took on the shape of 
a complete dairy animal. From the circumstances of 
her surroundings she became eminently fitted by the 
gradual process of adaptation to usom, and selection, to 
fill lier place in Ayrshire husbandry. A perfect fill- 
pail . her udder became developed in capacity and shape. 
No bottle udder here to fatigue and distress the cow in 
the pasture. Her hair became soft and woolly, a pro- 
tection from the climate. Her fure-quarters light, her 
hind-quarters heavy, for the Scotchman had discovered 
that a cow milked by her mouth and through her throat, 
and sought digestive capacity. Each advance must 
have been gradual, and every step must have been 
fixed as it was gained. Her type is the type to be 
sought for by dairy fanners, and retains its fixity in 
America as well as in Scotland. 

Of seven writers who describe the marks of a dairy 



cow, irres|)ective of breed, the number who speak of 
the various parts are given, and their opinion of tho 
value : 

Head should be small, say 6; no mention by 1. 

£ye " placid, say 7. 

Meek " long and tai>ering, say 6; no 

mention by 1. 
Shoulders " narrow at top. say 4; no mention 

by 3. 
Chest '* deep, say 4 ; far from narrow, say 

2; narrow, 1. 
Back " straight, say 4; depressed behind 

shoulders, 1 ; no mention by 2. 
Hi|» " broad, say 5; no mention by 2. 

Pelvis " capacious, say 4; no mention by 8. 

Thighs '' thin, say 6; no mention by 2. 

Ribs *' arched, say 5; no mention by 2. 

Legs *' short, delicate and fine, say 4; 

Udder " large, say 7. 

" shrink after milking, say 6; no 

mention by 2. 
well forward, say 4; no mention 

by 8. 
Teats *' moderate size, say 4; long, say 

1 ; no mention by 2. 
wide ai>art, say 4; no mention 

by 8. 
Hair *' soft, woolly, 4; no mention 8. 

If we compare these |K>ints with those of an Ayrshire 
cow given by tho N. Y. Ag. St>c., we find a corres- 
pondence in every )>articular but that of the neck, 
which is classed medium for the Ayrshire. Can a 
breed be faulty at the pail with such evidence in its 
favor? We thus see how successfully tho Ayrshire 
tenant farmer worked out the problem of high rents to 
be paid from the produce of his cow. 

If we collate the poitits of six noted dairy breed, the 
Fifeshire as described by Magne ; the Yorkshire, which 
is the milking unimproved Short-horn, by Haxton; the 
Jersey by Allen; the SufiVilk by Kirby, the Brittany 
by Gamgee; and the Ayrshire by Aitun; we find that 
the preponderance of points where mentioned, arc as 
follows : 
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Thighs,, flat and thin. 
Kibs, arched. 
Pelvis, roomy. 
Belly, large. 
Legs, small and short. 
Udder, large. 

" , square. 

" well formed. 



Head, long, 
Muzzle, fine. 
Throat, clear, 
Neck, slender. 
Shoulders, thin, 
Chest, deep. 
Brisket, small, 
Back, straight, 

Here, also, we find the Ayrshire cow having all the 
marks of a dairy breed, and if we place any value on 
external shape as indicating internal function,, we are 
bound to give the preference to this breed. So let any 
farmer, if he place au}' dependence on his judgment of 
fonu, if he lay any stress upon the shapes of an animal, 
let such a farmer examine carefully into the merits of 
the Ayrshire, before purchasing; for I hope to show 
before I get through, that such is clearly his duty. 

1 am not here to decry the Short-horn, fur 1 believe 
in the noble massy bi^ast 1 believe when grazing is 
the object, the Short-horn will claim the preference 
ever any other breed. Tho promise of this breed, 
however, is to lay on fat ; they are bred for this purpose, 
and the irresistible, unmeasured force of inheritance all 
tends towards this fnnctlon. Why expect to raise 
good milkers here? Why seek indications of good 
milking families? Why seek the ancient records of 
Short- horn achievements at the pail, when inheritance 
of fat was weaker than at present, on account of being 
nearer the source of tho improved breed, to prove the 
value of the animal for milk ? This is simply a question 
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of fact, to be decidod by scale or measure at the present 
day. Short-horu miikcra are found both amoug 
thoroughbreds and grades, but so I'ar us I have observed, 
the same uncertainty attends the produclion of good 
milkers among fasliionable strains of Short-horns as 
among the mongrels ntisuamed natrves. It is the 
Short-horn cow which dejiarts fn*ni the type of the 
improved Short -liorn, which is the better milker. 
When we hear the fact of a Short-hurn of a fashionable 
strain giving much milk, it is so heralded as to show 
that in this case at least, an exception goes to prove 
tlie rule. I shall refer to this subject again further on. 

The Ayrshire is bred nnd has been bred for milk : 
her inheritance is all in the line of milk-i»roducing. 
Uer form indicates it; her records prove it. When 
aged and dry, the same functions which ordinarily fill 
the udder, till her muscles with fat; but while milking, 
ijiheritanoe, intensitled yearly by selection, turns the 
energies of her system towards extracting material from 
her food, and secret hig the hirger and richer part in 
the udder. As the Short-horn stands with the grazier 
who has tried their quality, so does thcr Ayrshire stand 
with the dairymau. 

By seeking improved breeds, the farmer is adding 
materially to the profits of his farm, for ho is utilizing 
the great power and unerring certainty of inheritance. 
To make the benefits of an established breed more\;vi- 
dent, I will proceed to examine into the state of the 
dairy, in some of its aspects, in New York and New 
England, and to draw certain conclusions therefrom. 

The census of New York State, for 18t>5, returns for 
Die average yield of the cows of the State, 75.5 lbs. of 
butter,. 6b. 12 lbs. of cheese, and 27 gallons of milk per 
oow. Let us estimate the milk i)er cow which these 
returns indicate : 

The Ley den Cheese Factory Association, in the New 
York State Ag. Soc. Trans, for 1865, re|K>rt 91 lbs. of 
milk to the pound of green cheese, and 9^ lbs. of milk 
to the pound of cured cheese. Seven factories in Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1868, report from 9.29 lbs. to 10.4 lbs. of 
milk to the pound of cheese. We can therefore safely 
assume 9^ lbs. of milk to represent a pound of cheese. 

From the Agriculture of Massachusetts (I8d5, p. 231) 
wo find, from 74 exi»eriments made by nineteen did'er- 
ent parties, in June and September, that it takes, on 
an average, 20 90-100 lbs. of milk for one pound of but- 
ter, or in round numbers, 21 lbs. The cows used were 
what are termed natives, except in one or two instances, 
which were high grade and thoroughbred Ayrshires. 
Johnston gives as the average of good cows in England 
from 18 to 21 lbs. I'rof. Wilson (Jour. R. A. S., 2d 
Ser., IV, S20> gives the auHuint required by different 
breeds in England, at from 16 to 20 lbs . Nine Ger- 
man writers estimate the amount all the way from 20 
to 80 lbs. It vf\\\ be reasonable, from these data, to 
estimate each pound of butter as representing 25 lbs. 
of milk. 

Again : In the Report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, for 1853, I find the following statement of the 
amount of butter and cheese made in four days by the 
factory system, In Orange county, N. Y. : 

April 27. 1746 qts. milk, cream churned sweet, gave 
115 lbs. butter. 239 lbs. cheese. 

May 20. 3300 qts. milk, cream churned sweet, gave 
210 lbs. butter. 5')0 lb", cheese. 

Oct. 19. nOOqts milk, cream churned sour, gave 120 
lbs. butter, 280 lbs. cheese. 

Oct. 20. 1770 qts. milk, cream churned sweet, gave 
115 lbs. butter, 236 lbs. ch ese. Or 8522 wine quarts 
of milk made 560 pounds butter and 1305 lbs. cheese. 

I shall assume that when cheese is made with the 
butter, the milk is not allowed to stand quite as long, 
nor is skimmed quite as closely, as wlien only butter is 



mode. With this Idea, it will certainly be correct to 
take Dr. Voelcker's atmlysis of »kim. chtetB as a guide. 

In the Transactions R. A. S. of England (XXll, 43, 
XXIH, 177), vit\ find seven analyses of skim milk 
cheese. The average amount of butter therein is 22.48 
I»er cent., the extremes 30.8 and 9.97 per cent. Assum- 
ing that the poorest of these cheeses represents only 
the butter which could not have been saved by tlie 
churn, we have the dlfierence of 12| |>er cent., which, 
on an average computation, must have been taken from 
the butter product to add to the chw*es«, or about 20 per 
cent., If we suppose this skim milk cheese to be of the 
best quality. 

Adding, therefore, to the 560 lbs. of butter, 168 lbs. 
or 271| lbs., according to the supposition that we make, 
we have the proportions for either case » i : 25^ lbs., 
and » 1 : 22.2 lbs. 

Applying these results to the returns given by the 
census, we have, for the avenige yield of New York 
State, 2769 lbs., or 1276 quarts of 2.17 lbs. per quart, 
to the cow. 

Upon exaitiining the returns by counties, wc find that 
Dutchess coimty represents the maximum milk farm- 
ing, St. Lawrence county the butter, and Herkimer 
county the cheese production. 

Dutchess county produced per cow — 

67 .8 lb... butter > o 6588 II». milk, 

.5 lbs. cheese >^^ ..--r .- 

448 gaU. milk J or •/•«<. qU. 

St. Lawrence county produced per cow — 

83 lbs. butter > _^ nci* iu„ «.:iv 

413 lb., cliewe \^^^\'J ; • 

2 g«l..milk S or 1160 qu. 

Herkimer county produced per cow — 

21 lbs. butter ).^^o4 0o n- «»:iv 

806* lbs. cheese > ^,*?f 1/^1 '"'*' 

Igal.milk ) orl681qw. 

It may be said that these rcf>ults of the census can* 
not be correct. To my mind, if anything, they are too 
large, for farmers generally overestimate the yield of 
their cows; for with a majority the number of quarts 
given Is a matter of estimate rather than of measure or 
weight. Judgmg of the correctness by Dutchess county, 
I should say that the returns are too large to bo a prob- 
able average. 

Let us test the matter by further statistics. The 
census for 1850, 1855 and 1860 gives for Onoodsga 
county the following averages : 1373 qts., 1216 qts., 
and 1288 qts. Average, 1292 qts. per Cow. 

Copying the statements of the yield of some of the 
best of your New York dairies, from your Transactions, 
I find that eight fiu'mers, owning in the aggregate S57 
cows in milk, report a yield of cheese from 875 to 518{ 
Ib.N. per cow, or if expressed In butter, from 160 to 200 
lbs. per cow. 

Reducing these values to milk, as before, we have : 

Yield \\QV cow, by cheese estimate, 1641 qts. to 2269 qts. 
Yield per cow, by butter estimate, 1843 qts.' to 2304 qts. 

Or an average of the eight returns, of 1881 qts. (of 2.17 
lbs.) to the cow. 

[to BB OOBTIKUBD.] 
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Ncm-fiork State Agricultural Society. 

REPORT OF MR. GOULD ON CONNEL AND 
STURGEON'S GRINDING MACHINE FOR 
HARVESTER KNIVES. 

On examining the grinding machine for harvester 
knives made by Messrs. Connel & Sturgeon, Nev^rk, 
C. and exhibited by them at the fair of <he New York 
Sute Agricultural Society, at Elmira, in 1872, 1 found 
thJit the grinding action was performed by a pair of 
emery cones, placed base to base on a horizonUl shaft. 



which was made to revolve by the action of a crank 
through multiplying wheels of spur gearing, so that 
the cones made fourteen revolutions to one of the 
crank. The bevel of the cones was adjusted to give 
the exact taper required for the teeth of the cutting 
sections. The shaft of the emery cones was hung on 
joints which were perfectly flexible, so that they could 
be applied to the edges of the sections with great 
facility. The weight of the machine was 14 lbs., and 
the price $10. Tlie emery cones are sold for 87^ cents, 
one of them will last for years in keeping a machine in 
order, and when worn out can be easily replaced. A 
set of very dull sections was made perfectly sharp in 
my presence in five minutes. 

I have never met with any machine for this purpose 
that performed its work so well or so rapidly as this 
does, and I therefore very cordially commend it to the 
farmers of New York and elsewhere, who need an im- 
plement of this kind. The moving parts of the 
machine will last for a life-time without repairs if ordin- 
ary care is taken. 

John Stanton Gould. 

Hudson, March 21, 1873. 



REPORT ON P. K. DEDERICK'S PERPETUAL 
BALING HAY PRESS. 

At the annual meeting Mr. Dederlck exhibited a 
model of his new Perpetual Baling Hay Press, and a 
number of the members of the Society, upon his invita- 
tion, visited his factory, and witnessed the working of 
the machine . The machine consists of two timbers (sills) 
set on edge, and fkstened strongly to each other by 
planks above and below, at a distance apaH about 
equal to the width of a bale of hay; at one end of the 
frame thus formed is a cam wheel, to the axle of which 
a lever is attached which is turned by one horse. The 
revolution of the cam moves a horizontal toggle-joint 
lever which has sufficient motion to carry its plunger 
f«>rward the length of the box (with a hopper on top) at 
the other end of the frame. The hay pitched into the 
hopper falls into the box, and at each motion of the 
plunger is pushed into the bale-box or mould, which la 
one-half longer or more than an ordinary bale, and is 
placed at the end of the frame and hopper-box, and 
strongly attached, and is of course open at each end, its 
sides being formed of four scantling (l^Aving three 
horizontal openings), and its top and bottom &stened 
at the outer end, but merely held down and up by 
springs at the end next the hopper. In working, a 
plank follower is first placed in the bale-box. This 
follower is made with three slots horizontally fbrmed 
across it on each side, at the same distance apart as the 
openings in the sides of the bale-box. The pitcher 
then begins to pitch the hay into the hopper, and at 
each turn of the lever a boxftil or large forkfiil is 
forced, pushing the follower and previous forkf\ils be- 
fore, it into the bale-box. By an ingenious arrange- 
ment connected with the spring top and bottom of the 
bale-box, the ragged portion of each forkfhl is folded 
down and up at top and bottom, and held until the 
next movement of the plunger brings more hay against 
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it, and secures it (Vom taming back agaia. As soon as 
a sufficiently long bale has thus been pressed into the 
box, anutlier follower is put in, and the operation pro- 
ceeds without even a momeutary interraption. When 
the second follower can be seen tlirough the openings 
in the side of the bale-box, a wire tie is passed through 
each of the slots in tho followers (corresponding to the 
openings in the sides of the bale-box,) brought round 
and fastened not especially tight, because the elasticity 
of the bale, when relieved from the pressure, brings 
them up taut. The second bale is all the while being 
gradually formed and pushing out the first one, and so 
the operation goes on, if necessary, hour after hour, 
without stopping except to change horses, and baling 
hay about as fast as it can ordinarily be pitched into 
the hopper. 

The bales are very true and neat in shape, and tied 
only with the wire ties, no wood being used, unless 
preferred because cheaper. They ordin^irily weigh Irom 
800 to 400 pounds, from 44 to 40 inches long, and 23 
inches by 28 inches on the ends, so that ten tons of hay 
baled by this press may be i>acked in a common box 
car. 

The following is tho report of the Committee : 

The undersigned, viewing Committee at the Winter 
Meeting of the Now York State Agricultural Society, 
visited by request the Albany Agricultural and Machine 
Works, and inspected in operation a newly invented 
hay press, patented by P. K. Dederick, a perpetual 
baling press, and we do not hesitate to say we deem it 
a groat improvement on the former process. It avoids 
tramping the hay, substituting horse power for roan 
power in this most laborious part of the work in the old 
method, and also avoids loss of time in wiring, taking 
out and adjusting the levers for a new bale, which ordi- 
narily takes several minutes, and we are of the opinion 
that by using two strong horses, one at a time, and 
alternating frequently, one-third more can be accom- 
plished by this new invention; and furthermore, we 
think the new machine can be so arranged as to be more 
easily moved from place to place, and put in operation, 
than the muchine now in general use. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Wm. M. Holmes, 
R. W. Pratt. 

Albany, ^pril 7, 1878. 

THE LATE LUTHER TUCKER. 

It seem!) very proper to place before the members of 
the Society in the columns of their Jouemal, the 
sketches of tho life of this most useful and estimable 
labourer in the cause of agriculture, which, prepared 
with care and fitness, both of manner and matter, ap- 
peared in the Country Gentleman immediately after his 
lamented death; for Mr. Tucker was not only the 
father of the American Agricultural Press, but had 
equal right to the title of Father of our Society. 
Mtnlest, industrious, patient, and of sound judgment, 
he devised the plan by which an agricultural journal 
was in this country first made successful in its aims and 
self-sustaining as a business enterprise. He designed it 
to be not only the medium by which facts and experiences 
of pnictical men should be made available to the farmers 
of the country, but a constant stimulus to intelligence 
and improvement for all its readers and contributors. 
Tho plan once formed was steadily adhered to, and its 
wisdom is not only proved by the esteem in which Mr. 
Tucker was personally held by the agriculturists of 
the nation, and by the popularity of the journals which 
he founded, but will be attested by the grateful minds 
of thousands who have through them been led to think 
and to instruct themselves. 



THE CLAIMS OF THE AYRSHIRE COW UPON 
THE DAIRY FARMER.* 

BT B. LBW18 8TURTBVANT, M.D., OF SOUTH FBAMIHOHAlf 

MA8SACHC8BTT8. 

The Hon. Zadock Pratt, of your State, who baa the 
reputation of being a skilled farmer, reports in your 
Transactions and elsewhere, an average yield during the 
six years from 1857 to 1862 inclusive, 2^(68 qts. per 
cow. For the seven years including 18t>8, 2124 qts. 
per cow. (U. S. Pat. Of. Rep. 1861, p. 416; U. S. Dept. 
Ag. Rep. 1865, p. 457.) 

These, be it noticed, with but one exception, are the 
statements of premium yields. I add one preminm 
yield of native cows, given for a dairy of nine cows, in 
the Agriculture of Massachusetts. The owner was 
a milkman in the vicinity of Boston, whoso rule has 
been *^ to keep a good cow, when he got her, and if he 
has a poor one. to fit her for the butcher." In the 
nine months from January to October, tho yield was 
almost 1914 qts. per cow. If we add to this yield the 
September figures, multiplied by three for the remain- 
ing months of tlie year, we have for the total of the 
herd, under exceptionally favourable circumstances, 
2800 qts., wine measure, per cow. 

In 1864, 425 factories in New York, with 128,528 
cows, made 32,663,014 lbs. cheese, at the a%«rage of 
9.11 lbs. milk to a i>ound of cheese. That is an av^- 
ago of 1066 qts. of milk per cow. 

In 1864, 25 factories, with 12,180 cows, made 3.720,- 
899 lbs. cheese. Average per cow, 808 lbs. cheeae. 
At 9.86 Iba. milk to the pound of cheese, as stated, 
this equals 1400 quarts of milk per oow. ( Ag. of Mass. 
1S65. p. 231.) 

Cheese factories are usually located in excellent dairy 
regions, where there is enterprise, and a larger yield 
than the average; yet these figures do not give the 
whole yield of the cows, as some, perhaps much milk, 
does not get to the factory. 

Thus far, I have drawn deductions by assuming a 
value for the butter and cheese. I shall now proceed 
to give some fact« fVom the dairy of Sturte%-aui Bros., 
Wuushakum farm, South Framingham, Mass. I am 
not now giving you the results of guess work, but tliat 
of knowledge. For six years and over, we have luui 
the custom of weighing the milk from each cow, morn- 
ing and night, and I have kept the daily record in 
books prepared for that purpose, marking therein the 
feed, and whatever circumstances afiecting the herd 
that may have occurred. Our herd was almost entirely 
natives for the firnt three feats, and with the exceptiuus 
of a few head for a few months, Ayrshire during the 
last three years. We thus have excellent data for com- 
parison. Our year commences with January. 

In 1865 we purchased a farm near a thriving village, 
which would supply a market lor our milk. Our fknu 
was in an exhausted state, and as manure was selling 
at eight dollars a cord in our vicinity, we decided up;>u 
overstocking our land, and by purchasing hay and gnuu 
bring the farm into productiveness. We therefore pur- 
chased the best native cows that we could, going fur 
them into the rural districts where a few dollars in ad- 
vance of the ruling rates would purchase the selection 
from a farmer*s herd. In addition to this we had out 
a standing offer of one hundred dollars for any cow who 
would milk twenty quarts a day in our presence, and 
we repeatedly purchased cows under that claim. We 
fed high, hoping to get our return from milk, fat aud 
manure. I go into these details in order that you may 
see that we tried to get the best native cows that ooald 
be procured, and f^^ well, and if our Judgment was 

• The first part of this paper was printed in the Jocbxal 
for January and Febraary. 
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reaaouably corroct, ia giving Uio statistics of this herd, 
we are giving tlie statistics of as good a Iierd of native 
eovs as New England can supply. But wliotlier so or 
not, we have in this herd a basis for comparison with 
our Ayrshircs on similar terms. 

At. No. cows. Average yield per oow. 

In 1867 85.7 4,687 lbs., or 2,160 qts. 

In 1868 86.3 4,837 lbs., or 2,229 qts. 

In 1869 27.4 4,015 lbs , or 1,850 qts. 

Average for the three years, 83.1 cows; average yield 
per cow, 2,079 qts. 

During this time we fed on the average to each cow, 
each year, 351 lbs. shorts, 90 lbs. linseed mealy 150 lbs. 
rice meal, 879| lbs. corn meal, 188 lbs. cotton 8ccd 
meal, 8 lbs. oat meal — at a cost of over $80 per cow. 

I will say here that cows that will give 20 quarts a 
day arc rare in New England. We hear of them very 
often; each farmer claim.s his share. But unfortunately, 
when pnt to the test of measure, some exceptional cir- 
cum:«tajice in the excuse of the owner for tho cow not 
fulfilling his promise. Yet cows that will give 20 quarts 
for ;i few days are found, but those which will continue 
this flow for any length of time are extremely scarce. 
If any farmer thinks he has such, let him measure her 
milk for a few days before he speaks of it. The heaviest 
milker we have had during these three years of natives 
guve for one year 8,708 qts., but the next year she only 
gave 1,659 qts Tlic heaviest milker for the three con- 
secutive years gave 2,968 qts., 2 952 qts., and 2,098 
qts.— average, 2,672 qts. Never did we obtain 40 lbs. 
a day but with one cow during these three years, and 
she gave 42^ lbs. once, 42 lbs. once, 41 lbs. twice, 40^ 
lbs once, and 40 lbs. eight times. It will be remem- 
bered that 42^ lbs. is but 19^ quarts. I am not now 
stating what can or cannot be produced by any one in 
kU herd; I only give the records of our herd. 

In 1869, after having tested a few Ayrshires in our 
bam, we crossed the ocean in order to examine im- 
proved dairy breeds in their own homes, and if we 
found them of sufficient merit, to bring over to our 
farm the best we could obtain. After viewing carefully 
the stock among the best farmers in Ayrshire, we were 
thoroughly convinced of the value of this breed for our 
husbandry; and not only did the best specimens of 
cows show value, but the high average quality of those 
we met with on each farm gave us a most favourable 
opinion of their worth. We therefore imported a lot, 
which arrived in December, 1809, and these few, with 
others purchased in this country, comprise the herd 
whose statistics I am about to give you. 

Av. No. cows. Average yield per cow. 

In 1870 19.8 5.678 lbs., or 2.616 qts. 

In 1871 18.7 4,990 lbs., or 2,800 qts. 

In 1872 18.8 6,221 lbs., or 2,866 qts. 

Average number of Ayrshire cows for three years, 
17.2; average yield, 2,594 qts. 

During these three years we averaged 2.5 bulls and 
8 young stock per year, for now we had a breeding 
herd. By bulls I mean animals in service, and by 
young stock I refer to animals not calves of the present 
year, and not yet in milk or use. I think it will be fair 
In estimating the feed to call 2 bulls and 8 head of 
young stock to require the feed of a cow. 

During these three years we carried to the bam* on 

• It Is our practice to hare the grain chocked when it 
leave* the granary, which is a distant bnilding. As several 
eoUs nsnal^ receive more or less grain, and as waste occurs 
more or less in other ways, it is evident that more grain is 
credited to the cattle than is actnally oonenuied. However, 
I preft^r to reckon in the way that 1 have, as it is better to err 
ia this way than to use guess work. We osoallv fatten a 
f^w steers each year, whose account sbonld have been kept 
separate. I however prefer to let the hearer make his own 
iillowanoes, as I prefer that he rather than I should do the 
goess work. 



an average each year per cow, shorts, 412 lbs.; com 
meal, 1,^8 lbs.; linseed meal, 98.2 lbs.; cottonseed 
meal, 107.6 lbs.; malt screenings, 85.6 lbs. This rep- 
resents a value of $27.50 per cow, at the same valuation 
as in the former case. 

I would call attention here to the fact that 1870 and 
1871 were years of continued, severe and exceptional 
<lrought. 

The largest yield in any one of tlieee three years 
from the Ayrshires was 8,961 quarts. The next year 
the same cow gave 8,288 quarts. The largest average 
of the same cow for three consecutive years was 8,160 
quarts. 

During this time we had among the Ayrshires 67 
yields of 40 lbs. and over, as follows : 



11 yields of 40 lbs. 
9 '' 42 Ibe. 
6 " 44 lbs. 
2 " 46 lbs. 
1 " 50 lbs. 



20 yields of 41 lbs. 
9 ** 48 lbs. 
8 " 45 lbs. 
5 "47 lbs. 
1 '* 51 lbs. 



Again, selecting six cows each year from the number 
kept during the whole year, and such represent the best 
milkers, we have— 

In 1867, 25 native cows, the 6 best, gave 2.919 qts. 
In 1868. 25 '* •' 8,047 qts. 

In 1869, 16 " " 2,562 qts. 

Average of 22 cows to select from; the 6 best in the 
average of 8 years, 2,842 qts. 

In 1870, 18 Ayrshire cows, the 6 best, gave 8,169 qts. 
In 1871, 14 " " 2,747 qts. 

In 1872 18 •* ** 8,186 qts. 

Average 18.8 cows to select fron^; the 6 best in tha 
average of 8 years, 8,084 qts. 

As a matter of fact in obtaining these results we 
selected from 85 different native cows and 17 different 
Ayrshire cows. 

It will also be instructive to compare the records of 
the same natives kept during three years with the Ayr- 
shires under similar circumstances. 

Of the 8 native cows retained through three years, 
from a high opinion of their worth, I present the fol- 
lowing figures : 



1867 

1868. 

1869 



No. 1. 

6,416 
4,554 
6.481 



No. S. 

5.524 
4.601 
4,140 



No. 8. 

8.796 
4 846 
8,112 



No. 4. 

5,408 
4,079 
8,790 



Average lbs.... 5,800 4.755 8,918 4,425 
Average qts... 2,67J 2,191 1.805 2,089 



1867, 
1868. 
1869 



Average lbs... 
Average qts. . 



No. 5. 
5,785 
4,192 
4.750 

4,892 
2,254 



No. 6. 
1,785 
7.055 
5,144 

4,644 
2,140 



No. 7. 
5.866 
4,457 
4,577 

4,966 
2.288 



No. 8. 
1,780 
8,087 
8,601 

4,489 
2.045 



Or an average of 2,179 qts. yearly. 

Of the 10 Ayrshures retained through three years, we 
have — 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 8. No. 4. No. 5. 

1870 5,912 6,264 7,176 8,086 6,848 

1871 5,429 5,050 5,854 8.639 6,172 

1872 7.298 5,656 5,686 4,218 5.571 

Average lbs... 6,214 5,656 6,222 8,646 6,080 

Average qts... 2,828 2,606 2,867 1,680 2,779 
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Mo. 6. No. 7. No. 8. No. 9. No. 10. 

1870 6,805 6,678 6,220 8,596 5,740 

1871 5,147 5,780 6,149 7,185 5,067 

1872 6,299 5,676 6,525 4,846 5,582 

Arerage lbs. . . 5,917 5,994 5,964 6,859 5,446 

Average qto... 2,726 2,762 ^,748 8,160 2,508 



Or an average of 2,666 qts. 

These tables show conclusively that the best cow in 
the barn one year is not necessarily so the next, and 
that a farmer can give his average yield for one year, 
and not necessarily give the milking averagtf or average 
profit of the dairy on his farm. 

From the data which I have given, I shall state as 
probable : 

That the average yield of dairies in New York 

State is 1800 qts. 

That the average yield of the best dairies in 
the State is 1800 qts. 

That the possible average yield of best native 
dairies is 2800 qts. 

That under circumstances that will allow the 
best selected and culled native cattle to pro- 
duce 2080 qts., 

a good Ayrshire breediug herd will produce 2590 qts. 

To strengthen the Ayrshire statement, I would refer 
to the record of E. T. Miles, of Fitchburg, who pub- 
lishes a very clear and apparently correct statement of 
the yield of his whole herd, averaging 9.8 head for three 
years. This average is 5614 lbs., or 2587 qto. per cow 
per year. 

I will call your attention to the difference between 
the terras of these statements — a common difference 
of 500 quarts. This I shall assume represents the com- 
mon ratio between the three classes of average — aver- 
age best, and possible yields. I will therefore repre- 
sent the facts in a new form : 

Class 1. Class 2. Class 8. 

Possible av. Av. of best dairies. Com. av. 

Natives 2800 qU. 1800 qts. 1800 qts. 

Ayrshires 8000 qts. 2500 qts. 2000 qts. 

Here is a common difference of 700 quarts in each 
class, and if my reasoning is correct, this sum will rep- 
resent the breed difference of the Ayrshires and the so- 
called natives in New England and New York. Accord- 
ing to this view, and you will observe the facts are strong 
in its ikvour, the dairyman who forms a herd of Ayr- 
shires of relatively the same grade of value as the na- 
tives which he discards, is by this act increasing his 
milk product by 700 quarts per cow. If h^ is one of 
your indolent, careless fkrmers, that help reduce the 
average yield of your State, who. under the recognition 
of self-interest, introduces the Ayrshire breed to his 
farm, he is almost doubling his annual returns. If an 
average (krmer, he is increasing his yield f^om 1800 
quarts to 2000 quarts per cow; and if of the best, most 
wide-awake character, he is having it in his power to 
increase his yield from 1800 to 2500 quarts. 

This same reasoning will apply in great measure to 
the intelligent use of Ayrshire bulls. When the owners 
of grades will give the statistics of their herds, in like 
manner it will be easy to deduce the influence of the 
foreign mixture. Although a single cross, in a large 
district, is soon absorbed into tlie prevailing breed, pro- 
ducing but little permanent change, yet the c&nttant 
use of superior bulls of one breed will gradually change 
the dairy capabilities of a region. The influence which. 
fVom a single coupling, is too feeble to be of extended 
benefit as modifying a race, by repetition brings to bear 
the cumulative effect of repeated infusions, and, aided 
by the selection which this very process of improvement 



would imply is being used, quickly changes a race into 
an improved breed. 

A digression : This remark is intended for the breed- 
er, and not for the user. A grade animal is superior 
to an unknown mixture for use, and I think the obser- 
vation of my hearers will bear me out in the statement, 
that the so-called natives owe mostly the excel lenees 
which they possess, to some thoroughbred mixture; 
tliat is, every good native cow will generally have a 
Devon, or a Durham, or a Dutch, Ayrshire or Jersey 
strain, which can be recognized in her looks. Grades 
are good for their yield, but I am inclined to think that 
when used for breeding in any other way than by quick 
absorption into a thoroughbred, the variability produced 
by the cross renders the result of breeding extremely 
uncertain, and that a race can be improved much more 
readily than a mongrel. The iufUsion of good blood 
in our New England cows, haphazard as it has been, so 
widely diffused, and having produced in many cases 
some extremely good cows, yet is a positive detriment 
to building up our native race into a distinct and fixed 
breed. We must now look for improvement by absorp- 
tion into a superior breed, or by replacement. A na- 
tive breed, possessing a uniformity among its ancestry 
for many generations, and well acclimated, presents a 
simpler problem to the improver of stock, than aootber 
animal with distinctly recognizable traits of dissimilar 
blood, not yet bred out of sight. The powerful action 
of circumstances acting on a district, ft-om some nnre- 
co^ized pressure of seif-iuterest, may and is, I believe, 
building up a breed in some sections, through the tribu- 
lation of necessity, and through the experience of re- 
peated mistake and costly failure. Far easier woald it 
be, and more for the public good, to supplant these 
efforts by a breed already formed and of recognized 
worth. By a correct system of action the present stock 
could be absorbed into a superior breed in a few geo- 
erations, with an expense hardly recognizable, because 
so evenly distributed. All that is lequired is, com- 
bined action by a given community. 

The dairy farmer has not a choice of breeds. The 
effect of climate and food is a constant that reqnires 
to be ever taken into consideration. The Short-horn 
originated in the fertile valley of the Tees; the smallest 
of the known breeds in distant Shetland. The barren 
pasture of Brittany fhmishes a cow resembling the 
Dutch in all but size ; the marshes of the Elbe, and 
the rivers entering the North sea, build up the large- 
framed Dutch This fact is well recognized in the 
sheep husbandry of England, and almost each district 
has its local breed. Ab competition becomes closer 
with the ever-nearing West, and when more care mast 
be taken to comply with the requirements enforced 
upon us by nature, in order to obtain a support from 
the dairy, then will this fact be fully recognized. In 
stocking a farm we must, to obtain the b«t results, 
look at the fertility of the pastures, their aqieet, and 
the necessities of the season. Where soiling is ex- 
clusively or mainly carried on, human foresight is 
able to neutralize the action of natural causes to a 
certain exent, and to such a farmer Uiere is some 
choice of breeds. But to the larger number this 
necessity is formed by the requirements of their land. 
The Dutch cattle with their large frames require fertile 
pastures, and lands unaffected by drought. Tbeir 
home is among the marshes of Holland. The beaatiftti 
Short-horn, brod for ages to a special purpose, and 
lacking an extreme hardiness of constitution, is better 
fitted for fertile, rolling limestone pastures, and to 
exceptional locations in dairy districts. The Jersey Is 
the rich man*s cow, requires shelter and rich food, can 
be tethered with ease, is highly ornamental, and with 
her rich produce of milk can, !f rightly located, be made 
profitable. But the Ayrshire is fitted by her past and 
present history for poor hinds periodically withered by 
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drought and broken by hills, while at the same time 
she responds gratefully to good food and kind treat- 
ment Tbat she is hiirdy is woU known, even to a 
superiority oyer other breeds mentioned, and I throw 
it 00& as a eonjecture, to be proved by statistics if at 
all, whether her very hardiness and adaptability to 
physical changes, has not rendered her less liable to 
abortion than the other breeds, under like circumstan- 
ces and care. 

The Ayrshire is not a royal animal, built up by high 
feed and pampering care, and adapted to rich pisiuruge 
alone. She is of the low-bom, self-made class, which 
struggling for existenoe with the hardships of the 
earlier periods of Ayrshire, haa improved with the 
growth of the country, retaining her hardiness and 
adapubility, and adding thereto the qualities of a 
ceruin yield of milk and dairy produce. She is the 
creature of the soil and her surroundings. She is not 
a beef animal and a milk machine combined. Meat is 
neglected in her inheritance for the more desired milk; 
and it is recogniaed by all impartial writers that the 
Ayrshire cow gives a larger product of milk in pro- 
portion to food consumed than any other breed. The 
properties of fat and milk-producing seem incompatible 
with each other, and with my experience, I am un- 
willing to admit that they can go on at the same time$ 
but the same qualities in the Ayrshire cow which turns 
the nutriment of the food towards the udder, will, 
when the milk glands are inactive, store the products 
of her digestion in the muscle, and when dry this breed 
are therefore not wholly de6cient as beef animals, but 
quickly get into condition. This happens fW>m the 
preponderance of her inlieritance towards the udder. 
When this preponderance is toward the laying on and 
storing up of fat, the udder becomes secondary, as we 
see daily in practice. When the breeder strives to 
unite the two, 1 fear the skill he can bring to bear will 
be unequal to the task, and the product will revert to 
the one or the other, as in Bates' Duchess tribe of Short- 
horns. We learn from history that the earlier Short- 
horns were famous milkers, and as we see that the 
present Yorkshires, which are stated to be the unim- 
proved Short-horn, are noted for their milk, we see 
that somehow the improved Short-horns have Allien off 
as milkers, and although you may force an explanation 
of the fiict in various ways, yet to me the fact seems to 
oonclnstvely prove the incompatibility of high powers 
of gaining tlesh and fiit, with the powers of a large 
yield of milk. Moreover I have observed that when a 
cow has a strong tendency to increase in condition 
while in milk, she invariably is a poor milker, although 
she may give large quantities for a limited time. 

Another digression : I have referred repeatedly to 
inheritance. Pedigree may be considered the strongest 
^oint in any breed, fur without it we cannot have 
the reproduction of certain qualities. It is only 
through pedigree that the brewer's art can approach 
certainty. Pedigree, as generally printed, is simply 
an acquaintance with certain facts in the past his- 
tory of an animal; the facts of parentage, and the 
undeviation fVom the type of the breed. Gould it 
tell us more, it would be still more valuable. It 
does little in words — ^merely an outline of sires and 
dams and breeders by name; but this little, in the ab- 
sence of more, is of the utmost importance. It is only 
through a familiarity with these facts thst we can bring 
new blood into an old herd, or obtain a new one. It is 
essential fur breeding to a fixity of type; consequently, 
I lay very great stress upon it. In the Ayrshire, the 
val'je of tbe pedigree is of unusual importance; for the 
Ainctions of this breed are physiological, and cannot be 
recognixed by the eye. We must depend much, in 
buying a superior animal, esjieoiaUy if young and un- 
tried, on the purity and breeding of her ancestry. 
Thero is, accordingly, the need of a public record of 



the parentage, breeding and ownership of the breed, as 
a guide to the public in purchasing, and as an assist- 
ance to the breeder. Such a record should carry, with 
the fact of record, a faith in the correctness of the 
record. Tliere should be no internal proof of careless- 
ness, no hint of slight in the work. There must be a 
belief, from the printed evidence, that each pedigree 
has been veritied by the editor, by the best means in 
his power, conscientiously and without bias. I am 
sorry to say, the American and Canadian Herd-Book 
Ailfils none of these essential. It is inaccurate, care- 
less, slovenly, and bears internal proof of its incorrect- 
ness. A new work of this kind is needed, and breeders 
must soon decide between the continuation of the pres- 
ent, or tlie starting of a new book. When the correct 
one appears, the buyer can approach the American 
breeder with the certainty of getting stock that will 
transmit good qualities. We have now as good 
animals in this country as can be found elsewhere, and 
we only need the confidence of an appreciative public 
to give an increased value to cattle already acclimated, 
and to check farther importations, which are only 
necessary to' insure correctness of pedigree. I trust 
breeders will look to this, their own interest and the 
interest of the farming public^br the two are conjoined. 
I trust breeders will protect themselves against the 
carelessness or dishonesty of individuals, members of 
their pursuit. 

MEMOIR OF LUTHER TUCKER. 

From the Cultivator and Country Otntkman (editorial) 

January 80, 1873. 

Under the shadow of deep affliction, with a sense of 
loss that cannot be expressed, we have to announce the 
death, at his residence in this city, January 2Gth, of 
Luther Tucker, the senior editor and proprietor of this 
Journal. He had gone a little beyond the psalmist's 
limit of threescore years and ten, and with a life of 
less constant exertion might perhaps have looked for- 
ward to additional years of comparative repose ; but close 
and continuous application from a very early period had 
worn upon a constitution naturally not robust, and when 
his last illness came, his friends were sadly apprehensive 
of the issue of the conflict. He had been at the office on 
the 14th for several hours, although not very well or 
strong, and on the morning of the 15lh found himself too 
ill to leave his bed. lutiammation of the lungs followed, 
attended at the last by defective and irregular action of 
the heart, and when the fever left him, his strength 
gradually failed ; it became more and difficult to ad- 
minister either medicines or nourishment, and finally, 
at an early hour on Sunday morning, so quietly that 
his last breath could scarcely be detected by those 
around his bedside, he entered into the rest of the un- 
ending Sabbath beyond the grave. 

Luther Tucker was born in Brandon, yermont, May 
7th, 1802. The death of his mother, which followed 
almost immediately, broke up the family — ^his father 
and the older children shortly afterward joining the 
tide of migration to which Vermont has always fur- 
nished so large an army of recruits, while the subject 
of this notice was adopted in the house where he had 
been tenderly nursed and cared for in the hours of 
motherless infancy- At the age of 14, he was appren- 
ticed to Timothy C. Strong, a printer of Middlebury, 
encountering in connexion with the instruction he 
received, the rougher iare and harder work that were 
natural enough at the time, but very different from the 
customs of the present . Mr. Strong removed to Palmy - 
ra, N. T., in 1817, taking the young apprentice with 
him, but tlie connexion between them ended two years 
later, before tlie entire expiration of the term of ap- 
prenticeship. Mr. Tucker thus entered upon the 
prosecution of his craft, as a journeyman, somewhat 
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prematurely, making his way, with intervals of work 
at various intermediate points, toward bis old friends 
in Vermont, for whom, and for the pure air and bab- 
bling brooks of its verdant hills, then, as through all 
subsequent changes, he entertained the warmest affec- 
tion and most cherished memories. A tour of work on 
which he soon set out, carried him in the course of the 
five succeeding years, to various points in the north 
and east, and to Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington 
and New York, and in the spring of 1825, he entered 
into partnership, at Jamaica, Long Island, with Mr. 
Henry C. Sleight, whose business was chiefly the pub- 
lication of standard works for New York houses. Some 
volumes now in our possession, bearing the imprint of 
*' Sleight fit Tucker,' chiefly English reprints of a 
moral or theological kind, are strikingly characteristic 
of the condition of American publishing at the time, 
but, in freedom from typographical errors and excel- 
lence of press work, they by no means suffer in com- 
parison with the larger and more hurried editions of 
the present generation. 

In his travels as a journeyman, Mr. Tucker had 
passed through Rochester in 1823, and witnessed the 
first crossing on the aqueduct over the Grenesee, of the 
Erie Canal; and though the place was then little more 
than a village, he was struck with its evident capacities 
lor future growth and prosijerity. And when he began 
to look for a wider fleld than that afforded at Jamaica, 
Rochester was the point that occurred to him. En- 
couraged by his partner, who aided him with capital 
as well as with advice, at the age of twenty-four he 
turned his steps thitherward, and, entirely unknown 
among its people, began the publication of the Roches- 
ter iJaily Advertiser— the firtt daily newspaper to 
spring into existence, west of the city of Albany, in 
the boundless and then undeveloped territory that 
extends to the Paciflc. Its initial number appeared 
October 27th, 1826, and, as we learn from contemporary 
notices, at once attracted attention as showing the 
remarkable progress of the place. In referring to its 
establishment, the New York Evening Post of October 
81, 1826, said : ** Nothing can show, in a more striking 
point of view, the rapid increase of our p(»pulation and 
internal commerce, than the fact that Rochester, which, 
within a few years was a wilderness, is now enabled, by 
the number of inhabitants and the activity of its trade, 
to support a daily paper.'' 

The enterprise, in proportion t^ the business trans- 
actions of the day, and the simpler customs of a young 
and still struggling western town, was a success. But 
we have been already too long in tracing the stops by 
which Mr. Tucker reached what became the all-almorb- 
ing work of his life, to allude even briefly to his as- 
sociates, or to the part he took in the active and often 
heated political discussions of a peculiarly exciting 
period. Wherever he had travelled he had been struck 
with the backwardness of our agriculture. — the lack of 
intercommunication among our farmers, — the tenden- 
cies of all prevailing practice toward the deterioration 
of the soil, — the almost universal absence of agricultu- 
ral reading. His taste was strongly for farming, and 
other business he regarded as simply the resource from 
which he hoped to buy and cultivate land of his own. 
without indebtedness to others, and with reasonable 
provision In case of bad seasons and slow returns. 

From this ambition, and his very considerable op- 
portunities of observation among farmers in widely 
scattered localities, arose the establishment of The 
Genesee Farmer^ January 1st, 1831, while still publish- 
ing the Daily Advertiser. If the general character of 
our agriculture was at a low point, he had also seen 
and marked instances, in his native State and elsewhere, 
of farmers of unusual sagacity, whose example, little 
known or heeded, even at homo, was bounded al- 
together there, and who, with a wiser economy for 



themselves, were keeping up the fertility of their land, 
or sending out products from their dairies of higher 
quality, or raising grain of superior kinds and clean- 
ness, or grazing their stock more successfully, — 8u that 
any general emulation of their course must add largelj 
to the present and future resources of the coantry. 
And his aim, in a paper for the practical tieuefit of 
farmers, was primarily to elicit from such other 
fanners, the details of their experience and modes of 
practice, and to bring their example, so to speak, within 
the personal knowledge of his readers, — looking to what 
had been accomplished or was actually going on amoog 
the most intelligent and enterprising, for guidance as 
to what might or ehou/d be done, rather than to scien- 
tiflc Investigation or the theories of tlie closet. It may 
not be too much to claim that the Oenetet Farmer, 
though preceded in date of isisne by a few other mgri- 
cultural journals hero or in Britain, was the first to 
begin from thit end. The circulation of tho Genesee 
Farmer rapidly increased, and this notwithatandii^ 
the establishment of The Cultivator at Albany by 
Judge Buel, under the auspices of the State Agricul- 
tural Society, in 1884, when some falling off might 
have been expected from the division of tlie field urtth 
a rival so able and influential; and it was somewhat to 
Mr. Tucker *s surprise, on tlie union of the two Journals, 
some years later, to ascertain that the circulation of 
his own was much the larger of the two. 

Having at last attained what was to have been bia 
great object, the purchase of a farm, near Rochester, 
the daily paper was sold in 1889, (it still exists as one 
of the leading and most popular journals of Weetera 
New York, under the name of the Rochester Union and 
Advertiser^) and farming, and the publication of the 
Farmer^ were to be the sole objects of the fbtnre. Bat 
before a single season had passed, Judge Buel's death 
left the Cultivator without a head, and a proposition 
was made to Mr. Tucker for the combination of the 
two papers, that seemed in many respects so advanta- 
geous that the farm was sold, and the number fur 
January, 1840, was published from Albany, and bore 
the title of'' The Gulitvator: a Consolidation of Buel's 
Cultivator and the Genesee Farmer.'* A ** New Gene- 
see Farmer," subsequently led a brief and flickering ex- 
istence, and after the second part of the Cultivator's title 
had been dropped as too cumbersome, other *' Genesee 
Farmers" came into fltAil being — the last calling itself 
'Mho oldest paper** because of its borrowed title, — an 
attempt at appropriating a history as well as a name, of 
which there have been many other specimens in our 
periodical literature, but about which Mr. Tucker may 
perhaps have been excusable in feeling toniewbat 
sensitive. 

In respect to the details by which our departed 
Senior was led into the pursuit which became his life- 
work, we have spoken more fully, because no notioe 
would be fltting, as it seems, without at least an out- 
line of those preliminary steps by which and through 
which it came about that all the effbrts he coukt put 
forth were thereafter devoted to the cause of agrfcul- 
ture. Our space will not admit of continuing the story 
further at tliis time, and, indeed under the circum- 
stances of the moment, it has been a difficult task to 
proceed so far. Without the genius for manipulation, 
which seems to bn essential in the political managers of 
the present day, it is possible that with all hit energy, 
judgment and industry, he might not have attained, by 
continuing in the political tiekl, the leading rank 
among those who have the credit of making or unmak- 
ing aspirants for public positions. With the saoie 
qualities, coupled with an admirable appreciation of 
the real wants of the community, agricultural or edu- 
cational, but without training in that administrative 
capacity which consists so largely in the selection and 
employment of deputies by whom all details can be 
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wroaght out under general guidance and supervisioni— 
for a long time he retained iu his own hands and under 
his own eye every department, business and editorial, 
aod never felt quite satisfied when anything that could 
powibly be dune by himself was left to another. The 
untiring work he thus assumed was often far too much 
for the individual energies of any one, but with heart 
and soul fully engrossed in its accomplishment, he 
c»caped from serious results until the confinement to 
labour, which in his prime may have seemed natural 
enough, but in our day is rarely seen, began to tell, 
and he felt more and more, with the enfeebling heat of 
each successive summer particularly, that some meas- 
ure of respite was absolutely essential. For a number 
of yean past he had been forced from constant applica- 
tion, more or less, by absolute inability to continue it, 
and a large part of last summer ho s]»ent in freedom 
from care at various resorts popular with invalids and 
travellers. But as soon as he was at home, he was only 
eonteiited with a certain measure of the ofiice work; 
and it may be truly said of hiui, If the saying is any- 
where strictly Correct, that he died in the harness. In 
the wandering of his mind, after tlie fever hud set in, he 
urged that manuscripts should be sent him for scrutiny 
before publication, specifying some that he remembered 
as coming in before he \et\ the otfico; and, recollecting 
that the State Agricultural Society was about to hold 
its annual meeting, he was full of anxiety lest his ill- 
ness might prevent his son's attendance, and eager to 
be up and at his desk for work. 

His work was over. With the nath'e predisposition 
for agricnltural pursuits already referred to, it hud 
been his task for many long years to weigh the merits 
of discussion alter discussion and question after ques- 
tion, endeavouring to give due prominence to each in 
tarn according to its deserts. Without prejudice or 
piutiality, — admitting to publication what was counter 
to hb own views, that it might stand upon its merits, 
and provoke thought among his readers, — he was never 
led away by any popuhir movement of the hour, and 
would allow little more attention to any subject just in 
▼ogue than he had always been willing to allot to it Id 
times of pnblio neglect. Clear, pointed and accurate 
in the use of language, what he wrote himself always 
came with weight. Of later years, with manual difii- 
culttes of penmanship rendering any prolonged exertion 
irksome, he wrote but little, but the guidance of his 
judgement and advice was ever present. Whatever he 
wrote was in all respects as he intended it to appear, 
and if be bad been content to leave for printers the 
task of deciphering illegibilities and correcting senten- 
ces — ^in other words to abridge his own labour at the 
expense of others — he would probablv have written 
more and at greater length. But to the last, he was 
equal to the work of editing and correcting the manu- 
script of others, however much it wore upon him ; for 
the great aim of his labour, as he thought, was to give 
voice to experience that might otherwise be unknown, 
and be would rather take in hand a few pages from 
some unlettered correspondent, embodying the actual 
results of his experience, than deal with folitis of cor- 
rectly written and diffuse ramblings from writers whose 
syntax and etymology Were above their actual knowl- 
edge of their subjects. For over forty years at the 
bead of this Journal, with a constantly changing corps 
of correspondents, and with varying tides «>f public 
interest now elevating one subject ami now depressing 
another, it has been more than ever remarked to us, as 
a feature attracting the B|iecial attention of careful 
readers of our agricultural literature, that the individu- 
ality and consistency that mark its whole history, 
though never obtrusive, were always evident, and that 
as a C4»nsequence, it hud drawn to itself the 8))eciul con- 
fidence of all who liud watched its course and learned how 
high an estimate was to be placed upon its guidance. 



In communication with those who acted under his 
supervision, as with many correspondents at a distance, 
personally unknown, Mr. Tucker seemed to possess an 
unusual power of attracting friendship and afiection, of 
which we have often had evidences, and sometimes 
from quite unexpected sources. To those and we 
doubt not many others in the circle of our readers, his 
death will come like a personal bereavement. For 
ourselves, we cannot yet realize that his liand is stilled 
in death, — that his kindly eye will never more betoken 
regard or approval, — that his patient and loving voice 
is forever silenced. With time and other cares the 
sense of loss may weaken, but the lesson of his life and 
teachings will never be forgotten, and his example is a 
legacy which can never be spent. 

In his personal relations Mr. Tucker was for many 
years a man of sorrow. Fairly under way at Roches- 
ter with the promise of his new experiment with a 
daily paper, just budding into fruition, the cholera sea- 
son of 1882 that swept like a pestilence over the coun- 
try, visited that place with unusual severity. Uls 
young wife and a boy of special promise, in his flAh 
year and already combining with rare sweetness of dis* 
position a forwardness exceptional at his years, after 
but a few days struggle, were carried to the unending 
repose of the cemetery at Mt. Hope, — but they lingered 
for forty years longer in a recollection that until the 
last was never revived without the deepest emotion. 
The sun'iving husband and father fell into a decline 
from which it was long thought that lie could scarcely 
recover. Marrying the sister of his former wife, she 
succumbed, in 1844, to consumption, the scourge of her 
native New England climate, preceded by one daugh- 
ter and soon after followed by another. Smitten by 
repeated blows, though assuaged by all that couid tend, 
in social and business relations, to mitigate their 
severity, he became constantly less inclined to mingle 
in public occasions, and more bound up in the welfare 
of those who were left to him. Since his third mar- 
riage, over a quarter a century has now elapsed, — a 
period of exemption from afflictions, and gradually 
closing over the scars of former wounds, — but he sel- 
dom if ever accepted invitations likely to bring him 
into prominent notice, and during the hot months of 
summer, which were especially trying to his constitu- 
tion, was often so gi'eatly enfeebled as to excite the 
serious apprehensions- of his family. Of unvarying 
sweetness of disposition in the home circle to which he 
was so much devoted, the cliarity that speaketh no evil 
was equally prominent in his judgement of other men 
and their motives; and the memory of an injury was 
far less permanent in his mind than the recollection of 
favours received, and kindly words when the business 
horizon was clouded, and warm sympathies at times 
of trial. That the struggle of life had wearied him 
there can be no doubt, but his (kith and gratitude, and 
unselfish efi<)rts for the happiness of others, never 
wavered; and when his task on earth was over, it may 
be truly said that he fell asleep with a conscience void 
of ofiense toward God and toward man, and a heart 
unspotted from the world. 

[From the Cultivator and Country Gentleman of Feb. 6.] 

As the last issue of this Journal was necessarily sent 
to press on the day following the death of its lamented 
senior editor, the biographical notice then published 
was unavoidably much condensed, and indeed came to 
an abrupt pause at the period of his removal to this 
city toward the close of the year 1889, when the Gene" 
see Farmer (founded by hira at Rochester, Jan. 1, 1881) 
and the Cultivator as published by Judge Buel at 
Albany, were combined in a single periodical. The 
incidental reference to the Cultivator as having been 
originally established by Judge Buel " under the au- 
spices of the State Agricultural Society," has also 
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given rise to some misappreheDsion, as we infer Orom 
notices that have appeared in other papers. That it 
was so established at the outset, is true enough; in 
the first number (March, 1834) reference is made to the 
Society as having '* assumed the proprietorship of the 
CuUivaiorf'* but after a few years — at a date which a 
consultation of the volumes does not enable ns to fix 
precisely — all right, title and interest in the paper 
passed into Judge Bnel's individual ownership, and 
after his decease, Mr. Tucker's consolidation of the two 
periodicals was a matter or negotiation between himself 
and Judge BueFs heirs, with which the Society had no 
connexion whatever. The latest issue in which the 
Society is mentioned as proprietor is that of December, 
1887, and as the corresponding imprint is omitted in 
the following number, we may assume that it was at 
the beginning of 1888 that the Cultivator became solely 
an individual enterprise. 

The point is one of no special importance except in 
illustration of the fact that Luther Tucker was so 
thoroughly self-reliant (if the word is admissible) in 
all Jiis undertakings— deciding for himself where there 
was room and need for effort, making it on his own re- 
sponsibility, and when once made, never in a single 
instance failing to carry it through. As a stranger he 
began in a strange place the publication of the first 
daily outside of the older cities on or eastward of the 
Hudson. With enly an overpowering conviction of 
the vast individual and national importance of agricul- 
tural improvement, he founded the QetUMU FarmtTy 
and won for it a popularity which, in proportion to the 
growth of the taste for reading at different stages has 
never been exceeded before or since. And when that 
Journal and the Cultivator became one, it was supported 
and strengthened, not by the influence of any or- 
ganization, or by the labours of others, but simply by 
his determined zeal and unflagging exertions. 

In coming to Albany, and K>r such a purpose, it was 
natural however, that Mr. Tucfker should feel a deep 
interest in the Agricultural Society of t lie State, and, 
on the other hand, that the members and friends of the 
Society should gUdly avail themselves of his absist- 
ance and energy in carrying forward the objects for 
which it was organized. Accordingly we find that at 
the annual meeting held Feb. 5th « 1840, Mr. Tucker 
vras elected its corresponding secretary. The Society 
had been organized in 1882, but beyond the holding 
of yearly meetings at Albany for the election of officers, 
the publication in the papers of the result of the elec- 
tions, with some speeches and reports, and the assist- 
ance afforded to Judge Duel in launching the Cultivator, 
it had never manifested great life or activity, or 
attracted general supiiort throughout the State. Of 
the officers of 1840, the president was the now venerable 
Francis Rotch of Otsego ; there was one vice-presi- 
dent each from the counties of Albany and Schenec- 
tady, and three from Rensselaer; and Columbia, Greene 
and Schenectady were each represented by one member 
in the executive committee, the whole covering, as will 
be seen, but a very limited area. Before the annual 
meeting of February lOlh, 1841, Mr. Tucker had moved 
that the Society be disbanded, and allowed to give 
place to some new association, unless it could be made 
to assume a position more in accordance with the ne- 
cessities of the case. Thus awakening the Board to the 
possibilities within the Society's reach, and the position 
it should assume, and calling to its aid a wider support 
fi*om all other parts of the State, a new constitution, 
prepared by his own hand, was adopted at that meet- 
ing, containing among other provisions the requirement 
for the holding of '* an Annual Cattle Show and Fair," 
and the officers of 1841 included a vice-president for 
each of the eight senatorial districts of the State, so 
that every locality was recognized and represented. In 
order to compress these notes within anything like 



reasonable limits, we have been compelled to omit any 
reference to the many friends and associates of tbe de- 
ceated, with whom, at various periods, he was more or 
less intimately connected, but in such ways that men- 
tion of the fact was not essential, and would ouly have 
led to undue prolixity. Of those who took an active 
part with him in the reorganization of tho Society, 
however, it is not improper tc mention that be received 
especial support and assistance fVom Ezra P. Preotioe 
of this city, who was elected Treasurer; from tbe late 
Alexander Walsh, of Lansingburgh, who continued, aa 
before, a member of the executive committee; and 
from the lamented Benjamin P. Johnson, of Oneida, 
then chosen a Vice-Presklent, subsequently Preeidenty 
and afterward for so many years Secretary of tbe So- 
ciety. To these names should be added that of the Iste 
Oen. James S. Wadsworth, of Greneseo, who be<»mo 
President of the Society in 1842; and there were of 
course very many others whose co-operation was moat 
valuable and most highly appreciated, but to whom wo 
could scarcely refer, even at this ls[te date, withoat 
risk of seeming to make invidious selections. 

It was thus and then that our State AgrieuUoral So- 
ciety became really a living and working body, luid 
though availing itself of the charter granted in 1882, it 
was legally the same corporation aa before; for all prac- 
tical purposes it was wholly a new organization, with a 
new constitution, new management, and wider plaiia. 
The first result of the meeting of 1841 was tlie presenta- 
tion to the Sute legislature of a law drawn by Mr. Tucker, 
in pursuance of a resolution unanimously paaaed by tbe 
meeting (and also prepared by him, though introduced 
by another) appropriating the sum of $8,000 a year for 
the assistance and support of all tho various agrlcal- 
tural societies of the State, being the ** act for the en- 
couragement of agriculture," passed May 6th, 1841. 
This appropriation, at first covering each of the fkve 
succeeding years, has ever since been continued oo our 
statute books; the only material change made in its 
provisions having been the increase of the amoont 
within a few years past ; and it is no more than justice 
to Mr. Tucker that its origin should be made known to 
those who have so largely profited by its results. 

The first ** cattle show and fair " of the Society was 
held at Syracuse, Sept. 29 and 80, 1841, when a good 
display was made, and an enormous attendance of visi- 
tors elicited. It was followed in February, 1842, by a 
winter show of grain and dairy products; and the 
general programme was thus inaugurated, which has 
since beeu followed by the Society for so many years 
withont interruption or failure. In 1843 and 184S 
Mr. Tucker continued to hold the labouring oar as 
Secretary, devoting no small part of his time to 
the Society's interests, wholly without compensation, 
and furnishing office room for the meetings and 
all required sutionery, as well as editing the aanoal 
volume of its transactions, which was one of the new 
features of its reorganisation, and constantly oe- 
cupying a large space in the CuUiwator in its favour, 
neither asking nor receiving, directly or indirectly, the 
slightest remuneration. He was simply at work with 
others for what he thought to be a great object, mod, 
occupying a position in which his services were of 
special utility, he felt the heavier responsibility in eoo- 
tribnting to its accomplishment. On the ground that 
the Society had become able to pay for a seeretarr's 
services, he declined the office in 1844, but the new in- 
cumbent occupying it for that year alone, much agiinst 
his wishes he was again elected in 1845 and 1846, but 
insisted in January, 1847, upon the acceptance of his 
resignation, and the late Col. Johnson was th^ np- 
pointod his successor. In 1848 he was a member €4* 
the Board, ami from 1849 to 1852 successively wns 
Treasurer (again without remuneration), and on his 
fiual retirement at tbe close of tho last mentioned 
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year,* a series of resolutions was unanimously passed, 
presenting to him, with the thanks of the Society, a 
* service of plate of the value of $600. For eleven years 
— almost without interiuissiou years of devoted appli- 
cation in tlM» Society's behalf — the sum. in a pecuniary 
point of view, whs uot only inconsiderable, but actually 
much less than the personal outlay he had probably 
incarred; but as a testimonial of appreciation by those 
who best knew with what spirit he had laboured, the gift 
was always most highly valued, and frotu the value he 
phkced upon it, will aiwaysbe preserved and cherished 
by his descendants. 

In 1846, Mr. Tucker was led by the scanty character 
of the distinctively horticultural literature of the day, 
and by the urgent persuasion of many gentlemen 
warmly interested in the subject, who came to him in- 
stinctively as the one most likely to lead the enterprise 
to a satisfactory result, to establish the HorticultwriU, 
the flret number of which appeared for July of that 
year, with the late A. J. Downing as editor. The new 
luagasine at once assumed a position of intiuonce which 
iiu other American periodical of the kind has been able 
to attain, ita circulation was not large in numbers, 
though even in this respect it reached a point which 
has only been temporarily exceeded, we believe, and 
that in rare cases, by any cou temporary in the same 
department. On the death of Mr. Downing in 1852, 
and with the view of concentrating all his energies up- 
on the establishment of the CotuUry OentlotiOn the snc- 
oeeding year, Mr. Tucker sold the Horiieulturid, and 
its connexion with his name and memory entirely 
ceased. 

Another undeibiking, entered upon toward the close 
<^ the year 1845, should not pass without brief men- 
tion. Perceiving tlie advantages of Albany as a dis- 
tributing centre, and the lack of any general depot for 
agricultural implements at this point, Mr. Tucker fur- 
nished the capital for the establishment of a warehouse 
and seed store, confiding its business transactions 
entirely to the charge of an active partner. It seems 
to have taken about niue months' management on the 
part of that gentleman to sink nearly the entire invest- 
ment; the partnership was abruptly dissolved, and the 
busuiess was necessarily conducted, until other disposi- 
tion of it could be made, in Mr. Tucker's individual 
name. It shortly afterwards passed into the hands of 
Mr. Horace L. Emery, the head of the firm now carry- 
ing on an extensive manufactory of agricultural ma- 
chinery here, and it was through its establishment, 
incidentally, that Albany became a point of so much 
. importance in this branch of productive industry. 

In 1853, as ahn^ady stated, the plan for founding a 
Weekly Journal, which Mr. Tucker had for some time 
been considering, was finally matured, and from that 
date all other engagements were set aside. In the 
selection of its name, as well as with regard to its 

* From the circomfitance that his son, Mr. Lnthor H. 
Tacker, was elected Treasorer of the Society in 1868, a 
number of obitnarv notices of Mr. T., senior, speak of him 
as having oconpiea that position subseqaently to 1868, and 
down to toe time of his death. As matter of accarate reoord, 
however. It may be added that Mr. Tocker was elected Be- 
c<xdin{f Secretary of the Society in 1866. bnt his name was 
used withoot his knowledge, and he took no active part in 
its allfiirs. Ho also served two or three years, at aboot the 
same period, on the Board of the Albany County Agricol- 
tnral Society, fi>r the sake of lending his influence to the 
effort then making for its revival, although nnable to devote 
mnch personal attention to the satUect. For some time 

Srior to 1863 he was Treasurer of the Albany and Rensselaer 
[orticnltnral Society— an association organized in 1847, and 
for aeveral yean quite snocessltil in its exhibitions. He was 
also ono ol the original corporators of the University of Al- 
bany, founded in 1861, and Troasnrer of the Board of Tms- 
tees. A course iu Agrlcaltoral and Soientiflc Instruction 
was organised by this lustitotion for the winter of 1862, under 
the oharxe of the late Prof. John P. Ifprton of Yale College, 
bnt its subsequent prosecution was interrupted by the un- 
timely and lamented death of that gentleman. . 



general purpoees, Mr. Downing had been frequently 
consulted, and very possibly, if death had not in- 
tervened, he might have been associated in its editorial 
management. The following extract from one of Mr. 
Downiug's letters (written some months previously) was 
publish^ in its first issue : '' I am delighted with the 
idea conveyed by the title you have adopted, the Cowi- 
trjf Genlleman, It suggests an idea that should bo 
cultivated by every farmer and gardener in the land. 
It seems to take a proper step toward that station in 
society that the agricultural community are entitled 
to." It certainly was ever the most sincere and earnest 
wish of its editor and founder, that in promoting as it 
might the improvement of our agriculture, it should 
also tend to educate to higher aims and wider views 
the minds of its readers; to add to the taste, refine- 
ment and comforts of their homes ; to increase their 
self-respect, individually and as a class, and tlie respect 
entertained for them and their calling by other classes. 
Twenty years of almost unintermittud labour toward 
this end, he was spared to exert — j-ears that wore un- 
eventful as compared with previous periods of his life, 
but the history of which is recorded in the ever faith- 
ful and painstaking supervision to which its volumes 
bear wituess; and we doubt not in the respectful and 
affectionate regards of thousands of its readers. 

THE PRODUCTION OF MILK AND SOM£ POINTS 
IN ITS TREATMENT. 

Paper read at the annual meeting of the New York State 
Agrienltoral Society at Albany, Jan. SSd, 187S, by X A. 
WILLARD, M. A., of LltUe Falls, N. Y., President K. T, 
State Dairymen's Association, and Bosrd of Trade, etc.. 
etc. 

The annual milk interest of the United States may 
be expressi*d by the following formula : 1,800 quarts of 
milk at 2| c. per quart=$42 x by 10,000,000 cows 
=$420,000 000. 

The 1,80<) quarts represent the average annual yield 
of a cow during the year. If we put the milking season 
at 800 days, the average yield would be at the rate of 
six quarts per day. The 1,800 quarts would make 
about 860 pounds of cheese, or say l&O pounds of 
butter. 

We have statistics showing pretty nearly the value of 
the milk crop of the United States, in items as fol- 
low: 
Milk consumed as food, at 2^ c. per quart. .$218,000,000' 

Condensed milk 1,000.000 

Butter product, 700,000,000 lbs., at 26c.. 175,000,000 
Cheese product, 240,000,000 lbs., at 12c. 

per pound 28,800,000 

Value of whey and sour milk fVom cheese 

and butter manufacture, converted into 

pork and calves 10,000,000 

$427,800,000 

A value very nearly that expressed in our formula. 

Commissioner Wells in his report on the commerce 
and industry of the United States in 1869, estimates 
the annual value of the products of the dairy, after 
deducting the value of products consumed on the 
farm, at $400,000,000. He believes that his estimates 
fall considerably within the mark, and in proof of this 
assumption be instances the dietary of factory boarding 
houses, where the operatives were in a large part 
French Canadians, notoriously fVugal and simple in 
their habits, and in whidh they were furnished to their 
own satisfaction, which showed an average consumption 
of butter amounting to about $16.51 per year. An 
average consumption for the entire population taken at 
one-half this sum, or $8.25 per head, would result in the 
expenditure on this account of $821,000,000. 

A consumption of mUk to the value of one cent per 
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day for each person would give an additional sum of 
$143,850,000, making a total of these two items of 
$464,000,000. 

Any one who is acquainted with the manner in which 
milk, and more especially butter are consumed in the 
families of American lalK>riDg men, as well as in the 
houses of the wealthy and well-to-do classes, will 
acknowledge that these estimates are low. These 
enormous values are to be disposed of annually, and it 
is a matter of interest to dairymen to know where they 
are placed. Nearly the whole bulk of our dairy pro- 
ducts is consumed at home : for if we refer to official 
statistics we fiud that about 60^000,000 pounds of 
cheese, and about 7,000,000 pounds of low grade butter, 
much of it known under the name of gretue, go abroad. 
The value of our entire surplus in dairy products may 
be put at the foUowiug figures : 

60,000,000 Ibb. cheese. 12c $7,200,000 

7,000,000 lbs. butter, 26c 1,760.000 

Condensed milk 600^000 

Total $9,460,000 

An additional expenditure of 24 cents per year for 
each persou, or two cents per month in any form of 
dairy product would wipe out our surplus and leave 
nothing to go abroad. 

It is believed by many that the cheese product of the 
United States at the present time is no more than is 
auuually needed for home consumption, provided the 
consumption be distributed properly over the year. It 
is estimated that we have 30,000,000 of people who 
would coiibume cheese were it of unexceptionable 
quality and conveniently supplied Say that each con- 
sumed eight pounds a year at a cost of fifteen cents 
per pound, or $1.20, and our whole product would be 
consumed. At this rate one cheese of sixty-four 
pounds weight would supply a family of eight persons 
for the year. Eight pounds a year would be at the 
rate of about two and a half ounces a week — a small 
item surely, considering that some men not unfre- 
quently make away with a half pound or more at a meal. 
1 am more and more convinced that it is upon home 
markets that we must rely for obtaining a fair compen- 
sation for our products. There are hundreds of villages 
in the United States where it is impossible to get a 
pound of good cheese IVom one end of the year to the 
other. Wo need to introduce among us the English 
system, where every village has its cheese store, and 
where customers can be supplied with variety of styles 
and qualities, small cheeses as well as large. People 
cannot be expected to buy cheese unless it can be con- 
veniently had, and in such form and quality as will suit 
especial wants and tastes. The American system of 
depending upon a foreign market, and forcing forward 
immense stocks in hot weather is a vicious system, and 
must always prove more or less disastrous. Let us 
reason upon this matter without any absurd theories or 
speculations. I t»hall appeal only to your common 
sense for a practical solution of the question. I affirm 
that the factory system of curing cheese and marketing 
in hot weather is grossly defective, is a shameful waste 
of the hard earnings of dairymen. 

The great bulk of the factories in the United States 
and in Canada have no conveniences for curing cheese 
properly, and have no provision for accumulated stocks. 
The cheese curing process is one requiring skill and at- 
tention to details second only to the manipulation of 
the milk. The fundamental principles in this depart- 
ment are almost entirely overlooked and ignored by 
the Cheese makers of thi:» country. From the time the 
cheese goes from the press to the market, it is left to 
take its chances with the weather, and its quality, 
when produced from good milk, varies precisely as the 



weather happens to approximate to a certain uoiTorm 
temperature — ^a temperature science verified by prac- 
tical experience has demonstrated to be the true range 
of heat for producing fine cheese. We now know that 
the whole art of cheese making consists in the proper 
development of a peculiar species of fdngi, and that 
the trouble in cheese making also arises from maotber 
cUsB of fungi, more or less vicious in character, which 
gets possession of the milk and curds, or the cheese 
upon the shelf, overmastering the first-named organisms, 
which are the cheese makers' real friends. Their action 
is altogether harmful, and according as they have been 
allowed to develope and take possession of the cheese is 
the product inferior, poos, bad, or worthless. Now, the 
useful class of fung^i must have a temperature favoura- 
ble to their growth and development. The eheeee 
maker's art is to mould them to his will, to induce thens 
to perform a specific office, to attack tlie casein or ni- 
trogenous elements of the cheese and to break it down 
into a mellow, plastic st^te, without doing injury to 
flavour ; in flue, to prepare it in the best form both as to 
healthfulness and taste for the human stonijoh. This, 
under certain conditions, it will do with matbemaiical 
precision and certainty. You know how plants and 
animals are moulded to do the bidding of human intelli- 
gence : how Bakewell produced his sheep; bow Colling, 
and Bates, and Booth have made their Shorthorns f How 
the pomologist has changed the sour and bitter crab 
into the large and luscious apple. 

You see how even inanimate nature has been made 
to do our bidding. How water in the steam engine has 
become the great propelling power of the world ; bow 
lightning chained to the teleg^ph has been miide to 
talk. (^ has given us unbounded limits of power 
over animate and inanimate matter, providing we em- 
ploy the immutable law that governs it. So these mi- 
nute microscopic fungi, under the hand of intelligence, 
will do our bidding in the cheese vat and upon the 
cheese shelves, if we understand and apply the law 
which the All- Wise Creator has laid down tor the goT- 
ernmeut of their being. Now, to obtain the best results, 
the growth and development of the fungi (or in other 
wor<& the fermentation of the cheese) must be uniform 
and continuous. You cannot induce excessive activity 
one day, followed by a cessation, or checking of the 
process, the next day, and so on, and obtain a high 
standard product . 

Cheese nuule from good milk and with only ordinary 
skill in manufacture, when placed upon the shelf in a 
well ventilated cheese curing house, and kept in a 
uniform temperature of 70^ to 76^, will almost invaria- 
bly cure down fine in fiavour and quality. The action 
of these fungi (call it ferment^ition if you choose) is 
peculiar and not yet fblly understood. Certain it Is, 
however ,^ that they have the power of converting casein 
into fat, or a substance similar to fat, and hence by 
attention in curing, a cheese made from milk partially 
skimmed may have as mellow and meaty an appearance 
and taste as whole milk cheese cured in a yariaUe tem- 
perature. This is a fact abundantly proved by scieoce, 
and has been fully demonstrated by the analyses of 
Voelcker. This peculiarity in the manufacture and 
curing of cheese was brought to my notice in 1866, 
during my examination of English dairies. Mr. Hard- 
ing, the distinguished exponent of Cheddar cheese- 
making in England, always insisted that the goodness 
and delicate flavour of the cheese depended as much 
upon the temperature and manner of curing, as upon 
any extra manipulation in making. He affirmed tLat 
by keeping the temperature of his curing room at 70^, 
without variation, he could remove a considerable por- 
tion of cream from the night's milk, and then be able to 
make a cheese that would sell in the London market for 
the highest price. It was his usual custom to take the 
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cream fyom the night's milk, and I have nerer seen or 
tasted cheese more perfect in flavour, or with more of the 
cUaracteristtcs of what we terra ** fine cheese," than 
that which I ate at his table. His caring room is sar- 
rounded with a nest of iron pipes, which arc supplied 
with hot water from the boiler below, whenever the 
temperature of the caring room falls below 70^. In 
the low, «?ven temperature of £ngland, his curing room, 
bnilt in with heavy walls of liollow brick, and with am- 
ple provision fur ventilation, seldom varied in tempera- 
ture from 70^. I have experimented sutliciently in my 
own dairy to know that with good milk and with a 
good curing room kept at 70^ to 75" there i;f no neces- 
bity for bad flavour, and that cheese can be kept IVom 
one 3*par*s end to the other and retain that mild, rich, 
uutty taste which the English so Justly characterise ns 
the best manufacture. I ihel in earnest about this 
matter of curing cheese, because I am convine«^ its 
neglect is the great fault of American factories. The 
complaint is quite common that American cheese will 
not keep. The secret of long-keeping cheese is not so 
much in its manufacture as in the milk from which we 
make the cheese and its curing. Our dairymen com- 
plain that prices are low and are seeking for a remedy. 
The remedy lies in better milk and in larger and better 
caring houses. 

In New York there is not a single factory within my 
knowledge than can hold cheese ovi^r in hot weather 
and retain its flavour. Even under our system of weekly 
sales immense quantities of July and August cheese are 
overheated and tainted in flavour when they leave the 
factory. Then there is not one (Victory in a hundred that 
can hold more than six or eight weelcs' make of cheese. 
You hear of immense shipments of cheese in hot weather 
and at low prices. Well, the factories arc forced to 
sell. They say, ** we dare not keep it, for it is begin- 
ning to turn in flavour, besides our rooms are full and it 
must De sold.*' Now is it any wonder that dealers buy 
low and that dairymen are placed at disadvantage? 
Why, my friends, you and I and everybody else will 
buy as cheaply as we can. Has it not become a proverb 
that ** you cannot realize the full value on forced sales 7 " 
Now this is the condition of the American cheese market 
during a large part of the year and England knows it, 
aud our own cheese dealers know it. But the dealers i 
after purchasing are anxious to get rid of the goods 
quickly, especially in hot weather. They have an 
article upon their hands which they know Is constantly 
depreciating, and is liable to be lost altogether, and so 
they shift the responsibility as soon as may be, making 
what margin they can. It is just so in England It is 
known that much of our cheese will not keep, and 
aliippers are on nettles until they clear their warehouses 
of stocks as fast as they come in. It is this over anxiety, 
this hot haste to have our product change hands for 
fear of loss that brings prices down. You will observe 
that English Cheddar holds its own at 76s to 80s the 
cwt. year after year; why? because it can be held a 
long time without depreciating. 

Supposing every factory had a cool place for storing 
but 200 cheeses, in hot weather the quantity in the 
aggregate woald be very considerable. There are over 
a thousand (ketones in the state of New York alone; 
say that there are 1600 in all that can store 800 cheeses 
each, above present capacity ; the gross amount would 
be 27,000 000 pounds. This amount kept fVora the 
markets in hot weather — safely kept, with* no fear of 
deterioration, but retaining its flavour and growing 
better in quality — would so relieve the trade that good 
prices would probably result on that shipped. / would 
not advUt the keeping of cheese eU any time when fair 
living prices can be cbtainedfor it. 

Now I have tried to show you some of the advantages 
that woald result from curing cheese properly, and from 



having sufficient store room to hold a certain amount 
of hot weather cheese during hot weather. Let me 
illustrate how this course would be likely to affect the 
market. In the first place the quality and flavour 
would l>e improved. In the second place by withhold- 
ing a portion of the stock, and not crowding the 
market at a time when the hot weather makes it a 
fearful risk for dealers to handle large quantities, you 
will be able to maintain a price for what you do sell. 
This is a natural consequence, aud is one of the laws of 
trade. By pushing your whole product forward, the 
risk and the glut in the market force prices down, as 
they have the past year, to 11 and 12 cents. But suppose 
you hold back a third of your make, selling two-thirds 
at increased rates, or for what it is worth, say 16 cents. 
Take 800 pounds of cheese for instance as an illustra- 
tion. The 800 pounds at 11 cents would be $83.00. 
That represents the present system. But if you keep 
back 100 pounds, selling the 200 pounds at 16 cents, 
you have $82.00, or within one dollar of the receipts 
flrst named, and the 100 pounds remaining back. In 
other words the 100 pounds remaining in your curing 
room if sold at one cent per pound, would bring you 
out even with sales made according to the first syutem. 
This is the English plan. They do not force forward 
their goods in hot weather when they must be sold at a 
sacrifice on account of depreciation and decay from 
beat; but they sell only so much as will go freely into 
consumption at a good price. 

I have said that one great fault in American cheese- 
making to-day, is in the curing of the cheese. I have 
said that with proper attention to curing, and with 
only ordinary skill in manipulating good milk, a flrst 
class product can be made, and I reiterate the affirma- 
tion, but I wish to call attention to that part of the 
affirmation expressed in the two words ** good milk" 
1 do not mean imperfect milk resulting from want of 
cleanliness and the general care of milk after- it is 
drawn from the cow; that matter has been discussed 
from time to time at our dairy conventions, and 
farmers ought to be pretty well informed upon the 
evils coming from such filthy practices. Dairymen, it 
is true, are not generally up to the mark in this respect, 
for there are vast quantities of cheese every year in- 
jured on this account. But you will understand that 
among the " gilt-edged factories/' this matter of cleanli- 
ness is becoming more and more rigidly enforced among 
patrons. Now, the question upon which 1 desire to 
call your attention, is conconiiiig those causes of bad 
milk lying back of these common and flagrant ones. 

Perhaiis the most pioiific caiuse of bad milk in 
such instances, is the c(»\vh drinking the water of 
stagnant pools, tramping through swales of mud which 
are alive with filthy oiganisms of decomposing vegeta- 
ble or animal matter. I need only to refer you to 
some facts coming under my own observation, and the 
result of scientific investigation by Frotessor Law, of 
Cornell University, to show you how milk may be 
spoiled while the dairyman suspects nothing wrong. 

Experience and scientific investigation have estab- 
lished the fact thut milk is npoilcd in the cow's bag, 
simply on account of the cows inhaling bad odours while 
at pasture. We have numerous instances, where 
deaconed calves tlirown out and left ex|iosed in a 
portion of the past u re « where dead horses, and the 
carcases of other animals have been allowed to putrefy 
in such places, and cows inhaling the stench fVom 
these decaying remains of animal matter, of the milk 
taking a putrid taint before being drawn from the bag. 
This taint may not be perceptible the moment it Is 
drawn any more than the physician can detect small- 
pox in a person who has recently been exposed to that 
disease, but the seeds or germs of putrefaction may be 
I there nevertheless, and, in the case of the milk, begin 
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to show themselves, and to give trouble to the cheese | 
maker, before his curds are ready for the press. Or if 
he succeeds in getting the curds in press without 
much difficulty, the cheese not unfrequently shows an 
early taint, decays quickly, and turns out bad. The 
troubles from this source are much more frequent, and 
produce more extensive evils than are commonly 
supposed. 

1 have seen numerous cases where the milk has re- 
ceived a taint from particles of dust falling fVom the 
cows into the pail while milking, and unsuspected of 
doing harm by the milker. Cows that are allowed to 
pass through sloughs of mud, places filled with decom- 
posing animal and vegetable matter, get their udders 
and bodies more or less bespattered with this filth. 
At the time of milking, this dirt has become dry, and 
the more bulky portions may have fallen off, but 
enough remains to form a dust which, in the process of 
milking, enters the milk, and thus the seeds of a filthy 
decomposition are sown. You may not be able to 
detect anything bad in such milk for an hour or so 
after milking, or when it arrives at the factory, but it 
is nevertheless bad, and will cause trouble, either while 
the milk and curds are being manipulated, or in the 
flavour of the cheese upon the shelf. Farmers generally 
have not understood or appreciated these things. They 
have been looking wholly to the art of the manu- 
facturer for securing a good product, assuming so long 
as milk can be got to the factory before it sours, or 
before it becomes rotten or stinks, all responsibility is 
shifted upon other shoulders than their own. 

And in this connexion I must refer you to two 
notable cases illustrating the ^int in question. In the 
summer of 1870, while on a visit to Mr. L. B. Arnold, 
of Tompkins county. New York, I saw an instance of 
dust inociilatiug milk brought to the factonr. When 
the milk was received at the factory window there 
was no reason to suspect taint from any particular 
dairy. The delivery from the several patrons went 
into the vat together, and was set in the usual manner 
with rennet. But during the process of heating up 
the curds, a most intensely foul and disagreeable odour 
was emitted. The cheese maker sent for Mr. Arnold 
and myself, and we went down to the factory together. 
We found ilie curds then about half scalded, giving off 
a stench exceedingly offensive — a smell like that com- 
ing from a nasty mud hole stirred up and exposed to 
the air in hot weather. There was no mistaking the 
peculiar odour, and I suggested at once that some of 
the patrons were allowing their cows to slake their 
thirst from stagnant pools. He afterward traced the 
milk to its source and found the trouble to come from 
one patron, who, after turning his cows to the after 
feed, had allowed them to cross a narrow slough where 
particles of mud adhering to the udder and hair, and 
oecoming dry, the dust entered the milk during the 
milking, and had introduced a class of fungi which by 
their multiplication spoiled the milk. The patron had 
meant no harm. He had taken every precaution so far 
as his knowledge extended for the delivery of good 
milk, and on correcting the fkult the trouble ceased. 
Another case, which occurred during the summer 
of 1871, is in point. Prof. Law, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, gets his supply of milk from a milkman.. 
One day during the hot weather he observed a pecu- 
liarity in the cream rising on the milk. It ap- 
peared to be ropy, and on subjecting it to an ex- 
amination under a powerAil microscope, it was found 
to contain a large number of living organisms in dif- 
ferent stages of growth. Poshing his investigations 
further, the Professor called upon the milkman to 
inquire concerning the management and keep of his 
cows, and the manner in which the milk was cared for. 
And he suspected the trouble came from the water the 



cows were drinking. Taking specimens of this water 
and examining it under the microscope, the aame daas 
of organisms was found as those in the milk. It was 
now pretty evident where the cause of the trouble lay ; 
but to make the matter more clear, specimens of Uood 
were taken iVom the cows, and examined under the 
microscope, when these also were found to contain the 
same class of organisms. 

The animals, on applying thermometer tests for 
determining health and disease, were found to be hot 
and feverish, thus showing that these living orgaoiama 
introduced through the medium of the filthy water and 
taken into the circulation, and by their power of repro- 
duction and multiplication in the blood, became the 
source of disease. Investigating still fUrther, a particle 
of the filthy water was introduced into milk free from 
such organisms, and known from tests to be in good 
order, and in a short time the same filthy organisms 
multiplied and took possession of it in vast numbers, 
producing the same character of milk as that first 
noticed. Other experimeuts and investigations were 
made, but all similar in result to those I have described. 
These facts are of very great impottance to dairy meo, 
and although it was known that the milk from cows 
drinking the putrid and foul water of sloughs and mod 
holes hiul caused much trouble at cheese factories, still 
dairymen hardly appreciated the full extent of the 
trouble or were aware of the precise nature of the 
injury caused by such water. If the lives of those fool 
organisms are not destroyed when taken up by cows in 
their drink, but pass into the circulation, tainting the 
blood, entering the secretions and establishing their 
filthy abode in the milk, there to increase and multiply 
in vast numbers, causing the milk to he a mass of 
filth; then it is reasonable to suppose that persons 
partaking of this milk, even when freshly drawn, are 
liable to have their blood also inoculated, and tbmby 
contract disease. Who can say that malignant fevers 
and fatal epidemics do not often originate flrom these 
sources ? The facts brought out in these investigations 
would seem to warrant the supposition. At any rate 
they are sufficiently startling, and should arrest the 
attention of those who have the care of milk stock, 
and who are in the habit of using milk freely. They 
prove that clean water is at least a prerequisite fSr 
the cow to yield good, healthy milk, and that there 
is more danger in allowing stock to slake thirst 
in foul, stagnant pools, than has commonly been sup- 
posed. 

In my report upon English Dairies in 1966, made to 
the American Dairymen's Association, I called atten- 
tion to the character of English milk as cleaner than 
ours, and I attributed the finer fiavoured cheese of 
England, in a great measure, to this one cause. 
Nothing struck me with more force than the care 
taken by the Cheddar dairymen of Somersetshire to 
get good mi'.k. The pastures are well drained, and 
provided with an abundance of clear, running water. 
There are no filthy pools or mud-holes where cows are 
allowed to tramp ami wallow in search of water. The 
milking sheds are open on one side, paved with alone 
and cement. There is sufficient indine back of the 
cows, so that all filth fiows into the stone gutters, and 
after milking, all the droppings are removed and the 
fioors and gutters are fiushed with water, so that every* 
thing is clean and sweet for the next milking. Toe 
liquid excrements and washings are conducted into a 
tank sunk into the ground, outside the milk-hooae, 
and from thence, as occasion requires, are applied to 
growing crops. You will see that under tliis system of 
clean pastures, clean stables, and clean dairy-honses, a 
better milk Is obtained than with us, and thus with 
proper attention to curing cheese on the shelf, the 
Englishman, with less skill than ourselves in 
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mftDa&ctare, is enabled to make a superior product. I 
am convinced that unless the dairymen of America 
commence at once to pay attention to cleanliness in 
pastures, not only in regard to slough boles, but the 
eradication of weeds, providing stock with an abun- 
dance of fresh, clean water, together with attention to 
coring cheese, European manufacturers will Koon out* 
strip us in the race '' for making fine goods.'' The 
fifcctory system is now being established in Europe. 
All our inventions and applianoes are eagerly sought 
ailer, and every good thing discovered by us adopted. 
Eni^and, Sweden, Grermanyy Russia, Holland and 
Switzerland are adopting our factory system. Under 
monarchical governments and hereditary land-tenures 
like those of Europe, the farmer is compelled by his 
landlord to farm in certain directions, and the result 
is a systematic regular course of husbandry, by which 
better results are obtained than with us, where every 
farmer does his work in a bap-hazard way without any- 
regard to science, or a rational system of culture. 
D^id carcases exposed to the air to putrify, cess-pools 
reeking with filth, stagnant water filled with decom- 
posing vegetable matters are regarded as public uuui- 
anoes, and those permitting them on their premises 
are liable to criminal prosecution. 

Now in regard to milk, we are no longer left to grope 
along blindly in tlM dark. Hallier, Pasteur, and a 
host of other distinguished investigators have, with 
the aid of the microscope, demonstrated how milk is 
changed Arom its normal condition by fungi — how 
these minute organisms emanating fVom filthy matter 
get possession of the milk, and convert it into a state 
similar to that substance from which they emanate; 
and it is ft'om this standpoint, established as a truth by 
Bcieniists, that American dairymen must base their 
operations. The trouble heretofore has been that we 
had no sufficiently established starting point. We 
were ezperimeuting with the efftctf without understand- 
ing definitely the nature of the cause. 

But now, clearly understanding the cause and its 
effects, we can apply the remedy. I have no doubt 
the terrible disease known under the name of '* milk- 
sickness/' so prevalent in Indiana and other parts of 
the West in hot weather, will be traced to certain 
species of Aingi in the milk, derived from bad water or 
some vegetable decomposition. These enter the circu- 
lation of the animal and poison the milk, and it is not 
the result of any poisonous plant the cows eat. 

In conclusion I feel constrained to allude to a branch 
of dairying concerning which hitherto very little has 
been known by the dairy public. I refer to condensed 
milk, the profits npon which are enormous, a busi- 
ness now in its infancy, but which in my opinion is 
destined to have a very important bearing upon the 
dairy. 

Statistics show that nearly half of the milk produced 
io the United States is consumed directly as food. We 
have between ten and eleven millions of milch cows. 
Thus five million cows are required for supplying fVesh 
ID ilk for consumption. If we add the milk supplied by 
the cow with the iron tail, the water dilution, it is esti- 
mated, would be ftilly equal in quantity to the product 
of a million cows more. Now the condensing process 
is simply eliminating 76 per cent, of water from pure 
milk, and putting before consumers a reliable article of 
long-keeping qualities, purer and more wholesome than 
milk as usually sold, because the process of condensing 
kills those organisms which are often the cause of 
disease in impure fresh milk. To give you some idea 
of the profits realized (Vom this business, I will merely 
mention that a pound of preserved condensed milk sells 
for 29 cents. 

The cost of the crude mi1k« at three cents per quart, 
and preparing it for market, is as follows : 



Gents. 

li quarts ofmilk, 8c. per quart 4i 

fij ounces best refined sugar 4i 

Condensing 11 

Can 8 

Cannfaig, etc '•• • i 



ToUl 



18 



Leaving balance, as clear profit after paying all ex- 
penses, of 16c on three pints of milk. A cow yielding 
on an average twelve quarts per day would at this rate 
yield a daily profit, after allowing three cents per quart 
for her milk, of $1.28. At the condensing factories 
the milk is bought of farmers at from three to five cents 
per quart, and the profits I estimate are about a dollar 
a day on each cow af\er paying farmers the prices I 
have named for the milk. There is an export demand 
for condensed milk, and it goes largely into use for 
ships' stores. I was told At the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Dairymen's Association that the condensing fac- 
tories of Massachusetts and New York had recently 
received an order for eleven million pounds fyom 
China. Be this as it may, there is no doubt a trade 
with China in this article could be inaugurated. It is 
a valuable product, and should come more generally 
into use than it has. 



ON SOME EXPERIMENTS OF THE CULTIVA- 
TION OF THE SUGAR BEET ROOT IN THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK IN 1872. 

BT CHARLES ▲. 60ES8MAN, PH. D. 

Among the many experiments of the past year, con- 
cerning a successful cultivation of the sugar beet roots 
for tfu mamtfaeture if ragor, which have come to my 
knowledge, are those of particular interest, which have 
been carricid out at the request of the Secretary of the 
New York State Agi'icnltural Society ; for the field of 
observation extended across the entire State, and the 
seeds used in all these experiments were taken from 
one and the same package, imported directly from 
leading dealers in 6v rmany — ^Messrs. Rabbethge & Gie- 
seoke, of Klein- Wanzleben in the Province of Saxony 
in Prussia. As the writer has tested quite a number 
of roots IVom each of these experiments, he proposes to 
state, in a few subsequent pages, his results with a 
short comment regarding the causes of their difier- 
ences. Each examination of roots is accompanied with 
an abstract of the reports Airnished by the parties en- 
gaged in their cultivation. All tests — if not otherwise 
stated — are made with roots of a corresponding weight, 
to impart a comparative value to the results noticed. 
The roots had been freed, in most instances, Arom their 
leaves, and were packed in an unlacerated condition in 
moist soil or moist straw, when sent for examination. 

I. RtpiiTt of ThamoM J. Band, Esq., \f Sing Sing, 
Wutchater Co,, N, Y. 

The farm is located on the east bank of the Hudson, 
opposite Croton Point. The field upon which the ex- 
periment was carried on, forms a plateau about one- 
eighth of one mile from the river, and one hundred and 
twenty -five feet above its level. The soil is a loam, 
two feet deep, and rests upon a stratum of hard-pan 
Hrom five to six feet in thickness, which is underlaid 
by a quicksand deposit of unknown depth. The land 
has been drained in previous years quite effectually, by 
breaking through the hard-pan in depressed spots, and 
by filling in subsequently with coarse gravel to the 
height of the ordinary depth of ploughing. The field 
was usud for several years for the production of grass; 
the preceding crop hud been tomatoes, which was ma- 
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Dured with pbosphatio-blood-gaaDo; before planting 
the beet seed, it was again dressed with the same fer- 
tiliser, in the spring ot 1872, at the rate of five hun- 
dred pounds per acre. Repeated ploughing and har- 
rowing had brought it into an excellent mechanical con- 
dition. The seeds were soaked and subsequently rolled 
in ashes and plaster; thus prepared, they were planted 
by means of a seed drill (about the middle of May). 
The rows were twenty-eight inches apart, and the young 
plants thinned out in due time, leaving a ^pace of six 
inches between succeeding individuals. The cultiva- 
tion was chiefly performed with a horse hoe. Yellow 
Globe and French sugar beet seeds, bought of a New 
York city dealer (Messrs. Bridgeman & Son), were 
planted along side of the imported sugar beets, on trial. 
The season being very dry in the earlier part of the 
summer, was not very favourable for the experiment. 
The imported Gennan sugar beet looked best in the 
fall, and produced at the rate of sixteen tons per acre; 
the Yellow Globe and the French sugar beet yielded 
fourteen and a half tons per acre. Mr. Hand concludes 
with the remark, that he should prefer to raise his en- 
tire beet crop from the German imported seed, pro- 
vided he could secure the amount required. I received 
on the 29th of October, fourteen roots for my examina- 
tion, which weiglied from one pound to four pounds 
the piece. I selected for my test roots from one to two 
pounds a piece. The juice of the.sc roots measured 11 
degrees by Brix's saccharometer, at 89 deg. F., and 
showed by Dubosq's polarization apparatus 42.5 deg., 
which proves that it contained 7.8 per cent, of cane 
sugar. The French beets showed 9.53 per cent, of 
sugar. 

II. Report of William H, Pendry, JEf^., of Albion, 
Orlwnt Co., N. Y, 

The beet roots are raised In a deep sandy loam; car- 
rots have been the preceding crop; clover was grown 
upon the same land for two years previous to the lat- 
ter; it was ploughed during the fall before the carrots 
were cultivated, and received on that occasion twenty 
loads of horse manure; no manure has since been ap- 
plied. The seed — one pound — was sown on the 8th of 
May, 1872, in rows about twenty inches apart. The 
space between the rows was kept clean by hoeing. The 
roots were harvested November 18th, and the yield was 
one hundred bushels, at an expense of five dollars for 
cultivation. 0\ving to the drought, or some other 
cause, many of the seeds did not come up; had the 
rows been full, the yield would have been one-thii-d 
more. I received, November 15th, six roots, packed 
in the soil in which they had been raised. Their weight 
differed widely; some weighed fh>m one pound to two 
pounds, whilst others varied from ten to fourteen 
pounds. The forms of the large and small specimens 
were equally characteristical and good; the crowns in 
both cases were, comparatively speaking, small. As 
these roots differed so widely in size, it s^med to be of 
particular interest to make two separate tests, and to 
illustrate once more the relative raltte of large and email 
beet roots for the manufacture qf tttgar. I tested first a 
root which weighed above ten pounds; the juice showed 
14 degrees on Brix's saccharometer at 62 degrees F., 
and contained, according to Dubosq's polarization ap- 
paratus, 9.7 per cent, of cane sugar. I subsequently 
tested the juice obtained of two roots weighing, respec- 
tively, one pound and six ounces, and two pounds the 
piece; its specific gravity measured, at 62 degreeb F., 
not less than 18 degrees by Brix's instrument, and the 
polariscopo showed the presence of 15.1 per cent, of 
cane sugar. The difference in the percentage of sugar 
proved thus, in the present instancef to be no^ less t£ftn 
5.6 per cent, (of sugar) in favour of the smaller roots 
The large beets could not bo worked for the manufacture 



of sugar with any prospect of satisfaetionf while the 
smaller ones are of superior quality for that purpose. 

III. — Report of Mr, Frank Bowen, former upon the 
Thomdale farm qf Mr. Edwin Thome, in the town qf 
Washington f Dutchess Co., N. Y. 

The land for the experiment was a side hill wfth aa 
eastern slope. The soil consisted of a clayish Ioadb, 
and was ploughed to a depth of seven inches. Trenches 
were opened with the plough, and a liberal supply of 
rotten sheep manure flll^ in. Two furrows sub- 
sequently tnrned together covered the manure, form- 
ing ridges upon which the seed was planted. Tbeae 
ridges ran north and south, and were tweoty-eigbt 
inches apart. The preceding crop was corn; some 
twenty waggon loads of green manure per aero bmd 
been applied previous to the planting of the corn. The 
soil was ploughed three tiroes, and several tiroes har- 
rowed before planting the beet seed, which took place 
on the I8th of May. The roots were pulled on the 6th 
of November. 1 received, on the 20th of November, 
six roots, carefully packed in the moist soil in which 
they were grown; they varied in weight from five pounds 
to one pound a piece. I tested only those weighing be- 
tween one and two pounds. The juice obtained from 
them measured 14 degrees by Brix*s saccharometer at 
50 degrees F., and contained 10.97 per cent, of cane 
sugar. 

IV. Report of James L, Ingaldte, Esq., of South Hart'- 
ford, Washington Co., N. Y. 

The soil planted with the seeds of the (Terman sugar 
beet was a gravelly loam, which was richly manured 
with stable compost, and ploughed twice previous to 
planting. The preceding crop consisted of mangolds 
and Lane's sugar beets, and the yieUl had been large. 
The seed was sown in a seed-bed. May 18th; maoj 
seeds failed, and the young plants were not fit for trans* 
planting before the 28d of July, when they were trans- 
ferred to the field. Upon the same piece of land and 
under the same treatment were also cultivated other 
varieties of sugar beets. The German sugar beet seed, 
which served m the previously described experiments, 
yielded 888 pounds of roots from 198 yards of land. 
The Silesian sugar beet seeds, supplied by the National 
Department of Agriculture, yielded, upon the same 
area, 800 pounds; and Lane's American sugar beet, 798 
pounds. The root crops have been generally a failure 
in the vicinity of South Hartford. Upon one field of 
two acres, there could scarcely be found one specimen 
which did not appear as ha\*ing been gnawed by mice in 
In some stage of its growth. The roots sent by Mr. 
lugalsbe varied in weight f^om five and a half pounds 
to one pound and six ounces the piece. They were re- 
ceived on the 25th of November. I tested, as usual, 
only those weighing from one to two pounds. The 
juice obtained fVom them measured 15 degrees by Brix 
at 56 degrees F., and contained 11.70 per cent, of cane 
sugar. 

y. Report of Wm. M. Holmes, Esq., qf Qreemnek, 
Washington Co., N. F. 

The land used for the experiment was a sandy loam 
(inclined to be sandy); the substratum eonsisted of 
sand. The seeds were soaked before planting, and they 
were laid into furrows upon ridges covering treucfaes 
filled with but little rotten manure. The preceding 
crops, potatoes and carrots, had been very satisfactory. 
The young sugar beets suffered considerably from 
worms, when about one inch high, but sixty bushels 
of roots were gathered from one-quarter of one acre. 
The specimen roots sont for examination varied in 
weight fVom two and a half pounds to one pound and 
two ounces apiece. The juice obtained from them 
measured 12° by Brix at 62° F., and contained 9.5 per 
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cent, of cane Bu^ur. Yellow Globe beets, raised under 
Identical conditions, contained in their juice 7.5 per 
cent, of sugar, and measured 9' by Brix. 

VL Harris Lewb, Esq., of Frankfort, Herkimer Co., 
N. T., sent late in the season, December 25th, a lot of 
beet roots raised fVom the same seed, which served in 
the previously mentioned experiments. No report re- 
garding the course pursued in their cultivation has boon 
received. The roots (12 to 13), weighed from four and 
a half pounds to one pound and six ounces, respect- 
ively. They arrived in a/roxm eonditumn and fiirnished 
thus a good chance to study the effect of fVost on sugar 
beet roots, as far as their qualification for the manufac- 
ture of sugar is concerned. I kept them in a frozen 
condition for several weeks before ascertaining their 
saccharine quality and industrial value. Frozen beet 
roots, on account of their large percentage of water, are 
readily crushed. The colour of the crushed and still 
fVusen root mass was unaltered and normal ; in thawing 
the pulp, a rapid change in colour took place. The juice 
resuHing ¥ras of a highly reddish tint. Yet it behaved 
well in the process of defecation. It measured 18^ by 
Brix's Instrument at 54® F., before its defecation, and 
showed still 11.5® by Brix's saccharometer after it had 
passed through that process. The amount of sugar 
present was about 11.0 per cent. Mere freezing had 
thns apparently not caused a serious deterioration of 
the roots as far as the condition of the main portion of 
the sugar was concerned. Tet the rapid change which 
took place, whilst thawing, does not recommend the 
process of freezing as a suitable means to preserve the 
roots for manufacturing purposes. 

To aid in a due appreciation of the analytical results 
of my examioations of the roots, I have arranged sub- 
sequently the various observations in a tabular form, 
beginning with those which contained the smallest 
amount of sugar : 

Ptrceniageof 
Percentage aU/oretgn 
Brix'i qfeugar tubeUmcea 

Saeeharom- in tke ifuyn-eugnr) 

eter. juice. in sohOtan, 

No. I, Hand, 11.0 degrees, 7.76 per cent., 3.24 per cent. 

No. V.Holmes, 12.0 " 9.50 " 2.fl0 

Mo. m, Thome, U.O - 10.97 ** 8.03 

No. TI. Lewis, 18.60 *• 11.00 " 2.fl0 

No. IV, Ittgslsbe, 16.0 *' 11.70 " 8.80 

No. U.Pendry, 18.0 " 16.1 •• 2.90 

As the fitness of the beet roots for the economical 
manufacture of sugar does not exclusively depend on a 
certain percentage of sugar (11 to 12 per cent.), but 
also oo the condition under which the latter is present 
in the juice, I have stated below my analytical result 
with reference to the relative proportion of the cane 
sugar and the foreign organic and inorganic substances 
in solution. The larger the amount of the latter in the 
juice, the more expensive is the separation of the for- 
mer. Practical experience tells that the juice of the 
sugar beet ought not to contain, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, more than from 19 to 20 parts of foreign 
matter to every 100 parts of cane sugar. 

Paris of 
Parte q^ foreign 
eugar, matter. 

No. I, Hand, contains 100 to 41.76 

No IV.Ingalsbe, " 100 " 2«.20 

No. m, Thome, " 100 " 27.80 

No. V, Holmee, " 100 ** 26.31 

No. VI,LewU, " 100 " 2i.7« 

No. H, Pendry, " 100 *• 19.20 

No. n. Urge roots. " 100 ** 46.20 

In studying these tables from the standpoint just 
explained, we learn that in one instance only, namely, 
the smaller roots from ex|>eriment No. II, has been 
raised a root of a superior quality for the manufacture 
of sugar. Experiments No. IV, YI and III have 
yi Ided roots which contain a fair percentage of sugar, 
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yet the amount of foreign soluble matter present Is 
much larger than desirable in the interest of a pecuni- 
ary success of the manufacture of sugar. Having 
recognized these facts, it seems but proper to inquire 
into the cause or the causes which brought about the 
great differences noticed in the composition of the 
roots, from the various experiments. As in one case, 
at least, a root of a superior order has been raised tVom 
the seeds of one and the some package, we have to con- 
clude that the seed cannot have been the cause of the 
varying results. Judging from the reports of the cul- 
tivators, we must acknowledge that no extremes of soils 
have been used in the experiments, and that we conse- 
quently may assume, with some propriety, that the 
allegea unfavourable season has affected all experiments 
in a similar direction. The mechanical condition of the 
soil must have been in most, if not in all cases, quite 
favourable to the experiment. Conceding these points, 
it seems quite certain that the course pursued in the 
manuring of the soil, and the time of applying large 
quantities of barnyard manure, or highly nitrogenous 
commercial fertilizers, are the main causes of the un- 
satisfactory composition of most the roots raised. The 
late history of a successful cultivation of special crops 
for certain industrial purposes suggests the previous 
assumption, and the well established experience of suc- 
cessful cultivators of the sugar beet root for tugar man- 
ufacture, leaves scarcely a doubt about the correctness 
of my conclusion. It is a well recognized fact that the 
successAil cultivation of the beet root for the economical 
manufacture of sugar does not entirely depend on a 
careAil selection of seeds, but also on a distinct mode 
of manuring. To produce a root which contains the 
largest possible amount of sugar in the presence of the 
smallest amount of other soluble organic and inorganic 
substances must be the controlling idea of its cultivator. 
First, quality, and then quantity of roots, for without a 
desirable quality of the latter it is ruinous to attempt 
the manufacture of sugar. Experiment No. II gave 
the most satihfactory result because the circumstances 
under which it was carried on corresponded more 
closely than those of any other one with the rules which 
a sound experience has proved to be essential for the 
success. These rules are : select a deep, mellow soil 
(sandy loom), in a good state of cultivation, manure it 
well with stable manure before planting the preceding 
crop, making thus the sugar beet the second crop, after 
that treatment; and apply, late in the autumn or early 
in the spring which prec^es the planting of the sugar 
beets, as a special fertilizer for that crop, a mixture of 
fVom 250 to 800 pounds each, kainite and superphos- 
phate of lime, per acre. This mode of manuring pre- 
vents an unusual accumulation of half decayed vegetable 
and animal matters, which are known to affect seriously 
the composition of the roots. Soil and season may 
modify that influence, within certain limits, yet they 
cannot prevent it entirely. 

Mast, Agricultural College^ Jmheretf Jprilf 1878. 



EXECUTIVE MEETING. 

Mag 9. 1873. — Present, the President, Vice-Presidents 
Wing, Thome, Doncaster, Cortls, Geddes, the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Messrs. Thayer, Lewis, Holmes, Cocks and 
Manley, of the Execntive Committee, and Ex-Presidents 
Campbell, Ingalsbe and Conger. 

The Secretaryjpresented a letter firom Mr. Tncker, resign- 
ing the oflloe of Treasurer of the Society, as follows : 

Albany, February 8, 1873. 

My dear Sir—1 desire to present, through yon, to the 
Board, mv resignation as Treasnrer of the Societ>'. As yon 
are alreaav aware, owing to the constantly increasing pres- 
sure of oilier engagements noon my time and attention, I 
had been previousTy inclinea to contemplate thitf action, 
which the recent death of my fkther renders alMolotely im- 
perative. 

The position has brought with it many very pleasant asso- 
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eiationB daring the past fifteen yean, and I cannot abandon 
it, after so long a period of service, witliont hesitation and 
regret, althongh the circamstanoes are such as to admit of 
no other concToBion. Very tmly yonrs, 

(Signed), Lutbbr H. Tuckbk. 

And on motion of Mr. Lewis, the resignation of Mr. Tncker 
was accepted, and Mr. Thayer and vioe-President Oeddes 
were appointed a Committee to aodit the accounts snbmitted 
of the receipts and expenditores since the annual meeting. 

The Seoretarypresented a letter Crom Mr. Robert J. Swan, 
resigning the office of Vice-President of the Society, for the 
seventh Judicial district, on account of his intended absence 
from the country ; and on motion of Vioe-President Geddes, 
the sMoe was accepted ; and on motion of Vice-President 
Wing, Mr. James W. Wadsworth, of Geneseo, was elected to 
flU the vacancy. 

Mr. Holmes, executive officer in charge of the department 
of grain and vegetables, at the Elmira Fair, presented a re- 

fiort of the frauds by two exhibitors, in that department, as 
bllows : 

I hereby submit a report as to frauds by exhibitors in Dairy 
Hall, at the last Fai/*. On the last day of the Fair it was as- 
certained that a barrel of large marrowfht beans, exhibited 
by S. M. Thomas, of Cuba, N. i., contained one-third beans 
and two-thirds com. Mr. Thomas attempted an excuse, by 
saving his hired man had deceived him, which excuse not 
being satistkotory, the premium of ten dollars, which had 
been awarded, was withheld, and Mr. Thomas was given to 
understand that only sworn, written, statements of himself 
and others, knowing the Ikcts, would relievo him from cen- 
sure. Such statements were promised, but have never been 
received. 

Horace Ames, of Moscow, N. T., practiced deception, in 
like manner. In three Instances, In oats, peas and beans, and 
had been awarded and paid twenty dollars premiums upon 
them, which amount was refhaded upon demand, without 
attempt at excuse. The Viewing Committee subsequently 
distributed the premiums according to merit, throwing out 
the above entries. Bespectftdly submitted, 

(Signed), Wm. M. Holmes, 

Ex, ofiotr iift charge cf Dtpaaimaid. 

Whereupon it was Ordered, that Horace Ames, of Mos- 
cow, X. Y., and S. M. Thomas, of Cuba. N. Y., be and are 
hereby excluded from exhibiting at the Fairs of the Society, 
on account of their fraudulent practices at the Elmira Fair. 

The Secretary presented a communication from the Secre- 
tary of the Ontario and Livingston Wool-Growers' Associa- 
tion, proposing a new subdivision of the class of Merino 
sheep, vis. : into (A), sheep bred for fineness of wool : (B) 
sheep bred for weight of fieece ; and (C), sheep bred for 
length of staple, or delaine wool ; and also recommending 
thsA there be separate prizes for two-year-old ewes not hav- 
ing had lambs : the proposition being made in pursuance of 
a resolution of the Wool-Growers' Association, at tholr an- 
nual meeting, in February last, and, on motion. It was Or- 
dered, that the premium ust be arranged and enlai^ged ac- 
cordingly. 

The Secretary presented a communication from Mr. James 
Vick, seedsman, liochester, offering a list of prizes, amount- 
ing to $150, for fiowers grown from seeds purchased ot him, 
and to be exhibited at the Society's Fair of this year ; and, 
on motion, the offer was acceptea. 

The Secretary presented a communication from Charies H. 
Porter, M. D., resigning the appointment of Chemist to the 
Society, on account of nls tlm« being fhlly occupied in the 
practice of medicines, and 

On motion. It was Ordered, that the resignation be accept- 
ed, and that the Secretary convey to Professor Porter the 
acknowledgments of the Committee for the readiness with 
which he has always responded to the calls of the Socletv. 

On motion of Vice-President Thome, Mr. William M. Ifab- 
irshaw, of New York, was apiiointed Chemist to the Society. 

Messrs. Viele, Whitney, Van Heusen and Church, of Al- 
bany, appeared before the Committee, as a delegation from 
the subscribers to the fund for establishing an Agricultural 
Association, at Albany, and asked for a proposition as to the 
terms upon which the Fair could be held this year at Albany, 
provided there should be a sufficient sum subscribed to jos- 
tiiy the undertaking ; and after conference on the subject it 
was arranged that the delegation should return after two 
hours. 

The Committee then proceeded to perfect a proposition 
on behalf of the Socletv, and Vice-President Wing, Ex- 
President Campbell ana Vice*President Thome were ap- 
pointed a Committee to confer with the Albanv del^atlon. 

The Secretary presented letters from Sir. J. F. Converse 
and from Dr. E. Lewis Stortevant, one of the Judges of Ayr* 
shires at Elmira, from which It appeared that Brodle, Son 
ft Converse had substitnted their reserve animals, Woodville 
Chief and Lady Pender for Duke of Hamilton and Ayrshire 
Lass, in their nerd shown for the herd prize at Elmira, not- 
withstanding the animals last mentionea were upon the Fair 
gronnd, and exhibited in their respective classes, and from 
which it also appeared that the infringement of the regida- 



tions had not been noticed bv the ofitoer in charge of Ike 
department, nor by the Superintendent^ and that the Judge* 
had thus been misled Into believing the Bubstttatio& allow- 
able. 

Whereupon it wai Ordered, that the award of the herd 
prize for Ayrshires at the Elmira Fair be referred back to 
the Judses to report to which entry it should have bees 
awarded, had no such Improper substitution been made. 

The applications of the New Hampshire State Board of 
Agriculture and of the New Jersey State Library for sets of 
the Transaetions of the Society were granted. 

On motion, it was Ordered, that Mr. J. A. Lintner be re> 
quested to take charge of the collection of insects in the 
Museum of the Socie^, and to improve ^nd incanease the 
same as he may have opportnni^, and that a sttpead of SIM 
be given therelbr. 

On motion of Vice-President Curtis, Ordered, that the 
scale of points for pigs adopted by the Kational Conventton 
of Swine Breeders he used, as Ikr as practicable, in Judging 
at the flUrs of the Society. 

The Committee appointed to audit the accounts of the 
Treasurer, reported that they had examined the same, and 
found them to be correct. 

On motion of Ex-Presldent Conger, the foUowisg r eeoi a - 
tions were adopted : 

Bt»obofdt That in accepting the resignation by Mr. Tncker 
of the office of Treasurer, the Execunve Committee deeply 
regret not only the cause which has made this action on- 
avoidable, but the loss from that important and inflvential 
position in the Society of one so long and pleasantly aeeo- 
clated with the present members of the Committee. 

Jte$oUfedt That Mr. Tucker has so acceptably and eA- 
clentlv performed his duties as Treasurer, that It will be m 
laudable ambition for his successors in that office to emulate 
the promptness In the discharge of Its ftmctions, and exact> 
ness in the management of the finances of the Society, which 
have made his administration a model worthy of tnutatSoB. 

On motion of Ex-President Campbell, Mr. Adin Thayer, 
Jr., was elected Treasurer. 

On motion of the Secretary, Bfr. L. H. Tncker was elected 
a member of the Executive Committee, in place of Mr. 
Thayer. 

The Committee to oonfor with the delegates frmn the 
Albany Association reported that tiiey had come to an agrae- 
ment by which the Fair of this year should be held at 
Albany, upon the grounds of the Association, provided a 
sufficient guaranty should be given within ten days, and on 
motion, the terms proposed were approved, and the Preei- 
dent. Secretary and Treasurer were appointed a Commtttee 
to execute an agreement wltii the Association upon receiv- 
ing such guaranty. 

Vice-President Curtis and the Secretary were appointed to 
revise the premium list for pin. 

The following members of the Committee were aaslgiied to 
the several departments as Executive Officers in charge, 
viz. : 

Catae, Mr. Wing ; Horses, Mr. Wadsworth : Sheep and 
Swine, Mr. Juliana ; Poulti7, Mr. Curtis ; Implements and 
Machinery fMr. Geddes; Grain and Vegetables, Mr. Holmes; 
Dairy ana Dairy Apparatus, Mr. Lewis ; Fruits and Flowers, 
Mr. Thome and Mr. Cocks; Manufkctores and MiaoeUa- 
neons, Mr. Doncaster. 

Adjourned. 
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State AgrkBltml 

The Office of the Society is in the Agricultural Hall, 
corner of State and Lodge streets, Albany; and all 
communications on business of the Society should be 
80 addressed. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

Pursuant to amendment of the Constitution adopted 
at the Annual Meeting of 1872, the Annual Meeting 
will hereafter be held on the Wednesday succeeding 
the third Tuesday of January in each year, at the city 
of Albany. 

Annual Meeting of 1874, January 21st. 



Ncu)-fiork 0tote Agricultural fiorietg. 



ltt-thibd annual fair. 



The Thirty-third Annual Cattle Show and Fair of the 
New York State Agricultural Society will be held upon 
the grounds of theAlbany Agricultural and Arts Asso- 
ciation, near the city of Albany, opening on the 



24th OP SEPTEMBER, 

AND CLOSING ON THB 

IsT DAY OF OCTOBER NEXT. 






The grounds will not be open to the public on Sun- 
day, September 28th. 

It has for some time been desired to hold the Fair for 
a full week, and it is believed that with the extension 
of the duration a corresponding increase of benefit will 
accrue to exhibitors, and that the intervention of a 
Sunday will not be found objectionable, as in most 
cases exhibitors and their employes have heretofore 
been compelled to be away from home either the Sun- 
day before or the Sunday after the show. 

The grounds purchased by the Albany Association 
are most suitable, both in soil and surface. The situa* 
tion is very accessible by steam and horse railroads, 
and live stock and goods can be received and unloaded 
at the rear entrance to the grounds. 

The plans for the permanent buildings to be erected 
are such as to afford larger and better accommodation 
than the Society has ever before been able to offbf to 
exhibitors. 

The premium list is now ready, and copies will be 
immediately sent by mall to all persons who have ex- 
hibited within three years past, and to all persons who 
may apply for them. 

EXECUTIVE MEETING, MAY 80, 1878. 

Present, the President, Vice-Presidents Doncasten 
Curtui and Geddes,the Corresponding Secretary, Messrs. 
Holmes and Manley of the Executive Committee, and 
ex-President Ingalsbe. 

Letters and excuses for non-attenaance were received 
from Vice-Presidents Thome and Wadsworth, Messrs. 
Juliand and Cocks, of the Executive Committee, and 
ex-Presidents Campbell and Church. 

The proposed contract with the Albany Agricultural 
and Arts Association, for holding the fair of 1878, was 
presented and approved, and it was ordered that upon 
the completion of the organization of the Albany Amo- 
ciation, the same be executed. 

On motion, it was ordered that the Fair be held 
September 24th to October 1st, both days inclusive. 

The committee appointed to revise the premium list 
for prises, reported that they were not prepared to 
recommend any changes therein, which report was 
accepted. 

On motion, it was ordered that a special prize of one 
hundred dollars be offered by the Society upon the 
same conditions as heretofore for stallions for general 
purposes, unless some member shall present a larger 
sum for that object. 

The secretary presented the report of the judges of 
Ayrshires, at Elmira, to whom it was referred at the 
last meeting to report to which entry the Ayrshire 
herd prize should have been awarded, had not one of 
the ei^ibitors substituted animals contrary to the reg- 
ulations, who now award the prize to the herd enter^ 
by Frank D. Curtis, of Charlton, Saratoga Co., N. Y.; 
and, on motion, the report was adopted and the change 
of the award confirmed. 

A communication was received from the secretary of 
the Entomological Society of Belgium, acknowledging 
the receipt of the Transactions of the Society for 1809 
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and 1870; iuformiug the committee that the Entomo- 
logical Society hud voted to send to the New York 
State Agricultural Society a complete set of their re- 
ports; and requesting a set of the Transactions of this 
Society, or such volumes as can be furnished; and. on 
motion, it was 

Ordered, that the secretary convey the thanks of the 
Committee to the Belgium Society for the valuable 
donation, and that a full set of the Society's Transac- 
tions (excepting the volumes already forwarded), be 
sent as requested. 

The Committee then proceeded to revise the premium 
list and regulations, and completed the same. 

Adjourned. 



ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

Letter from John Bennett Lawes, Esq. 

RoTHAMSTKD, St. Aluans, Murch 25, 1878. 

Henrt Saltonstall, Esq., Treas, Mass. Society for 
Promoting jSgricutture: 

Dear Sir : Dr. Gilbert has requested me to answer 
your letter of the 2lMt of January, and to inform you 
that in accordance with your request, I have forwarded 
to [you through Messrs. Saunders & Co., Liverpool, 
three tons of super-phosphate of lime. I am very 
sorry that so much delay has taken place in this matter, 
but it was found necessary to have the manure packed 
in casks, and these casks caused delay in the order. I 
have for some time ceased to be a manufacturer of 
commercial manures, and therefore had not the same 
authority as formerly. The manures I have forwarded 
to you are made entirely from Charleston Phosphate 
and sulphuric acid. I have selected this substance in 
preference to our own phosphate as better to prove to 
you that you have one of the best phosphates which 
the world produces, but also one which can yield a 
commercial super-phosphate cheaper than any other. 
Charleston Phosphate as imported into this country, 
contains from 57 to 60 per cent, of phosphate of lime, 
when ground and mixed with sulphuric acid in the 
proportion of 100 phosphate to about 80 acid it yields 
a product of 80 to 88 phosphate rendered soluble, and 
not more than 8 to 4 per cent, insoluble. In your coun- 
try the phosphate can be raised at a cost of less than 
20s, per ton, the grinding would cost, at the most, bs. 
per ton, the acid oOt. per ton ; in fact the net cost of 
the super- phosphate, ready to pack in hags, ought not 
to be more than 40«. per ton of 2240 lbs., and all the 
phosphoric acid should be rendered soluble except 2 
or 8 per cent. As these manures are requ ired for experi- 
mental purposes, I beg to oS*er them to the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Society without charge, and also the 
following summary, which may be said to comprise the 
results of my experience and practice in regard to 
artificial manures for the last thirty years : 

The only two substances really required in artificial 
manures, are : — 

1st. Nitrogen. 

2d. Phosphate of lime. 
Nitrogen is useful in three forms : 

1st. As nitric acid. 

2d. As ammonia. 

8d. As organic decomposable matter, yielding 
ammonia or nitric acid. 

Nitrogen is more valuable in the form of nitric acid 
than it is as ammonia, and ammonia is more valuable 
than decaying substances yielding it. The best possible 
manure for all gramineous crops, wheat, barley, 
maize, oats, sugar cane, rice, pasture, grass, is a 
mixture of super-phosphate of lime and nitrate of 
soda. 800 lbs. of super-phosphate of lime and 275 
lbs. of nitrate of soda applied every year to one 
acre of ordinary English land, has for twenty consec- 



utive years given a produce annually of 6 quarters of 
barleys 14 tons of farm-yard dung applied annually 
over the same period, has given the same produce in 
barley. Super-phosphate of lime is a special chem- 
ical manufacture, which can be made cheaper on a 
large than on a small scale, and therefore farmers 
ought to buy it cheaper than they can make it, but it 
is better to make up their own compound manures, 
purchasing their nitrate of soda or salts of ammonia. 
It is not advisable to sow artificial manures with beans, 
peas, tares or other leguminous plants. Com and 
root crops will take all the artificial manure which ttie 
farmer can afibrd to pay for. Super-phospliate of lime 
should always be placed under the soil, either by drill- 
ing or harrowing in when the seed is sown. Nitrate of 
soda may be sown in the same way, or it may be sown 
broadcast when the crop is up. The increase in the 
growth of the cereal crop is much more dependent upon 
the nitrogen supplied than on the phosphoric acid. 
Potash is generally found in sufficient quantities in 
soils, an^ the artificial supply is not required. 

J. B. Lawes. 



RED RUST IN COLONIAL WHEAT. 

In the Jgricultural Gazette for June 8, 1872, 1 wrote 
as follows : — 

*' The following fact may prove interesting as regards 
the red rust which is so extensively injurious to the 
wheat crops in Australia and Canada. A very dioice 
sample of wheat was sent to me from Canada, so, judg- 
ing from former experience how inferior Colonial wheat 
results on my farm, I only dibbled it on a part of two 
lands or stetches in the middle of a field drilled with 
Golden Drop English wheat. All went on luxuriantly 
until recently, when the two lands of Canadian wheat 
showed signs of red rust, and are now a shining red 
among the green. But they are evidently infecting the 
adjoining wheat, especially that close to them, and 
the red tinge is gradually spreading, so that I fear an 
acre or more may be damaged, and that it may prevent 
my being able saifely to sell the Golden Drop for seed, 
which I intended to do. The fact is interesting, for 
we may safely conclude that the disease is in or on the 
seed, and that it is not so much a question of climate. 
I should therefore like to know, in the interest of our 
Canadian or Australian friends, whether they soak or 
steep their wheat, as we do, in a solution of sulphate 
of copper or some other dressing. I should imagine 
that they do not. Fortunately for the cause of com- 
parison and discovery, we did not steep the handful of 
Canadian wheat sent to us; it is more than probable 
that if we had done so it would have been free from 
rust, like the rest of my wheat crops. Those inter- 
ested in Colonial agriculture will be quite welcome to 
inspect the crop between this and harvest time." 

Since writing the foregoing, the Colonial wheat re- 
ferred to wasted and became worthless at har\'est. The 
Golden Drop wheat on each side of it was of good qual- 
ity and unaffected, although the tips of some of the leaves 
immediately in contact with the Colonial wheat had an 
orange tinge. I consider it to be of immense impor- 
tance to our colonies that the farmers there should 
steep their wheat, and thus avoid rust and smnt, for 
rust especially entails immense losses (see the annexed 
letter, just received). A comparative trial, with and 
without steeping, would remove any donbt. 

We use 1 lb. of bluestone (sulphate of copper), dis- 
solved In 10 pints of water, to each sack (4 imi^eral 
bushels) of wheat. The wheat is either soaked in the 
solution for ten minutes, or the solution is poured over 
and intermixed with it until it is absorbed. I have 
almost invariably found that wheat sent to me fWnn 
our colonies became rusted and worthlen. P<^ the 
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future I 8hall steep a part, and leave another part un- 
steeped. The samples sent to me were of very fine quality. 

I should be glad to learn if any of my brother agri- 
culturists have had experience witli Colonial wheat, 
and whether it was sown steeped or unstecped ? I have 
beard complaints that it requires acclimatising, perhaps 
that may have reference to the residue of the crop first 
sown having been steeped. 

The following is a striking instance of the necessity 
for steeping wheat: — We sowed a headland with un- 
steeped wheat, and the crop of that headland was fUU 
of smutty ears. The rest of the crop, from the same 
seed steeped, was perfectly free from smutt}' ears. The 
following is the letter above referred to, together with 
Djy answer. They may prove of interest to your 
readers. J. J, Mechif Tiptret^ Marckj 1878. 

*• W«ST Emd, Victoria Plaiks, Western Australia, 

** JDecember 18, 1872. 

"Sir, — Not having the honour of your acquain- 
tance, I feel I am takhig a liberty in writing to you, 
but trust the cause of my doing so may be a sufficient 
apology. We have been suffering from red rust for 
several seasons past, but this last season has been most 
fatal. The crops in some parts of the colony are en- 
tirely dentroyed, and throughout more or less affected, 
which will, it is feared, completely paralyse the exer- 
ttoQs of many, and others totally ruined. Believing 
your opinion on all farming matters to be the highest 
authority, and feeling that your advice at this crisis 
would be of eminent service to my brother colonists as 
well as myself, I am induced to write to you on the 
subject, in order, if possible, to discover some means of 
checking its ravages next season. 

" I would also ask your opinion of the following : — 

" Whether lime and salt spread on the land would 
be a likely antidote to rust, and if so what proportion ? 
When should it be used — as soon as the blade comes — 
just before it spindles — or just before it comes out in ear? 

'* What lands most subject? 

" Is it principally attributable to the weather, in the 
way of east winds and blighty clouds ? 

'* Are there any means of checking it when at first 
slightly making its appearance ? 

*' I will not encroach upon your valuable time with 
farther questions, but hoping you will under the cir- 
enmstanoes kindly aid us with your counsel, I have the 
honour to be, sir, your obedient servant. 

''J.J. Mechi, £sq." " Charles Clinch. 

<' TiPTREE Hall, Kklyedon, Essex, March 6, 1878. 

" Dear sir, — I refer you to the foregoing as a reply 
to your letter. I have had no experience with lime 
and salt, although I have heard of its being used as a 
dressing for the seed. 

" The sulphate of copper Is, as far as my experience 
goes, a certain preventative. I believe the mischief is 
in or on the seed. In England, we suffer most with 
bladder or smutty ears where seed is unsteeped The 
fine Colonial wheats which I have sown always promise 
well, and look healthy until the development of the 
head, and then become destroyed by the rust. In 
future I shall try a part steeped and unstecped of any 
Colonial samples I may receive. I am, dear sir, yours 
truly. " J. J. Mechi. 
*• Mr. Charles Clinch." 

** In most Buddhist countries, tho Festival of the 
Plough is held annually, with great honour, all classes, 
Arom Uie monarch down, paying reverence to this sym- 
bol of the dignity of labour. In Siam, on these occa- 
sions, a King of the Husbandmen is chosen, who 
represents the highest authority, and is made the centre 
of Tarions singular rites. During his brief sovereignty 
he receives as his perquisite, all fines paid for violating 
the law against doing work on this festal day." — John' 
•on'f Oriental JUligions," p. 761. 



RAILWAYS AND THE. STATE.* 
[From the London Quarterly Heview, April, 1873.] 

Safety, economy, and expedition may be said to con- 
stitute tho trinoda necessitas of all travellers by land 
and by water, of all consignors and consignees of mer- 
chandise, and of all who are interested directly or in- 
directly in our internal communications. ' 

If we have already reached and (which is still more 
important) secured to ourselves for the future the 
highest perfection attainable in these three particulars, 
we have nothing to do but to be thankful for the bless- 
ings we enjoy If we have noty but are, on the con- 
trary, very far from their attainment, and in danger of 
losing even what we possess, the practical question 
arises " By what means, if any, the public interests, in 
these important matters, may be effectually protected V* 

Perhaps we shall be asked, " Why do you com- 
plain ? Are not the appliances for locomotion as safe, 
as cheap, and as quick as they ought to be?" Tho 
answer to this question must of course depend, in some 
degree, on the standard aimed it. But a country pos- 
sessing a manufacturing industry far more productive 
and expansive than any other in Europe — ^a country*, 
moreover, which took the lead in railway enterprise — 
may not unreasonably be expected to be in advance of 
its neighbours in respect of its internal communications. 
How, then, do we stand in comparison with other coun- 
tries in Europe as to the safety, economy, and speed 
of our locomotion I 

1. As to safety. We sometimes hear railway author- 
ities congratulating themselves upon the small percent- 
age of casualties on the gross number of passengers in 
England ; but the question rather is, whether we are 
improving or deteriorating in this respect. From the 
Board of Trade returns for 1871, it appears that the 
total number of accidents was 1665, of which 402 wore 
fatal . It further appe-ars that the cases which have been 
the subject of official inquiry, show an increase of 80 
per cent, over the average of the preceding five years. 
We possess very imperfect data for comparison with 
other European countries in this respect; but if we 
take the percentage of accidents to railway mileage in 
the United Kingdom, we find that for the year 1871 it 
was in the proportion of 11 per cent, on the number of 
miles open, while in Belgium it was not more than 7. 
On comparative statistics of this kind, however, we 
place little reliance. The important practical question 
is, ** Does our present system tend to diminish the risks 
of travelling V* And this question we are compelled to 
answer without hesitation in the negative. If a certain 
percentage of casualties is necessarily incident to loco- 
motion, It is surely all-important that in cases arising 
from criminal neglect the culprit should be easily de- 
tected. But so long as every fatal catastrophe is fol- 
lowed by a mysterious controversy about •* inter-lock- 
ing points," "block signals," and "level crossings," 
between the authorities of the Board of Trade and rail- 
way companies, the representatives of the killed and 

• 1. Report of the Joint Select Committee of Ix>rd8 and 
Commons on Railway Companies' Amalgamation. Session 
1872. Parliamentarj' Paper. 

2. "Railway Amaliiramation." A speech delivered byB. 
3. Graves, M.P., at the Ananal Meeting of the Liverpool 
Chamber of Conunerce, 26tb Jannary, 1872. London, 1872. 

8. The Amalgamation of Railway Companies, or the Alter- 
native or their Purchase by the State considered. By Robert 
Benson. London, 1872. 

4. " The Appropriation of Railways by the State," a Pop- 
ular Statement, with a Map. Bv Arthur John Williams, of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London, 1870. 

6. Observations by Sir £. W. Watkin at the Meeting of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, May 13, 1872. Manches- 
ter, 18T2. 

6. Speech of the ^^irht Honourable Chichester Fortescne, 
M.P., in the House ofCommons, on introdncing the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Bill, on the 16th of February, 1873. 

7. The State Purchase of Railways. A paper read before 
the Statistical Society, by Mr. B. Bidanlph Martin, on 
Tuesday, March 18th, 1873. 
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wounded will probably ask in vaio, '* Who ought to be 
hanged V* And in the face of legislation directly tend- 
ing to aggravate all the evils of this double government, 
and the difficnity of fixing the responsibility for acci- 
dents, no one at all conversant with the facts of the 
case will deny that whatever marvels we may have ac- 
complished in the matter of locomotion, adequate guar- 
antees for the public safety yet remain to be provided. 
2. With respect to the second question, that of 
economy, a table of comparative fares and rates, drawn 
up by Mr. Gait (the figures of which were substantially 
verified by the rei>ort of the Royal Commission of 1866), 
gives the following results : 

jSverage fartM charged to first ' cltut poiMtngert/ot' a jour- 
ney of 100 miles in the twelve countries of Europe 
enumerated below. 

£. s. d. 

In Belgium 6 6 

•* Italy 10 6 

"Spain 11 9 

" Prussia ^ 

" Denmark • >0 18 

" Austria ) 

•* France 18 4 

" Norway 18 4 

" Switzerland 18 6 

" Holland 14 

** Portugal 14 2 

" Russia 14 6 

Umitsd KiiioDOM 18 9 

It may be added that a comparison of the second and 
third-class fares shows the same results proportionally, 
while the goods' traffic rates charged in Belgium pre- 
sent a still more striking contrast with those on Eng- 
lish railways. The following examples of the contrast 
are given by Mr. Williams in his " Popular Statement**: 

" The charge for carrying raw silk from Derby to 
Manchester (69 miles) is 2/ lOt. per ton ; according to 
the Belgian rate it would be 9f. Zd. From Derby to 
Glasgow (275 miles) the rate is 5/. ; according to the 
Belgian rate it would be 1/. li. 

'* The charge for carrying groceries between London 
tad Bristol is 28«. 4d. per ton. In Belgium it would be 
lU,9d. 

" The cost of carriage for sugar fh>m Liverpool to 
Worcester (100 miles) is 16f. 6d, per ton. In Belgium 
it woald be 12f . Id, 

*' Butter is carried fW>m Liverpool to Manchester 
(82 miles) at the rate of lOt. per toni according to the 
Belgian tarifi* it would only be 4«. lOd, 

" From Bnrton-on-Trent to Winchester (194 miles) 
the charge for ale is 2Qs. Sd, per ton. In Belgium it 
would be 17«. 6^. To Newport (186 miles) the charge 
is 21# Sd, per ton. By the Belgian Uriff* it would be 
14f.6d." 

Changes are of course made from time to time in 
both tariflfe, but, according to Mr. Williams, they still 

{iresent a striking contrast in the charges for the fol- 
owing bulkier commodities : 

** The cost of carrying a ton of timber or deals fVom 
Liverpool to Dewsbury (65^ miles) is 12f. (kl. If we 
had the Belgian tariff*, it would only cost 5«. The cost 
of carrying a ton of timber from Liverpool to Manches- 
ter (81^ miles) is St. In Belgium it would only be 8t. 
Id, From Liverpool to Stockport (88 miles) the 
charge is lOf . per ton. The Belgian charge would be 
only 8«. Sd. 

" Bar-iron is carried from Wolverhampton to South- 
ampton (152 miles) at a cost of 19«. 2d. ; in Belgium it 
would be carried for 9«. a ton. Pig-iron can only be 
brought from Wolverhampton to London (126 miles) 
at an expense of 15«.; according to the Belgian scale it 
would \id 6<. Between London and Bristol the rates 
for hardware are 27i. Qd. a ton; on the Belgian scale 



they would be 18«. 6tf. The manufacturers of earthen- 
ware at the potteries have to pay at the rate of 80t. per 
ton for the carriage of their goods to London (150 
miles) ; the Belgian railways would carry them for 9#. 
Grain is charged 12ff. 6d. a ton ft-om Liverpool to Shef- 
field (74 miles); the Belgian rate would be 6s. Ud.'' 

As to the advantages of uniform terminal charges 
and published rates on various Continental railways, 
valuable information is furnished by the evidence of 
Mr. Malcolm before the Joint Select (Committee of 1871 • 
But enough has been said to prove the shortcomings of 
England as to economy in railway traffic. 

8. With respect to the third point of comparisoD, 
namely, speed, in which great superiority lias 1)eeo 
sometimes erroneously claimed for English locomotion, 
it will be found that the difference between oorselrea 
and oar neighbours is not very considerable. The ar- 
erage of all the English examples of the quickest I rains, 
given in the a|>pendix to the report of the Royal Crom- 
mission, gives a speed of 86^ miles per hour. The 
average of the quickest examples in France is given at 
81, while the quickest of all (that between Paris and 
Rouen) is 86. In Belgium, the quickest are from 29 to 
85; in Prussia, 29; in Austria, 20 to 29; in Bavaria, 
from 24 to 82; in Italy, from S4 to 80 miles per hoar. 

It appears, therefore, that Englishmen can travel, at 
a greater risk of life, and at considerably higher cost 
in money, about five or six miles an hour faster than 
their Continental neighboars. It may be added that a 
first-class passenger may often engross two seata for a 
single fare, and travel in a half empty carriage, at al- 
most any hour of the day he pleases, to his destinatioa 
on any of the leading thoroughfares of England. For 
schoolboys, going home for their holidays, to whom 
'* money is no object," and safety of much less impoi- 
tance than expedition, this state of things may be very 
satisfactory. But to the grown-up community, who, 
though they might be content with the status quo, fore- 
see that they will soon be at the mercy of a few oolosaal 
companies as to speed, safety, and cost, the aspect of 
ofiUirs is not so bright; and they naturally ask them- 
selves how it comes to i»ass that England, with all her 
vaunted enterprise and skill, has not only drifted to 
leeward of her European neighbours in all the essentials 
of good internal communications, but is even in peril of 
being more completely distanced in the race ? 

The cause of our deficiencies is not far to seek, and 
if its investigation may stimulate our efforts to redress 
them and (if we cannot repair what we have lost) to 
take such securities as we can against still more serious 
evils for the future, the inquiry will not be altogether 
in vain. 

The oft told and disastrous tale of British railway 
enterprise scarcely needs to be repeated. Suffice it to 
say that during less than half a century we have con- 
structed nearly 16,000 miles of railway, at an expense 
of 550 millions sterling, and at an average coet per 
mile nearly double that incurred in similar works by 
any country in Europe. It may be added that on more 
than 50 millions of the above-named capiul, the pro- 
prietors receive no dividend at all. That tlie com- 
munity at large should have to pay in some shape or 
other an eventual penalty for the recklessness which it 
has tolerated, and even encouraged, is, of coarse, 
inevitable. Ruined shareholders cannot possibly be 
the only sufferers in a collapse aff*ecting the bigfawmys 
of the country « which, by whomsoever constructed , 
** belong or ought to belong,'' in the language of a high 
authority, *' to the people just as much as the light of 
heaven.'' Under the haphazard system which pre* 
vailed through the first era of railway enterprise in 
this country, any penniless adventurer who could 
satisfy the Standing Orders of Parliament by a tempo- 
rary deposit, was able to start a new railway side bj 
side of an existing line, which, after crippling its 
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powers of accommodating the public by costly litiga- 
ttoD, was often doomed finally to buy up its sbam rival 
with money whicb would have been otherwise applied 
to the improvement of the commuuications of the 
whole district. Aud this was called ** healthy compe- 
tition," and under that plausible designation imposed 
both on Parliament and the public, until its inevitably 
ruinous consequences, not only to the deluded share- 
holders, but to the community at large, became at last 
too painfully obvious. And so it came to pass that 
when by a costly and wasteful process a rapid aud ill- 
organized extension of our railway system had been 
in a blundering and unsatisfactory manner accom- 
plished, and the various competitors for the privileges 
of " common carriers *' discovered too late the mists^Le 
they had made, devices of all kinds were resorted to 
for the mutual protection of the rival companies A-om 
the perils of the headlong race they had embarked 
in. Then came the era of ** working agreements/' 
''thnmgh booking,'* ''joint-purse arrangements," 
" division of traffic." ** running powers," &c., which 
were all so many contrivances for undoing the work of 
Parliament, and attaining outside its walls the results 
of legislative amalgamation. Meanwhile the action of 
the Executive Government presents a constant series 
of well-meant but abortive attempts sometimes to 
regulate, sometimes more actively to control, in the 
presumed interests of the public, the excesses of rail- 
way enterprise. Of these the most conspicuous were 
Sir Robert Peel's in 1840, Lord Dalhousie's and Mr. 
Gladstone's in 1814. and the constitution in the same 

• 

year of the Railway Department of the Board of Trade. 
In 1858 came the Committee of which Mr. Cardwell 
was chairman, and from which the Act which bears his 
name resulted in 1854 ; previous to which a large 
number of speculative schemes, comprising no less 
than 2,000 miles and £40,000,000 of capital had been 
abandoned without consent of Parliament.* Then 
came the Royal Oimmission, over which the Duke of 
Devonshire presided, in 1866, and finally the Joint 
Select Committee of Lords and Commons in 1871, on 
tlie recommendations of which Mr. Chichester Fortes- 
cue, its chairman, bases the Bill which is now before 
Parliament. 

For thirty-three years the chief apparent object of 
Parliamentary intervention has becn---^rst, by encour- 
aging the competition of highways and canals with 
railways, and afterwards that of railways between 
themselves, to protect the public from the dangers of 
monopoly, and at the same time to create some central 
authority by which the growing indei»endence of the 
railway interest might be regulated and controlled. 

In both these objects Parliament has signally failed, 
for though all its machinery of Committees and Com- 
missions has been brought to bear upon the question, 
wo are at this moment in the presence of a monopoly 
far more formidable than that to the dangers of which 
we have on two previous occasions adverted in this 
Review,! while the impotency of all contrivances for 
controlling the action of railway companies daily 
increasing in power, as by combination they diminish 
In number, is too obvious to need illustration. 

The main, quest ion therefore is, not whether we arc 
to be satisfied with what we possess, whether our 
present appliances are as good as the ought to be, but 
into what state of things we are inevitably drifting. 
The Joint Select Committee of last Session, whose 
Report affords a masterly and complete summary of 
the history of railway legislation, concludes with these 
remarkable words, which may serve as a warning to 
those who are sanguine enough to anticipate any grand 

• See Report of Committee of 1853. 

t " Railway Legislation/' in " Qnarterly Review." vol. 
Ixxiv, July 1844. " The Groat Railway Monopoly," " Qnar- 
terly Review," vol. cxxv. Oetober 1868. 



or important result from any Act founded on that 
Report : 

" If the above recommendations are adopted by 
Parliament, they will not have the effect of preventing 
the growth of railway monopoly, or of securing that 
the public shall share by reduction of rates and fares 
in any increased profits which the railway companies 
may make." 

In other words, a Committee composed of twelve of 
the ablest men in Parliament, who have examined 
some fifty experienced witnesses, including all the 
leading railway managers, and have studied the past 
history and present aspects of the question, deliber- 
ately assure us that they have no remedy to suggest 
for evils which the evidence brought before them 
proves to be serious, and no security against dangers 
which they admit to be imminent. 

We have no desire to undervalue the labours of the 
Committee, or to depreciate the Act which it is pro- 
posed to found on its recommendations ; though some 
of the clauses of the latter are so irritating and unfair 
that it is difficult to imagine that thev can ever become 
law. But it would be an exaggeration to regard the 
Report of the Bill as anything more than a repetition 
in 1873 of the proposal which proved nugatory in 1854; 
for whether the Mixed Tribunal now proposed may 
prove better or worse for Its purpose than the Court of 
Common Pleas, all the infirmities of the old scheme 
are Inherent in the new one. 

After more than a quarter of a century's experience, 
we know pretty well what the Railway Department of 
the Board of Trade (by whatever name we may call 
It) is likely to eflect. It is not very probable that Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue and his colleagues will accom- 
plish now what Lord Dalhousie, with greater vigour and 
weaker antagonists, failed to accomplish in 1845. The 
only result <^ such a " double government " — try it in 
any form we please— must be divided responsibility, 
increased danger to the public., aud after a brief and 
Ineffectual struggle on the part of the executive, a 
final triumph for the railway interests. 

By the common consent of all practical men, com- 
petition — the ordinary safeguard of the public in 
matters of trade — ^has ceased to afford the slightest 
protection (except in the few unimportant cases of 
rival sea traffic) against railway monopoly. And as for 
canals, the recent purchase of the Bridge water Canal 
on behalf of railway interests does not encourage the 
sanguine hopes of those who may have relied on 
effectual competition from that source. In fact, rail- 
ways are now admitted to be what they have in fact 
been from the first — industrial monopolies.* And as 
the death of competition happens to coincide with a 
peculiarly vigorous and irrepressible phase of combi- 
nation, that portion of the public who take thought 
for the morrow is not unnaturally beginning to ask 
itself by what means we can secure the continuance of 
whatever accommodation our present internal com- 
munications may affbrd. 

The crisis at which we have arrived is forcibly aud 
accurately described in the two following conclusions, 
which the Joint Select Committee of 1871 embodied 
in their Report. They sum up the history of Parlia- 
mentary inquiry and legihlation as follows : 

'* (1.) That Committees and Commissions carefully 
chosen have, for the last thirty years, clung to one 
form of competition after another ; that it has, never- 
theless, become more and more evident that competi- 
tion must fail to do for railways what it does for 
onlinary trade, and that no means have yet been 
devised by which competition can be permanently 
maintained. 

" (2.) That, in spite of the recommendations of 

•See " Qaarteriy Review," vol. cxxxi., October 1871. 
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these authorities, combination and amalgamation have 
proceeded, at the instance of the companies, without 
check, and almost without regulation. United systems 
now exist, constituting, by their magnitude and by 
their exclusive possession of whole districts, monopo- 
lies to which the earlier authorities would have been 
most strongly opposed. Nor is there uny reason to 
suppose that the progress of combination has ceased, 
or that it will cease until Great Britain is divided 
between a small number of great companies. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that the actual 
facts should be clearly recognized, so that the public 
may become acquainted with the real alternatives 
which lie before them." 

If the conclusions of the Committee are correct, 
the country will have to choose between two alterna- 
tives, either to accept combinations between companies 
until the entire railway system is in the hands of 
four or Qve independent and colossal corporations, 
or to adopt means for railways becoming the 
property of the State. For, whatever may be the 
practical eflfect of the measure now before Parlia- 
ment, nobody supposes it will stop amalgamations 
of railways. Let Parliament do what it may, 
these combinations will inevitably go on. ** For,'' says 
Mr. Graves. *' the railway history of England is but one 
long list of absorptions and amalgamations. In 1866, 
out of 13,950 miles of railways belonging originally to 
353 companies, 12,221 miles were actually worked by 
twenty-eight companies. The * Lancashire and York- 
shire ' has reached its present dimensions after five or 
six amalgamations, while the London and North- West- 
ern probably embraces thirty more." It may be added 
that the North-Eastern Railway is now composed of 
thirty-seven combined lines, formerly competing. In 
the face of these facts, it is idle to suppose that the 
gradual consolidation of our railway system, into some 
half-dozen large groups can bo materially affected or 
delayed by the action or inaction of Parliament. 

The dread of State intervention with private enter- 
prise — an apprehension which assumes sometimes 
healthy and sometimes morbid forms — has, no doubt, 
contributed to disincline Englishmen from following 
the example which the successful experience of many 
Continental nations might have otherwise led us to 
adopt. But the possible necessity of such an alterna- 
tive is no new idea. It has long been present to the 
minds of our most far-sighted statesmen. So long ago 
as in 1844, when Mr. Gladstone's Bill, empowering the 
Grovernment to purchase, after the lapse of twenty-one 
years, all railways which should in the intervening 
period be constructed, was passing through Parliament, 
Sir Robert Peel, though declining to advise the imme- 
diate purcliase of railways, used these words : '* Seeing 
that there is a monopoly with respect to conveyance 
and communication, the Legislature should have the 
power of purchasing, after a certain period, on giving 
duo notice to the parties concerned. We are about to 
say to the railway companies. You shall not have a per- 
manent monopoly against the public j but after a limited 
number of yeai*s, we give you notice we shall have the 
option of purchasing your property." 

Such language, from one of the foremost advocates 
of non-intervention with private enterprise, affords to 
us now, thirty years afterwards, an indication of the 
policy which Sir Robert Peel, and those who acted with 
him, then foresaw would sooner or later become in- 
evitable. 

Five years ago, in commenting on the report of the 
Royal Commission on Railways then just issued, and 
especially on the supplementary Reports of Sir Row- 
land Hill and Mr. Monseir we ventured to predict that 

* Mr. Monsell's Report alludes almost exclnsively to the 
asstiinption by the State of Irish railways, which embrace a 
capital of 27 miilions, and a mileage of 2000 miles. 



the views set forth in these last-named docomenis 
would, sooner or later, meet with increased acceptance 
from the public Intervening events have only tended 
to strengthen this impression, and notwithstanding the 
serious obstacles of self-interest, and of prejudice, 
which have yet to be encountered and overcome, the 
disposition calmly to consider the altet native of State 
management in this department of national afi*airs grows 
with the dangers, which every other proposal ofi*er8, in 
daily aggravated form. Captain Tyler, who has the 
benefit of some twenty years' experience as an inspecting 
ofScer of the Board of Trade, bos aided so materially in 
enlightening public opinion on the present aspect of the 
question that we cannot do better than quote the words 
in which he concludes a valuable Report presented to 
the Board of Trade in November, 1871. 

'' At a time when combination has already proceeded 
in the railway system to great lengths, and when 
further combination, of which the nltimate end will be 
complete monopoly, is proposed, it is desirable to con- 
sider seriously the means of control in the interest of 
the general public which it will be possible to provide. 
In considering the question in all its bearings, by the 
light of past experience, and with the knowledge that 
further control could not be exercised without detailed 
interference in railway working, it is apparent that, 
practically, there is the choice between only two 
courses. Inasmuch as dual management would be 
destructive to efficiency, and would only tend to con- 
stant difficulty and dissatisfaction, the future monopo- 
lies must either be managed by the State in the interest 
of the general public, or must be managed by the 
durectors of the monopolising companies in the interest 
of their shareholders, with such advantages to the 
general public as they might consider it expedient to 
aff'ord. And in those respects in which the public ad- 
vantage did not coincide with the supposed interest of 
the companies, the public would have to do the best 
they could with the facilities which were granted to 
them. The management of railways by companies in 
the past has not been such as to justify the belief that 
as the companies become more powerful, and therefore 
more independent of control, it will be wise to entrust 
to them greater influence and still more completely the 
important interests of the means of conveyance through- 
out the country. Company management has in the 
past been sometimes disastrous, frequently inefficient, 
constantly wanting in the means of properly conduct- 
ing its business and of securing safety, and occasionally 
dishonest. State management, ably administered, 
would be more economical and more efficient, and 
would have no possible object than the common good. 
• * • • Considerable and general reduc- 
tions and equilisations of rates and fares, which oouM 
not be expected from directors working, in the interests 
of their shareholders at the most paying figures, for a 
maximum of profit, would naturally and easily be car- 
ried out under State management. And the vast ac- 
cession of traffic which would result would, besides 
yielding a fair return on the capita] guaranteed, afford 
an unparalleled stimulus to the manufacture, commerce, 
and general prosperity of the country. Unity of man- 
agement in the hands of the State would thus be or 
enormous advantage to the country as regards economy 
and facilities of communication, and it would further 
be attended with many incidental advantages in con- 
nection with the postal and an improved parcel service, 
with the conveyance of troops, with the emplo3rment 
and instruction of a portion of the army in railway 
work, and with the organization of the railway stations 
throughout the kingdom under Government officers and 
servants, as the great centres of intercourse, informa- 
tion, and traffic. It is difficult under all these circum- 
stances to avoid the conclusion that the question of the 
acquisition of the railways is one which is at least well 
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worthy of the serious consideration of Her Majesty's 
GoTemment at the present time." 

The State management of railways formed no part 
of the inquiry undertaken by the Joint Select Commit- 
tee of 1871. It is, therefore, only incidentally that the 
Report throws any light on the subject. It must not, 
bowerer, be supposed that the arguments for the views 
put forth by Captain Tyler rest on ''official crotchets," 
or the Utopian dreams of unpractical theorists. In 
the publications the titles of which are prefixed to this 
artide, we find the deliberately recorded opinions of 
disinterested gentlemen of long railway experience, 
whose views on this question cannot lightly be dis- 
missed. Among these maybe enumerated Mr. Graves, 
the late member for Liverpool, whose untimely death 
has inflicted a severe loss, not only on his constituents, 
but OQ the commercial world, and whose evidence, it 
may be added, is that of a witness conversant with the 
interests of which he speaks, as a leading director of the 
largest railway in the (Juited Kingdom. In addressing 
the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, so recently as in 
January, 1872, Mr. Graves, after adverting to the 
pending amalgamation of two great railways, went on 
to say : 

'' If Parliament should find itself unable to provide 
adequate security against the increasing powers of the 
railways, then we are brought face to face with the 
only alternative which remains — an alternative for 
which, I fear, the public mind is scarcely yet prepared 
— the transference in some shape or other of the high- 
ways of the country to the control of the State. 

'' I know that there is a traditional antipathy to the 
State undertaking anything in this country that private 
enterprise can do as well, and as a general principle, 
this is sound; but the railways of a country involve 
ground for peculiar, if not exceptional, considerations, 
inasmuch as they are practically our highways; they are 
gradually but surely superseding all other modes of 
communication; they have exercised the greatest influ- 
ence in raising the country to its present remarkable 
state of prosperity; and they have become so identified 
with the success of every interest in the country that 
we can no longer shut our eyes to the fact that on the 
good or bad administration of our railways largely de- 
pends the welfare of the nation. If we could eliminate 
all private interests from their management, and allow 
the administration to consult about the public good — 
to do for persons and for goods what we have done 
for letters and for telegrams-^the State would possess 
in its own hands the means of extending benefits im- 
measurably greater than have ever been conferred b^ 
either one or the other. 

'' Let us suppose for a moment that the whole of the 
railways of the country were one interest, worked solely 
for the public good, that the missing links which now 
keep our great systems apart were dropped in, the 
shortest routes select^^l for through traiffic; that in 
place of opposing trains running half empty to the same 
localities at the same hours, they were separated and 
made more frequent; that the public participated in 
the saving which would result from unity of control, 
the cessation of Parliamentaiy contests, and many other 
advantages which could be named — surely such would 
be a great improvement on the costly separate systems 
now in force; but if we add the financial saving which 
would annually result were the State to become the 
borrower, we shall arrive at a correct impression of 
what might be done by a colossial amalgamation, in 
which the interests of the nation would alone have to 
be consulted." 

After going into some interesting financial details, 
which prove that Mr. Graves had not lightly taken up 
this important question, he thus concludes : 

'' There are many advantages which, if time per- 
mitted, I might show would accrue to the State from 



State control. Besides cheaper and more uniform rates, 
and the utmost possible facilities for free and regular 
intercourse, it would solve the question of workmen's 
trains in all our great centres of industry; it would 
enable the Post Office to greatly enlarge its operations; 
it would enable us to extend to parcels the principle 
applied to letters; it would provide a very practical 
field for the industrial employment of our army; and 
It would enable us to see how far low rates would 
stimulate traffic, and whether it was not more profitable 
to carry the many at cheap rates than the few at high 
rates." 

In adverting to the recorded opinions of what may 
be called the ** railway authorities," who have ranged 
themselves on the same side with Mr. Graves, we de- 
sire to call special attention to the able and important 
pamphlet of Mr. Benson, an influential director of the 
London and North- Western Railway Company, who 
has, we are informed, taken an active part in railway 
administration for no less than thirty-five years. From 
this pamphlet we shall have occasion to quote pres- 
ently; but, meanwhile, we will refer those who wish to 
hear both sides of the question to a speech delivered 
before the Manchester Chamber of Commerce in May 
last, by another railway director, who is actively con- 
nected with the management of several lines. Of Sir 
E. Watkin's speech, which reproduces vigorously all 
the stock arguments against all State intervention, we 
will only remark that his application of these argu- 
ments to railways mainly consists in deprecating the 
extinction of competition, which, by the common con- 
sent of all men, is, so far as railways are concerned, for 
all practical intents and purposes, extinct already. 
But it would be romantic to expect that the great 
railway potentates, whose empires yield in some in- 
stances a gross revenue almost rivalling that of a first- 
rate Europe.in power, should at once welcome an or- 
ganic change of government, which cannot increase, 
and may possibly inperil their importance. Still less 
will such a revolution approve itself to the less impor- 
tant members of the railway boards. Of the 2500 
directors who are now supposed to manage the railways 
of the United Kingdom, at least two-thirds would 
probably be disestablished by the proposed change, 
and cannot, therefore, be reckoned on as its supporters. 
The same remark applies to the lawyers who conduct 
the litigation of railway companies, Doth in and out of 
Parliament, and perhaps also to the bankers who have 
the custody of their funds. 

The stock objections to State management of rail- 
ways, which are, in fact, the same which have been 
successively paraded against the State management of 
the Postal Service and the Telegraphs, resolve them- 
selves into three classes, which may be called the Polit- 
ical, Administrative, and Financial objections. 

They may, perhaps, be stated as follows : — 

1. Would not the amount of patronage placed at 
the command of Government be objectionable in a 
constitutional point of view ? 

2. Could railways be administered, managed and 
worked by the State ? 

8. Might not the absorption of the railways by the 
State, or the purchase by Grovernment on its behalf, 
prove to be a losing operation in a financial point of 
viewt 

The two first-named classes of objections, namely, 
the Political and Administrative, so constantly overlap 
each other that they may, perhaps, be most conven- 
iently treated together. Those which are distinctly 
political (which, however, the experience of almost 
every State in Europe has alreiidy reftited) take vari- 
ous forms, but the *' awful consequences of leaving a 
service so vast, numerically, at the mercy of State 
patronage," form the most popular topic with these 
reasoners. The '^ State'' is, for the purposes of their 
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argument, represented as an irresponsible despot, foist- 
ing bis incapable favourites into highly paid offices, and 
smashing his subjects under murderous locomotives; 
and it is suggested that all this nepotism and wicked- 
ness may be perpetrated without remedy on a helpless 
commuuity, which will have lost all power of appeal or 
of redress. But why, we ask, are all complaints to be 
silenced because traffic managers, instead of being 
servants of a money-makiug company, are servants of 
a Government responsible to public opinion I Is it 
likely that the old ladies of both sexes, who pour forth 
their daily troubles to the ** Times," about '' leaky foot- 
warmers," "extortionate porters," * 'draughty stations," 
'^ fossil sandwiches.'' or '^ unpunctual trains," will be 
reticent because the head of the Railway Department 
is a responsible Minister of the Crown ? On the con- 
trary, is it not more likely that half the complaints 
and accidents which are now hushed up will be brought 
to the light of day ? But it is said — and it is supposed 
to be a crushing answer to all hints at the State man- 
agement of railways — '* A railway accident may upset 
a Government !" To which we would answer, " Why 
not ?" Is it not as worthy a cause for such a catastro- 
phe that half a hundred lives have been sacrificed by 
recklessness or parsimony as that some colonial official 
has made a political blunder at Uong Kong ? If, for the 
now helpless and powerless President of the Board of 
Trade, whose function it is to scold and to advise diso- 
bedient subjects sufficiently independent to scorn his lec- 
tures and disregard his admonitions, you substitute a real 
Minister, endowed both with power and with responsi- 
bility, bis position as to the internal communications of 
the country would be precisely the same as that of the 
other Chief Secretaries of State in their respective 
departments ; nor would his administrative difficulties 
be necessarily greater. These do not depend on the 
strength of his staff, any more than those of a general 
on the number of battalions in his army. It is said 
that he would have to manage 800.000 railway ser- 
vants, a problem not, we presume, more insoluble 
(with an a4equale staff) than the administration, now 
so admirably superintended, of some 60,000 employes 
in the working of the Post Office and Telegraphs. 

Of the beneficial results of State management on 
public safety and convenience there can be little doubt. 
By whatever process this branch of the service of the 
State may be recruited, public opinion is powerful and 
vigilant enough now-a-days to scare off all attempts at 
nepotism; and there will be the manifest advantage 
that the administrators will have but one object to aim 
at, namely, the public interest. Railway officials, 
nnder the present system, are called upon to do that 
which the highest authority has pronounced impossible 
to man, namely, to serve two masters — the shareholders 
and the public : the main object of the former being 
that they should do the work cheap; of the latter, that 
they should do it toell. 

We all remember the outcry that was raised in the 
supposed interest of '' political economy" when the tel- 
egraphs were taken in hand by the Government; and 
if the conveyance of mails were now in the hands of 
private companies, and the proposal were about to be 
made, for the first time, for the establishment of the 
admirable postal arrangements we have so long en- 
joyed, we should, no doubt, be solemnly warned that 
all our letters wodld be burnt or opened by the spies 
of a *' paternal government." It is, however, at this 
time of day, rather difficult to comprehend why the 
carriage of our persons and our goods should be sub- 
ject to more abuse in the hands of the State than the 
carriage of our letters and our messages. 

Sir Edward Watkin attempts to frighten the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce by the anticipation that 
** under this new system, if they wanted a new railway, 
they would have to fight for it on the hustings." Has 



this been the experience of Manchester or of any town 
or village in England in respect to postal or telegraphic 
communications ? And if not, why are we to antici- 
pate so fiagrant a defiance of public opinion, and such 
reckless indifference to public convenience in our rail- 
way administration ? 

** But,'' say the alarmists, " look at your dockynrds, 
see the waste and extravagance of your parliamentary 
ship-builders and naval administrators. Are yon going 
to import all these evils into the management of oar 
internal communications t" Now, if it were contemp- 
lated that the Grovernment (instead of contracting, as it 
would probably do, for the supply of all new rolling 
stock) should set up a manufactory of locomotives, 
carriages and waggons, there might be a semblance of 
plausibility in this apprehension; but, even if there were 
no such distinction between the Grovernmeot manage- 
ment of railways and of dockyards, it is well knowQ 
that the two cases differ in all material respects. How 
often has the Navy been reconstructed, in order, as ia 
alleged, to keep pace with the inventions of the day, and 
to enable us to hold the foremost place as a maratime 
power ? The inevitable consequence of this condition 
of affairs has been an ever varying type of ships of war, 
with pecuniary results too well known to the country. 
In the case of our shipbuilding establishments, change 
has been inevitable, and with it has come expense. In 
the case of railway building establishments, whether in 
the hands of Government or of companies, it is per- 
fectly well known that perteverance in uniformity of 
pattern in locomotives, the type of which rarely varies, 
is essential not only to economy but to success. There 
is, therefore, no real parallel between the two cases. 

Those who object to the transfer of railways to the 
State on political grounds, appear to overlook one man- 
ifest advantage derivable from such an arrangement. 
We allude to the inportance, for the purpose of national 
defence, of placing our inland locomotion nnder Gov- 
ernment control. 

But, in order to anticipate what may be called '' po- 
litical *' objections, applying rather to the future tlum 
to the present, we may notice the fears which have been 
expressed as to the possible action of the €k>vemment 
in respect of those portions of the country which are, 
as yet, unprovided with railway accommodation. It 
has been hinted that, in dealing with such districts, the 
Government of the day might, for political reasons, be 
tempted to embark in unporfitable undertakings. The 
area to which such a temptation might apply is not 
very considerable. And the danger, such as it is, 
Aight be easily met. Such extensions are of two 
sorts, those which relate to new lines or to works on a 
large scale, which should not be undertaken on behalf 
of any locality excepting on the understanding laid 
down as a principal ob initio that the Government arc 
guaranteed that it will return interest at, say 5 per 
cent, upon the cost, any deficiency to become a charge 
upon the local rates. On this basis the course of Grov- 
ernment would be simple enough as respects all snch 
extensions, therefore it might safely comply with any 
local demands of this nature. 

But besides this class of large extensions which will 
be comparatively rare, there are those gradual enlarge- 
ments which a growing trade always demands, the ne- 
cessity for which is felt by the managers and officers of 
railways in their conduct of its business without any 
demands from without. A large proportion of the co^it 
of these enlargements would have, as is now the case, 
to be defrayed out of the revenue of railways. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would keep a check upon 
undue expenditure either on capital or revenue work ; 
as respects the former he would have to inclnde the 
estimated amount in his annual Budget, and as respects 
the latter, he would take care that the railway revenue 
upon which he had calculated was not diminished. It 
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seems to us that there would be hihcrcnt in the system 
a sclf-Hcting priuciple providiug for the uuudful expun- 
dtture wiihm prudent limits. 

The most important part of this whole question is 
undoubtedly the flnaucial one. Mr. Benson, who has 
entered at aomo length into this part of the subject, 
thiuks that it is simpler than might at first sight ap- 
pear, lie bases his calculation upon the fact that the 
Government can raise money on much cheaper terms 
than companies or prirate personsi Government secu- 
rity bringing in an income of barely 84 per cent., and a 
railway security one of 6 per cent. It ia the wide dif- 
ference between the ralue of the two classes of security 
that would enable Government to deal liberally with 
the shareholders, and yet make a good bargain for the 
State. Moreover, the operation ia one which would 
not present great difficulties. We have witnessed of 
late how readily and with what little disturbance of the 
money market such operations can be conducted, and 
iu this case, moreover, it would not be a creation of 
new capital, bat an exchange of one class of securities 
for another. 

There are not wanting high financial authorities in 
support of the State purchase of railways, whose opin- 
it>us are well known iu the commercial world, but we 
cannot omit specially to notice the paper recently read 
before the Sutistical Society by Mr. R. Biddulph Mar- 
tin, whose views, though dittering in some details from 
those which we have quoted alx>ve as to the precise 
mode of dealing with railway capital, point to the same 
practical result. 

The question of the Government purchase of rail- 
ways, so long as it is supposed to be in a transition 
state from the " happy land^ of crotchets to that of 
sQblnnary realities, will, of course, have to run the 
gauntlet through a host of adverse critics. If the finan- 
cial difficulties, so ingenionsly magnified by Mr. New- 
march and others, should by any accident be overcome, 
many lines of defence will yet remain for the advocates 
of inaction. 

The railway system as it stands, with its wide and 
fertile field for litigation — ^its grand career for rival 
managers, its ever-growing colossal monopolies — ^is to 
thousanda of Engli^ idolaters an object of reverence 
as precious as ever was Diana to the craftsmen of 
Ephesus. The iconoclasts who rashly touch the ^rine 
of these worshippers must be prepared for an uproar. 
And the staiuM quo will be defended not only on grounds 
ef self-interest, but of sentiment. We shall have a 
brigade of alarmists who will warn us that ''Commun- 
ism'' is the goal to which all this sort of legislation 
must tend; that ''we are taming the nation into a 
great co-operative society for the management of its 
locomotion.' ' The simple answer to these suggestions 
in, that as the nation is alrwidy a co-operative society 
for the purpose of managing not only Its mails and mes- 
sages, but its army, navy, and police, the extension of 
the same principle to our locomotion and our traffic can 
not be, at all events, more than a development of the 
same revolutionary principles on which we are already 
acting so successfully. Nobody proposes that the State 
should work on railways or any other industrial mo- 
nopoly for profit. The question is simply whether the 
profits, which in the hands of companies have to be 
Mqueezed out of all such enterprises, should, pro publico 
bono, be foregone together, and applied to the develop- 
ment and improvement of our internal communications. 

But it is asked by those who cannot conceal iVom 
themselves the final results towards which we are gravi- 
tating, " Does not the Bill now before Parliament arm 
the Government with adequate powers to abate the 
evils with which we are threatened, and to coerce insu- 
bordinate railway companies into obedience ? " " Try, 
at all events," they say, '' what the Commissioners to 
be appointed under this Bill can do for you, before yoa 
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attempt an operation so gigantic, and in the opinion of 
some critics so visionary, as the absorption of railways 
by the State." This dilatory plea would doubtless 
possess some force if the measure under consideration 
really armed the executive with such powers as could 
be exercised, both eqnitably and efficiently, in the pub- 
lic interests. But unfortunately the Bill, as it now 
stands, does not hold out the slightest prospect of such 
a result. Its leading principle (if it may be said to 
have one) is, that all railways throughout the kingdom 
should be open, without let or hindrance, to the transit 
of travel and traffic, irrespective of and beyond the 
lines of existmg companies. In other words, railways 
are to be treated as if they were one interest. Now, if 
the State were prepared to buy the railways and pay 
for them, this principle would not only be a perfectly 
sound one, but its adoption would realise one of the 
most important objeots aimed at by State purchase. 
But the new tribunal about to be created is, by the 
Bill as it now stands, empowered to make regulations 
binding on all railways still presumed to retain their 
rights as independent corporations. In other words, a 
court, from which tliere may be no appeal, is to be in- 
vested with the power of overriding and partially re- 
pealing all the Acts of parliament, on the faith of which 
shareholders have expended their capital. It is difficult 
to criticise a measure which has not yet assumed its 
final form, but it is not surprising that a scheme which, 
while it arbitrarily takes away the powers conferred by 
the Legislature, attempts to force reluctant partners 
into a compulsory combination, without providing for 
any equitable adjustment of their separate interests, 
should have encountered, in the first instance, a choral 
protest fVom the railway world. 

But if the equity of Mr. Chichester Fortescue's Bill is 
doubtful, still more questionable is its efficiency for the 
only end such a measure can be intended to promote. 
The railway companies which, whether rightly or 
wrongly, consider themselves to be aggrieved by it will, 
of course, if it passes, set themselves to work to defeat 
any provUiions which they may consider adverse to their 
interests. Nor will thefr task be a very difficult one. 
Compulsory through-rates and mail arrangements will 
afibrd fruitftil topics of dispute, and if the railway 
companies can only start with a real grievance, they 
will be sure in the end to have the best of it in any 
quarrel with the Board of Trade and their Commission- 
ers. Mr. Martin predicts that, if such a tribunal as 
that proposed by the Railway traffic Bill were really 
armed with the authority it would require, it would 
practically be a " Board of Control," similar to that 
famous Board which only existed as the precursor of 
imperial power. We fully endorse this pr^ictlon, and 
believing, as we do, that sooner or later this organic 
change must be made, we should greatly prefer to see 
it accomplished at once, or as speedily as may be, with- 
out a preliminary process of irritation which can only 
render all its stages the more difficult by the sense of 
unfairness which all meddlesome and onesided legisla- 
tion invarUbly engenders. 

We have endeavoured to set forth fairly the difficul- 
ties attending any efibrt to carry out the only railway 
form which we consider worth attempting; and we 
believe that those difficulties are less formidable than 
they may at first sight appear to be. The advantages 
to be gamed from a successful solution of this problem 
are unquestionable. Sir Rowland Hill, In his Report 
appended to that of the Royal Commission of 1866, 
thus enumerates them :~^ 

1. A pecuniary gain to the State. 

2. A gain to railway proprietors in steadiness and 
security of income. 

8. Security against Psrliamentary contests, now so 
costly. 
4. A reduction, eventually large, in (kres, freighti,Scc. 
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5. Greater efficiency of management. 

6. Increased postal facilities, and a cheap parcels' 
delivery. 

To these may be added a considerable saving in the 
working expenses uf railways, involving a reduction, 
according to Mr. Graves, of not less than 25 per cent, 
on their present amount. But., be it remembered, the 
question we have to consider is not simply whether the 
immediate advantages to be derived by the assumption 
of railways by the Government are worth the difficul- 
ties and controversies such a change may involve. It 
is not whether the accommodation the community now 
enjoys is sufficiently good, or the inconveniences suff- 
ered are sufficiently endurable to induce us to accept 
our present lot, rather than exchange it for another of 
the conditions of which we are ignorant. It would not 
be difficult to point to evils inherent in our present 
system for which State management promises an effec- 
tual remedy; but it is, as we have already stated, 
rather in anticipation of the dangers which threaten 
the best interests of the community, when railway 
amalgamation shall have run its full course, that we 
invite a calm and careful consideration of the only 
alternative available for their protection. 

It is too late to inquire what might have been the 
result bad we followed the example of our Continental 
neighbours, by mapping out the country, g^nting con- 
cessions for long periods, and retaining the reversion in 
the hands of the State. The contrast presented between 
that system and our own has been truly described by 
the late Mr. Joseph Locke* as one *' between method 
and confusion in a matter of supreme national interest; 
there led and guided by the aovercign power, here un- 
govemed and undefended, abandoned to every kind of 
attack, and only conscious of authority in the shape of 
exactions." 

The utter disregard of all law and system, under 
which our internal communications have been con- 
structed, will render the railways of England a perma- 
nent monument of the ridiculous and disastrous achieve- 
ments of '* healthy competition " and " independent 
enterprise,'' embarked in hopeless and unequal race 
with gigantic industrial monopolies. But the ex{)eri- 
enoe of the past, no less than the manifest tendencies of 
the present, may afford us a timely warning for the 
future; and it is to be hoped that we have, at all events, 
learnt the futility of all attempts to manage our rail- 
way companies by arming a subordinate department of 
the Government with powers to scold and irritate, 
where it cannot command, and to issue orders where it 
cannot impose penalties on disobedience. We have 
tried the ** laissez faire " policy, and it has failed; we 
have tried a meddlesome policy, and it has failed also. 
We have now, in the language of Captain Tyler, to meet 
the coming day when all the railways, having completed 
their several systems, may , and probably in their own 
interests will, ** combine together to take advantage of 
the public.'' In the face of this contingency we have 
simply to make our choice between two alternatives — 
either *' to let the State manage the railways, or to let 
the railways manage the State." 

SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 

(From The Farmer, London A Edin., June 2, 1873.) 

Although a comparatively recent breed, these valua- 
ble sbeep are probably more widely distributed than 
any others, and merit increasing patronage, as they 
possess many sterling qualities. Although moderns in 
their improved character, says the Field, the original 
stocks were the Longmynds in Shropshire, and the 
denizens of Cannock Chase in Staff«)rd8hire. Plymley, 
who is quoted by Tanner in his prize essay on Shrop- 
shire, published in the 19th vol. of the " Journal of the 
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Royal Agricultural Society," p. 42, thus describes the 
sheep: — '* There is a breed of sheep on the Longmynd 
with horns and black faces that seem an indigeuoos 
sort; they are nimble, hardy, and weigh near 10 ib. per 
quarter when fatted. The fleeces upon the average 
may yield 2^ lb., of which | lb. will be the breecbens 
or coarse wool, and is sold distinct from the rest. The 
farmers of the bill country seem to think the greatest 
advantage they derive from the access of foreign stock 
is from the cross of the Southdown with the Longmynd 
sheep ; the produce they state to be as hardy and to bite 
as close as the Longmynd sheep, and the weight of the 
carcase b increased." Plymley's work was published 
in 1808; and, al'ter such evidence, it is surprising that 
any one should contend for the purity of the Sbropabiree. 
Mr. H. Evershed, in his essay on StaiSbrdshire, describes 
the dry surface of Cannock Chase, and its good climate, 
as favouring a heavier heath-sheep than occurs else- 
where. The original sheep had a short light fleece of 
about 8 lb., and a carcase which might be fattened at 
three years old to 8 or 9 stone. Their descendants, 
whilst retaining the same hardy character, are mocfa 
larger, mature earlier, yield a heavy fleece, and a framo 
weighing 10 stone at thirteen months witlu>ut extra- 
ordinary treatment. We have quoted these authorities 
in order to show that it is to the Soutlidown chiefly, 
though not entirely, that the present form and charac- 
ter of the Shropshire are due ; indeed, about the only 
objection that can be urged against the breed is that, 
although for the last twenty years it has received much 
attention, there is still a lack of uniformity, although 
we trust this is now rapidly disappearing, as breeders 
are at last tolerably agreed as to the peculiar type that 
is most desirable. The variety could only be accounted 
for by the supposition that different crosses and differ- 
ent proportions had been tried, and we think there is 
no doubt this has been the case. 

A great impetus was given to breeders when the 
Royal Agricultural Society recognized the importance 
of the breed by giving it a separate class, which was 
first done at the Canterbury Show in 1860. The wis- 
dom of the step has beeu abundantly illustrated by the 
numbers and quality of the entries at all subsequent 
shows, at the present far outweighing any other breed. 
One reason for the difference of character which so long 
prevailed may be found in the fact that, whilst many 
breeders achieved from time to time prominent positions, 
there was no one who took such a decided lead as to 
impress his type permanently, as was the case with the 
Leicesters and Southdowns. Of the earlier breeders, 
we must single out for special notice Mr Samuel Metre 
and Mr. George Adney as men who, pursumg a differ- 
ent practice, laid the foundation of the present breed. 
Mr. Meire carried on his operations at Berrington, uniil 
he gave up that farm and retired to a small estate o f 
his own at Harley, the same parish in which Mr. Adncy 
farmed. Mr. Meire was a good judge of stock, and act 
to work upon the coarse Shropshire, going chiefly for 
three points — straight spine with well sprung ribs, 
oblique shoulders, and good rumps. These points could 
not be obtained by cultivation or selection alone, and 
Mr. Meire introduced the Southdowns, buying or hiring 
rams fVom the late Mr. J. Ellmann, of Glynde. Apti- 
tude to feed, with the short back and chine, were de- 
rived from a cross of Leicester blood introduced with 
great Judgment. Having thus obtained what be de- 
sired, Mr. Meire endeavoured to flx the same by close 
breeding. Tliat bis sheep possessed much constitutional 
vigour is proved by the history of his celebrated ram, 
Magnum Bonum, who served for 11 seasons, his daoi 
living to be 20 years old. He was the sire of Perfec- 
tion, used by Mr. Foster, of Kinver Hill, which got 
the flrst-prize shearling at Chester. At the same show, 
Mr. Foster secured both prizes for ewes; the first-prise 
pen, bred by Mr. Meire, iad described in catslogae ' ' as 
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two 11 years 3 moDths and two weeks old, two 9 years 
3 months and 2 weeks old, and one 7 years 3 months 
and 2 weeks old; pen of five Shropshire Down Ewes, 
dark brown face and legs.'' The fact that such aged 
ewes could be brought out m such condition as to beat 
blooming shearlings is a proof of coustitutional vigour. 
In 1853, at Gloucester, Mr. Foi-ster and Mr. Metre 
secured all the prizes, and every sheep was descended 
from Mr. Metre's stock. When Mr. Meiregave up the 
Berrington farm, he brought a few choice ewes to Bar- 
ley ; the number, we believe, never exceeded 40. The 
first year's sale of rams averaged 12 guineas for 14 
sheep, the second 26 guineas. Mr. Henry Smith's 
flock, of Sutton Maddock, which was so well known at 
one time, was at first principally descended from Mr. 
Metre's stock, the great characteristic of all his sheep 
being quality. No man took more pride than Mr. 
Smith in his flock, so long as his health permitted. 
We visited the farm in the autumn of 1864, during 
very dry weather, and found every thing burnt up; 
notwithstanding the ewes wore in excellent condition. 
Tliey were on some dried-up seeds, without any water, 
yet looking uncommonly healthy. Small in appear- 
ance as compared with some flocks, because closer to 
the ground, they were thick, proofy sheep, with straight 
backs, oblique shoulders, and big rumps; quality, apti- 
tude to feed, and true form, were unmistakable. The 
colour of face was dark grey, with flat foreheads; the 
legs black. Later on, both the Kinver Hill and Sutton 
Maddock flocks were altered in character by the influ- 
ence of Oxfordshire blood. The size was increased 
thereby, but we very much question the policy of the 
cross. It may be here mentioned that Lord Chesham, 
whose flock now stands A 1, purchased a good many 
sheep from Mr. Smith, and thus a considerable percen- 
tage of Meire's blood must exist in his sheep. 

Enough has been said to shew that Mr. Meire was a 
great improver in his day, and that his sheep made a 
considerable impression wherever they went; it is to 
us a matter of great regret that his operations were ar- 
rested at so early a period. Mr. Adney pursued quite 
a different plan to Mr. Meire; he stuck to the Shrop- 
shire as he found them, making his improvements by 
selections; his judgment was undoubtedly good. His 
most fortunate investment was the purchase of Buck- 
skin, as a Iamb, from Mr. Farmer, a celebrated breeder 
of his time. Buckskin' was descended iVom a South- 
down cross, and if the picture representing Mr. Adney 
and his sheep is a likeness, this was evident in his fine 
rather fiat head, and grey character. Mr. George Hor- 
ton, of Harnage Grange, Mr. Adney 's nephew, pos- 
sessed a good deal of his blood, and at one time when 
his Duke of Kent, a grandson of Buckskin, was in his 
prime, his reputation was considerable; but his flock 
lacked uniformity, and latterly his animals have wanted 
quality. The Messrs J. & E. Crane, of Shrawardtne, 
Shrewsbury, followed closely in the steps of Mr. Adney, 
and for a scries of years, dating from the Chester meet- 
ing in 1858 to that of Worcester in 1863, they were 
never out of the prize list, securing their chief honours 
with ewes, for the quality and character of which the 
flock was then justly celebrated. Latterly they have 
not taken prizes, though usually exhibitors. 

Several of the animals have been highly commended, 
and we may say generally, that, though beaten, they 
have been by no means disgraced; indeed, the general 
character of their sheep reflects credit upon the man- 
agement. The averages made by rams and ewes, at the 
August and September Shrewsbury Sales, have always 
been high, and sufficiently attest the reputation in which 
these sheep are held. 

It would be impossible for us in the limits of a single 
article to attempt even an enumeration of the breeders 
who bare assisted to make these sheep famous. Con- 
fining our attention to the county, we have at the 



present time two men who deservedly stand somewhat 
in advance of the ruck, viz., Mr. Evans, of Uffington, 
and Mr. Mansell, of Adcott. Both have been careful 
to establish in their flocks uniform character, and the 
type is now recognized as much what should bo aimed 
at. 

Our notice would be incomplete if we omited some of 
the more remarkable of the Staflbrdshire flocks. Last 
year one of the most celebrated was dispersed at ex- 
treme prices even for these sensational times — we refer 
to Mr. C. Reeling's, of the Ewetrce Farm. Penkridge. 
We visited him in 1864, and found the land rather weak 
naturally, but kept up in high condition by the enter- 
prise of the occupier. The fiock at the time of the sale 
had been in existence nearly thirty years. Although 
this flock, like most of those bred in Staffordshire, 
originated from the Cannock Chase sheep, the quality 
it attained was due to judicious crosses from Masfen, 
Horley, and esp>ecially Patentee blood. Many of the 
ewes which we admired for their deep fiesh and sym- 
metry were by Gratitude, the highly-commended 
two-shear at Canterbury. His origin is curious. 
When Mr. Byrd hired old Patentee, Mr. Keeling was 
allowed to send one ewe to him. He chose a fine 
specimen by old Norton, from Masfen's sale. Grati- 
tude was a twin. Mr. Kceling's sheep were uniform in 
character, the features rather dark, not well-woolled 
on the forehead; big, thick sheep, shewing much con- 
stitution. We believe the reason for the sale yras that 
Mr. Keeling has left his farm. Mr. John Coxon, of 
Freedford Farm, Lichfield, ranks high as a Stafford- 
shire breeder. His flock originated in 1825, descend- 
ing from the Whittiugton Heath sheep — a breed of 
hardy sheep very similiar in type to those of Cannock 
Chase. The flock comprised, at the date of our visit, 
129 ewes. Thirty rams are reared, of which twenty 
are brought to the hammer. They are grand-looking 
sheep, and much appreciated by breeders. The aver- 
age of 1864 was £17 3s. 4d. ; forty yearling ewes made 
67s. each. Since that time higher prices have been 
realized. Nobleman, the third-prize old sheep at 
Worcester, and which has been already alluded to, 
was the sire of the yearlings, and very promising they 
looked; indeed, the stock throughout were highly 
creditable. Mr. Coxon is a good f^er, and occasion- 
ally illustrates the feeding qualities of the Shropshire; 
in 1862, one of his old wethers weighed 59 lb. a quarter. 
Mr. Coxon superintends Col. Dyott's flock, which has 
also achieved considerable success. Of late years Mrs. 
Beach, of the Hattons, near Wolverhampton, has made 
her mark, carrying off at the Wolverhampton Show a 
st>ecial prize as the winner of the greatest number of 
prizes. The land is particularly favourable for early 
development, and few can bring out lambs or even 
shearlings in such perfection. Her sheep are not large, 
but possess great symmetry and particularly matchy 
heads. 

The Shropshire sheep of the present day exhibit 
much of the quality of the Down, with considerably 
more size; the features are rather longer, of a uniform 
dark bitt not black tint, the eye full and large, the 
forehead moderately flat and well-woolled, the ears 
rather large and thin, standing well out from the head. 
Much improvement in symmetry has taken place of late 
years. Formerly the shoulder was frequently upright, 
the spine not straight, the top far from level, and the 
fore quarter generally light; now the best-bred sheep 
are as true-grown as the Downs. The character of the 
wool is of great importance, especially where the cli- 
mate is moist. An open condition of wool is to be 
deprecated; the staple should be fine and close, with 
which a good weight is quite possible. Although 
capable of making considerable weight upon good keep, 
we do not consider the Shropshire can mature so rapid- 
ly as such breeds as Leicester or Cotswold; the closer 
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texture of meat requires a longer time to deposit. With 
ordinary management the shearlings are brought to 
market during the summer off grass, when their quality 
and moderately small weight render them very suitable 
to the season. 



THE GROWTH OF ROOTS. 
(From the Mark Lane ExpresM, Jane 2, 1873.) 

At the last meeting of the Ixworth Farmers' Club| 
the subject for discussion was the growlh of Roots, 
introduced by Mr. P. M'Lagan, M. P. for Linlithgow; 
the President of the Club, Mr. £. Greene, M. P. In the 
chair. 

Mr. M'Lagan said this was a comprehensive subject, 
embracing the turnip, the mangold-wurtzel, the carrot, 
kohl-rabi, and other roots. He intended to confine his 
remarks chiefly to the cultivation of the turnip, as he 
knew more about that than he did of other roots. If 
you cultivated the turnip well you would be able also 
to cultivate any of the other roots. Root cultivation 
might be said to be one of the great pillars of the mod- 
em system of farming, and thorough draining the other. 
Even the Roman writers upon agriculture many cen- 
turies ago impressed upon their countrymen the neces- 
sity of growing roots; and Lord Kames, a Scotch 
writer, about a century and a-half since, said the man 
who first introduced the turnip into Scotland deserved 
more honour than many a man who had won great bat- 
tles. Another writer said before the introduction of 
the turnip-crop it was extremely difficult to find sup- 
port for the cattle and sheep in the winter and spring 
months; and during them it was never so much as 
thought of feeding or preparing animals for market 
unless there was a full stock of hay. In England the 
turnip cultivation was understood and practiced long 
before it was in Scotland. In fact, he believed the 
Scotch people borrowed the system from the county of 
Norfolk. So important was it considered to have tur- 
nips cultivated, that when first introduced premiums of 
£S per acre were offered to the farmers to grow the 
roots. He would divide the subject Into three heads. 
Firstly, as a cleaning crop; secondly, as an alimentary 
crop; and, thirdly, as a mannrial crop. With respect 
to tJie cleaning, the land should be thoroughly drained 
and dry, thoroughly pulverised, cleaned and manured, 
before sowing. If the land was not naturally dry, it 
should be made so by thorough drainage. Many lands 
considered dry he found were much benefited by 
draining. In many parts of Scotland the dry and 
light lands had an under water, and if that was not 
taken away the land was so cold that the roots did not 
get the full benefit of the manure, and the crop often 
lingered and died quite away. The importance of 
drainage was generally admitted in the present day, 
but the working of the land for the root crop was 
too much overlooked. The working of the land showed 
the skill of the farmer, and the manuring of the land 
showed his wealth. If the farmer worked his land 
well, combined with plenty of manuring, there was an 
amount of power in that farmer which would overcome 
difficulties with which he would otherwise be unable to 
cope. So important was the working of the land con* 
sidered in early times, that Gato, writing three thou- 
sand years ago, said the three essentials to good farming 
were— first, the working of the land well; secondly, to 
work it ; and, thirdly, manuring. From the fact of his 
mentioning it twice, he evidently attached greater im- 
portance to the working of the land than to the manur- 
ing of it. About two centuries ago, Jethro TuU pro- 
feraed to grow roots simply by the thorough pulverising 
of the land and exposing it to the air. Another writer 
said the thorough working of the land was the 
foundation of a root-crop generally. The first prepara- 
tion for a turnip-crop was the getting the land in proper 



order in the autumn. In some climates the principal 
part of the working depends upon what in do»e in 
autumn. Owing to the climate, more particularly in 
Scotland, farmers were not able to practice the autumn 
cleaning as much as they could wish ; but wlieuever 
it could be done no farmer should lose the opportunity 
of doing it. It saved a great deal of labour in the spring, 
and if there were weeds in the land they were prevented 
from taking much root, and causing a great deal of la- 
bour in the hpring months. He recommended deep 
ploughing in the autumn, but he cautioned his hearers to 
take crre not to go deeper in the spring. He described 
the method of working the land. In the spring, when 
the weather was dry, they harrowed the land and gath- 
ered off the weeds, so as to prepare it for the turnip- 
crop. Having got the land into proper order, it was 
then drilled. The land was thrown up into small 
ridges of 27 inches in width, similar to the pUn adopted 
in England for mangold-wurtzel. One important ques* 
tion was as to the width of these ridges. There were 
three points to be considered — the first was to have 
them as narrow as it was possible for the horses to work 
in them ; secondly, if you were going to manure heav- 
ily, you should have them as wide as the manure covered 
by them ; and, thirdly, you should take care not to have 
them so wide, but that the stalks of the turnips might 
cover the surface and prevent the growth of weeds. 
His experience was that the ridges should nevor be 
narrower than 25 inches, or wider than 80; but tlie 
ordinary width was about 27 inches. The next point 
was the manuring. He would first state what he con- 
sidered the best way of manuring with ordinary farm- 
yard dung. There were two ways in which it might 
be applied, in the autumn on the stubble, or in the 
ridges. If applied in the autumn, care should be 
taken to have the land dry, and in putting the manure 
on the land to spread it and let it lay so; it would do 
no harm, because the temperature of the atmosphere 
was not such as to cnuse evaporation, whilst the rain 
washed all the valuable ingredients into the soil. Some 
might object to this application of manures on light 
lands. None would object to applying it in the autonm 
on heavy lands, because it was well known that clay 
soils absorbed and relained all the valuable sails of 
manure. In light lands, however, the power of retain- 
ing the salts was not so great, and some people might 
object to applying manure in tlie autumn. He had 
made some experiments. He selected a gravelly soil. 
He applied 16 tons of manure to the acre, and leid the 
rest of the field unmanured till the spring, and anotlier 
part without any manure at all. In the spring the 
wholu field was treated in the same manner, and was 
ridged up in the same way. He then applied another 
16 tons of the same manure to another part of the field 
in ridges. In the month of December he raised hn 
crop, and weighed it. In. the part manured in the 
autumn, he bad 15 tons 16 cwt. per acre; on tliat 
manured In the spring, 15 tons 10 cwt.; and that 
which had no manure, 8 tons 11 cwt. The tops in the 
first weighed 8 tons 19 cwt.; in the second, 4 tons; and 
where there was no manure, 4 tons 15 cwt. There was, 
therefore, but little difference between manuring in 
the autumn and in the spring; but there was a great 
difference where there was no manure at all, as com- 
pared with where it was manured. The quantity of 
manure that should be given depends very much upon 
the quality. He felt that farmers were apt to place 
too high a value upon manure made from oil-cake. 
There was as tnuch mannrial value in a ton of good 
Peruvian guano, containing 15 per cent, ammonia, at 
£15 per ton, as there would be in oil-cake costmg X14 
per ton. Cotton cake was the same. A great part of 
the cake was consumed by the animal, and therefore 
the whole of it did not go into the manure. A farmer 
should act entirely as a merchant. If he could buy 
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manurial stuff that i^ould produce the same effect as 
the manure of oil-cake, he did not see why the farmer 
should huy the oil -cake, for which he only got one-half 
the value. He had made some experiments, and he 
found that it did not come to more than ono-sixth of 
the Talue of the cake purchased. There were circum- 
stances to he taken into account in pui-chasing oil-cake, 
such as a light-land farmer at a distance from a place 
where he could purchase manures; and he might find 
it to his advantage to give the sheep the oil -cake, so as 
to improve the mechanical quality of the soil; but, 
taken for its manurial qualities, he (Mr. M'Lagan) 
would not advise a farmer to put such a high value on 
oil-cake manure as was generally done in this country. 
A bill was before the House of Commons at the present 
time, which proposed to give compensation for im- 
provements done by the tenant, and one of the things 
mentioned was the unexhausted manurial effects of oil- 
cake. We should take care, therefore, in considering 
a question of this kind, that the incoming tenant was 
not compelled by the Legislature to give more for an 
article buried in the soil than it was really worth. Even 
the outgoing tenant frequently did not know the quality 
of the cake consumed . Another circumstance to be taken 
into consideration was as to how the oil-cake had been 
consumed. If consumed by young animals it was evi- 
dent that the manure could not be of the same value 
as if consumed by an old animal, because a great part 
of the phosphatic manure would go to make bone. If 
the ox was in good condition the manure made from 
the cake was of far more value than the manure con- 
sumed by a lean animal. If you gave only a moderate 
amount of oil-cake, 8 lbs. to each animal, the manure 
from that would not be so great as if the animal had 
6 lbs. or 8 lbs. Beside the farmyard manure there were 
moat important manures which were used for the tur- 
nip-crop. There were the phosphates, the super-phos- 
phates, and the animoniacal manures. We should bear 
in mind that when the soil hud become thoroughly sat- 
urated with phosphatic manure, to bring out the qual- 
ities of the manure it was essential to apply a consider- 
able quantity of nitrogenous manure As to whether 
the phosphates should be applied in a dissolved or un- 
dissolved form was another question for consideration. 
He had known instances where phosphates undissolved 
had produced as large crops as if dissolved. Speaking 
for his own climate, when all the phosphates were dis- 
solved in the manure applied, the root was apt to come 
to maturity rapidly, and if there happened to be a good 
growing November or December the root received no 
advantage in these months. This was owing to there 
being too little ammonia in the manure, and too much 
soluble phosphate. If there had been a little more 
ammonia the root would have kept growing, and there 
would have been a much better crop. Next came the 
sowing. He divided the turnips into three varieties, 
the white, the yellow, and the swede. There were a 
great many varieties of the white turnip. They did 
well to afford an early bite for the sheep in the autumn 
if the grasses failed. The yellow stood the frost a 
great deal better, and was of far better quality than 
the white. The swede was of still greater feeding 
quality. In the white and the yellow variety the feed- 
ing quality diminished as the size of the root increased. 
Such, however, was not the case with the swedes — ^the 
feeding quality increased with increased size, and there- 
fore it should be the aim of the farmer to grow as large 
swedes as possible. Large white turnips are apt to rot, 
and they contained as much as 90 to 92 per cent, of 
water. As to the singling, the most important point 
was as to the space left l^tween the different plants. 
Where yon had manured heavily, and where the ridges 
were about 27 inches wide, the turnips should never be 
left closer than 12 inches; it would be better to allow 
15 or perhaps 18 inches. An experiment was tried in 



East Lothian. The roots were singled 10 inches, 20 
inches, and 80 inches; and the farmer got, with the 10 
inch, 20 tons 15 cwt.; with the 20 inch, 28 tons 6 cwt.; 
and with the 80 inch, 22 tons. It would, therefore, 
appear from this that 20 inches was the proper width 
for singling turnips. Having grown the turnips, the 
next subject for consideration was as to what was to be 
done with them. It Scotland, where the land was 
light, they consumed about half, and drew the rest. In 
topping and tailing care should be taken not to cut too 
closely to the bulb. If cut too near, the turnip bled, 
and a good deal of the sap was lost. Having taken 
them up on light land, the best plan was to cart them 
off immediately; they should not be allowed to remain 
one night in the field afXer being pulled. On clay lands 
the turnips should be pulled and thrown into heaps, 
and covered with the tops, and allowed to remain till a 
frosty morning, when the ground was hard and then 
they could be carted off. To cart on clay soils, when 
the land was soft, was most deleterious to the next crop. 
It was owing to this that many persons had lost so 
much money by growing turnips on clay soils. Having 
remarked that if a root was bitten by ground game 
and a frost followed, that bulb was destroyed, Mr. 
M'Lagan described the process of covering up the roots 
by means of the plough. Coming to the question of 
cost, he said before the rise in wages he considered his 
turnip crop, working the land, the horse, the manual 
labour, etc., cost him from £2 to £2 10s. per acre. 
Now he was paying something like 20s. to men whom 
he formerly paid only 10s. to 12s. He put the labour at 
X4; manure, 16 tons per acre, at 5s., another £4; and 
then 8 cwt. of phosphates, at 6s., 18s.; the total was 
£8 18s. All this should not be put against the turnip 
crop. A great deal of it remained in the soil, and 
instead of charging the whole £4 for that, you should 
charge only one-third of it. He now came to the 
second head, the alimentary or feeding crop. How 
many cattle would an acre of turnips keep during the 
winter and spring months ? If you had a crop of tur- 
nips, 20 tons per acre, and each beast consumed 150 
lbs. per day, that would keep two for five months; if 
you allowed them one cwt. per day, it would keep 
three; and 84 lbs., about four cattle. He believed that 
a great deal of money was often lost by giving an ex- 
cess of turnips to oxen. In bome parts of Scotland, 
when cattle were first put up, they were allowed roots 
ad lib. They were not stinted at all, and the result 
was that he had known them to eat as much 8 cwt. 
of white turnips per day. Where no cake was given 
the quantity consumed would be about 150 pounds. 
Finding the turnip crop very exhaustive, and hav- 
ing a good deal of clay land, he resorted to the 
pulping system. He never allowed more than one 
cwt. per day, and fer young cattle 80 lbs. He 
gave in addition other feeding stuffs. Instead of oil- 
cake, which was expensive, ho gave them rape-cake, 
which was identical in composition. As to the value 
of a ton of turnips, for feeding purposes, if he got 6.i. 
or 7s. a ton he considered himself paid, because there 
was considerable value got fyom the manure in feeding 
turnips. Alluding next to the manurial value of the 
turnip, he said, supposing two animals were fed upon 
an acre of turnips, they would consume ten tons in five 
months ; they would consume at the same time one ton 
of straw for manure, besides what they ate. One ton of 
straw would produce something like six or seven tons 
of manure. So an acre would produce about 13 tons 
of manure. Supposing a man had a farm of 100 acres, 
and it was managed upon the flve-shifb course, two 
parts in wheat crop, one part in roots, and two parts in 
grass, the part that would require manuring is in roots. 
For the two parts in wheat and the one part in roots, 
fh>m the calculation he had made, there would be some- 
thing like 260 tons of manure; that was 13 tons from 
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each of 20 acres. Supposing he had to manure 20 acres 
fur the next crop of turnips, and he gave 18 tons per 
acre, that would require 360 tons, and there were only 
2t>0 tons. This was easily explained. Kvery practical 
man had, no doubt, found that he could not make a 
sufficient quautity of manure to manure the farm 
thoroughly, and consequently they had to go to the 
manure merchiuit. If they went to a proper merchant, 
and bought an unadulterated manure, they could not 
invest their money in anything which would pay them 
bettor. Of course there was a good deal of other straw 
consumed by the horses and other animals. Mr. M*La« 
gan commented on the diseases in turnips, and men- 
tioned the finger-and-toe disease. Perhaps the cause 
of it had not been discovered, nor had the real remedy. 
The application of lime had proved the best remedy he 
had tried. In coming by train to-day he saw little or 
no preparation of the laud for roots. He supposd that 
the farmers of this country were becoming alive to the 
fact that labour was becoming so expousive that they 
tried to encourage as much as possible less labour on 
the farms. In conclusion, he referred to the point 
whether it was not possible to encourage labour by 
having less laud in cultivation and more in grass. Un- 
less they could employ steam power farmers would be 
obliged to do this. It might be said that all lauds 
would not grow grasses for any length of time. This 
was a mistake. By the application of the same quan- 
tity of manure on the grass as when the land was in 
cultivation he did not doubt but that there would be a 
good crop of grass. There were two points to be con- 
sidered in the cultivation of grass land. One was to 
keep the grass improved by manure, and the other was 
not to bite it too bare in the summer, by which the 
next year's crop was lost, and the better grasses were 
killed by the drought. 

Mr. S. Peto said that the views expressed by Mr. 
M' Lagan were exactly those of gentlemen who farmed 
in the counties of Sutfblk and Norfolk. It was impor- 
tant that the land should be well drained, and got into a 
proper state before planting the turnip crop. Mr. Peto 
gave an instance in point, and expressed his opinion 
that much damage was often done by ploughing land 
when it was not in a proper state. As to the manure, 
it was very important that they should use phosphates 
on such laud as theirs in that locality. After manuring 
the layers heavily, as was often done, it was thought 
that good crops would follow, but this was not always 
the CiiSQ. In fact, it was impossible to grow turnips 
without the assistance of phosphates; but with the 
assistance of a small quantity of phosphates they could 
grow a good crop. Swedes required more room than 
other turnips, and he considered 27 inches a proper 
distance. Ue approved of autumn cultivation, but he 
regretted that owing to the shortness of labour he and 
some of his neighbours were not in that forward state 
of preparation they ought to be at this season of the 
year. Having spoken of the system of housing followed 
in this country, he alluded to the disease in the turnips, 
and said the disease invariably affected the early sown 
turnips ; they came up and looked well for a time, but 
afterwards disappeared altogether. There was much 
less of the disease amongst the late sown turnips. 



SUPPOSED HOLLOW HORN OR HORN AIL IN 

TEXAS. 

The following letter Arom an esteemed correspondent 
in Texas, and the accompanying comments of Prof. 
Law, will be found of interest : 

, Texas, Feb. 24, 1878. 

Dear Sir — In the Report of the U S. Commissioner 
of Agriculture for 1871, I find in its digest of State 
Reports a notice of an article in the 29th Vol. of the 



Transactions of your Society, written by Prof. Law of 
Cornell University. *' Ue," Prof. Law, ** refers to a 
disease misnamed * Hollow Horn,' or 'Horn Ail,' and 
protests against boring the horns or sawing them off, 
and applying pepper and salt and other irritants, fur 
this disease, as a fiendish practice, and says the irno 
symptoms, which are those of fever, should be sought 
out and the proper remedy applied." The Professor 
then gives, according to the extract from his article in 
the U. S. Report, a detailed statement of an elaborate 
treatment which he considef's appropriate for the dis- 
ease in question. See U. S. Agricultural Report for 
1871, page 386. 

My observation of the "Hollow Horn,'* nuniDg 
through upwards of thirty years, in Texas, leads me to 
suspect strongly that Prof. Law is not familiar with the 
disease which we know under this name in Texas. Id 
the little I have to say I shall speak of the *' Hollow 
Horn " as it presents itself here. 

The disease is common in Texas. It prevails, I be- 
lieve, exclusively in the winter months, and is the 
principal cause, in my opiuion, of the mortality of 
Texas cattle during this period of the year. It is not a 
fever, as the Professor alleges it to be, bnt to my best 
appreciation of its symptoms it is a simple depression of 
the vital powers. This depression, or considerable ex- 
haustion of the vital forces, is caused by the rapid 
abstraction of animal heat by our strong, cold winds of 
the winter months, succeeding suddenly after warm and 
genial periods — fierce northers sweeping down <'butt 
end foremost,'' in common phrase, from the Rocky 
Mountains, bursting upon herds, unprotected in the 
prairies, while enjoying spring weather. Animals 
sheltered in wooded bottoms are scarcely if at all sub- 
ject to this disease. 

For a long time I suspected that "Hollow Horn" 
was only another name for hollow belly. But my en or 
was shown me years ago by seeing fat animals attacked 
by it, though well fed, yet suffered to stand in an open 
]>en, exposed to the direct sweep of the northers. It 
seems, however, hardly necessary to add that lean ani- 
mals appear more subject to ** Hollow Horn'' than fat 
ones. 

My account of sosts symptoms must be drawn from 
work oxen and milch cows chiefly, for obvious reasons. 
The coat of the animal is not sleek, as in health, but 
rather rough, as from being out of condition. The ani- 
mal is languid and weak, moves around dully and con- 
tinues to graze; the appetite is not. much impaired, if 
any; the thirst does not appear to be anusnally in- 
creased; the animal dungs and stales regularly; the 
eye is languid, not watery nor bloodshotten ; the boms, 
which in health have an agreeable warmth on handling 
near the head, are now found to be cold to their base; 
if bored into, they are hollow, that is, the pith is 
shrunken from the outer horn, and bloodless. There is 
great muscular weakness, and, I think, muscular rigidi- 
ty. If the animal is made to run violently, it falls; or 
if it falls (Vom any other cause it is unable again to get 
upon its feet; it struggles and flounders abont for from 
two to seven or eight days, eating fodder or hay, if 
placed before it, to the last moment, and if left to 
itself, invariably dies. If the animal having the ** Hol- 
low Horn " keeps on its legs and lingers along, as prob- 
ably a majority of them do, warm weather and. probably, 
more nutritive food restore it to former health. 

Tou see I have not attempted an exhaustive deacrip- 
tion of symptoms, and that I do not consider the hollow 
horn the whole disease. 

If the animal having the disease is gentle, as a work 
ox or milch cow, so that it can be handled, shelter, ordi- 
nary food and boring the horns with a gimlet aboat two 
inches (Vera the head, insure prompt recovery. In 
mild commencing cases, among my own oxen (and I 
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hare had charge of do other), I have trusted to 
thorough rubbing with spirits of turpentine about the 
roots of the horns and the spine of bone between the 
horns, and successfully. I would not risk a severe case 
without boring. Oxen of mine have died of hollow 
horn where it seemed to me that boring would have 
saved them. The Professor protests against *' boring " 
as a ** fiendish practice." Boring is not painful; at 
least the animal gives no admonition of suffering. 

Under the simple treatment of shelter, ordinary food 
and boring the horns, I do not remember now a fatal 
case or protracted recovery. The curative armament 
recommended by the Professor would appear to our 
people pretty formidable, expensive and cumbrous. 
By the way, I never knew the smallest subsequent in- 
convenience from the boring. Persons familiar with 
the ways of stock cattle (our term for those roaming 
without any restraint over the prairies) need not be 
told the difficulty of doing anything for tliem if attacked 
with hollow horn. 

As I have not been able to see any volume of your 
Transactions since the 26th, for 1866, all my knowledge 
of the Professor's article is derived from the notice in 
the U. S. Report above referred to. But with these 
lights I am strongly led to suspect that the disease 
treated of by Prof. Law is not the disease known on the 
southwestern prairies as the *' Hollow Horn.'* 

On looking over what I have written, I find I might 
have added that " boring" is almost solely relied on in 
Texas for '^ Hollow Horn/' with the insertion o( a little 
salt and pepper, or some other pungent matter. I have 
•o little faith in their efficacy — perhaps incorrectly — 
that I dispense with them, depending on simple boring. 

AEMXiiKS or paor. law. 

The malady referred to appears to be manifested 
mainly or exclusively by a general prostration of ner- 
vous power, but the true nature of the afi(ection might 
be more definitely ascertained by a few careful poit- 
mortem examinations. The coldness of surface is no 
proof of the absence of fever, nor is the presence of ap- 
petite and thirst, nor even the regular action of the 
bowels and kidneys. If the bulb of a clinical thermom- 
eter were introduced a few inches into the anus, and 
ratained there for three minutes, the temperature re- 
corded would show whether or not fever existed. 

It will probably be hard to convince your corres- 
pondent that the horns are cold and bloodless because 
of the chill and the retreat of blood from the surface. 
He may, however, become assured of the soundness of 
the horns, if he will consider that the contraction of the 
walls of the blood vessels in torn wounds is such that 
bleeding is either reduced to a minimum or entirely 
prevented, and that the twisting of a cut vessel is one 
of the most efficient modes of checking hemorrhage. 
This condition we have in the tissues rudely torn with 
the gimlet, while bleeding is still further prevented by 
the existing coldness of the part and the contraction of 
its vessels. 

Were the horns shed from the heads of the animals 
which drag on a lingering existence after the attack (as 
has happened ft'om eating ergot), I could believe that 
they were really dead and bloodless; but so long as the 
surviving sick retain their horns, it must be held that 
the nutrient vascular surface has not shrunken from 
its horny covering. If your correspondent will find me 
a specimen from an animal just dead, in which the 
qttick has shrunken from its horny envelope, I will 
cheerfully acknowledge it a case of hollow hom^ but 
must still insist on the dropping off* of the horns in the 
surviving sick as a necessary sequel of such a condition. 
He must bear in mind that the bony supports of all 
healthy horns of cows and steers over two and a half 
years old, are hollow, but that the hollow is in the cen- 



tre, there being no space between the horn and the 
quick. The varying resistance met with in boring de- 
pends on the thickness of the horn, and whether or not 
the gimlet strikes one of the many bony pillars which 
extend across the cavity within the horn. This will be 
manifest to every one who makes a longitudinal section 
of the horn and its contents, with the saw. 

The symptoms given, strongly resemble those pro- 
duced by particular winds in other parts of the world — 
such as the sirocco of Southern Europe ; the Kampsin 
of Egypt; the Samoum of Western Asia; the Pak-Fttng 
of China, and the Viento-de los muertos of Mexico. This 
last was represented hieroglypically by a deaWs-htad, 
by the ancient Mexicans. Though it blows from the 
south, it is quite likely that it is in part deflected by 
the Rocky Mountains, and confers its own enervating 
qualities on the *' fierce Northers'' which sweep over 
Texas in winter and spring. 

Whatever the enervating agent in such winds— 
whether electrical disturbance, malaria, dust, warmth, 
cold, moisture or dryness, all of which have been 
charged with the evil-^there can be no doubt of the 
bad results; and from your correspondent's account 
it would appear that in Texas, as elsewhere, a shelter 
is a sufficient protection; for ^'animals shelterd in 
wooded bottoms are scarcely if at all subject to this 
disease." I think it highly probable that the recov- 
eries he speaks of are mainly due to the *' shelter and 
ordinary food," rather than to " boring," " pepper," 
etc. At the same time it is quite likely that the irri- 
tation caused in the skin by friction with turpentine, 
may act as a stimulus to the nervous system and assist 
in rousing the animal from its apathy. The same re- 
mark will apply in part to boring, which, although not 
resented at first by the benumwd and torpid animal, 
yet with returning vigour will become as painful as a 
similarly lacerated wound through the human nail and 
the sensitive parts beneath. 

My advice would be, to adopt the easier and more 
humane course of driving the stock into *' wooded bot- 
toms" or other sufficient shelter, on the advent of the 
Northersj and feed them there, if necessary, imtil the 
danger were past. 

In the case of prostrated animals, which quiet and 
shelter have failed to restore, benefit may be derived 
from frictions with turpentine or mustard on the sides of 
the neck or the limbs; from the administration of stimu- 
lants, such as an ounce of oil of turpentine shaken up 
in milk or oil, and attention when necessary to secure 
a moderate action of the bowels, kidneys and skin. In 
some instances nervous and spinal stimulants may be 
needed, but it would be unsafe to employ them on 
cattle which could not be kept under close observation. 



NOTICES AND DONATIONS. 

Transactions of the Vermont Dairymen*s Associa- 
tion for the year ending October 28, 1872. 

Proceedings of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, 
1871-2, vol. viii. No. 1. 

Twentieth Annual Report to the City Council of the 
Manchester Public Free Libraries, 1871-2. 

Annals of the Society of Natural Philosophy of 
Nassau, vols. 25-26, 1871-2. 

Agricultural Annual of the Prussian Agricultural 
Schools, ^ol. 1, part 1, 1872. 

Papers of the Vienna Society for the Promotion of 
Natural Science, vol. xii, 1871-2. 

Bulletin of the Imperial Society of Naturalists of 
Moscow, 1872, parts 1 and 2. 
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Reports of the Sessions of the SectioDs of Mathe- 
matics and Physics of the Royal Bavarian Academy 
of Sciences, 1871, part 8 ; 1872, parts 1 and 2. 

Index to the Reports of the Sessions of the same 
sections of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, 
1860-70. 

Joarnal of the Transactions of the French National 
Academy, for Agriculture, Manufacturers and Com- 
merce, and of the General Statistical Society; Sep- 
tember, October and December, 1872, and January and 
April, 1873. 

Meteorological Report of the -Royal Meteorological 
Institute of the Netherlands, 1871, part 1. 

Annunl Reports of the Agricultural Society of 
Bremen, 1870 and 1871. 

Journal of the Central Agricultural Society of Bel- 
gium, November 1871 and October 1872. 

Agriculturul and Arboricultural Gazette for North- 
eastern Germany (Prussian Provinces), Konigsberg, 
No. 14, April 6, to No. 41, October 12, 1872. 

Annals of Agriculture in the Royal Prussian States, 
1872, No. 1, January 8, to No. 52, June 29. 

Agricultural Journal of the Grand Dnchy of Olden- 
burg. Fortnightly, March 8, 1870 to December 26, 
1872. 

The Canadian Entomologist, Monthly Journal of the 
Canadian Entomological Society, vols. 1-4, 1868-1872. 

Thornton's Short Horn Circular, No. 19, January 
1878. 

The Relations of Botany to AgriculturCi a Lecture 
before the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. 
December 9, 1872, by William S. Clark, Ph. D.j 
President of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
and Professor of Botany and Horticulture. 

Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, vol. xv, part 1, January to April, 1872. 

Transactions of the Massachusetts Horticoltoral 
Society, for 1872. 

Tenth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, January 1873. (Copies were received 
fVom President Clark and from Professor Goessman.) 

Bulletin of the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, vol. W, No. 1, January-March, 1878. 

Transactions of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society 
for 1857- 59-'60 and '61, fVom A. D. Griswold, South- 
port, N. Y. 

Monthly Reports of the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C., for March and April, ten copTesof each. 

Journal of the Royal Society of England, second 
series, vol. ix, part 1, 1878. 

First Report of the Vermont Board of Agriculture, 
Manufactures and Mining, 1872. (7 copies). 

Proceedings of the (Georgia State Agricultural So- 
ciety, in (yonvention at Augusta, Ga., Feb. 11-18, 1878. 

Bulletin Of the Sessions of the Imperial Central Ag- 
ricultural Society of France, third series, vols. 8-7, 
1867-8 to 1871-2. 

Papers upon Agriculture and upon Rural and Do- 
mestic Economy; published by the Imperial Central 
Agricultural Society of France; 1866, parts 1 and 2; 
1867, 1868-9, 1870-71 and 1872. 

Weekly Journal of Gardening and Botany of the 
Society for the Promotion of Horticulture in the Royal 
Prussian States; No. 18, March 80 to No. 52, Dec. 26. 
1872. ' 

Oversigt over det Kongelige Danske Videnskabemes 
Sebkabs i Kjobenhavn; 1871, No. 8; 1872, No. 1. 



Third, Fourth and Fifth Annual Reportoof the SUte 
Entomologist of Missouri, 1870-1-2; from Charles Y. 
Riley, State Entomologist of Missouri. 

Constitntion and By-laws of the Minnesota Academy 
of Natural Sciences; with an Address by the President, 
and list of officers and committees for 1878. 

Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Soci- 
ety of Scotland; fourth series, vol. v, 1878. 

Second Annual Report on the Diseases of the Domes- 
tic Animals of Connecticut, by N. Cressy, M. D., Vet- 
erinary Pathologist to the State Board of Agriculture. 
(From the Sixth Annual Report of the Secretary, 1878.) 

Twentieth Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, for 1872; twenty- 
two copies. 

First Annual Report of the Western New York But- 
ter Makers' Association and Farmers* Club, 1872-8. 

Annual Report of the New Jersey State Agricoltural 
Society for the year 1872. 

Report on a Topographical Survey of the Adirondack 
Wilderness of New York, by VerpUnck Colvin; 1878, 
pamphlet, 48 pp. with map. 

Report of the Secretary of the Iowa State Agricul- 
tural Society, for the year 1872; ten oopies. 

Museum. 

From P. J. Carroll, Albany. Mass of bristles fonnd 
in the stomach of a healthy fat hog slaughtered in the 
autumn of 1872, by Mr. Richard Bowdish, (Charleston, 
Montgomery county, N. Y. Weight a little over 7 os. 
The mass is somewhat kidney-shaped, six inches in 
length, somewhat constricted in the middle, with a 
diameter of three inches; the bristles are nut so glued 
together as to present a smooth surface like that of the 
hsir-balls found in cattle, but are distinct and un- 
changed — apparently attached at their ends towards the 
middle constricted portion of the mass and lying curved 
towards the ends, as the human hair brusbcKi each way 
from a parting. Colour of the bristles, reddish-yellow. 

CiBCUMSTAirtJis. — It is stated by Mr. Carroll that the 
hogs, sent to the Charleston cheese factory to consume 
the whey, were kept in pens placed in one long row, to 
which the whey was conveyed by a single trough run- 
ning to and along the whole length of the row of 
pens. The hogs at the further end began to die 
suddenly, and on being opened large masses of 
bristles were found in their stomachs. The rest of the 
hogs were then taken away fVom the fkctory and gener- 
ally did well ; but, when slaughtered, masses of bristles 
were found in all of them, small ones in those that 
occupied the pens nearest the factory, and becoming 
Uu>ger and larger in the hogs that had been in the 
|tenf iweikatMad iarthBr-4mm tlw row. The natural 
explanation is, that the animals in crowding up to 
and into the trough at feeding time, rubbed oiT 
bristles which fell into the whey and were carried 
on with it in constantly increasing quantity, the bogs 
at the lower end getting so many that death ensued, 
probably from the bristles actually occupying the whole 
stomach. 
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SUte Agrkidtml 

The Office of the Society is in the Agricultural Hall, 
corner of State and Lodge streets, Albany; and all 
comuiunications on business of the Society should be 
so addressed. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

Pursuant to amendment of the Constitution adopted 
at the Annual Meeting of 1872, the Annual Meeting 
will hereafter bo held on the Wednesday succeeding 
the third Tuesday of January in each year, at the city 
of Albany. 

Annual Meeting of 1874, January 21st. 



Ncm-fiork State Agricultural Bociete 
FAIB OF 1873. AT ALBAlTSr. 



PBOG-BAMME. 



Ofllfen li Charge •( DepartBeits. 

Cla« I. CATTLE, John D. Wino, Vioe- President. 
II. H0R8ES, Jas. W. Wadswobth, do. 
III. 8HBEP AND SWINE, 

Jos. Juliand, of Exeoutive Com. 

III. POULTRY, Frank D. Curtis, Vice-President. 

IV. IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY, 

Jambs Gbddbs, Vice-President. 



CUss V. GRAIN, &o.,Wv. M. Holmes, of Execntive Com. 
V. DAIRY AND DAIRY IMPLEMENTS, 

Harris Lewis, of Ezecutive Com. 
VI. FRUITS AND FLOWFRS, 

Isaac H. Cocks, of Ezecutive Com. 
VII. MANUFACTURES AND MISCELLANEOUS, 

Daniel Donoaster, Vice-President. 
PRESS DEPARTMENT, W. H. Bogart, Rec. Secretary. 

SHperittteideBts. 

GEI^L SUPERINTENDENT, H. Bowen, Medina. 
Supt, qf CATTLE, Thomas V. Maxon, Adams. 

HORSES, Jno. F. Quick, Sospension Bridge. 

SHEEP AND SWINE, J. A. C. Kbllooo, Adams. 

POULTRY, CH»r Bouohton, Waterford. 

IMPLEMENTS, Ac., J. W. Smith, Geddes. 

GRAIN, Ac, G. M. Ingalsbb, Fort Edward. 

DAIRY, Ac, H. W. Dexter, Newport. 

FRUIT AND FLOWERS, Jas. Vick, Rochester. 

MANUFACTURES AND MISCELLANEOUS, 

John S. Dickerman, Albany. 

FORAGE, M. C. Remington, Weedsport. 

Tiae fer Jidgfig the SeTeral CImks. 

Class I—CATTLE. 

SHORT-HORNS Wednesday. Sep. 24, 2 p. m. 

DEVONS A HEREFORDS.. Thursday, Sep. 25, 10 A. m. 

AYRSHIRES AND HOL- ) « . .^^ ^^^ oa in a ,r 
STEINS. \ Friday, Sep. 26, 10 A. m. 

JERSEYS Saturday, Sep. 27, 10 A. m. 

GRADES, Ac Monday, Sep. 29, 10 A. m. 

Class II— HORSES. 

BREEDING STOCK Wednesday, Sep. 24, 2 p.m. 

HARNESS HORSES Thursday, Sep. 25, 2 p. m. 

Class IH— SHEEP, H^WINB AND POULTRY. 
LONG WOO^LS^ AND FAT | t,„„,^^^ g^^ ^.^ j, ^^ ^^ 

MIDDLE WOOLS*. Saturday, Sep. 27, 10 a. m. 

MERINOS Friday, Sep. 20, 10 a. m. 

WHITE PIGS AND LARGE {rn...^ s,^ oi; in . ^ 
BREEDS. \ Thursday, Sep. 26, 10 A. m. 

BLACK PIGS Friday, Sep. 26, 10 a. m. 

POULTRY Thursday, Sep. 25, 10 a.m. 

Class V. 

GRAIN, Ac Thursday, Sep. 25, 10 A. m. 

DAIRY, Ac Thursday, Sep. 25, 10 a.m. 

DOMESTIC GOODS Friday, Sep. 26, 10 A. m. 

Class VI. 

FLOWERS Wednesday, Sep. 24, 2 p. m. 

FRUITS Thursday, Sep. 25, 2 p. M. 

EffBlBf Ml«tlllg8, 

At the Agricultural Roome (comer qf State and Lodge 

Streete), of 7^ p. m. 

SUBJECTS OF DISCUSSION. 
Wednesday, September 24, Cattle and the Dairy. 
Thursday, September 25, Horses and Horse Breeding. 
Friday, September 26, The Sheep and Wool Interests. 
Monday, September 29, The Benefits of Improved Imple- 
ments. 
Tuesday, September 30, Pigs and Poultry. 

EXECUTIVE MEETING. 

Auguet 15, 1878.— Present, the President; Vice- 
Presidents Curtis, Greddes; the Secretary; and Messrs. 
Tucker, Lewis, Juliand, Bristol, Holmes, Cocks and 
Manley, of the Executive Comnfittee. 
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Letters and excuses for non-attendance were received 
from Vice-Presidents Thome, Wing, DonCiister, Wads- 
>vorth and Pendry; the Treasurer, and ex-Presidents 
Campbell and Ingalsbe. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

Tlie Secretary presented t)ie affidavit of Mr. L. C. 
Fish, of Otego, N. T., in relation to the shenring of 
bis Shropshire sheep entered for exhibition, the same 
having been evenly shorn since April Ist, but not bare, 
thoQgli OS closely as Mr. Fish considered safe at the 
time; and on motion, it was 

Ordered^ That the entry be admitted and the fact 
brought to the knowledge of the Judges. 

On motion, Ordered, That the Executive Officer in 
charge of the Sheep and Swine Department be charged 
with the duty of appointing two inspectors, who shall 
examine all the sheep exhibited, and report any cases 
of stubble shearttig that may be found ; and that in every 
sUch case the animal shall bo disqualified. 

On motion. Ordered, That in addition to the premium 
now ofl\5red for cider mills — machines combining grind- 
ors and presses — two bronze medals be given, the one 
for a eider mill (grinding only) upon a large scale, the 
other for a largo (detached) cider press. 

The following appointments of Superintendents were 
made : 

€atUe — Thomas V. Maxon, Adams. Hones — John 
F. Quick, Suspension Bridge. Sheep and Swine — J. A. 
C. Kellogg, Adams. Poultry — Channcey Boughton, 
Saratoga. Implements and HocAinery— Julius W. Smith, 
€reddes. Grotn, etc. — Gr. M. Ingalsbe. Fort Edward. 
Dairy, etc. — H. W. Dexter, Newport. Fruits and Fhw 
er»— Barnes Yiek, Rochester. Forage — ^M. C. Reming- 
ton, Weedsport. 

The Committee proceeded to the selection of Judges, 
and completed the list. 

The stU>jeot of ftimiBbing power for light machines to 
be shown in the Manufacturers' Uall was referred to 
Vice-Presidents Geddes and Donoaster, with power; 
and the question of an Inaugural Address to the Presi- 
dent, with pow^r. 

Adjourned. 



ADDRESS 

Before the Now York State Agricoltnral Soelety. at its 
aanaal meeting, in Albany, on the tweiitv-second day of 
January, ISTS^Evening session. By the reUiing president, 
Miu> IMOALSBB, of Washington Connty. 

Oentlemen — Fellow Members of the New York State 
jtgrieuUural Society: A short year since yon invested 
me with the highest honour within your gift ; and in 
obedience to maudate more inexorable than law, I meet 
you to-night to review in brief, some of tlie points in 
tha year's history, including a few suggestive topics, 
and return to you the insignia of official dignity so 
reluctantly assumed. 

Disclaiming at the outset any idea of ability to 
impart instruction to the members of the Society, 
many of whom have been my own instructors from 
early boyhood, it is with extreme pleasure that I have 
the opportunity to thank all, absent as well as present, 
for the very particular consideration and aid vouch- 
safed to me at the beginning of the official year, 
without which, as events prov^, I could have been of 
little service. No word has passed or act occurred, 
during the confhsion of a busy year, to interfere with 
the harmony and cordial experiences of nearly a 
life-time. 

Providence has been benignant. Disease and death 
have made few inroads in our ranks during the year. 
The season has been fruitful and ordinarily propitious ; 
though the winter months at the opening of the year 
were colder than the corresponding ones of several 



previous years, and the winter upon which we have 
now entered will be remembered as thus far remark- 
ably vigorous. Local and severe devastations, by wind 
and flood, have been experienced; and in some portiooa 
of the State continued drought interfered with the 
pr<i8perous growth of crops and herds. With few 
exceptions, harvests have been bountiful, the supply of 
grass and forage cnips equal to the demand, and the 
products of our orchards nearly everywhere not only 
abundant but burdensome. 

No contagion or disease has, to any considerable 
extent, appeared among our flocks and herds. The 
epizootic influence at one time occasioned wide-spread 
alarm, not only within the borders of our own State, 
but in the Canadian Dominion and throaghoot the 
whole Federal Union. Of adult horses, so far as our 
observation extended, not more than four per eentmu, 
it is believed, escaped a more or less serious att«ck, 
while about two per centum of cases proved fatal^ 
mainly aAer a second illness. The ignorance and apathy 
exhibited by the genera] public during the prevalence 
of this disease furnish conclusive eiidence (if such 
were needed) of the importance of an extension of veteri- 
nary practice upon a natural and scientific basis, so 
often and urgently recommended by this Society. The 
disease, appearing at the closing period of the year's 
active business, occasioned great delay, inconvenience, 
and privation. Had the event occurred in April instead 
of November, the business of the country would have 
suffered beyond computation. 

The Society, since the last annual meeting, has 
entered upon a new era of its existence, not only in 
having its charter renewed by legislative action, bat in 
changing its whole policy in looUing and eondncUng 
its annual exhibition. These fairs or exhibitions had 
heretofore been located temporarily, for a single year, 
at different parts of the State, as was Judged best for 
the common interest, deference being paid at the saoke 
time to the enterprise and rivalry of competing citiea. 
Temporary enclosures and structures, suitable for the 
occasion, were erected at the expense of the community 
where, for a time, the fair was located, with Imt snsalt 
outlay from the Society's funds. Forty years of con- 
tinued prosperity, during which thirty-one annnsl Caira 
had been held in various cities and towns of the State, 
tested well the wisdom and forethought that instituted 
our organization, the painstaking patience and broad 
philanthropy that stimulated its beginnings and sus- 
tained its growth, until it has reach^ the proportions 
we now behold, and become a controlling factor aoKMig 
the forces that give direction to society and tone to na- 
tionality. 

Those men, the giants of their times, who inspired 
the primal thought and action of our existence as an 
organization, might well have paused could they have 
seen with our eyes what surpasses in fact all they hoped 
for and all their anticipated ideals. A Society, ban- 
ning with few (Viends, meagre in funds, attracting to 
itself year by year progressive numbers of the one and 
substantial accumulations of the other, till its list of 
Life Members includes the names of more than a thou- 
sand of the representative men of the State, and Its 
yearly balance-sheets testify to a healthy exchequer. 
A Society, whose beneficent and elevating ioftueoce is 
not only felt in and around every village and hamlet, 
al<»tig every streamlet in our broad commonwealth, the 
acknowledged peer among kindred associations scat- 
tered through the gretit empire of States, but is looked 
to as an exemplar in all lands where honours attach to 
civic renown. 

During the last decade of years it was becoming 
more and more apparent that the erection of stmciuret 
to be demolished after an occupancy of only a few 
days, was attended with too much waate of force and 
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mateml; and that the MOumniodatioiiB Chns furnished 
were not commeMurate with the growing wants of the 
Society, while the hardens imposed upon a few Indi- 
▼idnais where for the time the fair was located, H-ere not 
the least of the oliiections to a coottiiuance of this sys- 
tem. Thoughtful minds, slow in view of past successes, 
to accept douhtful innovations, after carefUl inquiries 
and invmtigatlotts, evolved a plan of permanent locations 
for exhibitions at three or more central and canily ac- 
ce88ible poiata in the State, where tasteful and com- 
raodions buildings, sufficient for sll the needs of the 
Society, should be erected, whose apptsaraiMe and sur- 
rouudincB should commend them to tlio fostering care 
and laudable pride of acescent communities, and com- 
mand the admiratioE and patronage of every citiaen of 
the State. 

Accordingly, soon after the opening of the past year, 
the Society, through its executive board, issued to the 
public a fvrmal plan for the Initial movement in thi« 
direction. The people of se\'eral counties in the State 
evinced a practical interest in tlie matter and an ambi- 
tion to secure the proffered boon The county of Che- 
mung, having obtained by legislative enactment the 
right to levy and collect the sum of fifty thousand dol- 
lars upon its taxable pro|>erty, for the purpose of en- 
dowing a location for the Society within her borders, 
forwarded to Albany an acceptance of the Society's 
propcwition. The Board, after due and careftil delib- 
eration, designated the young city of £lmira as the 
place for the first location under the new regime, be- 
lieving, in view of the requisitions promulgated, the 
iuduoements offered by the citisens of that place more 
in accordance with their ideal arraiigement than those 
from other parts of the State. 

A desirable plot of land, fifty acres in extent, was 
secured near the city, a4jointng the Erie railway; and 
under the direction of proper committees, aided by ac- 
complished engineers and architects, the work of prep- 
aration, enclosure and erection, attended with obstacles 
of more or less serious magnitude, was pushed with un- 
precedented vigor. And on the thirtieth day of Sep- 
tember, 1872, the gates were thrown open for admit- 
tance to a well-arranged exhibition, more complete in 
all its parts than any one previously held under the 
auspices of the Society. Though for want of time 
every detail of construction had not been carried to 
perfection, the Society has reason for congratulation 
that its new abiding place is equal, for all its legitimate 
pttrposes, to any now known. With the erection of 
two or three buildings, further, and a few oUier addi- 
tions, little else will be desired. 

There, in the midst of a beautiful valley, with its 
young years of civilieat ion all grasped within the mem- 
ory of a few still surviving pioneers— those memories 
redolent with the strife and confusion of the chase and 
war-path, as well as the toil and privation of subduing 
the wilderness to be the bome% of succeeding genera- 
tions — we have spread the general features of a scene, 
common-place, indeed, in each detail; but which, if 
those committees to whom its real fate is entrusted 
shall, by union of effort and industry in their various 
spheres of action, tonch and fill it out to completeness, 
will present more of interest to the philanthropist and 
educator than any mere material superstructure. 

We had the good fortune to entertain as guests well 
known gentlemen of culture and intelligence, represent- 
atives of kindred societies from several neighbouring 
States, who with unanimous verdict awarded us the 
palm; wondering how we could have done so much 
with our meagre preparation. 

The Society is largely indebted to the Hon. Wheeler 
H. Bristol, of the executive board, for the timely offer 
of his personal assistance and varied experience, with- 
out which we ahoaid have been unable to Accomplish 



the work of construction this year. Also to General 
Divcn, Yice-President, through whose (Viondly offices 
(at all times at our command) the Erie Railway Goin- 
(lany cordially granted all our needed requisitions. To 
Colonel Bowen. General Superintendent, and T. L. 
Harison. Esq., Corresponding Secretary, are also greatly 
due the successful issue of the undertaking. The for- 
mer, with his perseverance and well known executive 
abiiity, was equal to any emergency ; the latter hud 
such wdl-conoeived and digested plans, and his assist- 
ants wer • so fully faistructed, as to be prepared for 
every exigencv that could arise. Colonel J. C. Cuylcr, 
and his attentive corps of subordinates, are entitled to 
grateful retnembranoe for the promptness and gentle- 
manly bearing with which tliey ministered to tlie 
domestic and economic aiiairs of the Society. Through 
their effi>rt8 the quarters assigned to business and con- 
venience were plentifully and properly arranged and 
supplied. For accurate details of plans, cost and con- 
dition of snperstructure, and of the financial conditio* 
of the Society, I refer you to the reports of the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer respectively. Legitimate doubts 
were entertained of our ability to command success. 
These in a measure disappeared, and our stalls and allot- 
ments were nearly all occupied The attendance of 
people would doubtless have been larger had the 
^* weather probabilities " been more fhvonraUe. The 
sitractivencss, accessibility, and ample provision made 
for personal comfort and enjoyment — so far superior 
to those of former fairs — will, however, in fVitnre swell 
the thronir of pilgrims to our autumnal festival. 

The citisens of Elmira and vicinity seconded the 
efforts of the Society with enthnslasm. The Brot ers 
McCann and Mr. Suffom, former proprietors of the laqd 
purchased. In particular, were assiduous wlih their 
valuable advice and ssslstance. Rarely has the local 
press been so courteous and persistent in forwarding 
the aims of tlie Society, as was that of Elmira. The 
members of the Farmers' Club, likewise, and specially 
to bo named, its worthy and practical President, Hoff- 
man, and equally worthy Secretary, Armstrong, gave 
their upremitting attention to the comfort of Uie offi- 
cers of the Agricultural Society, making oar sojonm 
there exceedingly pleasant. 

Nearly every officer of the Society was at his post 
during the fair; and all are entitled to thanks for the 
fidelity with which tliey each performed their allotted 
duties. We are fortunate in having our aflhirs at this 
time in charge of so efficient a corps of officers. Many 
of them have long been in the service, and are weU 
proved. 

I also tender personal acknowledgments to these gen- 
tlemen, several of whom I could wish to name publicly 
in this connection, for the very flriendly and valuable 
assistsnce and consideration rendered in the perform- 
ance of my own duties, thns relieving my position of 
much of its attendant embarrassment. 

Fewer of the ex -presidents and older fViends of the 
Society were in attendance than usual. Their absence 
doubtless was attributable in part to the remoteness 
of the place of exhibition, rather than a want of inter* 
est. But (and pardon the digression) there is some* 
thing saddening in the experience we undergo at our 
fairs and annual meetings. Not only forms and fkoes 
that in their Inatv manhood were the pride and admi- 
ration of our boyhood no longer grace these gatherings; 
and the magnetic voices that cheered to hopeftil de^s 
are forever silent There remain other loved and hon- 
oured forms that come with us yet along the silent 
years: we know the time is near when they, too, must 
join the comrades of other days, and we shall listen te 
their words, and welcome their faces no more. They 
beckoned us onward in our life's young years; stayed 
our hands and strengthened our hearts by counsel, ex- 
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ample and encouragement, as maturor years came on 
apace. 

KeraembHring this, let ns by kind and deferential 
words and deeds so minister to their declining years as 
to receive their benisoiis as they sluwly glide into the 
twilight, anticipating likewise that as wo give so shall 
we receive. Many of the political and social organi- 
zations of tho day give but scope to the selfish and 
jostliog ambitions of the hour, remitting worth and 
memory to forgetfulness, if only to secnrc vantage to 
name and place for remorseless com petition. Our 
association, as often proved, imbibes more of the 
genius of that primal institution — index of the highest 
civilization, whose warmest comer and the tenderest 
solicitudes of whose hearthstone are reserved as the 
rightful perquisites of its revered and patriarchal lead- 
ers. 

The necrology of tho year testifies to the rich har- 
vest of the mysterious reaper. All the great depart- 
ments of thonght and action are represented in the 
mortuary list. Our own Society fumii^heA a Coming, 
Tail and Lyman, and others whose benefactions and 
labours in behalf of the Society are well spread upon 
its records. We are standing to-night by the grave of 
one who met with us frequently during the ye.-ir — Mr. 
Thomas Hall Failo, of New York city, who died sud- 
denly on the 13th instant, at Nice, in Southern Europe, 
where he was sojourning in pui-suit of health. Let 
others, more intimate with him, more familiar with 
his inner life, pronounce his eulogy. I can truly realize 
that our Society and the world have met with an irre- 
parable loss, and that* my personal obligations for 
many and delicate marks of favour and regard con- 
ferred by him are more and greater than I can In any 
way reciprocate. It is tho fortune of but few to 
spend so much of life in unobtrusive, unremunerated 
and generous toil for mankind. 

Since I became a member of your Executive Board, 
in 1867, we have lost from our councils, a King, John- 
son, Taber, Ely. Wadsworth, Foster and Kelly, and to 
complete the list, ex-President Faile — a i^alaxy of 
noble men! Whose turn shall come to (bllow, is 
known only where knowledge is without mete or bound. 
Nor may this occasion pass without a tribute to two 
Individuals whose decease within the year awakened 
profound regret, not only in our own State, but 
throughout the national domain, extending to all lands 
blessed with the light of civilization. 

No worthier lesson can be laid before the young 
men of onr time for their contemplation and instruc- 
tion than the facts in the lives of these men. Of all 
great achievements of the age and nation, none are 
grander than the contingencies, facts and arrangements 
that render the production of such men possible. Tho 
one, a friend to all liberal cnlture, progress, and what- 
ever tended toward elevating the condition of mankind, 
bestowed upon this Society in its infant years the influ- 
ence of his gifted intellect and growing fame, and often 
thrilled onr councils with his magical voice. Though 
in subsequent years duty called him to other fields, 
he ever had a kind word of remembrance for his 
co-labourers hero. It devolves upon ns to cherish the 
memory of one wlio went forth from ns in time of 
the nation's need, whose name for diligence, ability, 
and self-sacrifice in his country's service is enrolled 
among the illustrious of the age. The other, com- 
mencing his youthfiil career under circumstances of 
great discouragement, by slow degrees, through indo- 
mitable perseverance, integrity, and industry, raised 
himself to a position of commanding infiuenco. A 
friend of the toiling masses, he sought with all the 
resources within reach of his versatile brain, to make the 
best results of science and civilization available for the 
benefit of all. Our Society, and the interests it repre- 



sents, were accorded a large space in the colnrons of 
the journal lie established and conducted. Believing » 
successAil agriculture in tlie hands of intelligent and 
industrious freemen, side by side with like oonditioned 
devotees of mechanical skill, to be the true foundation 
for good society and national greatness, be gave prtiini- 
nence to tho doctrine in that journal ; urging its 
importance with the fervour, ability and stcadfastncsa 
for which be was eminently distinguished. His voioo 
and pen, with -all the ardour of storied chivalry, ever did 
battle against tho wrongs of humanity. 

When the genius of history shall have graven lier 
tablets, and coming generations firora all lands sluill 
take inspiration from tlie records of our times, ttie 
names of these illustrious dead will be found tlK*re 
traced in ineffaceable lines; or should the time come 
as has come to epochs of the p:ist, when our government 
and nation shall have toppled fr«»m their exalted great- 
ne**; when the pages of their history shall have moul- 
dered into the dust and ruin of centuries ; when all 
movements and evidences of great achievements be 
buried in the rubbish of ages, with perchance only Uie 
names of their great ones preserved in legendary lore, 
we may rest sure that first and foremost of the classic 
names then sung will bo those of William H. Seward, 
the champion of progress, the enlightened statesman, 
the gallant leader in irrepresKible confiicts and the ex- 
pounder of higher laws ; and Horace Greeley, the great 
cosmopolitan, founder of the *• New York Tribune/' and 
iViend of man. 

Whatever of doubt and uncertainty may have attended 
the beginning of our Society, or what the aims and 
ambitions of its founders and the obstadea in the way 
of immediate success they encountered, it comes to as 
in the full plenitude of vigour, with the prestige of 
years. Not simply a legacy in trust for those who are 
to follow us, but a responsibility begotten of the 
ncessities of the times. Surely we are not the men 
to do irreverence to the deeds and memories of the 
fathers, or stultify the beginnings of promise within 
ourselves. The plan so wisely inaugurated for the 
future conduct of the Society, happily proving npoo 
its trial, thus far, reasonably feasible, will with due 
dispatch, avoiding the errors of the past year, be 
carried forward to completion. Future locations will 
be endowed and furnished upon a scale and proportion 
hitherto unparalleled. The attempt may be made with 
the fill lest assurance. 

Formerly we were considered by the many as an 
organization controlled by and in the interest and 
caprice of fancy farmers and dilettanti. True, these 
classes of men give largely of their time, means and 
experience to the Society. The tendency of these 
later years has been toward more intimate acquaint- 
ance between those who labour H'om necessity or profit 
and those seeking therefrom relaxation or amasement. 
Should this tendency continue, as is desirable and very 
probable, we may confidently anticipate an augmented 
popularity, and the income from two hundred thou- 
sand annual visitors at our fairs. Suggestively, toward 
this attainable consummation, it may be proper to say 
here, that developments manifest themselves year by 
year, from which is apparent the imperious Decesstty 
that the awards of judges be so caief\illy made that 
the Society shall in no case appear to endorse an 
inferior or unworthy contribution ; and for like reason 
it is to be hoped that no name will obtain place on onr 
ofl^cial register that is not itself a s^-nonym for 
probity. 

Our mission being for the improvement and progress 
of agriculture, horticulture and the honseliold arta, 
there are numerous agencies indirectly under our con- 
trol which have an important bearing upon these in- 
terests. Itmight not be proper to interfere in the pro« 
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of legislation, yet much of statute taw referring to 
these subjects is so crude, or has been so maoy times 
modified, as to be quite indefinite to tlio average mind. 

When may a well-disposed and law-abiding citizen, 
oo taking up his abode with s new, or, to him, a strange 
community, find his rights and duties succinctly defined 
in matters of highway labour, repairs and laying out 
roads, giving values to be assessed for taxation, drain- 
age of lands with difterent ownership, determining farm 
lines and building division fences, the management of 
estrays and damages arising therefrom, depredations 
upon enclosures, violations of game laws, of contracts for 
lalK>ur, of sale and delivery, the relation of landlord and 
tenant, and the obligations of general warranty ? More 
by suflferance than by law are these matters arranged 
in rural communities. Mnny times that suflferance does 
not prevent needless and vexatious litigation. Surely, 
simple duties of plain citizens admit of plain and sim- 
ple elucidation. 

The citizen just referred to, finds himself perplexed 
by many of the commercial phases of his situation. He 
learns that a sack of wool, shorn upon some warm hill- 
side in Livingston county, and sold for forty or forty- 
five cents per pound, is taxed from ten to twenty cents 
per pound in its transit to the Eastern manufacturer. 
A barrel of potatoes grown on the ridges along the 
upper Hudson, and sold for one dollar, and a barrel 
of beans pulled upon the sandy loam of Saratoga, 
selling at the nominal price of seven dollars, are doled 
out to the hungry consumers in New York at fifty cents 
per peck for the former, and twenty cents per quart 
for the latter. The sewing machine, so indispensable 
to the comfort and culture of the family, manufactured, 
within an easy day's ride, at a cost of six or seven dol- 
lars, i8« by some system of commercial regulation that 
alteretb not, warranted for one year, for from fifty- five 
to sixty dollars. The mower and reaper, manufac- 
tured by the seores of thousands on the ti ibutaries of 
the Hudson and elsewhere, at a cost of from twenty - 
five to fbrty dollars for a single machine, is, by the same 
rule, booked for from one hundred to one hundred and 
eighty dollars when brought into proximity with the 
waving fieece of the meadow or golden harvest of the 
hillside. 

Should this citizen and his neighbours, In a season of 
scarcity, choose to send to the grain fields of the North- 
west for a few barrels of com, to give their beef and 
pork a condition of early thrift, they find it takes the 
price of four-fifths of the cargo at the point of shipment 
to pay transportation and other expenses to the place 
of destination. 

This citizen also finds that his share in the expenses 
of local and State governments is growing larger year 
by year; that when, a few years since, the tax rate was 
one-third or one-half per cent, on his vahiation, it is 
now one and a half to two per cent., with a prospect of 
still farther annual increase. Lookinir a little further, 
he sees that the regular diminishing prices of farm pro- 
duce have already nearly reached the level from which 
they rose at the commencement of the year of civil 
strife : but the price paid for the labour to create those 
products remains at an elevation of one hundred per 
cent., while the condition of the owner of that labour is 
not correspondingly improved from that of twelve years 
since. 

Another fact tending in the same direction, bears 
with equal force upon the idea now developing: Loan- 
ing money a few years since, upon securities of real es- 
tate or farm property, was not desirable on account of 
the frequent necessity for reinvestment through prompt 
repayment of the obligation; now, however, mortga- 
gors find it difiScult to keep even their annual balances 
of interest. 

These and similar problems agitate perhaps leu 



thoughtful minds than that of our supposed citizen. To 
him, and to us of purely agricultural pursuita, the whole 
system from which these incongruities arise is plethoric 
with days and years of doubt. To my own mind, ere 
long a solution of these difiiculties, or many of them, 
must evolve from some source, or the stereotyped sen- 
timent regarding the .signal pro&)>erity and the content- 
ment of the labouring classes must bo taken somewhat 
»hurn of its literalness. 

So far from being an alarmist, I believe the ills and 
antagonisms alluded to, and to which might be added 
others, are needless blemishes upon our social polity, 
that in the so-called progrfss of ideas will be found 
easily remedied. The farmer's lut, in cases not tew, 
with all the exquisite Joys, endearments and memories 
that attend it, is surruunded under the present organi- 
zation and extravagant demands of society, by per- 
plexities, hardships and privations, and, moreover, does 
not alwa3's command success. 

Following usage, he cultivates his acres too little 
and undertakes too many of them. This in time 
necessitates numei-ous tem]>orary expedients; these in 
their turn induce similar ones, and so on indefinitely,, 
till his position is not to be preferred to that of the 
humblest day labourer by his side. To counteract 
the scarcity and high price of labor, he will be advised 
to avail himself of improved processes, implements 
and machinery. This is wise, yet it presupposes the 
ownership of capital on his part, whieb supposition is 
often far removed from fact; then again, these impro\e- 
ments being furnished, there comes in for consideration 
the unsupplied demand for skilled labour to manipulate 
them. Now the possessor of fifty or one hundred 
acres, conducting his plantation for a profit to live by, 
in addition to the brain work that is properly his, must 
perform a moiety of manual labor himself. Often he 
is really the hardest worked member of the force on 
his farm. This call for additional and expert labour can 
(mly be answered, in most cases, in his own person. 
Already over- tasked, he accepts the situation with a 
dash and intrepidity that should bring success. Events 
in their diurnal routine push him onward through his 
allotted sixteen or eighteen hours of the revolving 
day, leaving him but little time for sleep and food, 
less for thought and relaxation, none for the cultiva- 
tion of those soft, sweet courtesies of life that should 
hang in luscious clusters around his board, and mingle 
with the warm welcomes that loiter to bend low at his 
hearth -stone. Ere long discouragement, distrust, dis- 
appointment, discomfort and dismay assert claim to 
control, and a disheartened household is afloat pilot- 
less on the wild wave of reckless humanity. Thus 
have I thrown before you a single feature of a scene 
that is constantly reproducing itself up and down our 
thousand valleys. Would it were less sombre ! And 
there are delightfhl pictures, treasures in memory's 
cabinet; but we are not here to bandy choice epithets, 
nor may we shut our eyes to the growing needs 
and wants of our people, those needs being in large 
measure legacies from worn-out continental communi- 
ties. 

Poasibly our system of popular education in its 
adaptedness to fix the status of the citizen in indus- 
trial pursuits is defective ; that system in theory has 
been thought nearly perfect ; if this be true, its full 
development has not been realized. To a plain man it 
clearly appears that a system of education, baaed upon 
the fact that agriculture is instinctive with the human 
race, and endorsing the doctrine of the *' nobility of 
labour '' is a growing need of the times. The present 
system is suflBciently comprehensive, but its practical 
application is mainly under the control of professionals; 
its tendencies, incentives and encouragements are 
toward so-called professional life, rather than the 
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oollalion of facts and principles that guide a people to 
the source of true national greatness. 

Let the individnal be taught in early childhood, 
through the kinder-garten or some like system of 
primary instniction, to recognize and restpcct the 
forces of the Cosmos and their changeless laws, while 
by the same admirable methods his hand is trained to 
rare deftness in harmony witli the mystic rhythm, and 
his heart lured into perfect sympathy with the benigm 
and hearty pulses of nature. In years of youth let 
this symmetrical edncation of head, ht^nd and heart, 
be further developed ttirough wise provisions f<»r tech- 
nical or industrial education. Meanwhile, let us 
impress the ever intimate relation of eacli intelligence 
to the body politic, not as a cormorant to clutcih for 
gpreedy morsels, but as a busy co-operator In the 
untiring and ever changeftil round of humanities. 
Thus a public sentiment will be created that shall 
render impossible many of our present ills. Tlien 
will gleam forth anew the altar fires that enshrined tlie 
ancient hearth -stone. The homestead, the pride of 
stalwart sons trained in technic lore, and of cultured 
daughters ministering at the fountain of domestic 
purity and love, consecrated to Alial joys and to the 
virtues that surround it with a halo of peace, will 
send forth strong hearts and skilled hands to arrange, 
direct and utilize results worth all the argosies of all 
the East. 

Should government enact its laws plainly for the 
benefit and instruction of the governed; direct and 
rapid transit routes bo discovered between the products 
of human toil and their consumers; public taxes be 
levied for payment of legitimate expenses for the 
common weal, rather than to minister to the selfish 
ambition or pride of human vampires; the depart- 
ment of public justice in all cases be administered 
with certainty and with regard to the proprieties due a 
civilized people ; and the management of prisons,^ 
asylums and charities made to correspond with tlie^ 
Christian ideas of the age ; should office-seekers and 
middle men in many other avocations become extinct; 
public honours be conferred as testimonials of confi- 
dence, or merited reward for duty done; and violations 
of public trusts meet with no condonation; the child 
rescued from worse than Malthusian philosophy ; and 
the household resume its normal position as an inte- 
gral agency of the living and moving world around 
us, such benefit would enure to society as ample to 
compensate all of individual or associate effort reqni- 
sile for the attainment of ends so desirable. Such a 
combination would force within our reach all the 
known resources of applied as well as social science; 
the earth would indeed come to be regarded as the 
floster mother of mankind, and such societies as ours 
as agents and transf users of her regard. 

As at the games of olden times, all that was worthy 
in Greece was brought together, so through the same 
hwpiratton and <»ne-heartedness of the people, our fes- 
tivals will call from every busy nook of the Empire 
State the best examples of study and experiment in 
the development of the various breeds ; the most ap- 
proved and promising specimens of utility, cunning and 
skill fVom the factory and workshop; the evidences of 
an intelligent tillage husbandry, and the improved pro- 
cesses whereby the results were secured, with the at- 
tendant contributions to the uses and ever-changing 
forces of domestic economy. Over and beyond — supe- 
rior to all — will crowd within our gates an appreci- 
ative intelligence, a sterling man and womanhood that 
can be produced nowhere but on American soil. 

Our annual gathering Aers, will include in ita usual 
programme the discussion of the experiences and un- 
solved problems of the past, and project theses for 
study in the coming year. Around our council board, 



where yet remain the mantles of the Fathers, shall be 
gathered the representative wisdom of cnrrent times, 
to devise and plan other achievements in the domain oi 
progress. Or, failing to accomplish all that philao- 
thropy would choose or dictate, we may still remem- 
ber that, to open a new avenue to productive iDdna- 
try, to encourage a single improvement in the processes 
of human labour, or in the application of force to those 
processes; the discovery of an improvement in bfveda 
or races of domestic animals, or a single new or ser- 
viceable characteristic in any of the extant breeds, or the 
elucidation of a principle, by the application of which 
the adaptedness of an animal to the uses of the human 
race may be better understood; the production of a new 
grain, grass or vegetable for tlie sustenance of man or 
animal; the impression of a vital or esthetic thought 
upon community or individuals; any suggestion tbruogh 
or by which the springtime of youth, from its emerg- 
ence from school days till entrance upon btifciness, now 
spent, under the donbtfUl sanction of effete usages of 
society, in worthless and harmful inaction, may be 
devoted to intelligent thought, culture and soul-in- 
spired action; continued and systematic observatioas 
of the phenomena and laws of the air, the sunshine, 
the wimi, the wave, heat and light, the cloud and the 
lightning, that if brought within the comprehensii^ii 
and control of man, will conduce to his security or hap- 
piness; the discovery of a new fertilizer for the benefit 
of the husbandman, or a more favourable mode of apply- 
ing those already known; the elimination of any of 
those secrets embedded in the earth or ocean, for long 
ages awaiting the magic word that shall range them 
alongside the forces that create and give life, love and 
joy; the planting a shade or rearing a fountain by the 
wayside for invigorating the weary traveller; opening 
of tasteful public parks and pleasure groundis Ibr the 
comfort and enjoyment of earth's toilers, and where the 
star of hope may gleam on the unfortunate— or larger 
still, securing boundless wood and shade, hill and d«ll, 
lake and mountain fastness, to be consecrated to lieal- 
ing and rejuvenating the nations down the sluggish cen- 
turies; or the propagation of a new berry or fruit, with 
luscious juice to tempt the palate; or a new flower, a 
rose if you please, with its beauty and (Vagraiice — one 
or all of these are foretastes of the abcmnding Joys that 
underlie and encircle the healthful couch only of bene- 
factors of mankind. 

Thanking you again, gentlemen, for your kind and 
fiattering attention, and bidding you an adieu, I come to 
the performance of my sole remaining duty as yonr 
presiding officer — the presentation of my successor, a 
gentleman well known to you to possess in an eminent 
degree the ability and ambition to excel in the execu- 
tion of all that shall be required of bhn in the exalted 
and honourable position to which you have called him — 
the Honourable Bemjamih F. Anobl, of Livingston. 



ON THE DAIRY-FACTORIES OF SWEDEN. 

By M. Jithlin-Da!CNPELT, Superintendent of the Experi- 
mental Farm and AflrHcnItnriu College at Stockholm. (In 
two letters to the Editor.) 

Firom the Journal of the Roual AgricuHural Sodettf ofBim* 

land. Vol. vi. IWO. 

Previous to laying before you the information whidi 
I have obtained, at your request, on the subject of 
Swedish dairy-factories, I must in a few words direot 
your attention to several circumstances, peculiar to our 
country, which exercise an essential influence en its 
farming, and especially on the keeping of cattle. 

I take the liberty first, to refer to a short descrtptioB 
of the agriculture of Sweden, which I have furnished 
at the request of my friend Mr. James Howard, and 
which yon wiU find in No. 1985 i£ the ''Mark lam 
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Egprus.'* You will see from it that the greater part 
of the land of Sweden h divided into small farms, 
which are cultivated by the peasants owning them, and 
on which the number of cows kept for breeding, or for 
the production of milk, seldom exceed:) ten or fifteen. 
The quantity of milk obtained on these farms is there- 
fore small, especially as the animals generally receive 
insufficient nourishment during the long winter. One 
consequence has been that, as large quantities of milk 
are indispensable for a regular and rational method of 
dairying, this branch of husbandry has not until lately 
been developed to any considerable degree, although 
the climate, the nature of the country, and the manner 
of living of its inhabitants, are all favourable to its 
advancement. 

In order to further this object, various measures 
have been taken during the last ten years, both by the 
Government and by the agricultural societies, and 
efforts have been directed towards drawing the atten- 
tion of the small farmer to the advantages to be gained 
by the application of the idea of association to this 
branch of husbandry. These endeavours are, however, 
of too recent a date to have as yet produced any very 
obvious results; but from what has already been gained, 
it is evident that the dairy-factories constitute the most 
powerful means of obtaining on small farms a considera- 
ble revenue from dairy -pr<xiuce. The price which the 
milk has realized by such associations, greatly exceeds 
wliat the small farmers— especially those in tlie 
northern provinces — have hitherto bei^n able to obtain 
for it single lianded. The system is therefore gaining 
ground daily, and is exercising a beneficial influence on 
this class of farmers, as well as stimulating a more 
careful treatment of the cattle; and this influence is 
already reacting in a salutary manner on other branches 
of agriculture. 

The modes in which dairy-factories have hitherto 
been arranged vary in different places. In some dis- 
tricts a person — generally some tolerably wealthy 
farmer — purchases, at a certain price, the milk pro- 
duced on neighbouring farms, and subsequently pre- 
pares butter and cheese from it; the owners or tenants 
of the ikrms taking no part either in the profits or 
loites. In other places on the other hand where more 
agreement and confidence prevail between neighbours, 
several persons residing within the same village, or in 
each other's neighbourhoods, have established a dairy- 
Ikctory, which is worked on the account of all the 
proprietors, and the profits of which are divided pro 
rata parte. The best results have been obtained by the 
latter method ; and it will, beyond doubt, become the 
more general, being of incomparably greater advantage 
to ail concerned. 

AAer these brief introductory remarks, I now pro- 
ceed to answer your queries. 

1. Jlvtrage number of cows. — From 60 to 200; the 
average number about 100. Experience ha<i, however, 
proved that wherever a factory has been established, 
the number of cows lias npeedily increased. 

2. Size of buildingt. — This depends to a great degree 
on locul circumstances, and the system followed in the 
management of the milk. Most of the dairies are 
managed according to the so-cilled cold-water system, 
by which expensive cellars are avoidtnl. Such a dairy 
generally consists of a building from 50 to 60 feet long, 
and from 25 to 35 broad, cout^iining a milk-room (being 
either a cellar, on the Holstein system; or, where the 
cold-water system is introduced, a room with splint 
walls and a water reservoir); a curd kitchen, where 
the cheese is made; a cheese room, where thit ready- 
made cheese is kept and ripened; a butter-cellar, and 
one or two dwelling rooms. There are, besides, in 
nveral dairies a chum room and a room used for the 
■ale of part of the milk, where either the skimmed or 



new milk, or the buttermilk, is dispf>8cd of directly 
from the dairy. Most of these dairy -houses are built 
of wood. 

8. Coit </ buildings — The cost of such a building 
greatly depends on the prfce of the timber and the 
labour, the disposition of the interior, etc., etc. 

Thus, in the northern provinces, where there is an 
abundance of timber, and where the labour is generally 
performed by the associates themselves, it is stated not 
to exceed 50/. to 70/.; but in the middle and 
southern provinces, on the other hand, it probably 
amounts to f^om 120/. to 150/. 

4. Coet of machinery. — ^The machinery is generally 
exceedingly simple, especially in the northern provinces. 
There it is stateni that this cost amounts at the most, 
to only 15/.; in the middle provinces, to from 801. 
to 50/.; and in the southern, to as much as 100/., 
in which, however, are included a boiler, with a system 
of tubes or pipes leading to a double-bottomed curd* 
tub. a hot-water tub, etc., a churn with a horse-gear, 
English screw-lever cheese-press, etc., etc. 

5. Capital invested, — In most cases the requisite 
capital for the construction of the buildings and the 
purchase of the machinery, is obtained by loans from 
the respective agricultural societies. These loans vary 
between 60/. and 800/., and are to be repaid by annuid 
payments within 5 to 10 years, being partly exempt 
from interest, and partly not. In the case of a com- 
pany raising the loan, all the shareholders are liable 
for the same. 

6. Work-people employed f and wages. — For the man- 
agement of a dairy-factory one woman and a maid are 
generally sufficient. 

In some dairies a man-servant is employed besides, 
to perform the more heavy labour, and to convey the 
products to market; this, however, is an exception. 
The wages of the dairy-woman amount to from 6/. to 
91. per annum, besides 12 bushels of rye, 12 bushels of 
barley, several bushels of potatoes, and H bushels of 
I>eas, and milk, butter and clieese sufficient for her owti 
wants; or, in some cases, a certain amount of the two 
last-mentioned articles. The wages of the maid amount 
to from 8/. to 41. lOs. in money and somewhat less than 
the dairy-woman in natural products. 

7. Quaniity of milk received, — ^This quantity has 
hitherto varied greatly, being from 10,000 to 25,000 
gallons a year. A considerable quantity of the milk 
produced on the farms of the partners of the factory is 
con.^umcd in their own households, ei«pecial1y during 
the summer, when milk is the general drink of tlie 
people. The quantity delivered to the factories is, 
however, continually on the increase. 

8. Distance, maximum and average ^ from tokich the 
milk is brotight. — The average distance is about one 
English mile; maximum. 10 miles. When the making 
of butter is the chief object of a factory, it has been 
found that in order to obtain a good result, the milk 
should be carried to the dairy, and not conveyed in a 
cart, because less butter is always obtained fr<»ni milk 
that has been shaken. The distance should therefore, 
in such cases, not exceed one mile. 

When cheese is to be made, the milk may, on the 
other hand, be brought fVom far greater distances, tak- 
ing care only to let the milk get well cooled previous 
to transporting it. 

9. Quantity of cheese made per annum, — In general, 
nearly whole milk cheese is made during the summer, 
and butter and skimmed-milk cheese during the winter. 
By one of my reporters it has been stated that, on an 
average, dairy-factories at present produce from 500 to 
4,000 pounds of butter, and from 2,000 to 8,000 pounds 
of cheese. 

By one dairy-factory it was stated that, in 1868, 
8,820 gallons of milk were used iu making butter; 
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9,830 gallons of milk were used in raalcing new milk 
cheese; and 2,430 gallons of milk were used in making 
skimmed-milk cheese. The quantities of cheese and 
butter obtained from the above amounted to 

1,640 English pounds of Clicddar cheese; 
6,660 ** " Swiss cheese (Emmcnthaler) ; 

1,725 ** " skinimcd-milk cheese, and 

1.386 " *' butter. 

"With regard to the dairy- factories in the northern 
provinces it is stated that, on an average, 2 '' kannor " 
of milk (1.15 gallon) are needed for o*he Swedish 
pound (15 ounces avoirduiK)is) of fat cheese, and 5 
** kannor'' (2.8 gallons) for 1 Swedish pound of butter. 

While the cattle are feeding on the rich pastures of 
the mountains, no more than Sj ''kanuor'* are re- 
quired for one pound of butter, and 1^ ''kannor *' for 
one pound of fat cheese. 

10. Charge for making, and mode in which the charge 
it made. — In the north, where the cost of fuel is not 
reckoned, this charge is stated to amount to from 1 to 
2 ore;* in the niidd:e provinces to 2^ ore; and in the 
southern to 3 ore |>er *' kaniia '' (»f milk, all the costs of 
.management being included in this. 

11. Disposal of the whey. — In the north, where the 
whey is of very little value, it is used for making butter 
and cheese, which fetch Crom 12 to 15, and even 18 ore 
per pound. In other parts of the country the whey is 
mostly given to pigs, and in that case realized at a 
much lower rate, scarcely one ore per '^kanna.'' It 
has, however, of late been used also for feeding calves. 

12. Jtverage dividend to the proprietors of the factory. 
— The average price of the milk sold at the factories 
owned by companies, has amounted to 20 ore per 
** kanna," and sometimes to much more, having even 
exceeded 26 ore per gallon. 

To what I have previously stated regarding the dairy- 
factories, I beg to add some notices respecting one 
which was little known when I last wrote to you, but 
.which has now attracted general attention. 

A farmer who resides in the neighbourhood of Stock- 
holm, and who, though almost blind, has nevertheless 
demoted himself with unshrinking energy and great 
perseverance both to the theoretical study and the prac- 
tical management of butter and cheese-making, com- 
menced a few years ago purchasing milk from neigh- 
bouring farms for making butter, the skim-milk being 
partly sold in the markets of Stockholm, and partly 
made into skim-milk cheese. The favourable result of 
his endeavours caused him gradually to extend this 
business, for which purpose, and in order to obtain an 
ea»j sale for the buttermilk, he established a central 
dairy in the capital, to whicii cream was brought from 
the numerous places where the milk was received from 
neighbouring farmers; the unsold skim-milk, on the 
other hand, being made into cheese at the places where 
the milk was delivered, and where branch dairies were 
erected. 

This business has, within a few years, been extended 
to such a degree that during this spring the quantity of 
milk purchased by the farmer, and employed In the 
above-mentioned manntir, has amounted to 4,000 
gallons per day. During a previous year be had asso- 
ciated with himself a capitalist, likewise warmly inter- 
ested in this branch of husbandry. 

The production of milk, however, being constantly 
on the increase, and its price having on account of that 
considerably diminished, the partners have now decided 
upon transferring the entire blisiness to a limited com- 
pany, for the purpose of extending it in such a manner 
as circumstances may require and render profitable. 

• The kaona is 4-7 of the English Impoiial gallon, or 0.68576 
of the New York standard gallon. Seven ore are equal to 
- one EnjtHsh penny. 



Of this company they themselves are the largest share- 
holders. Feeling a warm interest in the development 
of this industry, so important to our agriculture, and 
lieing likewise a shareholder of this company, I bare 
taken an active part in its organization, and am t hero- 
fore able to give trustworthy information relative to 
this dairy-factory, which perhaps may prove of some 
interest to you also. 

The object of the company is to purchase milk at 
different places situated within the provinces surround- 
ing the Lake *' Malar,'' for the making of butter, clieese 
and other dairy products, partly on the spots where the 
milk is delivered fVom the surrounding forms, and 
partly at the central dairy at Stockholm. The^ branch 
factories aie to be established partly near railway 
stations in daily communication with the central fac- 
tory, and partly at places from which a daily communi- 
cation with the capital cannot be reckoned on all llie 
year round, and which latter, on that account, most be 
HO arranged as to be able to carry on a more indepen- 
dv'Ut existence. 

All these dairy -factories are under one and the same 
direction, connisting of five shareholders annually 
elected at the general meeting of the company, among 
whom the chairman and the managing director must 
reside in Stockholm or it<« neiglibourhc^. 

The salary of the chairman amounts to 1,000 Sw. 
dollars (55/!) ; that of the managing director to 5.000 
Sw. dollars (275/.) ; and that of the three other direc- 
tors to 500 Sw. dollars (27/. 10«.) each. 

The board of directors authorizes Ixith the purchase 
of the milk and the manner of employing the same, as 
also the sale of the manufactured proMiuce. Ttie board 
appoints and dismisses the assistants and clerks. 

The managing director has to effect the purclMse of 
the milk and the selling of the produce, both, bowex-er, 
in conformity with a plan previously drawn up by the 
board of directors. He alone engages and dismisses 
workmen and women, both at the central and the branch 
dairies. 

The board of directors meets once a month at least, 
the chairman exercising a general supenMsion in the 
intervals. To other members of the board Is com- 
mitted the superintendence of certain districts, accord- 
ing to a division agreed upon between themselves 

Branch dairies at places which are in daily commu- 
nication with the capital all the year round, are 
established by the board of directors whenever and 
wheresoever they find it advisable. 

The establishment of branch dairies in districts which 
are deprived of daily communication with the capital, 
requires more direct co-operation between the company 
and the neighbouring dairy farmers; but such dairies 
are always establish^ as soon as sufficient means, by 
subscription for shares, have been obtained at the place, 
and a guarantee has been given for the delivery of the 
requisite quantity of milk. The annual profits of the 
company, after all the expenses and disbursements, «s 
well as salaries, have been paid, and 20 per cent, of the 
value of the plant has been deducted, are to be disposed 
of in the following manner : 

(a) Six per cent, interest is to be paid to the share- 
holders on their presenting the coupons of interest. 

(6) Of the remainder, one-tenth is to be set apart for 
a reserve fund, which, in the event of a bad season or 
other circumstance causing the balance to be so small 
as not to cover the interest at the rate of six per cent, 
on the shares, may be employed in supplying the 
deficiency. 

(c) What thereafter remains is to be divided between 
the directors, the shareholders and the purveyors of the 
milk in such a manner that the directors receive one- 
fourth, and the shareholders and milk-purveyors tlie 
remaining three-fourths. 
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id) Tbt; amount falling to the share of the directors 
isd'uided in such a manner that the managing direc- 
tor receives oue^balf, the chairman one-fourlh, and the 
other directors the remaining fourth, to be divided in 
equal shares among them. 

(e) The division cf the balance between the share- 
holders and the purve^'ors of the milk is made so that 
tht»9e purveyors who have furnished the factories 
during the whole of the previous year with milk to an 
amount of not less than 5,000 ''kannor" (2,900 gallons), 
shall, for each 2,500 *' kannor " (1.450 gallons) delivered 
mt any dairy of the company, partake in the division 
equal to one share. 

The milk from the different farms that have entered 
into contracts with the company for the delivery of 
the produce, is conveyed every morning and evening, 
immediately after the milking, to the nearest of the 
sixty stations at present fixed by the company for re- 
ceiving the milk. It is there poured into tin vessels 
holding about 14 ** kannor'' (8 gallons), 20 by 13 inches 
each, which are placed in water, cooled so as to be 
from 36 to 40 degrees Fahrenheit, and are left there 
until the cream has risen. 

The skimmed cream is conveyed by railway or 
steamer (during the winter also on roads) to the cen- 
tral factory, where it is made into butter in five churns, 
worked by a steam engine of 4 horse-power, by which 
5,000 pounds of butter can be churned per day. 

At some of the branch factories, where at least 500 
gallons of milk per day may be obtained, tlie company 
iutend to try the production of Cheddar cheese, but at 
present that description of cheese is not made. 

Ttie butter is exported! the skim-milk cheese, pre- 
pared in the Dutch manner, finds a good market at 
home. With regard to the quality of the butter, the 
most flattering testimony has lately been received from 
London factors. 

The capital of the company is fixed at 55,000/., but 
ju soon as 8,000/. were subscribed — which was done iu 
two days — the company commenced its operations. 

The calculation on which the company was formed 
if abridged as follows : 



Dollars. 



468,250 



Rbceipts. 

Supposing that 3 million "kannor'* milk 
(sB 1,700,000 gallons) are furnished per year, 
and that 54 '* kannor '' of milk (= 3*0 gallons) 
are requisite for the production of 1 pound of 
butter, 545,000 pounds of butter will be ob- 
tained, and sold at a price of 85 ore per pound 
(a 11*3 pence per Swedish pound) which will 
yield 

From 8 million '* kannor'' milk, after de- 
ducting the cream and the evaporation, 2\ 
million '^ kannor " of skim-milk are obtained. 
Of this milk, about 2000 '* kannor " per day, 
making 600,000, ** kannor " per year are sold 
in the capital at an average price of 15 ore 
per **kanna" (« 8*6 pence per gallon), 
adcr deducting the commission, which makes. 90,000 

Of the remaining 1,900.000 ''kannor" of 
skim-milk, calculating that 2| ''kannor" of 
milk are requisite for the production of 1 
pound of cheese, 760,000 pounds of cheese are 
obtained, makmg at 22 ore per ponnd (= 3d. 
per pound) 167,000 

Of the cream employed in the mak!ng of 
the butter, viz. : 500,000 " kannor," 2o0.000 
" kannor " are left after the churning, making, 
at 8 ore per *' kanna" (about Id. per gallon), 
at which price this buttermilk is sold in the 
capital 20,000 

2 



Dollars. 
Of the milk employed in curding, 85 per 
cent, is left in the form of whey; consequently 
of the above sUted 1,900,000 "kannor "of 
skimmed milk 1,600,000 "kannor" of whey 
would be obtained. Whey is here generally 
used as food for swine, considered worth 2 ore 
per "kanna" (= ^d. per gallon), which in 
this case would be equal to a sum of $32,000; 
but in this calculation we have only con- 
sidered it as equal to the amount that may 
be required for fuel at the branch factories, 
and for the covering of unforeseen expenses. 

Total receipts (40,713/. 15*.).... •740,250 

EZPEHSBS. 

Dollars. 
For the purchase of 8 million " kannor " milk, 
the price of which is at present 19 ore per 

'• kanna " (= 4^. per gallon) 570,000 

Annatto, salt, spices for the cheese, rennet, 

barrels, etc 12,500 

Ice for cooling the milk; average price j ore 

per '* kanna" milk (= 1-16</. per gallon) . 8,750 

Wood and coal employed at the central factory, 1 ,000 

Salary of the directors at the central factory, 7,506 

" clerks in the oflice 10,000 

" 10 mechanics and man-servants. . 6,000 

" 5 traveling controllers 5,000 

" 20 dairymaids at the central fac- 

" tory 7,000 

" 60 dairymaids at the branch fac- 

" tories 15,000 

Rent and hire of buildings 10,000 

Seven horses at the central factory 5,000 

Other costs of carriage and transports 80,000 

Amortisation of the expenses of buildings, 

machinery, etc 10.000 

Sundry expenses, such as writing materials, 

postage, medical attendance, etc 2,000 

Total expenses (88,288/. 15t.) 695.250 

Surplus (2,475/.) 45,000 

The attention this enterprise has here called forth, 
has given rise to proposals for the forming of several 
similar companies within different parts of this country, 
to which result perhaps also your very interesting 
description of the cheese factories In North America, 
translated by me into Swedish and lately published, 
has not a little conduced. 



ON THE SWEDISH BUTTER FACTORIES, AS 
ADAPTED TO SMALL FARM DISTRICTS. 

By M. JUHLIN Dannfelt, Superintendent of the Royal 
Agricultural College at Stocknolm, and Honorary Mem* 
ber of the Royal ^Vgricnltnral Society of England. 

From the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, 9econd $erie$, Vol. viii. Itf72. 

As already Stated in my last communication, the 
Malar Lake Dairy Company, Limited, the first dairy 
company in Sweden, was founded upon the principle 
of purchasing milk for cream setting; the cream ob- 
tained at the district milk- houses was transported to 
butter factories, while the skim milk was either sold 
in the capital in its crude state, or made into cheese 
at the milk-houses. 

At the commencement of the operations of the com- 
pany great difficulties were experienced in exorcising 
proper control over the treatment of the milk at the 
several receiving-houses; and they naturally increased 
as the operations of the company became more exten- 

• Equal to §197,868.82 U. S. (gold) corrency. 
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sive. The books having been balanced at the clo^e of | 
the first three months' o(>erationi<, on the 81st of De- i 
cember, 1870, it was proved that the resuhs ditt'ered j 
at the various milk-houses — ^at some they were protit- 
nblo, at others dL»advantag ous. The latter result 
had probably been caused, partly by disregard of t|ie 
rules for the treatment of the milk after delivery, and 
partly by insufficient check as to the quality of the 
milk delivered. The company, therefore, decided that 
its operations should be confined to the purchase and 
working of cream — not milk — ^leaving it to the pro- 
ducer or purchaser of the latter to utilize the skim- 
milk in the manner which, under difierent local circum- 
stances, ho might consider most profitable. 

This step has proved to be very advantageous to all 
parties concerned. It has decidedly promoted the 
further development of the factory system, and at the 
same time opened the way to a useful and profitable 
branch of industry to those who occupy themselves with 
collecting pure milk from the smaller farmers — whose 
produce is too limited to allow the cream obtained 
from it to be treated in the manner which will make it 
saleable to the dairy company ,^-or from such larger 
producers of milk as do not care to take the pains 
necessary for obtaining the cream, or for the further 
preparation of the skimmed milk. 

Collection and TYeaiment of the Milk. — Experience 
has proved that cream cannot generally be kept longer 
than fifty hours in the summer, and from seventy to 
eighty hours in the winter, without afiecting the quality 
of the butter. 

The butter factories of the Malar Lake, and other 
companies, do not receive less than 10 ^'kannor" 
(=5.76 imperial gallons) at a time, for reasons men- 
tioned below. The consequence is, therefore, that a 
farmer whose herd does not number at least twenty 
cows cannot deliver the cream direct to the company. 
The greater part of the country being divided into 
small farms., on which the number of cattle does not 
reach this minimum, the company lias established milk- 
houses in large villages or other suitable localities, thus 
giving even the smallest farmer an opportunity to dis- 
pose of his produce advantageously. The milk is car- 
rl«id, or otherwise transported, to these places every 
night and morning, immediately after milking, from 
the farms not more than 1| English miles distant. It 
is first measured and then skimmed by the woman in 
charge of the place, who enters the quantity delivered. 
According to her book the farmers receive payment, 
at the end of every month, for the quantity of milk 
delivered during the previous month. When the milk 
is measured, a sample is put Into a graduated cylinder 
of glass, and is left for cream -setting with the remainder 
of the milk, so as to give an idea of its quality. This 
is the only control exercised over the honesty of those 
who deliver the milk, and although it is not very satis- 
factory, it has hitherto generally answered its purpose. 

The milk-houses, in which the skimmed milk is not 
farther prepared, consist of one room or boarded shed, 
large enough for the pools or cisterns in which the milk 
is cuoled. Next to that is a kitchen, with a boiler for 
cleaning the vessels, as well as one room for the dairy- 
maid. When cheese is made, another room is required 
for pressing and salting, as also a cheese store, and a 
smaller room for keeping the ingredients necessary for 
this process. The kitchen, in which the curding is 
done, and the room or rooms inhabited by the dairy- 
maids who receive and prepare the milk, must also be 
larger than In the previous class. These houses are 
generally very plain, and as a rule are arranged in 
buildings erected for other purposes, but adapted to 
this. The rent varies from 50 to 200 rix dollars (=£8 
to £10 sterling) per year. 

The persons who, as above stated, take charge of the 



purchase of milk as arranged by the company, pay as 
rent for the houses which belong to the company an 
amount equal to six i>er cent, interest upon their cost, 
and for others the whole amoiitit of the rent charged to 
the company. 

For coolling the milk, square cisterns, or oval tanks, 
are used, both being 24 inches in depth. Their other 
dimensions dei>end upon the quantity of milk to be 
strained at one time, and uiK>n other circumstances. 

Ci.^terns, manufactured at the carpenter's shop of 
the company, are made of planks two inches thick, and 
inside nine feet long and eight feet wide. Such a cis- 
tern is large enough for cooling about 200 *' kannor " 
(=115.2 imi>erial gallons) of milk. A loose grate, 
provided with a three to four inch wooden wedge, is 
fastened to the bottom inside the cistern. The pails 
for setting the milk are placed upon the grate, thus 
allowing the ice-water perfect access under the pails. 
The miik-pails, or tubs,, are made of iron or steel- 
plate, and thoroughly and carefully tinned inside and 
out. Originally, when the milk was cooled by cold 
water from wells, these pails had a diameter of eighteen 
inches and a depth of twenty-four inches. By long 
and careful experiments, it has been ascertained that 
the more speedily the milk is cooled down, the moro 
completely is the cream separated from it. The conse- 
quence is, that not only is much colder water now 
used for coolling the milk, but the pails for setting it 
have also been reduced to the smallest diameter, con- 
sistent with the other management of the milk, namely, 
about nine inches, thereby with a depth of twenty 
inches, holding about six *' kannor'' (=8.5 Imperial 
gallons''). 

In order to be able to use the original pails, their 
bottom has been taken away, and the sides pressed 
together, giving the pail an oval shape, with a small 
diameter of seven inches, and providing them with new 
bottoms. The coolling power of these pails has thus 
been greatly increased, and many farmers prefer them 
to the smaller cylindrical ones, as being comparatively 
cheaper, and the milk in them easier skimmed. 

Besides changing the form of the pails in which U»e 
milk is set and cooled, other attempts have been made 
to quicken the coolling by using iced-water instead of 
well-water. The temperature of the well-water is not 
lower than that of the soil, or from 42.8^ to 44.6° 
Fahr., whereas the temperature of water In which ice, 
chopped in small pieces, is permitted to melt, may 
easily be reduced to 85.6<^ or 89.2*> Fahr. Cold wells 
are not always to be found, but, on the contrary, are 
very rare in some districts, whereas ice may be had in 
our northern country generally at a yery small expense. 
The ice- water-met hod is, therefore, now used at all the 
milk-houses, as well as by nearly all the farmers who 
furnish the company with cream. 

While constant change of the w^l-water, where 
such is used, is required, in order to retain a low tem- 
perature, the ice-water does not require to be changed 
more than a few-times each year. The surplus water 
arising (Vom the melting of the ice is let out by a small 
pipe placed at the upper edge of the water-tank. The 
ice is stored in pyramidal piles placed in a shed, or, 
more generally, in the open air covered with sawdnst, 
tanning bark, peat-soil, or other material which does 
not conduct .heat. As small spaces as possible sre le^ 
between the ice-blocks, and all intervals are carefnlly 
filled with sawdust. 

A roof of deals, placed on posts, will greatly facili-' 
tate the preservation of the Ice. The foundation of 
the pile is a layer of the same material as the cover- 
ing^ one foot thick. The ice-pile is always opened at 
the top; and spaces caused by the removal of ioe, or 
the sinking of the pile, must be carefully filled up. 

Experience has proyed that the loss caused by melt* 
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ing, when the pile has been properly taken care of, 
does not amount to more than 25 per cent, per annum, 
and, very commonly, ice remains in the pile from one 
summer's end to the other. 

The quantity of ice required at the milk-houftes is 
calculated to be equal in measurement to the quantity 
of milk for the coolling of which it is intended; but with 
proper management two-thirds ought to be sufficient. 
At the churning-places the quantity of ice required 
varies according to local circum.stunces. At the central 
factory at Stockholm, for instance, during the summer 
of 1871 — June to September — 1,600 cwts. of ice were 
used in churning 1J80,000 '* kannur'* (=103,680 imjie- 
rial gallons) of creaui, yielding 2,600 cwts, of butter, 
all round numbers. The ice intended for the coolling 
cisterns is chopped in pieces of about three to four 
inches square, whereby its coolling power is greatly 
increased. 

The milk should be delivered ob soon as possible 
after the milking is done, and carefully transported; 
and it has hitherto been considered advantageous to 
cool the milk during the process of milking aud before 
being delivered. liowever, it lias receutl}' been stated 
that the more the original heat is retained, the more 
cream will the milk yield, as the cream begins to rise 
as soon as the milk begins to get cold, and the strain- 
ing and transportation of the cool milk causes a very 
injurious interruption in the rising of the cream, which 
consequently will be imperfect. This seems very 
probable, but can only be proved by careful experi- 
ments. 

It is, however, a fact that the shorter distance the 
milk is transported the more cream does it yield; other 
circumstances, as quality, treatment, etc., being the 
same. As soon as the milk is strained into the pails, 
they are placed in the ice-water cist^^rns, at a distance 
of about three inches from each other. Experiments 
have been made to ascertain the proper height of the 
ice-water, but have not led to any positive results. It 
may. however, be stated that, during the summer sea- 
son, and when the temperature of the milk-room is 
comparatively high, the surface of the milk should be 
on a level with the surface of the water, the upper 
layer of cream being thus kept as cool as possible; 
whereas during the winter season, or when the tem- 
perature of the coolling-room is low, the surface of the 
milk should be a few inches above that of the water. 

The temperature of the coolling-room ought to be 
kept as low as possible during the summer season ; but, 
if possible, never below 60® Fahr. during the winter. 
The time required for the cream to rise depends prin- 
cipally upon how soon the milk is cooled, but also upon 
the temperature of the milk when being skimmed, as well 
as upon that of the ice- water and of the room. If a milk 
pail, say of six *'kannor," be placed in the ice-water 
cistern immediately after the milking, and the temper- 
ature of the water does not exce^ 35® Fahr., the 
milk may usually b^ skimmed after a lapse of ten or 
twelve honrs; but It is better and safer to permit the 
milk to stand from eighteen to twenty-four hours. At 
this low temperature, the cream rises very suddenly, 
but is at first very thin, and requires a longer time to 
become firm. 

At farms from which the cream is sold to butter- 
factories, it may, therefore, be profitable to sell only 
the upper and thicker cream, and to churn at home 
the lower aud thinner, thus saving a certain quantity 
of buttermilk. The cream which is not sent to the 
butter-factory immediately after being skimmed off, 
ought to be put into the ice-water bath without delay. 
It ought not to be kept more than two days during 
the warmer season, and three days during the winter, 
before being churned, as it otherwise will become bit- 
ter, or acquire a bad taste easily detected in the butter. 



It may be considered as a fact, that the fresher and 
absolutely sweeter the cream is, the better will the 
butter be. 

As above stated, no smaller quantity of cream than 
ten '' kannor " (=5.76 imperial gallons) is received at 
the churning-houses of the dairy companies, the prin- 
cipal reason being that, as the cream is paid for accord- 
ing to the quantity of butter it has yielded, each 
delivery of cream must be separately churned, and 
that consequently smaller quantities of cream cannot 
be received without causing too much trouble; besides, 
it very often happens that larger quantities of cream 
yield comparatively more butter than when only a few 
gallons have been churned, although in both cases 
suitably-sized churns have been used. 

The cream obtained from the milk cooled by ice- 
water is, as above stated, thin, and generally not as 
settled as that which rises fVom milk set in bowls or 
tlat vessels, and kept in a comparatively warm room, 
and as a smaller quantity of butter is obtained fVom 
thin cream than from thick, the opinion is often ex- 
pressed that the first named method leaves a less satis- 
factory result than the latter. 

It will easily be understood, however, that this is 
not the ca.'^e, if the merit of one or the oth^r method 
is estimated by the quantity of butter obtained from a 
certain quantity of milk instead of cream. Neverthe- 
less, it is true that the thin cream obtained by the ice- 
water method will give more buttermilk, as well as 
somewhat less skimmed-milk, than that obtained by 
the well-water method, the cream -set ting in both cases 
being equally as perfect; but the loss, in itself insig- 
nificunt, is more than covered by the finer quality of the 
butter, the better skim-milk, and the smaller expense 
for vessels and buildings required for the keeping of 
the milk during cream-setting, besides the other ad- 
vantages of the ice- water method. 

On an average, during 1871, at the central factory, 
4.60 *' kannor'' (=2.65 imperial gallons) milk have 
yielded 076 " kannor'' (=0.44 imperial gallon) cream, 
from which has been obtained one Swed. pound (=0.93 
Kng. lb.) butter; consequently six gallons of milk 
would yield, at this rate, one gallon of cream, although 
it must be obi^erved that the milk has often been skim- 
med alter standing only twelve hours. At the same 
place, milk purchased from neighbouring well -man- 
aged dairy farms, has required the cream of five 
*' kannor ' (=31.6 lbs.) milk to produce one pound of 
butter; whereas the cAiam churned on the farms has 
only required 4.26 to 4.80 " kannor,'* or 26.7 to 30.2 
pounds of milk per pound of butter obtained. The 
transport of the pure milk, for however short a dis- 
tance, always causes a smaller yield of cream and butter* 

Through the influence of the dairy -schools, organ- 
ized by the government, material improvements in 
cheese-making have lately been introduced, so that the 
present product is universally acknowledged to be of a 
superior quality; and hitherto there has been no lack 
of home demand. 

An over-production of this article, and more espe- 
cially of skim-checse, will undoubtedly take place, 
considering the progressive development in the breed- 
ing of cattle, and particularly in the products of the 
dairy, which is now taking place in Sweden. The 
government has, therefore, sent out able persons to 
investigate, and to introduce, such modes of proceed- 
ing as may facilitate the sale of skim-cheese, even in 
foreign countries. 

A more profitable manner of utilizing skim-milk 
than the manufacture of cheese, is the rearing and fat- 
tening of calves. Numerous trials made during the 
past year, and particularly in fattening, have given 
very satisfactory results. The calves have at first re- 
ceived some gallons of new milk, and afterwards as 
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much skim-mllk as tbey^vuuld take^ until about two 
months old, when they have been sold at a price equal 
to about Sd. per pound, live weight, or a little less than 
Ciilves fattened with new-milk. The skim-iuilk has 
thus realized 2.8d. to 3.5(f. per gallon, in some cases 
id. per gallon. It has been remarked that the colour 
of the veal has been somewhat darker than that of 
calves fattened with new-milk; but this is pretty well 
prevented by giving the calves new-milk for two weeks 
immediately before slaughtering them. Even if the 
veal of calves fattened with skimmed-milk is inferior 
to that of new-milk calves, both to appearance and 
taste, the former mode of fattening them is, at all 
events, much less expensive than the latter, and leaves 
a more profltable return. In breeding cattle for dairy 
purposes, the above-named inconveniences are of no 
consequence; and many farmers even in the vicinity 
of Stockholm, where cuttle rearing formerly did not 
pay, have adopted this cheaper way. 

Another reason is, that higher prices are now ob- 
tained for cattle, partly in consequence of the increased 
export to foreign countries, of late years, and partly 
owing to the larger return from the cattle, since the 
butter factory companies have rendered it possible for 
the farmers to produce and sell, advantageously, milk 
in any quantities. 

Tet another way of utilizing some part of the skim- 
milk more favourably than by cheese-making is to 
give the servants who are entitled to new-milk, twice, 
or even three times, the amount of skimmed-milk. 
This exchange is as profitable to the farmer as to the 
servants, as the former retains the more valuable 
cream, and the latter receives a larger quantity of a 
nourie^ing drink. The price paid for new-milk by 
the purchasers who have delivered cream to the com- 
pany has varied between Z.9d. to i.Zd. per gallon 
during the summer half year, and 4.8</. to bd. per 
gallon during winter, according to circumstances. 
4.8^. may be considered as the average price at which 
the milk has been delivered at the place of produc- 
tion, or at stations situated not far form it. Where 
the cream has been delivered direct to the butter fac- 
tories, the price which the milk has brought has de- 
penaed upon the price paid by the companies for the 
cream (according to the quantity of butter it hixs 
yielded), and the way in which the skim -milk has been 
utilized, varying between i.6d. and 6.9(/. per gallon. 

The Purchase and Working oj the Cream. — When the 
Malar Lake Butter Factory Company began its opera- 
tions, October 1st, 1870, it took charge of a butter 
factory which had been existence for some time. The 
intention of the company was to establish butter facto- 
ries in the provinces bituated round Lake ** Malaren " 
(hence its name); and this has been realized during 
the past year in the cities of Nykoping, Eskilstrina. 
Orelero, Westeras, and Noertelge. Each of these 
branch factories is mjuaged by a skillful person, enjoy- 
ing the confidence of the neighbouring farmers. This 
man has a salary of 5/. 10«. sterling per month, and 
20 per cent, of the not profits of the factory. 

in consequence of the advantages which farmers, 
located in the vicinity of the churning-places of the 
Malar Company, derive f^om their operation, applica- 
tions have been made from nearly all parts of the 
country, desiring the company to extend its operations, 
and establish churning-places in other districts. The 
difficulty of satisfactorily controlling a large number 
of these places, scattered at large distances from each 
other, made the company hesitate to comply with these 
requests, further than ottering to advance the neces- 
sary funds, either to private persons of good standing, 
or to associations specially formed for the purpose « who 
would be willing to establish factories upon the princi- 
ples of the company. They also engaged competent 



l>ersons to establish the factories, and qualified ones to 
manage the manufacturing, as well as dairy -maids, and 
they provide vessels and other necessary implements. 
The company also sell the mmnufacture. cliarging a 
commission of throe per cent on the butter produced. 
Sixteen such agrt^meuts have already been made. 

The success of the Malar Lake Company has also 
caused the establishment of several comt)eting com}>a- 
nies for the same purpose, of which seven liave ap to 
this date commenced operations. They have hitherto 
manufactured unly small quantities of butter, bnt if 
they are well managed, they will gain the confidence 
of the public, and & able to extend their operations. 

Butter Making. — A temperature of the cream of 
57.2** to 60.8** Fuhr. has been found the most snitable 
for making butter, but it dei>ends somewhat upon the 
quality of the cream, the nature of the season and the 
temperature of the air, etc, etc. The churns which 
are most adapted for working by steam or water- 
power, consist of a barrel, somewhat conical at the 
top, resting on a frame, and vertically movable on 
trunnions. In this barrel a chumstafi*. provided with 
two wings, rotates at a speed of 120 to 180 revolutions 
per minute, depending upon the size of the chum, 
which generally contains from seventeen to sixty gal- 
lons, and on the quantity of cream to be churned. 
The butter is obtained in about forty-five minutes. 
It is separated from the buttermilk by means of a 
strain, then placed in a tub of tin, and carried to the 
next room, where it is further prepared. The butter 
obtained from each separate quantity of cream is then 
worked by hand in a beech-wood trough of oval form, 
in order to separate the buttermilk It is then tasted 
by the managing dairy-maid, and classified according to 
its taste and other qualities in three classes, and afker- 
wards weighed, the weight and quality being noted in 
the factory journal. Before churning the cream, fluid 
annate is added, — that from Messrs. H. N. Bluroen- 
saat. in Odense, Denmark, has been found the best, — in 
quantities suitable to the different seasons, giving the 
butter the colour which is required for different mar- 
kets. 

The assorted lumps of butter are separately and 
carefully worked together, during which operation a 
certain quantity of salt, varying tVom two to five per 
cent, is added. The salt used is refined in Sweden, and 
is as pure and dry as possible; one-quarter to one-half 
per cent, of sugar is also added. When the butter ia 
ready, it ought to possess a waxy firmness, perfectly 
uniform in appearance. It is then packed in casks of 
beechwood. previously well saturated with brine, and 
containing from 60 pounds to 100 pounds of butter 
each. Before closing the casks, the name of the dairy 
where the butter has been manuflM^tured ia pressed in 
the butter, and finally the butter is covered by a piece 
of gauze, and thereupon a little salt. The mark of 
the company and the net weight, in English pounds, 
are painted on the cover, if the butter is of the first 
quality. The casks containing second class butter are 
only marked with the initials of the dairy; and third 
class butter is sold on the spot, or returned to the re- 
spective deliverers of the cream. The butter is sent at 
least once a week to the market it is intended for. 

During last summer butter was placed for some that 
in a dry and cool cellar, to ascertain how long it would 
keep, and after two months it brought the same price 
in London as fresh butter sent at the same time. 

For the Russian market, as well as for some home 
demand, what is called Parisian butter has been manu- 
factured. Perfectly sweet cream, which is heated to 
from 80° to 90° Cent. (176° to 194° Fahr.), t^ then 
permitted to cool again to the usual temperature before 
being churned, is used for this kind of butter, which is 
otherwise made in the usual manner, but without add- 
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iDg aonato or salt. By the heating of the cream the 
butter obtains a slight almond-taste, and seems also to 
keep longer. 

The cream is paid for according to the weight of butter 
it yields after the first working, and before the lumps 
are mixed together and salted, after a deduction of 
three per cent, for the loss caused by the final process 
and the adding of the suit; but the experience gained 
last year prov^ that this loss did not exceed two per 
cent. 

There is still a large 'field for similar operations in 
our extensive country, and the immense increase in 
the productions of the dairy farms. The consequence 
of the development of this hitherto neglected branch 
of husbandry, is at the same time the foundation of 
the future advancement of our agriculture. 



A DAY AT TIPTUEE HALL. 

The invitation which Mr. Mechi so liberally gave to 
all who were interested in agriculture has been as 
generously taken advantage of. From all quarters of 
the country those engaged in the cultivation of the 
soil came to visit Tiptree Hall. We are well aware 
that Mr. Mechi's theories have not been approved of 
by all men; we know that even in bis own immediate 
neighbourhood they have been looked upon with cal- 
lousness. But it came to our knowledge long ago 
that Mr. Mechi was appreciated by such enterprizing 
agriculturists as Mr. Sadler, who, unaided, was the 
first tenant-farmer to introduce Fowler's steam-plough 
into Scotland, and whose example was followed shortly 
after by some of the most eminent Hirmers in the 
I^othians, who chose different systems of disintegrating 
the soil by the motive power of steam. We need only 
mention the names of Mr. George Hope, of Fentoti- 
bams — whose dissociation from the farm upon which 
be was brought up has excited so much discussion, 
some of it quite uncalled for, who fancied Howard's 
'* Round-about,'' as it was called, and which worked 
well; Mr. Begbie, who bought Fowler*s; and Mr. Reid. 
Drem (whose father, if we forget not, was the first to 
introduce a steam thrashing-mill into Scotland), who 
preferred the '^ come-and-go system '' of Coleman. 
Lord Kinnuird also was not too proud to take a 
leaf out of Mr. Mechi's book, and to declare that he 
profited by the lesson therein taught. All these gen- 
tlemen admired Mr. Mechi for his determination, at 
whatever cost, to increase the fertility of the ground 
by deeper cultivation, and by more liberal treatment 
in the matter of manures. Mr. Mecbi's balance-sheets, 
as a rule, have shewn that his theories were profitable 
in practice. Some people have cavilled at the figures, 
but none have proved that they were wrong. And of 
one thing we are certainly assured, that Mr. Mechi's 
name in fbture times will be regarded as that of one 
who assisted very materially in making British agricul- 
ture what it was in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. 

Mr. Mechi ham arrived at an age at which most men 
would be inclined to lie idly upon their oars He has 
won laurels, it might be supposed, sufficient to deco- 
rate his brows. Have not his books and articles been 
quoted in newstuipers all over the world, and his ideas 
permeated those who have a relish for agriculture from 
John O'Groat's to Wagga-Wagga. *' Still he is not 
happy," because in his own country he has not yet 
been able to succeed in impressing upon his fellow- 
labourers in the great field of meat production the 
absolute necessity of thorough drainage, of deep culti- 
vation, and of liberal treatment of the land with manu- 
rial substances, particularly with those kinds which 
are made upon the laud by cattle under cover. 

It was a treat to go over the farm and hear what we 



may well call *' the old man eloquent " expatiate upon 
the conditions under which he contrived to make a 
barren waste to *' bloom and blossom as the rose.'' "So 
merely figurative words are being used when we say 
this — ihey are sober truth, as a portion of the iinre- 
cluitued common at the other side of the hedges of 
one or two of the fields will shew. From a swamp, 
over which snipe were wont to flutter and be brought 
down by the gun of the now owner some thirty years 
ago, an orna mental water has been formed, upon 
which a pleasure-boat can be rowed, where pike and 
roach and tench breed, and trout might have been 
kept but for that '• fresh-water shark," with the long 
nose, mentioned first. The draining of this bog 
relieved the adjoining farmers of their surplus water; 
it enabled Mr. Mechi, while doing a good turn for 
himself, to confer benefits upon others. Those who 
hud too much wutiT upon farms above him got rid of 
it; those who had too little in farms lying below 
Tiptree Hall have gratefully expressed their thanks for 
the surplus water his capital, intelligently applied, 
distributed to them in dry seasons. Tiptree Hall, 
where only a third of a century ago furze and heather 
and weeds grew in no stinted way, is now surrounded 
by fine trees and shrubs of marvellous growth. It is 
as sheltered a nook as the most retired country gen- 
tleman could desire to occupy, and yet these umbra- 
geous stems have been planted since the time the 
owner attained middle age. This shews what energy, 
along with money, can accomplish iu a short space of 
time. Mr. Mechi attributes this speedy development 
to deep cultivation, and to the manner in which he 
applied the manure to the roota of the trees. He 
shews, with justifiable pride, in his green house, a 
caiuellia of beautiful growth, whose bearing powers are 
as great as its dimensions, and he ascribes the merits 
of the plant entirely to the fact that he had taken care 
to see that the liquid manure applied had penetrated 
to the roots. Surface applications are not, in Mr. 
Mechi's opinion, of any account. The expense of such 
applications are great, but the returns altogether unsat- 
isfactory. More than eighteen centuries ago a notion 
similar to that which Mr. Blechi now holds was ex- 
pressed. The roots of the tree must be cared for if 
the branches are to flourish. 

To come more particularly to the farm, wo must 
say that the cropping is as judiciously distributed and 
grown, as skill combined with capital can make it. 
With that penetration, which has all along distin- 
guished Mr. Mechi in his agricultural operations, he 
resolved to effectually drain the land he had acquired; 
and it was his wish that the farm should, if possible, 
possess the material advantage of a constant and unfail- 
ing supply of water. The system of irrigation, intro- 
duced into Tiptree, is very effective. Numerous 
hydrants are distributed over the farm, each of which 
irrigates eleven acres, and with a success that was the 
reward only of unceasing and expensive perseverance, 
Mr. Mechi has managed to extract from a cold marsh 
a stream of translucent water, which at present gives 
him a supply of no less than twenty-five gallons per 
minute. The field upon which this exceptional and 
valuable adjunct to the farm was discovered, was for- 
merly bog land composed of twenty varieties of soil ; 
at the present time it is bearing a very good crop of 
wheat. Mr. Mechi states, that his mode of cropping 
is invariably to take barley after wheat. Last year, 
the average yield of barley was about six quarters per 
acre, and of wheat the product — in the previous year, 
a bad one — averaged five quarters per acre. The 
sheep are ultimately foldedi After the wheat stubble, 
with Indian corn and cake, but if this is not done, 
home-made manure is put upon the land. Instead of 
taking barley after wheat on the clover ley, red -wheat 
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is taken aAer white wheat, because, as Mr. Mechi 
rightly surmises, *' it would not do to take the same 
sort of wheat twice." In exceptionally favoured years 
the yield per acre amounts to as much as seven and 
eight quarters — a clear proof. Mr. Mechi thinks, of 
the advantages of thin sowing and liberality in tlie use 
of manurial substances. Rye -grass is then sown in the 
barley, and after two years gives way to peas, which 
are sown very early in the spring. Peas are followed, 
in the same year, by the ordinary white turnip, fed oft' 
with sheep on corn and cake. In Decenibur wheat is 
again sown. Once in eight years Mr. Mechi takes red 
clover. In order to save as much time as possible — 
and it can easily be imagined that a fortnight will be 
of infinite value to the owner of Tiplree — the haulms 
of the peas are taken off the land to the cattle-yards. 
While the land is being cleaned, therefore, the pea 
haulms thus undergo a process of hardening in the 
yards which enhances their value, aud enables the 
land to be cleaned for the next crop. This year the 
crop of blue peas has realized Mr. Mechi £26 an acre 
net, the haulms going back to the land. 

As regards manuies. Mr. Mechi mixes fVom two to 
four bushels of salt with guano; he refrains from using 
phosphates extensively, because there is, he thinks, a 
good deal of that element in the soil itself. Uo is very 
careftil in the use of superphosphates, as he believes 
that where indiscriminately used they are seldom very 
effectual. It must be borne in mind by all that the 
land is not manured either for turnips, peas or wheat. 
The former are, of course, folded oft', and the land is 
thoroughly manured for the following crop. For the 
barley, however, guano mixed with salt is applied to 
the soil. Six pecks of seed per imperial acre is the 
maximum amount of seed sown for barley, Mr. Mechi 
putting it down as an axiom that the '* higher the 
farming the less seed need be put in.'' The splendid 
crop of wheat to be seen at present waving on tlie 
fields was sown on the 21st of January, five pecks of 
seed per acre being used. We should advise any one 
who have any doubts respecting the thm sowing theory 
to '*goand see for themselves.'' The thing has been 
tested experimentally at Kelvedon, and the practice 
bears wonderfully good results. All the wheat is 
drilled in rows nine inches apart, and the opportunity 
of faorse-hoeing is never missed. Mr Mechi says that 
he has horse-hoed no less than twenty-two acres in one 
day with a couple of horses, but the average amount 
of work accomplished is about a dozen acres per day. 

Snbsoiling has been one of the great advantages 
which. Mr. Mechi contends, Tiptree received. Most 
farmers believe it impossible to extract any valuable 
ingredients from the under soil of a plastic clay such as 
Mr. Mechi's is; but they would, we imagine, be forced 
to admit that the subsoiler has effected an incalculable 
benefit to the poor land constituting this wonderful 
farm. The pan, Mr. Mechi said, was hard and bare : 
'* 1 broke up the gravel stuff" and the hard pan, and 
the consequence was that things don't dry up and bum 
as they used to do. With drainage," the hospitable 
Tiptree farmer added, " the basis of my success has 
been the depth of cultivation." The subsoil plough in 
use is simply an ordinary iron implement without the 
mould-board. The land is first ploughed with two 
horses, and two and sometimes four animals following 
in the track of the first plough, draw the subsoiler. 

As for the stock, Mr. Mechi always breeds his own 
lambs. He is peculiarly fortunate with his youngsters, 
losing on the average only two each year. The only one 
that was lost this season died the other day from the 
effects of sunstroke. Hampshire Down rams are used 
with Lincoln or Cotswold ewes — colour being an essential 
in the face— -and the produce of the present year are a 
splendid lot. The animals are not allowed to roam over 



the pasture. Thirty years ago Mr. Mechi expended a 
considerable sum of money upon hurdles mounted upon 
wheels for the purpose of confining the sheep. These 
hurdles are excellently adapted to this puri>o«e. The 
sheep are never more than twelve hours within the 
same space, during which time additional food to the 
nourishing bite received from the herbage, is brought 
to them. This year they sold for 68«., a considerable 
increase upon the average of former seasons. Mr. 
Mechi states that he works all the ewes until they arc 
completely worn out, a regular number being drafted 
each year from the pastures into the courts, where they 
gejt *'as fat as hogs." The total area of grass and root 
crops consumed on the farm is thirty acres annually, 
and upon that limited area Mr. Mechi manages to pro- 
duce meat to the value of £100. The bullocks are 
kept in an extensive range of courts, provided with the 
most approved arrangements as to feeding, etc. All 
the fodder prepared for the stock and horses is put 
through the chaft'-cutter, and all the root food prepared 
is pulped and mixed therewith. Pulping and chaff*- 
cutting, Mr. Mechi maintains, are the true principles 
of profit in the feeding of stock. 

The root crops at Tiptree are unsurpassed by any in 
the south of England. The kohl nibi bears a particu- 
larly promising appearance, and the mangold — ma- 
nured with fish — looks as if a splendid crop will be 
reai)ed. The cabbages also are wonderfully well de- 
veloi>ed for the season, and very vigorous and healthy. 

Mr. Mechi allows his poultry to have free access to a 
field of corn adjoining his steading, and believes in the 
views that we have always maintained in 3%e Farmerf 
that if properly managed, poultry could be made a very 
profitable source of the farmer's income. — Farmtrf 
July 28, 1878. 

GRIPES OR COLIC IN HORSES. 

These terms are applied to a set of symptoms in the 
horse denoting abdominal pain, and may be due to more 
than one condition of the digestive organs. When a 
horse paws the ground, looks round at his fiank, lies 
down and quickly rises again, or it may be rolls about, 
it Is said, he is griped. These symptoms only indi- 
cate abdominal pain, but as this, in over 90 per cent, 
of cases, depends upon constipation with spasms of the 
intestines, we may allow the term a definite meaning. 
Though probably the most common affl-ction of the 
horse, we believe it is the one in which the greatest 
mistakes in treatment are seen. The usual course of 
reasoning seems to be — Here is spasm of the bowels : 
give sedatives and wc shall allay the spasm. In the 
human subject this common practice is very successful — 
brandy and laudanum are well-known agents for the 
cure of " gripes." In the horse, however, we hardly 
ever meet gripes in conjunction with diarrhoea; on the 
contrary, constipation is present. The order of pro- 
duction seems to be bad food or bad feeding — indiges- 
tion and constipation; these irritate the bowels and 
produce spasm. Sedatives can only increase the cod* 
stipation, and thus add to the danger of the attack, 
whereas the rational treatment seems to be to remove 
the cause at once by aperient medicine. This treat* 
ment has stood the test of experience, aud we can prom* 
ise that no case of g^ifKss will end fatally if treated at 
the commencement with a dose of physic. 

A.8 prevention is better than cure, we had better, 
perhaps, consider a Itttle more fully the cause of gripes. 
Two things are required for good digestion-^healthj 
digestive organs and proper food. First, as to food. 
Wheat, potatoes, bean straw, wet grass, and the sweep- 
ings of the harvest fields are the most common kinds 
of food to the consumption of which gripes are tracea- 
ble. These substances are all indigestible and danger- 
ous prorender for oven healthy horses, and should be 
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avoided. Even good food improperly used may cause 
griped. A heavy feed after long abstiDeuce is a com- 
mon cause. 

But as quietness is favourable to digestion, so excite- 
ment is unfavourable. Some horses put to fast work 
on a full stomach scour, and have diarrhoea The indi- 
gestible food irritates the intestines, and is thrown off. 
More commooly, however, undigested food is retained 
in the large intestines, and constipation induced. Add 
to this a draught of cold water or a chilled skin, and 
gripes ensue. Cold water never produced gripes in a 
burse; it is only an exciting cause, when the predispos- 
ing cause, indigestion, previously exists. When horses 
are overworked, not only the muscles of the body be- 
come weak, but the muscular tissue of the stomach and 
intestines loses its tone, and these organs are incapable 
of properly performing their functions. Under these 
conditions even good food is undigested, and a predis- 
posing canse of gripes exists. 

It is Qot correct to say that gripes runs on to inflam- 
matiou of the bowels. This event may arise from the 
abuse of such drugs as turpentine, or it may arise as a 
primary disease; but gripes, properly treated, does not 
run on to inflammation. In inflammation of the bowels 
the contents of the intestines are always fluid, in gripes 
Dever. Inflammation is accompanied by constant pain, 
gripes by periods of violent pain with alternate periods 
of res>t. The pulse in gripes seldom exceeds 50 pulsa- 
tions per minute, in inflammation it is seldom less than 
70. per minute. Injections, which are useful in both 
diseases, offer a valuable distinctive symptom. In sim- 
ple colic they are retained for some minutes, in inflam- 
mation the gut at once rejects them. 

Assuming, then, that our view of the pathology of 
gripes is correct, treatment should be mainly directed 
to relieving the bowels of the irritating undigested mat- 
ter. In many cases nature would, in a little time, do 
this herself, and it Is in these cases that success follows 
the use of stimulants only, as ale and ginger, brandy 
and allspice, etc When it is of some importance not 
to have a horse off work for a day. we may try the 
eflect first of some stimulant mixture, as — Tincture of 
allspice, 1 oz.; sulphuric ether, 1 oz. If, however, 
this docs not allay the pain in less than half-an-hour, 
give a fUU dose of physic — aloes is best. Whatever 
drugs are used, injections of warm water should be em- 
ployed every hour or two. They should not contain 
soap or salt, or any irritant; they act best when longest 
retained. 

Avoid turpentine; it is dangerous, and iK>s8es8es no 
virtues over ether. Oil is g(K>d in a mild case, but 
hardly active enough when much constipation exists. 
All food should be denied for at least twelve hours, and 
oatmeal gruel is the most easily digested material to 
Commence with. Never allow an animal with gripes to 
roll on his back or to be trotted about. Above all, lose 
no time in attending to the first symptoms. — Land and 
Water. 

' STORING EGGS. 

For storing eggs a very good plan is to have a large 
board pierced with holes in regular rows. Many breed- 
ers keep them in bran; and this latter method is, per- 
haps, best for those meant only to be eaten; but for 
setting hens the pierced board has many obvious con- 
veniences. They should be always kept with the large 
end downwards. This direction being exactly contrary 
to that u.saally given, we should state that our atten- 
tion was first called specially to the subject by a most 
intelligent lady, who advocated this plan, alleging as 
the probable reason of its superiority : ^' Keeping eggs 
on the small end appears to me to cause the air-bubble 
to spread, detaching it from the shell, or rather from 
its membranous lining; and after being so kept for a 



fortnight the air-bubble will be found to be much 
spread, and the eggs to have lost much vitality, though 
still very good for eating.'* She then described her 
success the other way, adding : *' Owing to this method 
of storing, such a thing as a stale egg has never been 
known in my house; and as regards success in hatch- 
ing, for several seasons, when I was able to attend to 
my poultry myself, of many broods set every egg pro- 
duced a chick." We were by no means hasty in adopt- 
ing or recommending this plan, but after careful obser- 
vation and comparison for two seasons, have proved 
indispuiably that both for eating and setting, eggs do 
keep much better the large end down. There is, after 
a week, a marked difference in eggs kept in the two 
positions as regards the spreading of the air-bubble — 
which is well known to affect both the freshness for eat- 
ing and vitality for setting of stored eggs — and after 
three weeks the difference can be discerned even by 
the taste alone. It will, of course, matter little which 
mode is adopted, provided the eggs are used for either 
purpose within a short time ; but the longer kept, the 
more the difference from the two positions increases, 
and while eggs stored with the small end down cannot 
be depended upon after a fortnight to produce more 
than a proportion of chickens, those kept in the way we 
now advocate will keep perfectly good for hatching a 
month, or even more. We have sent thirty dark 
Brahma eggs to Ohio, U. S., which were twenty-two 
days on the road ; yet they produced eighteen strong, 
lively chickens, or sixty per cent., though the eggs must 
have been nearly a month old. We ought, however, to 
add that, as already observed, we based our change of 
plan not on any single instance, however striking, but 
on systematic trial for two seasons. During each of 
these seasons we sent out about forty sittings (of ten 
each) dark Brahma eggs, and we satisfied ourselves 
most fully that, with the ordinary age of eggs thus sold 
by English fanciers — ^say from three to thirteen days — 
the difference in favour of eggs stored the large end 
down amounted to nearly five per cent. This may not 
be much; but, as already remarked, with age it in- 
creases, and we have proved as conclusively, by actual 
trial, that eggs may be set and successfully hatched, 
with remarkable unirormity, at ages which, kept in the 
usual method, would be nearly hopeless. We have 
known eggs kept a month hatch fairly, even on the old 
syKtem ; but we are now speaking of usual and average 
results, and simply place at the service of fanciers in 
general the results of patient trial, which have abun- 
dantly satisfied ourselves that there is a real difference 
in the product of the two positions. With regard to 
packing, so far as actual injury is concerned, we believe 
there is no difference whatever In the two ways; but if 
the journey occupy any time, the same position should 
be maintained for similar reasons. — Farmer, July 28. 



JUDGING AND BEING JUDGED. 

Mr. Beale Browne's name is one well known through- 
out Great Britain and Ireland, in connexion with Cots- 
wold sheep. The merits of his flock have been spread 
abroad by all reporters, at national and local shows. 
No breeder, so far as we can remember, ever objected 
in print to Mr. Beale Browne attaining the position 
assigned to him by the judges, although sometimes 
they may have thought that more honour than 
was due to him was accorded. We certainly never 
heard Mr. Beale Browne say that he was farther for- 
ward than he ought to have been, nor throw insinua- 
tions out as to the capacity of the arbiters. When he 
was first he never for a moment thought that he did 
not get his proper desert; under such circumstances, 
therefore, we are of opinion that it would have been 
better if Mr. Beale Browne had abstained from pub- 
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lishing such criticism on the 11 uU Show aa the foUow- 
iug: 

** Every allowance should be made for judges, but 
when prizes are awarded, as in some of the Cot^wuld 
classes, it is too glaring to prevent universal condem- 
nation. So disgusted was I that I shall never shew 
again after this year. I have subscribed and shewn 
at more agricultural societies than any other man in 
England. I have never interfered in any way with 
their management, but I have ever begged them not 
to appoint local or interested persons to act as judges. 
No one objected to Mr. Browne, of Marham, having 
prizes with his old sheep ; they were large, and very 
fat. His first prize shearling was the best sheep I ever 
saw shewn, and the other two were good sheep, though 
I was astonished when the noblemen and gentlemen 
who bought mine, and measured them with his second 
and thiixl prize sheep, to find they were as large in 
girth, though not so old or so fat. The first prize 
shearling owes were the worst I ever saw have a prize 
Their heads matched, but not their carcases, and they 
had no quality, and, as several said, no hind quarters. 
The second prize sheep were better, but deficient in 
quality and necks.*' 

We remember having been at a show in the north 
country when the judges differed about the merits of 
some lat cattle, the end being that the prize went to a 
polled, instead of to one or other of the crosses which 
were contending against it. This decision occasioned 
great dissatisfaction to the writer as well as to those 
who were interested. An eminent breeder attempted 
to throw oil upon tlie troubled waters. He publicly 
expressed bis opinion that it was too bad to blame the 
judges, who were **all honourable men." and men well 
acquainted with stock — that the decisions of judges 
should not be cavilled at. This same eminent breeder, 
who bowed down so meekly to the fiat of the fat-stock 
judges, was an exhibitor in another class. The writer 
was requested to have a look at the stock exposed in 
this breeder's name. He saw them and made no 
remarks. The exhibitor did. He asked if it were 
not a shame that be should have only second place, 
when, in his own opinion, he was clearly entitled to 
the first. What could be said. In reply ? This, and 
this only, after the previous observations of the gentle- 
man about the immaculate and skilful character of 
judges generally, that it was out of place for him to 
quarrel with the atfixiug of the cards. 

Will Mr. Beale Browne accept the moral ? Will he 
allow younger breeders to gain prizes without accusing 
the men ap(>ointed by the Society of the Royal to 
give the awards, after due consideration no doubt, of 
having acted towards him unfaithfully ? He may have 
got to the top of the ladder in this breed of sheep, but 
having attained the utmost round he need not scorn 
the ** base degrees from which he did ascend.'' Second 
thoughts, it is said, are best; and if Mr. Browne recon- 
siders his observation that he *' shall never shew again 
ahcr this year," we think that in the interest of agri- 
culturists, if not for himself, his name will again 
appear in the catalogue of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England. — FarmeTf Land, and Edin,, ^ug. 4, 
1878. 



TOP-DRESSINGS AND SALT 

BT J. J. MECHI. 

Great mistakes are sometimes made by the use of 
nitrate of soda alone on poor lands as a top-dressing. 
It contains ^mry fcw elements of manure, therefore the 
intensely green and improved colour of the crop is de- 
lusive, which I have observed, and this is also th.* 
opinion of Baron Liebiff (see his ''Modern Agricnl- 
ture," letter 4, p. 68). I much prefer and always use 



the best Peiiivian guano, mixed well with its own 
weight of common salt, for in this mixture yon have 
nearly all the elements of plants, excepting potash and 
silica. A comparative trial in the same field will give 
satisfactory oidence when the crop is harvested. With 
nitrate of soda the growth of straw is forced, and it is 
often mildewed. There are cases where nitrate of soda 
is advantageous, such as on soils abounding in i^u0- 
phate of lime and other fertile elements. 

Common salt I have used much the last twenty-five 
years, and am convinced of its advantages on drained and 
well-farmed land, esiiecially on light land; for where salt 
is used the moisture of the air will be more abundantly 
appropriated and retained. About five o'clock one fine 
summer's morning, I noticed that where the salt had 
been sown the previous day, every grain of salt had 
attracted to itself the dew, and form^ on the surface 
of the ground a wet spot about the size of a sixpence, 
the ground being generally very dry. On onr light 
lands it consolidates them, and makes them especially 
firm and acceptable to the wheat plant, whose straw 
will stand firm and erect, although 4^ to 5 feet long. 
It is also unfavourable to certain weeds by this consid- 
eration. It prevents the ravages of wire-worm. It is 
especially favourable to saline plants, »uch as mangold, 
whose ashes contain fif\y per cent, of salt. I never 
sow guano, except mixed with its own weight of salt. 
Like everything else, it has, I am sorry to say, greatly 
risen in price. I observe that all crops seems to thrive 
well on land near salt water, especially where the land 
is drained. Lumps of rock salt should always be 
placed in mangers for horses or cattle; their instinct 
teaches them when to avail of it. The spring consoli- 
dation of light land, where wheat is sown, by salting 
and heavy Crosskilling, greatly benefits the crop; 
very light hand-hoeing should follow these operations, 
although frequent hoeing is scarcely required. Liebig, 
in his " Natural Laws of Husbandry," cap. xii, p. 885, 
correctly describes nitrate of soda and common salt as 
''chemical means for preparing the soil." Referring 
to the experiments, he says (p. 837): " In both these 
series of experiments, the crops of corn and straw were 
remarkably increased by the addition of common salt; 
and it is scarcely necessary to repeat that sncb an 
augmentation could not possibly have taken place 
unless the soil had contained a certain quantity of 
phosphoric acid, silicic acid, potash, etc., capable of 
being brought into operation, but which, without com- 
mon salt, was not assimilable." Liebig also says (p. 
840): "The grass of a meadow which has been ma- 
nured with common salt, is eaten by cattle with greater 
relish, and preferred to any other; so that even fhun 
this point of view common salt deserves attention as a 
manure." 
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Held at Albany, SepteMtber 24 to October l, 1878« 



Class I.— CATTLE. 



No. 1. Short Horns. 

SHORT HORBT HERO PRIZE. 

Charles F. Wadsworth, Geneseo, N. Y., Large Gold 
Medal. 

BbIK BaroB Bates 3rd ; 

Roan, calved February 27, 1871, bred by Walcott k 
Campbell, New York Mills, N. Y. ; sire 4th Duke 
of Geneva 7931, dam Lady Bates by Duke of 
Airdrie (12730), gr. d. Lady Bell 3rd by £1 Hakim 
2814. 

€ew, !■«■• \ 

Red, calved January 22, 1868, bred by Craig W. 
Wadsworth, Geneseo, N. Y. ; sire Reynolds 6115, 
dam Agnes by Macaroni 5919, gr. d. Alice by 
Howard 2983. 

C«w, ABfflea ; 

Roan, calved February 18, 1868, bred by Craig W. 
Wadsworth, Geneseo, N. Y. ; sire Reynolds 6115, 
dam Amazon by Major 5922, g;r. d. Agnes by 
Macaroni 5919. 

Caw, Artlffls; 

Red, calved May 6, 1870, bred by James W. Wads- 
worth, Geneseo, N. Y.; sire Duke of Houston 
9870, dam Atlantic by Reynolds 6115, gr. d. Alice 
by Howard 2983. 

Heifer, Alberta ; 

Red roan, calved January 10, 1872, bred by exhibi- 
tor; sire Millbrook 8629, dam America by Rey- 
nolds 6115, gr. d. Amazon by Miy'or 5922. 

Heifer, Aistralia 4tlu 

Red and white, calved October 30, 1872, bred by 
exhibitor; sire Millbrook 8629, dam Amena by 
Reynolds 6115, gr. d. Agnes by Macaroni 5919. 
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Bulls over Three Years Old. 

First prize, B. F. Denison, Genesoo, N. Y.; 
Attica, red and white, calved May 18, 1870, 
bred by Craig W. Wads worth, Geneseo, 
N. Y. ; sire Duke Imperial 5526, dam Alice 
by Howard 2983, gr. d. Australia by Lord 
Foppington (10437) ^ 850 

Second, F.Wood Gray, Quebec, Canada ; Knight 
of St. Michael's, white, calved December 4, 
1868, bred by exhibitor ; sire 3rd Duke of 
Claro ('23729), dam Princess by 7th Duke 
of York ( 17754), gr. d. Forest Queen by 
Fitz-Roy (16058) 30 

Third, E. Townsend, Pavilion Centre, N. Y. ; 
King Arthur, red and white, calved May 
3, 1870, bred by Stephen Wade, Yarmouth, 
Ont. ; sire Canadian Chief [1062], dam 
Fanny by Sir Charles 5180, gr. d. Daisy 
byCfyde3762 10 

Bulls Two Years Old. 

First prize, Charles F. Wadsworth, Geneseo, 
N. Y. ; Baron Bates 3rd, roan, calved Feb- 
ruary 27, 1871, bred by Walcott & Camp- 
bell, New York Mills, N. Y. ; sire 4th Duke 
of Geneva 7931, dam Lady Bates by Duke 
of Airdrie (12730), gr. d. Udy Bell 3rd by 
ElHakim2814 40 

Second, Charles F. Wadsworth, Geneseo, N. Y. ; 
Prince of the River, red, calved August 13, 

1871, bred by E. A. Phelps, Avon, Conn. ; 
sire Grand Duke 8247, dam Rosaline by 
Berkshire Duke 2539, gr. d. Tuberose 5th 

by Tornado 1040 25 

Third, W. F. Blanchard, Manlius, N. Y. ; Dean, 
red, calved May 5, 1871, bred by exhibitor ; 
sire Treble Gloster 7331, dam Dawn by 
Oscar 6016, gr. d. Bloom 4th by Nestor 
5035 10 

Bulls One Year Old. 

First prize, Thomas L. Harison, Morley, N. Y. ; 
4th Baron Morley, roan, calved April 30, 

1872, bred by exhibitor ; sire Saladin 10938, 
dam Rose Ann by Conrad 5478, gr. d. 
Rosette by Oxford Lad (247 13) 30 

Second, Charles F. Wadsworth, Geneseo, N. Y. ; 
Alexander, red and white, calved November 
26, 1871, bred by exhibitor ; sire Millbrook 
86*29, dam Amena by Reynolds 6115, gr. d. 
Agnes by Macaroni 5913 20 

Third, Ezra J. Cbrk, Bellville, N. Y. ; Eureka 
2nd, roan, calved October 31, 1871, bred by 
exhibitor; sire Eureka 8110, dam Ophelia 
by Treble Gloster 7331, gr. d. Orphan by 
Apricot's Gloster 2500 10 

Bull Calves. 

First prize, Charles F. Wadsworth, Geneseo, 
N. Y. ; Prince of the Vallejr, roan, calved 
April 30, 1873, bred by exhibitor; sire Baron 
Bates 3rd 11332, dam Oxford Rose by Prince 
of Oxford 3308, gr. d. Rosalie by Red Rover 
2109 20 



I 



Second, Frank B. Redfield, BaUvia, N. Y. ; 
Roderick, red and white, calved January 
17, 1873, bred by S. B. Lusk, BaUvia, 
N. Y ; sire Roderick Dhu 12810, dam Zor- 
ay da by Rosecrans 6140, gr. d. Kitty by 
Commodore 3778 flO 

Cows OVRB Three Years Old. 

First prize, Charles F. Wadsworth, Geneseo, 
N. Y.; Amena, red, calved January 22, 1868, 
bred by Craig W. Wadsworth, Geneseo, 
N. Y. ; sire Reynolds 6115, dam Agnes by 
Macaroni 5919, gr. d. Alice by Howard 
2983 50 * 

Second, Charles F. Wadsworth, Geneseo, N. Y.; 
Artless, red, calved May 6, 1870, bred 
by James W. Wadsworth, Geneseo, N. Y.; 
sire Duke of Houston 9870, dam Atlantk; 
by Reynolds 6115, gr. d. Ahce by Howard 
2983 30 

Third, Charles F. Wadsworth, Geneseo, N. Y.; 
America, roan, calved February 18, 1868, 
bred by Craig W. Wadsworth, Geneseo, 
N. Y.; sire Reynolds 6115, dam Amazon by 
Major 5922, gr. d. Agnes by Macaroni 5919 10 

Heifers Two Years Old. 

First prize, W. F. Blanchard, Manlius, N. Y.; 
Rural Belle, red, calved March 10, 1871, 
bred by exhibitor ; sire Treble Gloster 7331, 
dam Bloom 5th by Apricot's Gloster 2500, 
gr. d. Bloom 4th by Nestor 5035 40 

Second, John R. Stuyvesant, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; Patty, red, calved March 18, 1871, 
bred by George V. Hoyle, Champlain, 
N. Y.; sire Malcolm 8578, dam Pamela by 
Agate's Airdrie 5304, gr. d. Phoebe by Ber- 
lin Hero 257 25 

Third, David K. Bell, West Brighton, N. Y.; 
Lilly May, roan, calved March 6, 1871, 
bred by exhibitor; sire Marmaduke, Jr., 
12399, dam Nina by Governor (12957), gr.d. 
Nightingale by Whitaker's Comet (8771). 10 

Heifers One Year Old. 

First prize, Charles F. Wadsworth, Geneseo, 
N. Y.; Rosebud, red, calved December 3, 
1871, bred by exhibitor; sire Prince of Ox- 
ford 4th 10684, dam Bellflower 8th by 
Prince of Oxford 3rd 6063, gr. d. Bell- 
flower 7th by Berkshire Duke 2539 30 

Second, Charles F. Wadsworth, Geneseo, N. Y.; 
Alberta, red roan, calved January 10, 1872, 
bred by exhibitor; sire Millbrook 8629, 
dam America by Reynolds 6115, gr. d. 
Amazon by Major 592^ 20 

Third, William F. Blanchard, Manlius, N. Y.; 
Memento, red, calved June 7, 1872, bred 
by exhibitor; sire Royal Bridegroom 12846, 
dam Bloom 5th by Apricot's Gloster 2500, 
gr. d. Bloom 4th by Nestor 5035 10 

Heifer Calvhs. 

First prize, Charles F. Wadsworth, Geneseo, 
N. Y.; Rosebud 2nd, red, calved January 9, 
1873, bred by exhibitor; sire Millbrook 
^629, dam Bellflower 6th by Wideawake 
4482, gr. d. Bellflower 4th by Red Rover 
2109 20 
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Second, Charles F. Wadsworth, Geneseo, N. Y.; 
Australia 4th, red and white, calved October 
30, 1872, bred by exhibitor; sire Millbrook 
8G29, dam Amena by Reynolds 6115, gr. d. 
Agnes by Macaroni 5919 ..••..... 910 

Bbn^jamin Sumnrr, fVoOilstocky Conn. 
H. C. Hoffman, HorseheadSy N, V, 



No. 2. DsvoNS. 

DEl'OM HEBD PSIZE. 

William Mattoon, Springfield, Mass., Large Gold 
Medal. 

Boll, Um ; 

Calved July 2, 1863, bred by B. P. Andrews, Wa- 
terbury. Conn.; sire Brandy wine 17, dam Gipsy 3rd 
by Reuben 106, gr. d. Gipsy Maid by Baron. 

C«w, Rase &th \ 

Calved March 3, 1862, bred by Dayton Mattoon, 
Watertown, Conn.; sire Nelson 75, dam Rose 2nd 
by Albert Jr., gr. d. Rose by Baltimore 364, H. 

C«w, IttWIla; 

Calved March 10, 1867, bred by exhibitor; sire 
Major 275, dam Rose 4th by Nelson 75, gr. d. 
Rose 2nd by Albert Jr. 

Ctw, loM 7th \ 

Calved February 7, 1869, bred by exhibitor ; sire 
Major 275, dam Rose 2nd by Albert Jr., gr. d. Rose 
by Baltimore 364, H. 

Cow, 1«M 8th ; 

Calved May 12, 1870, bred by exhibitor; sire High- 
land 244, dam Rose 4th by Nelson 75, gr. d. Rose 
2nd by Albert Jr. 

Heifer, Rom 10th; 

Calved March 15, 1871, bred by exhibitor; sire High- 
land 244, dam Rose 2nd by Albert Jr , gr. d. Rose 
by Baltimore 364, H. 

Bulls Oybb Thbeb Years Old. 

First prize, William Mattoon, Springfield, Mass.; 
Lion, calved July 2, 1863, bred by B. F. 
Andrews, Waterbury, Conn.; sire Brandy- 
wine 17, dam Gipsy 3rd by Reuben 106, gr. 
d. Gipsy Maid by Baron 930 

Second, Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, N Y.; 
Prince of Wales, calved August, 31 1864, 
bred by H. M. the Queen of England ; sire 
Prince Alfred (709), dam Peony by Sara- 
cen (520a), gr. d. Crocus by Baronet (6). 20 

Bulls Two Years Old. 

First prize, J. Carter Brown 2nd, East Green- 
wich, R. 1. ; Duke of Flitton 9th, calved 
July 9, 1871, bred by James Davy, North 
Mofton, Devon, Eng. ; sire Duke of Flitton 
4th (827), dam Cheny 3rd by Duke of Flit- 
ton 2nd (825), gr. d. Cherry by Davy's Na- 
poleon 3rd (464) 30 



Second, Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, N. Y.; 
Prince of Wales 9th, calved February 10, 

1871, bred by exhibitor; sire Prince of 
Wales, dam Edith 2nd by Sachem (517), 
gr. d. Edith, imported by Lewis G. Morris, 
Fordham, N. Y 020 

Third, William Mattoon, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Duke of Hampden, calved July 6, 1871, bred 
by exhibitor ; sire Highland 244, dam Rose 
5th by Nelson 75, gr. d. Rose 2nd by Albert 
Jr 10 

Bulls One Year Old. 

First prize, Jcseph Hilton, New Scotland, N. Y. ; 
Prince of Wales 11th, calved January 1, 

1872, bred by exhibitor; sire Prince of Wales, 
dam Ida by Empire 424 H, gr. d. Edith 
imported by Lewis G. Morris, Fordham, 

N. Y 25 

Second, William Mattoon, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Duke of Exeter, calved June 20, 1872, 
bred by exhibitor ; sire Springfield 342, dam 
Rose 3rd by Orphan Boy 83, gr. d. Rose 2nd 
by Albert Jr 15 

Bull Calves. 

First prize, Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, N.Y. ; 
Prince of Wales 12th, calved February 10, 

1873, bred by exhibitor; sire Prince of 
Wales, dam Belle 4th by Prince of Wales, 

gr. d. Belle 2nd by Sachem (517) 20 

Second, J. Carter Brown 2nd, East Greenwich,- 
R. I. ; Artist, calved April 19, 1873, bred 
by exhibitor; sire Duke of Flitton 9th 
(imp.), dam Picture by Duke of Edin- 
burgh (823), gr. d. Picture 6th by Prince 
Alfred (491) 10 

Cows OVER Three Years Old. 

First prize, William Mattoon, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Isabella, calved March 10, 1867, bred by 
exhibitor ; .sire Major 275, dam Rose 4th 
by Nelson 75, gr. d. Rose 2nd by Albert 
Jr 30 

Second, J. Carter Brown 2nd, East Greenwich, 
R. I.; Cowslip, calved January, 1869, 
bred by Walter Farthing, Stowey Court, 
Eng.; sire Master Alic (881), dam Curly 
by Leopold (447), gr. d. Cherry by Wonder 
(345) , 20 

Third, Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, N. Y. ; 
Belle 4th, calved April 10, 1869, bred by 
exhibitor ; sire Prince of Wales, dam Belle 
2nd by Sachem (517), gr. d. Belle by 
Albert 2 10 

Heifers Two Years Old. 

First prize, Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, N.Y. ; 
Kitty, calved March 20, 1871, bred by exhib- 
itor ; sire Prince of Wales, dam Ida by Em- 
pire 424 H, gr. d. Edith, imported by Lewis 
G. Morris, Fordham, N. Y 30 

Second, William Mattoon, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Rose 10th, calved March 15, 1871, bred by 
exhibitor; sire Highland 244, dam Rose 2nd 
by Albert Jr., gr. d. Rose by Baltimore 
364h 20 
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Third, Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, N. Y. ; 
Jenny, calved April 30, 1871, bred by ex- 
hibitor ; sire Prince of Wales, dam Edith 
3rd by Sachem (517), gr. d. Edith, imported 
by Lewis G. Morris, Fordham, N. Y JIO 

Heifers One Year Old. 

First prize, Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, N.Y. ; 
Belle 5th, calved November 2, 1871, bred 
by exhibitor; sire Pi-ince of Wales, dam 
Belle 4th by Prince of Wales, gr. d. Belle 
2nd by Sachem (517) 25 

Second, William Mattoon, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Rose 12th, calved February 16, 1872, bred 
by exhibitor; sire Springfield 342, dam 
Rose 2nd by Albert Jr., gr. d. Rose by Bal- 
timore 364 H 15 

Third, Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, N. Y. ; 
Edith 5th, calved December 30, 1871, bred 
by exhibitor ; sire Prince of Wales, dam 
Edith 2nd by Sachem (517), gr. d. Edith, 
imported by Lewis G. Morris, Fordham, 
N.Y 10 

Heifer Calves. 

First prize, Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, N. Y. ; 
Edith 6th, calved November 25, 1872, bred 
by exhibitor ; sire Prince of Wales, dam 
Edith 3rd by Sachem (517), gr. d. Edith 
imported by Lew.s G. Morris, Fordham, 
N. Y 20 

Second, Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, N. Y. ; 
Emma, calved October 31, 1872, bred by 
exhibitor; sire Prince of Wales, dam Ida 
by Empire 424 H, gr.d. Edith, imported by 
Lewis G. Morris, Fordham, N.Y 10 

E. H. Hyde, Stafford, Conn, 

B. H. Andrews, IVaterbury, Conn, 

No. 3. Herbfords. 

Bulls oyer Three Years Old. 

First prize, Erastus Coming, Albany, N. Y. ; 
Taurus, red with white face, calved April, 
1868, bred by exhibitor ; sire Major, dam 
Victoria by S. Goddard, gr. d. Victoria 4th 
by Cardinal Wiseman 30 

Cows OVER Three Years Old. 

First prize, Erastus Coming, Albany, N. Y. ; 
Victoria 5th, red with white face, calved 
August, 1859, bred by exhibitor; sire S. 
Goddard, dam Victoria 4th by Cardinal 
Wiseman, gr. d. Victoria 1st (imp.) 30 

E. H. Htde, Stafford, Conn. 

B. U. Andrews, fVaterbury, Conn, 

No. 4. Atrshires. 
AYRSHIRE HERD PRIZF^ 

Sturtevant Brothers, South Framingham, Mass., 
Large Gold Medal. 

Boll, Waishakm } 

Dark red and white, calved July 31, 1871, bred by 
exhibitor ; sire Habbie Simpson 595, dam Model 
of Perfection, imported by J. H. Morgan, Ogdens- 
burgh, N. Y. 



C«w, llodel of Perfcedoi; 

Light red and white, calved 1865, bred by Robert 
Wilson, Kilbarchan, Scotland. 

C«w, Georgle ; 

Red and white, calved 1866, bred by James Wilson, 
Boghall, Houston, Scotland. 

Heifer, Sea BM} 

Red, flecked with white, calved May 13, 1871, bred 
by J. H. Morgan, Ogdensburgh, N. Y. ; sire Presi- 
dent (in Scotland), dam Gcorgie (imp.) 

HHfcr, Tabky } 

Red and white, calved January 27, 1872, bred by 
exhibitor ; sire Malcolm 254, dam Twinney (imp.) 

Heifer, Geoi^fUiM ; 

Dark red and white, calved June 17, 1872, bred by 
exhibitor; sire MacMalcolm 724, dam Georgie 
(imp.) 

Bulls over Three Years Old. 

First prize, Brodie, Son & Converse, Rural Hill 
and Woodville, N. Y.; Woodville Chief, 
red and white, calved May, 1870, bred by 
M. Robertaion, Scotland ; sire General Lee, 
dam Beauty 2nd by Kilburn 930 

Second, Brodie, Son & Converse, Rural Hill and 
Woodville, N. Y. ; Duke of Hamilton, red 
and white, calved July, 1870, bred by Mr. 
Kirk wood, Scotland; sire Gilpin, dam Mary, 20 

Bulls Two Years Old. 

Second prize, Sturtevant Brothers, South Fram- 
ingham, Mass. ; Waushakum, dark red and 
white, calved July 31, 1871, bred by exhibi- 
tors ; sire Habbie Simpson 595, dam Model 
of Perfection, imported by J. H. Morgan, 
Ogdensburgh, N. Y 20 

Bulls One Year Old. 

First prize, Brodie, Son & Converse, Rural Hill 
and Woodville, N. Y.; Fearnot, red and 
white, calved March 30, 1872, bred by J. 
F. Converse, Woodville, N. Y. ; sire Wood- 
ville Chief, dam A3rrshire Queen bv General 
Grant 176, gr. d. Flora Temple 3rd by John 
Gilpin 222 25 

Second, S. D. Hungerford, Adams, N. Y.; 
Scottish Chief, red and white, calved 
March 1, 1872, bred by exhibitor; sire Abe 
Lincoln 404, dam Challenge 8th by Cashier 
464, gr d. Challenge (imp.) 15 

Third, S. D. Hungerford, Adams, N. Y. ; Uncle 
Sam, red and white, calved April 22, 1872, 
bred by exhibitor; sire Abe Lincoln 404, 
dam Hattie by Cashier 464, gr. d. Challenge 
5th by Tiger 376 10 

Bull Caltbs. 

First prize, Sturtevant Brothers, South Fram- 
ingham, Mass. ; Milo, red and white, calved 
June 7, 1873, bred by exhibitors; sire 
Waushakum, dam Model of Perfection 
(imp.) 20 
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Second, Frank D. Curtis, Charlton, N. Y.; 
Duke of Charlton, red and white, calved 
March 27, 1873, bred by exhibitor; sire 
Heber Kimball 605, dam Diana 2nd by Doon 
151, gr. d. Diana bred by Wm. Watson, 
West Farms, N. Y 010 

Cows ovRR Three Years Old. 

First prize, Sturtevant Brothers, South Fram- 
Ingham, Mass.; Georgie, red and white, 
calved 1866, bred by James Wilson, Bog- 
hall, Houston, Scotland 30 

Second, Frank D. Curtis, Charlton, N. Y.; 
Matchless 4th, red and white, calved Feb- 
ruary 16, 1866, bred by C. I. Hayes, Una- 
diUa, N. Y.; sire Doon 151, dam Match- 
less by Dandy 7th, gr. d. Maggie by Dun- 
dee 20 

Third, S. D. Ilungerford, Adams, N. Y.; Bessie 
3rd, red and white, calved June 18, 1863, 
bred by exhibitor ; sire Tiger 376, dam Bes- 
sie by Kilbum 229, gr. d. White Lily 
(unp.J • 10 

Heifers Two Years Old. 

First prize, Sturtevant Brothers, South Fram- 
ingham, Mass.; Sea Bird, red flecked with 
white, calved May 13, 1871, bred by J. II. 
Morgan, Ogdensburgh, N. Y.; sire President 
(in Scotland), dam Georgie (imp.) ........ 30 

Second, R. P. Williams, Belleville, N. Y.; Dolly 
Varden, red and white, calved May, 1871, 
bred by J. F. Converse, Woodville, N. Y.; 
sire General Grant 176, dam Rosa 3rd by 
John Gilpin 222, gr. d. Rosa 20 

Third, Sturtevant Brothers, South Framingham, 
Mass.; Olee, redand white, calved February 
16, 1871, bred*by exhibitors; sire Malcolm 
254, dam Ops (imp.) 10 

Hkifbrs One Year Old. 

First prize, Sturtevant Brothers, South Fram- 
ineham, Mass.; Tabby, red and white, 
calved January 27, 1872, bred by exhibitors ; 
sire Malcolm ^254, dam Twinney (imp.). ... 25 

Second, Frank D. Curtis, Charlton, N. Y.; Poly- 
anthus, red and white, calved April 8, 1872, 
bred by C. S. Lester, Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y.; sire St. Cuthbert 872, dam Marian 
by Tarn 72, gr. d. Nannie by Norribo 50. . 15 

Third, S. D. Hungerford, Adams, N. Y.; Linnie, 
red and white, calved February 19, 1872, 
bred by exhibitor ; sire Abe Lmcoln 404, 
dam Jessie by Cashier 464, gr. d. Bessie 2nd 
byTiger 376 10 

Hbifeb Calves. 

First prize, S D. Hungerford, Adams, N. Y.; 
Eliza, red and white, calved October 6, 1872, 
bred by exhibitor ; sire Abe Lincoln 404, 
dam Bessie 3rd by Tiger 376, gr. d. Bessie 
by Kilbum 229 20 

Second, Sturtevant Brothers, South Framingham, 
Mass.; Lady Kilbirnie 2nd, red and white, 
calved May 31, 1873, sire Waushakum, dam 
Lady Kilbirnie (imp.) 10 

C. T. HuLBURD, Brasher Falls, N. Y- 
E. T. Miles, Fitchlnirg, Mass, 



No. 5. Jbrsbts. 



JERSEY HERD PRIZE. 



Erastus Coming, Albany, N. Y., Large Gold 
Medal. 

Ball, Ttrrent \ 

Dark gray, black points, calved November 7, 1871, 
bred by exhibiior ; sire Mercury 432, dam Edna by 
Taintor's Bull 306, gr. d. Taintor*s imported 
Flora. 

Caw, Edlna; 

Silver gray, calved March 6, 1859, bred by John A. 
Taintor, Hartford, Conn.; sire Taintor's imported 
Bull of 1858 306, dam Taintor's imporled Flora. 

Cew, Saphia \ 

Dark fawn, calved March, 1867, bred by exhibitor ; 
sire Romeo, dam Cream Violet (imp.). 

Caw, Haggle} 

Dark fawn, calved April, 1867, bred by exhibitor; 
sire Romeo, dam Lady Eva. 

Caw, CresEi ?itlet %mA\ 

Yellow and white, calved June 18, 1868, bred by 
exhibitor; sire Romeo, dam Cream Violet (imp.). 

Udfer, Mase J ; 

Fawn and white, calved March, 1871, bred by exhi- 
bitor ; sire Champion, dam Maggie by Romeo, gr. 
d. Lady Eva. 

Bulls Oyer Torre Years Old. 

First prize, J. Carter Brown 2nd, East Green- 
wich, R. L; Mogul, squirrel gray and black, 
oalved September, 1869, bred by Mr. Le 
Gallais, of the Isle of Jersey ; sire Mr. Le 
Gallais' Bull, dam (imported) Mischief.. .. 830 

Second, W. B. Dinsmore, Staatsburgh, N. Y.; 
Yankee, solid light fawn, calved 1870, im- 
ported by exhibitor • • . • 20 

Third, Edward Burnett, Southborough, Mass.; 
Albion, dark fawn, calved August 30, 1868, 
bred in Jersey, dam Bonfanti (imp.) ..... • 10 

Bulls Two Years Old. 

First prize, Joseph Sweet, Unadilla, N. Y.; 
Paddy, calved September, 1871, bred by M. 
De La Coeur, in Jersey, imported by Capt. 
Pratt, of ship Hudson 30 

Second, Thomas J. Hand, Sing Sing, N.Y.; Ma- 
rius, gray, calved April 23, 1871, bred by 
exhibitor ; sire Willie Boy 434, dam Lady 
Mary, imported by W. H. Schieffelin, of 
New York 20 

Third, Frank D. Curtis, Charlton, N. Y.; Touch- 
stone 2nd, brown, white patch on shoulder, 
calved February 4, 1871, bred by William 
Crozier, Northport, N. Y.; sire Touchstone 
315, dam Zillah bv Pluto 232, gr.d. Zanet- 
ta by Nameless 212 JO 
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Bulls Onb Year Old. 

First prize, Joseph Sweet, Unadilla, N. Y.; 
Noble, calved April 17, 1872, imported by 
Capt. Pratt, of ship Hudson, in dam Fanny 
of Babylon |>25 

Second, J. Howard McHenry, Pikesville, Md.; 
A<«teroid, fawn, calved January 10, 1872, 
bred by exhibitor; sire Clement 115, dam 
Lilac by Potomac 153, gr. d. Fawn by Prince 
John 22 15 

Bull Calvbs. 

First prize, W. B. Dinsmore, Staatsbnrgh, 
N. Y.; Peter, silver gray and white, calved 
December 26, 1872, bred by John Remon in 
Jersey ; sire Yankee, dam Princess of Nor- 
mandy by Napier 20 

Second, J. Carter Brown 2nd, East Greenwich, 
R. I.; Mogador, black and tan, calved 
December 22, 1872, bred by exhibitor ; sire 
Mogul 568, dam Cocoanut by Touchstone 
315, gr. d. Zillia 2nd by Beacon Comet 676, 10 

Cows OVER Thrbb Years Old. 

First prize, Edward Burnett, Southborongh, 
Mass. ; Daisy, fawn, calved in 1865, bred 
hj Dr. Joseph Burnett, of the same place ; 
sire Czar 373, dam Fanny, imported by Dr. 
Burnett 30 

Second, Thomas J. Hand, Sing Sing, N.Y.; Em- 
blem, gray, calved February, 1878, bred by 
Edward Gibaut, in Jersey ; sire Clement 
115 20 

Third, E. Coming Albany, N. Y. ; Edna, silver 
gray, calved March 6, 1859, bred by John 
A. Taintor, Hartford, Conn. ; sire Taintor^s 
imported Bull of 1858, 306, dam Taintor's 
imported Flora 10 

Heifers Two Years Old. 

First prize, Frank D. Curtis, Charlton, N. Y. ; 
Princess Caroline 1st, fawn and white, 
calved July 8, 1871, bred by exhibitor; sire 
Hero 840, dam Caroline 2nd (imp.) 30 

Second, J. Carter Brown 2nd, East Greenwich, 
R. L ; Madeline 2nd, gray fawn, calved Feb- 
ruary 1, 1871, bred by Capt. F. Perrie, of 
the Isle of Jersey ; sire Perrot, dam Made- 
line 20 

Third, Thomas J. Hand, Sing Sing, N. Y.; 
Emily Hampton, dark French gray, calved 
July 11, 1871, bred by exhibitor; sire 
Southampton 117, dam Emblem (imp.). . . . 



10 



Heifers One Year Old. 



First prize, Thomas J. Hand, Sing Sing, N.Y. ; 
Zodiac, almond fawn, calved April 2, 1872, 
bred by exhibitor ; sire Euclid 520, dam 
Zenith by Southampton 117, gr. d. Emblem 
(imp.) 25 

Second, Edward Burnett, Southborongh, Mass. ; 
Lulu, fawn, calved November 13. 1871, 
bred by exhibitor ; sire Jersey Boy 272, dam 
Lilla by J. P. Cushing's Black Dick, gr. d. 
Buttercup by Major 3rd 320 15 



Third W. L. & W. Rutherford, Waddington, 
N. Y. ; Genisse, g: ay fawn, calved May 9, 
1872, bred by exhibitors; sire Dand^ 269, 
dam Victoria by Ned, gr. d. Jessie (imp.), 9^0 

Heifer Calves. 

First prize, J. Carter Brown 2nd, East Green- 
wich, R. I. ; Countess of Normandy, lawn, 
calved March 9, 1873, bred by Nicholas 
Arthur, of the Isle of Jersey ; sire Duke 
of Normandy, dam Young Pansy by Orange 
Peel (129), gr. d. Pansy 20 

Second, Thomas J. Hand, Sing Sing, N. Y. ; Em- 
press, fawn, calved July 10, 1873, bred by 
exhibitor ; sire Marius 760, dam Emblem 
(imp.) 10 

W. H. Van Buren, Shrewsbury , N, J. 
J. W. Wads WORTH, Genueo, if. Y, 



No. 6. HOLSTBINS. 

HOLSTEIN HiSD PRIZE. 

Gerrit S. MUler, Peterboro, N. Y., Lar^ge Goia 
Medal. 

Ball, Sip VtD Wiakle; 

Black and white, calved April 18, 1870, bred by 
exhibitor ; sired in West Friesland, imported bj 
by exhibitor in cow Fraulein. 

€«w, Dowager; 

Black and white, calved in 1864, imported by exhib- 
itor from Holland in 1869. 

Cow, Crowi Priaccn ; 

Black and white, calved in 1865, imported by ex*- 
hibitor from Holland in 1869. 

Cow, Fraaleii} 

Black and white, calved in 1866, imported by ex- 
hibitor from Holland in 1869. 

Heifer, BeW; 

Black and white, calved May 7, 1871, bred by ex- 
hibitor ; sire Hollander- 20, dam Fraulein, im- 
ported by exhibitor. 

Heifer, Astw. 

Black and white, calved September 15, 1872, bred 
by exhibitor ; sire Hollander 20, dam Dowager, 
imported by exhibitor. 

Bulls oyer Torre Years Old. 

First prize, Gerrit S. Miller, Peterboro, N. Y. ; 
Rip Van Winkle, black and white, calved 
April 18, 1870; sired in West Friesland, 
imported by exhibitor in cow Fraulein .... 930 

Second, Thomas B. Wales, Jr., South Framing- 
ham, Mass. ; Van Tromp 2nd, black and 
white, calved February 4, 1869, bred by 
W. W. Chenery, Belmont, Mass.; sire. Van 
Tromp (imp.), dam Tcxelaar 3rd, by 2nd 
Dutchman 37, gr. d. Texelaar, imported by 
W. W. Chenery, Belmont, Mass., in 1861. SK) 
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Third, Henry Waterman, Providence, R. I.; 
Opperdoes 7 th, black and white, caWed 
July 23, 1^66, bred by W. W. Chenery, 
Belmont, Mass. ; sire Van Tromp 50, dam 
Opperdoes 2nd by 2nd Dutchman 37, gr. d. 
Maid of Opperdoes (imp.) 910 

Bulls ovbr Two Years Old. 

First prize, H. G. Hoffman, Horseheads, N.Y.; 
4th Earl of Middlesex, white with black 
spots, calyed March 4, 1871, bred by W. 
W. Chenery, Belmont, Mass. ; sire Texe- 
laar 6th 44, dam Zuider Zee (imp.) 30 

Bulls Onb Ybar Old. 

First prize, H. C. Hoffman, Horseheads, N. Y. ; 
Holland Prince, black and white, calved 
October 30, 1871, bred by Jacob Docts, of 
Boemster, North Holland; sire Beemster 
Dbtrict Bull, dam Holland Queen 25 

Second, Thomas B. Wales, Jr., South Framing- 
ham, Mass. ; Van Tromp 4th, black and 
white, calved May 10, 1872, bred by ex- 
hibitor ; sire Van Tromp 2nd 52, dam Maid 
of Opperdoes, imported by W. W. Che- 
nery m 1861 15 

Bull Calves. 

First prize, H. C. Hoffman, Horseheads, N. Y. ; 
(not named), black and white, calved De- 
cember 17, 1872, bred by exhibitor ; sire 
Ellswout, (imp. in 1871), dam Holland 
Queen (unp.in 1871) 20 

Second, Thomas B. Wales, Jr., South Framing- 
ham, Mass. ; Van Tromp 5th, black and 
white, calved April 16, 1873, bred by ex- 
hibitor; sire Van Tromp 2nd 52, dam Zuider 
Zee 9th, bv Van Tromp, 50, gr. d. Zuider 



•T. 



Zee (imp.) ..•••• 10 

Cows OVER Three Years Old. 

First prize, Gerrit S. Miller, Peterboro, N. Y. ; 
Crown Princess, black and white, calved in 
1865, imported by exhibitor from Holland, 
ml869 



30 



Second, Gerrit S. Miller, Peterboro, N. Y.; 
Fraulein, black and white, calved in 1866, 
imported by exhibitor from Holland, in 
1860 

Third, H. 0. Hoffman, Horseheads, N. Y. ; 
Holland Queen, black and white, calved in 
1864, bred by Jacob Docts, Beemster, 
North Holland; sire Beemster District 
Bull (imp. in 1871) 

Heifers Two Years Old. 

First prize, Thomas B. Wales, Jr., South Fra- 
mingham, Mass. ; Maid of Holstein, black 
and white, calved March 12, 1871, bred by 
exhibitor; sire Opperdoes 7th 32, dam 
Maid of Opperdoes, imported by W. W. 
Chenery in 1861 

Second, Gerrit S. Miller, Peterboro, N. Y.; 
Hebe, black and white, calved May 7, 1871, 
bred by exhibitor ; sire Hollander 20, dam 
Fraulein, imported by exhibitor 



20 



10 



30 



20 



Heifers One Year Old. 

First prize, Gerrit S. Miller, Peterboro, N. Y. ; 
Juno, white and black, calved March 4, 
1872, bred by exhibitor; sire Hollander 
20, dam Crown Princess, imported by exhi- 
bitor 025 

Second, Gerrit S. Miller, Peterboro, N. Y. ; 
Aster, black and white, calved September 
15, 1872, bred by exhibitor ; sire Hollander 
20, dam Dowager imported by exhibitor . . 15 

Third, Henry Waterman, Providence, R. I.; 
Susette, black and white, calved June 18, 
1872, bred by exhibitor ; sire Duke of Bel- 
mont, 5, dam Midwould 10th, by Opper- 
does 7th 32, gr. d. Midwould 6th by 
Zuider Zee 2nd 57 10 

Heifer Calves. 

First prize, Thomas B. Wales, Jr., South Fra- 
mingham, Mass. ; Dora, black and white, 
calved March 2<\ 1873, bred by exhibitor; 
sire Van Tromp 2nd 52, dam Maid of Op- 
perdoes, imported by W. W. Chenery, m 
1861 20 

Second, Henry Waterman, Providence, R. I.; 
Ilildegarde, black and white, calved Novem- 
ber, 1872, bred by exhibitor; sire Opper- 
does 7th 32, dam Texela^ir 3rd by 2nd 
Dutchman 37, gr. d. Texelaar (imp.).... 10 

The Holstein exhibition, in numbers and high 
qualities, fine milking, and beef or flesh points, sur- 
prised and delighted the judges, as it did many 
cattlemen who were on the grounds. If to-day's 
exhibition is a fair criterion of what the breed can 
do, it is one of much promise. 

C. T. HuLBURD, Brasher Falls, y, F. 

£. T. Miles, FUchburg, Mass. 

No. 7. MiLca Cows and Grades. 

MiLcn Cows. 

First prize, S. D. Hungerford, Adams, N. T.; 
Old Creamer, cream and white, calved in 

1864, bred by Smith, Napanee, Ont.; 

sire an Ayrshire bull, dam I Ayrshire, 4 
Short Horn 030 

Second, H. C. Hoffman, Horsehf'ads, N. T.; 
Janeka, white, calved March, 1867, bred by 
Jacob Docts, North Holland; sire Beem- 
ster District Bull 20 

Third, Brodie, Son & Converse, Rural Hill and 
Woodville, N. Y.; Ayrshire c<m Brighteyes, 
red and white, 6 years, bred by J. F. Con- 
verse, Woodville, N. Y. ; sire John Gilpin 
222, dam Flirt by Patchen 2901 10 

Grade Short Horn Cows and Heifers. 

First prize, Wm. F. Blanchard, Manlius, N. Y.; 
Atlanta, roan, calved April 20, 1871, bred 
by exhibitor ; sire Treble Gloster 7331, dam 
roan cow by Fanny 2nd'8 Gloster 3923 .... 20 

Second, F. Wood Gray, Quebec, Canada ; Win- 
ter's Mom, roan, 8 years, bred by J. Ash- 
worth, Ottawa; sire Sweetmeat (20924), 
dam Sylph 15 
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Third, David K. Bell, West Brighton, N. Y. ; 
Lady Darling, red and white, calved May 6, 
1864, bred by Joseph Williams, West Hen- 
rietta, N. Y.; sire Short Horn, dam grade 
Short Horn 8 10 

Gradb Devon Cows and Hbifbrs. 

Second prize, William Mattoon, Springfield, 
Mass. ; Florence, red, calved June 10, 1872, 
bred by exhibitor ; sire Springfield 342. ... 15 

Grade Atbshirb Cows and Hbifbrs. 

First prize, Joseph Juliand. Bainbrid^, N. Y. ; 
Bonnie, speckled, calved 1871 ; sire Jersey 
Bull, dam Ayrshire 20 

Second, E. B. Hawks, Wells Bridge, N. Y.; 
Minnie, red and white, calved April 5, 1864, 
bred by exhibitor ; sire Dandy (Ayrshire), 
dam Ayrshire and Devon. • • • • • • • 15 

Third, E. B. Hawks, Wells Bridge, N. Y.; 
Minnie 3rd, red and white, calved April 12,^ 
1872, bred by exhibitor; sire Lord Cuth- 
bert (Ayrshire), dam Minnie (4 Ayrshire)^ 10 

Gradb Jbrsbt Cows and Heifers. 

First prize, Charles W. Little, Watervliet, 
N. Y.; Bessie, light fawn and white, 8 
years ; sire Hero, a Jersey Bull, dam grade 
Jersey 20 

Second, Ira Harris, Loudonville, N. Y. ; Olcott, 
3 years, I Jersey, bred by Thomas Olcott, 
Albany, N.Y ^. 15 

Third, Joseph Juliand, Bainbridge, N. Y. ; 
Fanny Rotch, fawn and white, calved April, 
1869, bred by Francis Rotch, Morris, N. Y.; 
sire his Jersey Bull, dam a Short Horn 
cow 10 



No. 8. OxBN, Stebrs and Fat Cattlb. 

Working Oxen over Five Years Old. 

First prize, Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, N. Y. ; 
Devons, 7 years. 20 

Fat Oxbn oyer Four Years Old. 

First prize, Chas. F.Wadsworth, Geneseo,N. Y. ; 
red, 4 years • . • . 20 

Fat Hbifbrs Three Years Old or Under. 

Second prize, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. Y.. . . . . .15 

Third, Joseph Juliand, Bainbridge, N. Y.; grade 
Devon ...••.. 10 

Extra Award. 

G. L. Fletcher, Sidney, Del. Co., N. Y. ; pair 
of trained Yearling Steers 10 

G. W. Ostrandbr, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Wm. E. Arnold, Ote^o, N, Y. 



Class II.— HORSES. 
No. 9. Breeding and Growino Stock. 

Stallions for General Purposbs. 

Special Pranium for the best Stallion for General 
Purposes, over Six Years Old, and not less than 
15 hands 3 inches high, that has been kept for 
Mares the past Season, and has served not fewer 
than Fifteen, Open to all Stallions in the United 
States and Canada, 

Leander Clark, Newburgh, N. Y.; Country 
Gentleman, bay, 15.31, 12 years ; by Rys> 
dyk*s Hambletonian, dam by Highlander .. 9100 

Stallions for General Purposes, each to be accom- 
panied by not less than five of his Produce One 
Year Old or Over; the jnerits of both Sire and 
Produce to be considered. 

First prize, Isaiah Rynders, Passaic, N. J.; 
Aberdeen, bay, 15.31, 7 years ; by Hamble- 
tonian, dam Widow Machree by American 
Star, gr. d. by Abdallah. . . .Large Gold Medal. 

Second, Timothy T. Jackson and James F. 
Frost, Washington Hollow, N. Y. ; Superb, 
black, 15.3, 43 years ; by Ethan Allen, dam 
by Harris' Hambletonian, gr. d. by Tippoo 
Saib #30 

Draught Stallions oyer Five Years Old. 

First prize, Samuel T. Howard, Le Roy, N. Y.; 
Lancer, dapple grey, 16.11, 5 years ; Per- 
cheron, bred by M. Mariere, of the Com- 
mune of E. Couches, France 30 

Second, Alexander Henderson, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
SpcMed the Plough, gray 16.1, 8 years ; by 
an Imported Clydesdale stallion 20 

Draught Stallions Under Three Years. 

First prize, H. & R. Beith, Darlin^n, Canada; 
Glenifier, bay 16, 2 years ; sire Sir Walter 
Scott (imp.), dam Fanny by London Tam 
(imp), gr. d. by Bay Wallace 20 

Draught Mares With Foals at Foot. 

First prize, William Jackson, Fosterrille, N. Y.; 
Doll, bay, 13 years, by Sampson 3rd, dam 
Mag hy imported Honest Tom, gr. d. Doll 
by Louis Phillipe 30 

Draught Fillies Under Five and Ovbr Thrbb 

Years. 

First prize, H. & R. Beith, Darlington, Canada; 
Kate, bay, 3 years ; sire Netherby, dam Jess 
by Clyde t25 

Draught Fillies Under Threb Years. 

Second prize, S. A. Mason, Windsor, N. Y.; 
cream, 2 years 10 

Carriage Stallions Ovbr Five Years Old akd 

Not Less Than 15.3. 

First prize, Leander Clark, Newburgh, N. Y.; 
Country Gentleman, bay, 15.3i, 12 years; 
by Rysdyk's Hambletonian, dam by High- 
hinder 930 
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Second, Edwin Thome, Thorndale, N. Y.; Cava- 
lier, brown, 15.3, 5 years ; by Hamlet, dam 
by Wad8worth*8 Henry Clay $20 

Cajieiagb Stallions Undbb Fivb and Ovbb 

Thbbb Ybabs Old. 

First prize, William Jackson, Fosterville, N. Y.; 
* British Yeoman, bay, 3 years ; by Sir Hen- 
ry, dam Doll by Sampson 3rdy gr. d. Mag by 
imported Honest Tom 025 

Second, John M. Newton, Albany, N. Y.; Cru- 
sader, bay, 15.31, 4 years; by Mambru- 
nello, dam Lady Patriot 15 

Cabbiagb Stallions Undbb Thbbb Ybabs. 

First prize, Edwin Thorne, Thorndale, N. Y.; 
Thorndale Jr., bay, 15.2, 2 years; by 
Thorndale, dam Daisy by Burr's Washing- 
ton, gr. d. by old Abdall^h $20 

Second, George Lasher, Mariaville, N. Y ; Waxy 
Morgan, chestnut, 15.3,2 years; by Waxy, 
dam Morgan. 10 

Cabbiagb Mabbs Not Lbss Than 15.3 With 

Foals at Foot. 

First prize, Barent Van Alen, Maiden Bridge, 
N. Y.; bay, 16, 10 years; Bashaw and Mes- 
senger • 830 

Cabbiagb Fillibs Undbb Fivb and Ovbb Thbbb 

Yeabs Old. 

First prize, Ezra J. Clark, Belleville, N. Y.; 
dark bay, 15.2, 4 years 825 

Second, R. H. Sabin, West Troy, N. Y.; 3 years 10 

Roadstbb Stallions Fivb Ybabs Old ob Ovbb. 

First prize, Edwin Thome, Thorndale, N. Y.; 
Thorndale, bay, 15.2, 8 years ; by Alexan- 
der's Abdallah, dam by Mambrino Chief, 
gr. d. by Saxe Weimar 830 

Second, David Baird, Springfield Centre, N. Y.; 
Victor, bay, 15.2L 18 years; by Biggarts' 
Rattler, dam by Harris's Hambletonian. . . 20 

Roadstbb Stallions Undbb Fivb and Ovbb 

Thbbb Ybabs. 

First prize, S. D. Hungerford, Adams, N. Y.; 
Lord Chesterfield, brown, 3 years ; by Sen- 
tinel, dam Black Bess by Hill's Black 
Hawk, gr. d. by Turk 825 

Second, Paul S Forbes, Bath-on-Hudson N. Y.; 
Grand Duke, bay, 15.1, 3 years; by Iron 
Duke, dam Kathleen by Trustee 15 

Roadstbb Stallions Undbb Thbbb Ybabs Old. 

First prize, Edwin Thorne, Thorndale, N. Y.; 
Sharpshooter, chestnut, 15.2, 2 years ; by 
Thorndale, dam Lady Patriot 8^0 

Second, Isaiah Rynders, Passaic, N. J.; Killar- 
ney, bay, 2 years ; by Aberdeen, dam by 
Alexander's Abdallah 10 

Roadstbb Mabbs With Foals at Foot. 

First prize, Edwin Thorne, Thorndale, N. Y.; 
Lady Patriot, bay, 15.2, 23 years ; by Young 
Patriot, dam Hulse mare, bay colt foal by 
Tlvmdale 830 

2 



Second, D. B. Haigfat, Dover Plains, N. Y. ; 
Kitty Carson, by Wilderness, dam Kate 
Haggcrty by Toronto; foal by Goldsmith. 20 

Roadstbb Fillibs undbb Fivb and ovbb Thbbb 

Ybabs. 

First prize, George H. Charles, Albany, N. Y. ; 
dark bay, 15.3, 4 years, by Americus 825 

Second, John Young, Syracuse, N. Y. ; Rose, 
15.3, 4 years, by Lysander, dam by Oak- 
ley's Black Hawk 15 

Roadstbb Fillibs undbb Thbbb Ybars Old. 

First prize, Hiram Chapman, Amenia, N. Y. ; 
2 years 820 

Second, Dean Sage, Albany, N. Y. ; bay, 2 
vears; by Aberdeen, dam Mr. Low's Ariel 
by Ethan Allen, gr. d. by Harris's Hamble- 
tonian • • • • 10 

No. 10. WOBK HOBSBS. 

Paibs of Dbaught Hobsbs, Wbighino ovbb 
2,500 Pounds thb Paib. 

First prize, William Jackson, Fosterville, N. Y. ; 
Charlie and Billy, gray, 5 and 6 years; 
sire Grey Messenger, dam Doll 830 

Paibs of Cabbiagb Hobsbs, ovbb 16 Hands 
High, and not lbss than 2,400 Pounds 

W BIGHT. 

First prize, Hiram Wheeler, Albany, N. Y. ; 
bay and chestnut, 7 and 8 years • 830 

Paibs of Cabbiagb Hobsbs not less than 
15.3, nob more than 16.1. 

First prize, Timothy T. Jackson and James F. 
Frost, Washington Hollow, N. Y. ; blacks, 
15.3, 4 and 6 years, by Superb 30 

Second, Thomas McCarty, Albany, N. Y.; 
brown, 16, 7 years 15 

Pairs of Light Carriage Horses, less than 

15.3 AND NOT less THAN 15 HANDS. 

First prize, M. £. Williams, Chatham Village, 
N. Y. ; bays, 15.2^, 5 and 7 years 30 

Second, Jackson and Frost, Jamaica, L. I.; 
bays, 3 years, by Superb 15 

Cart Horses over 1,200 Pounds Weight. 

First prize, John Young, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Napoleon, gray, 18, 7 years, by Canada 
Champion, dam of Messenger stock 20 

Second, E. J. Wendell, Albany, N. Y. ; bay 
marc 16, 8 years 10 

Single Harness Horses 15.3 or ovbb. 

First prize, George W. Van Valkenburgh, Mai- 
den Bridge, N. Y. ; bay, 15.3, 3 years; 
sire Morgan, dam Jackson stock. 20 

Second, Dean Sage, Albany, N. Y. ; bay, 8 
years, by Hambletonian, dam by Mambrino 
Chief, gr. d., by Dunkin's Mambrino MeS" 
senger ,, 10 
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SiNGLB Harness Horsks, 15, and less than 

15.3. 

First prize, Dean Sage, Albany, N. Y. ; bay, 
15.2i, 5 years, by Middletown, dam by 
Hambletonian 920 

Second, A. B. Larkin, Central Bridge, N. Y. ; 
bay, 15.2, 5 years 10 

Saddle Horses, 15.2 or Oyer. 

First prize, William Whipple, Medina, N. Y.; 
Prince, bay, 15.2, 4 years 20 

Saddle Horses 14.3 and less than 15.2. 

First prize, J. Edgar Payne, Franklin, N. Y.; 
Don Quixote, parti-coloured, bay, black and 
white, 15. U, 8 years; sire Spotted Chief. 20 

Second, Darwin Fuller, Medina, N. Y.; May, 
gray, 4 years 10 

Saddle Horses 14 Hands and less than 14.3. 

Second prize, J. W. Cox, M. D., Albany, N. Y.; 
gray, 9 years 10 

Ponies under 14 hands. 

First prize. Dean Sage, Albany, N. Y.; im- 
ported from Central America 20 

Second, Miss Emma E. Juliand, Bainbridge, 
N. Y, ; Gipsy, bay, 13.2, 7 years; sire 
Doctor Kane, dam a Star mare 10 

Class IIL— SHEEP, SWINE AND POULTRY. 

No. 12. Fat Sheep. 
Long-Woolled, over Two Years Old. 

First prize, George Ingersoll, Charleston, N. Y. ; 
(ewe) $5 

Second, M. H. Kenneally, Albany, N. Y. ; 3 
years 3 

Third, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. Y 1 

Middle Woolled over Two Years Old. 

First prize, Frank B. Redfield, Batavia, N. Y. . 5 

Second, Joseph Juliand, Bainbridge, N. Y. . . . . 3 

Third, Frank B. Redfteld, Batavia, N. Y 1 

Middle Woolled under Two Years Old. 

First prize, Joseph Juliand, Bainbridge, N. Y. . 5 

Second, Frank B. Redfield, Batavia, N. Y 3 

Third, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. Y 1 

Cross-bred over Two Years Old. 

First prize, Joseph Juliand, Bainbridge, N. Y., 5 

Second, 0. Howland; Auburn, N. Y 3 

Third, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. Y 1 

No. 13. LoNG-wooLLED Sheep. 

Leicester Rams over Two Years Old. 

First prize, W. L. & W. Rutherford, Wadding- 
ton, N. Y. ; 2 years, bred by exhibitors . . 15 

Second, Jurian Winne, Bethlehem Centre, N. Y. ; 
bred by exhibitor%.. ...#••..• • 10 



Third, Jurian Winne, Bethlehem Centre, N.Y.; 
bred by exhibitor 9^ 

YsARLiNa Rams.* 

First prize, George Ingersoll, Charleston, N. Y., 15 

Second, Jurian Winne, Bethlehem Centre, N.Y.; 

bred by exhibitor 10 

Third, W. L & W. Rutherford, Waddington, 
N. Y.; bred by McPherson & Ferguson in 
Scotland •• 5 

Pens of (three) Ram Lambs. 

First prize, W. L. & W. Rutherford, Wadding- 
ton, N. Y 10 

Second, Jurian Winne, Bethlehem Centre, N. Y., 5 

Pens of (three) Ewes over Two Years Old. 

First prize, W. L. & W. Rutherford, Wadding- 
ton, N. Y.; bred by McPherson & Fergu- 
son in Scotland 15 

Second, George Ingersoll, Charleston, N. Y ... 10 

Third, W. L. k W. Rutherford, Waddington, 
N. Y 5 

Pens of (three) Yearling Ewes. 
First Prize, George IngersoU, Charleston, N. Y., 15 
Second, W. L. A W. Rutherford, Waddington, 

N. Y : 10 

Third, W. L. & W. Rutherford, Waddington, 
N.Y 5 

Pens of (three) Ewe Lambs. 

Frist prize, W. L. & W. Rutherford, Wadding- 
ton, N. Y 10 

Second, George Ingersoll, Charleston, N. Y. . . . 5 

Cots WOLDS. 

Rams over Two Years Old. 

First prize, C. K. Ward & Son, Le Roy, N. Y.; 
Thomdale, 2 years ; bred by R. Lane, 
Broadtields, Eng 15 

Second, Edwin Thorne, Thomdale, N. Y. ; bred 

by R. Lane 10 

Third, Edwin Thome, Thomdale, N. Y. ; bred 
by R. Lane 5 

Yearling Rams. 

First prize, George Ingersoll, Charleston, N. Y., 15 

Second, Edwin Thorne, Thomdale, N. Y 10 

Third, Iliram K. Burroughs, Roxbury, N. Y. ; 
bred by F. W. Stone, Guelph, Canada. ... 5 

Pens of (three) Ram Lambs. 
First prize, Frank D. Ward, Le Roy, N. Y. . . . 10 

Pens of (three) Ewes over Two Years Old. 

First prize, Frank D.Ward, Le Roy, N. Y.; 
bred by R. Lane, Broadflelds, England. ... 15 

Second, Frank D. Ward, Le Roy, N. Y.; bred 

by R. Lane, Broadfields, Eng 10 

Third, George Ingersoll, Charleston, N. Y.; 

bred by S. T. Deuel, Dutchess Co., N. Y., 5 
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Pkk of (three) Yearling Ewes. 
First prize, George TngersoU, Charleston, N. Y., 815 

Pens of (three) Ewe Lambs. 

First prize, Frank D. Ward, Le Roy, N. Y.; 

bred by J. W. Wadsworth, Geneseo, N. Y., 10 

Second, George Ingersoil, Charleston, N. Y. . . • 5 

Your Committee found the three Cost wold Rams, 
exhibited by Messrs. Ward and Thome, so uniform 
in quality, that it was difficult to discriminate or 
make a preference. Three finer sheep were never 
shown at any fiiir of this Society ; and we deem a 
special mention in our report due to the exhibitors. 

H. C. Grboort, UnadUla, N. Y. 
R. S. Charles, Bdviderej, N, V, 

No. 14. Middle Woolled Sheep. 
South Downs. 

Rams over Two Years Old. 

First prize, Frank B. Redfield, BaUvia, N. Y.. $15 

Second, D. B. Haight, Dover Plains, N. Y 10 

Third, D. B. Ilaight, Dover Plains, N. Y 5 

Yearling Rahs. 

First prize, John Lynch, West Brighton, N. Y., 15 
Second, Joseph Juliand, Bainbridge, N. Y 10 

Pens of (three) Ram Lambs. 

First prize, D. B. Haight, Dover Plains, N. Y., 10 
Second, John Lynch, West Brighton, N. Y. . . . 5 

Pens of (three) Ewes over Two Years. 

First prize, Joseph Juliand, Bainbridge, N. Y. . 15 

Second, D. B. Haight, Dover Plains, N. Y 10 

Third, John Lynch, West Brighton, N. Y 5 



Pens of (three) Yearling Ewes. 

First prize, D. B. Haight, Dover Plains, N. Y., 
Second, John Lynch, West Brighton, N. Y. . . . 
Third, Frank B. Redfield, Batavia, N. Y 

Pens of (three) Ewe Lambs. 

First prize, D. B. Haight, Dover Plains, N. Y. . 
Second^ John Lynch, West Brighton, N. Y. . . . 

Shropshire Downs. 

Rams Two Years Old. 

First prize, L. C. Fish, Otego, N. Y.; imported 
by George Miller. • 15 

Second, J. Carter Brown 2nd, East Greenwich, 
R. 1 10 



15 

10 

5 



10 
5 



Yearling Rams. 

First prize, L. C. Fish, Otego, N. Y. ; Billy, 
bred by exhibitor '. 



15 



Pens of (three) Ewes. 

First prize, L. C. Fish, Otego, N. Y.; bred by 
exhibitor 915 

Second, J. Carter Brown 2nd, East Greenwich, 
R.I 10 

H. Somervillr, New York City. 

J. McD. McIntyrb, Linlithgow, N.Y. 

No. 15. Merinos. 

A. — Bred for Fineness of Wool. 

Rams over Two Years Old. 

First prize, Carl Heyne, Red Hook, N. Y 15 

Second, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, N. Y., 10 
Third, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, N. Y., 5 

Yearling Rams. 

First prize, Carl Heyne, Red Hook, N. Y 15 

Second, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, N. Y., 10 
Third, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, N. Y., 5 

Pens OF (three) Rah Lambs. 

First prize, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, 
N. Y 15 

Second, Carl Heyne, Red Hook, N. Y 10 

Pens of (three) Ewes over Three Years Old. 

First prize, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, 
N. Y 15 

Second, Carl Heyne, Red Hook, N. Y 10 

Third, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, N. Y., 5 

Pens of (three) Ewes over Two Years Old. 

First prize, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, 
N. Y 15 

Second, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, N. Y., 10 

Third, Carl Heyne, Red Hook, N.Y 5 

Pens of (three) Yearling Ewes. 

First prize, Carl Heyne, Red Hook, N. Y 15 

Second, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, N. Y., 10 
Third, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, N. Y., 5 

Pens of (three) Ewe Lambs. 

First prize, Carl Heyne, Red Hook, N. Y 10 

Second, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, N. Y., 5 

B. — Bred for Weight of Fleece. 
Rams over Two Years Old. 

First prize, Lusk & Townsend, Batavia, N. Y. ; 
bred by J. E. Parker 15 

Second, Roggey & Harrison, Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y 10 

Third, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, N. Y., 5 

Yeirling Rams. 

First prize, B. Townsend, Pavilion Centre, N. Y., 15 
Second, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, N. Y., 10 
Third, Lusk & Townsend, Batavia, N. Y.. . . . . 5 
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Pens of (three) Ram Lambs. 

First prize, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, 910 
N. Y 

Second, S. B. Lusk, BatrTia, N. Y 5 

Pens op (three) Ewes over Torre Years Old. 

First prize, E. Townsend, Pavilion Centre, N. Y.; 
bred by exhibitor and E. S. S to well 15 

Second, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, N. Y., 10 

Third, S. B. Lusk, Batavia, N. Y.; bred by 
exhibitor 5 

Pens of (three) Ewes Two Years Old. 

First prize, S. B. Lusk, Batavia, N. Y.; bred 
by exhibitor 15 

Second, William Chamberlain, Red Hook, N. Y., 10 

Third, J. M. Bacheldor, Pownal, Vt. ; bred by 
exhibitor 5 

Pens of (three) Yearling Ewes. 

First prize, Wm. Chamberlain, Red Hook, 
N. Y 15 

Second, E. Townsend, Pavilion Centre, N. Y., 10 

Third, S. B. Lusk, BaUvia, N. Y.; bred by 
exhibitor ....•• 5 

Pens of (three) Ewe Lambs. 

First prize, Wm. Chamberlain, Red Hook, 
N. Y 10 

Second, S. B. Lusk, Batavia, N. Y 5 

C. — Bred For Length of Staple (to Produce 

Delaine Wool). 

Rams Over Two Years Old. 

First prize, Luak & Townsend, Batavia, N. Y.; 

bred by J. E. Parker 015 

Yearling Rams. 

First prize, Zerah Rider, Cambridge, N. Y. . . . 15 
Second, E. Townsend, Pavilion Centre, N. Y. . . 10 
Third, S. B. Lusk, Batavia, N. Y 5 

Pens of (three) Ram Lambs. 

First prize, S. B. Lusk, Batavia, N. Y 10 

Second, Zerah Rider, Cambridi^, N. Y 5 

Pens of (three) Ewes Over Three Years 

Old. 

First prize, E. Townsend, Pavilion Centre, N. Y., 815 

Second, Zerah Rider, Cambridge, N. Y 10 

Third, Lusk and Townsend, Batavia, N. Y.; 
bred by exhibitors 5 

Pens of (three) Ewes Two Years Old. 
First prize, Lusk &> Townsend, Batavia, N. Y., 15 
Second, Zerah Rider, Cambridge, N. Y 10 

Pens of (three) Yearling Ewes. 

First prize, S. B. Lusk, Batavia, N. Y 15 

Second, Zerah Rider, Cambridge, N. Y 10 



Pens of (three) Ewe Lambs. 

First prize, S. B. Lusk, BaUvia, N. Y 910 

Second, Zerah Rider, Cambridge, N. Y 5 

Area Campbell, Otrego, N, V, 
JB. Mackyes, Onondaga Co., A. Y. 

No. 16. SWINB. 

Large White Breed. 

Boars Two Years Old. 

First prize, Clark k Green, Belleville, N. Y. . . . 815 

Boars One Year Old. 

First prize, E. B. Hawks, Wells' Bridge, K. Y.; 
Cheshire 15 

Second, A. L. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 10 

Boar Six Months Old and Less Than One 

Year. 

First prize, A. L. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 815 

Second, Clark & Green, Belleville, N. Y 10 

Breeding Sows Two Years Old. 

First prize, J. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 15 

Second, Peter Van Wie, Cedar Hill, N. Y.; im- 
proved Cheshire 10 

Sows One Year Old. 
First prize, A. L. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 15 

Sow Pigs Over Six Months Old. 
First prize, A. L. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 15 

Pens of (five) Pigs Under Six Months Old 

First page, Clark k Green, Belleville, N. Y. ... 815 
Second, A. L. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 10 

Small White Breed. 

Boars Two Years Old. 

First prize, W. B. Dinsmore, Staatsburgh, N.Y., 15 
Second, Frank D. Curtis, Charlton, N. Y 10 

Boars One Year Old. 

First prize, T. L. ITarison, Morley, N. Y.; Suf- 
folk, bred by D. Magone, Jr 15 

Second, W. B. Dinsmore, Staatsburgh, N. Y., 10 

Boars Six Months Old and Less Than Onb 

Year. 

First prize, Frank D. Curtis, Charlton, N. Y., 815 

Second, L. D. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 10 

Breeding Sows Two Years Old. 

First prize, T. L. Harison, Morley, N. Y.; Suf- 
folk, bred by exhibitor 15 

Second, W. B. Dinsmore, Staatsburgh, N. Y., 10 

Sows Onb Year Old. 

First prize, T. L. Harison, Morley, N. Y.; Suf- 
folk, bred by exhibitor 15 

Second, W. B. Dinsmore, Staatsburgh, N. Y., 10 
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Sow Pias Six Montds Old. 

First prize. A. L. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 815 

Second, J Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 10 

Pbks of (pivb) Pigs Ukdbr Six Months Old. 

First prize, T. L. Hanson, Morlcy, N. Y.; Suf- 
folk «15 

Second, Frank D. Curtis, Charlton, NY 10 

JosBPn Harris, Rochtiiery N. Y, 
Joseph Swbbt, UhadiUa, N, Y, 

Small Black Breed. 

Boars One Year Old. 

First prize, D. B. Ilaight, Dover Plains, N. Y. ; 
Lord Lyons 4th, by Lord Lyons 2nd, dam 
Sal Sliderskew 815 

Sows One Year Old. 

First prize, D. B. Haight, Dover Plains, N. Y. ; 
Sal Siiderskew 2nd 15 

Sow Pigs over Six Months Old. 
First prize, D. B. Haight, Dover Plams, N. Y. 15 

Bbrkshires. 

Boars Two Years Old. 

First prize, D. B. Haight, Dover Plains, N. Y.; 
Gloucester (imp.) 15 

Second, Frank D. Curtis, Charlton, N. Y 10 



Boars One Year Old. 

First prize, Edwin Thome, Thomdale, N. Y. ; 
bred by exhibitor 

Seeond, R. D. Foley, Bowmanville, Canada. . . 



15 
10 



5 



Boars Six Months Old and Less than One 

Year. 

First prize, R. D. Foley, Bowmanville, Canada 15 
Second, H. & R. Beith, Darlington, Canada. • . 10 

Breeding Sows Two Years Old. 

First prize/ R. D. Foley, Bowmanville, Canada 15 
Second, B. F. Denison, Geneseo, N. Y 10 

Sows One Year Old. 
First prize, Joseph Juliand, Bainbridge, N. Y. 15 

Sow Pigs oyer Six Months. 

First prize, D. B. Haight, Dover Plains, N. Y. ; 
Cleopatra 2nd, by King Wiliiam,dam Cleo- 
patra 15 

Second, H. & R. Beith, Darlington, Canada. • . 10 

Pens of (five) Pigs under Six Months. 

First prize, R. D. Foley, Bowmansville, Canada 15 

Second, B. F. Denison, Geneseo, N. Y 10 

J. Ash worth, Ottawa, Canada, 
Benjamin Sumner, fVoodstock, Conn, 



No. 17. Poultry. 

Asiatic. 

Trios Light Brahamas. 

First prize, W. A. Fuller, Glen, N. Y 85 

Second, J. R. Stuyvesant, Poughkeepsic, N, Y. 3 

Trios Dark BrahaaTas. 

First prize, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y 5 

Second, W, A. Fuller, Glen, N. Y 3 

Trios Buff, Lemon or Cinnamon Cochins. 

First prize, A. B. Humphrey, Weavertown, 

N. Y 5 

Second, Joseph Juliand, Bainbridge, N. Y 3 

Trios Partridge or Grouse Cochins. 

First prize, J. R. Stuyvesant, Poughkeepsic, 
N. Y 

Second, W. A. Fuller, Glen, N. Y 3 

Trios White Cochins. 
First prize, E. G. Studley, Claverack, N. Y... 5 

Trios Black Cochins. 
Second prize, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y. . . . 3 

Dorkings. 

Trios Coloured Dorkings. 

First prize, Joseph Juliand, Bainbridge, N. Y.. 5 
Second, Joseph Juliand, Bainbridge, N. Y. . . . 3 

Trios Silver Gray Dorkings. 

First prize, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. Y 5 

Second, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y 3 

Trios White Dorkings. 

First prize, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y 5 

Second, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y 3 

Trios Dominiqubs. 

First prize, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. Y 5 

Second, O. Howland, Auburn, N. Y 3 

Hamburghs. 

Trios Spangled Golden Hamburghs. 

First prize, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. Y 5 

Second, W. A. Fuller, Glen, N. Y 3 

Trios Spangled Silver Hamburghs. 

First prize, George H. Charles, Jr., Albany, 
N. Y 5 

Second, George H. Charles, Jr., Albany, N. Y. 3 

Trios Pencilled Golden Hamburghs. 

First prize, William E. Kemp, Normanskill, 
N. Y 5 

Trios Pencilled Silver Hamburghs. 
Second prize, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y. . • 3 
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Spanish. 

Trios Black Spanish. 

First prize, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y 05 

Second, Do we}' Brimmer, Albany, N. Y 3 

Trios White Lkghorns (Yellow Legs, Single 

^COMBS). 

First prize, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. Y 5 

Second, W. A. Fuller, Glen, N.Y 3 

Trios Pltmodth Rocks. 

First prize, Silas W. Studley, Catskill SUtion, 
N.Y 5 

Second, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. Y 3 

French. 

Trios Crevb-Cceurs. 

First prize, W. A. Fuller, Glen, N, Y 5 

Trios Houdans. 

First Prize, W. A. Fuller, Glen, N.Y 5 

Second, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N.Y 3 

Polish. 

Trios White Polish. 

First Prize, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. Y 5 

Trios other Polish. 

First prize, 0. Howland, Auburn, N.Y 5 

Second, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y 3 

Games. 

Pairs Black Breasted Red Games. 

First prize, E. A . Wendell, Albany, N. Y 5 

Second, W. A. Fuller, Glen, N. Y 3 

Pairs Brown Breasted Red Games. 

First prize, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y 5 

Pairs Dcckwing Games. 

First prize, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y 5 

Pairs Irish Gray or Shawl Neck Game.s. 

First prize, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y. . . . 5 

Pairs other Approved Well-bred Gaiies. 

First prize, Dean Sage, Albany, N. Y 5 

Second, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y 3 

Bantams. 

Pairs Red Game Bantams. 

First prize, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y 6 

Second, Silas W. Studley, Catskill SUtion, N. Y., 3 

Pairs Pile Game Bantams. 

Second prize, Silas W. Studley, Catskill Station, 
N. Y 3 

Pairs Duckwino Game Bantams. 

First prize, Silas W. Studley, Catskill Station, 
N. Y 5 



Trios Silter-laced Sebright Bantams. 

First prize, Silas W. Studley, Catskill SUtion, 
N. Y $h 

Trios Gold-laced Sebright Bantams. 

First prize, E. A. WendeU, Albany, N. Y 5 

Second, Geo. H. Charles Jr., Albany, N. Y. . . . 3 

Trios Black Bantams. 
First prize, F. D. Curtis, Charlton, N. Y 5 

Second, Silas W. Studley, Catskill Station, 
N. Y 3 

Trios Other Bantams. 
First prize, E. C. Osbom, Albany, N. Y 5 

Turkeys, etc. 

Pairs Wild Turkeys. 
First prize, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N.Y 5 

Pairs Bronze Turkeys. 
First prize, Joseph Juliand, Bainbridge, N. Y.. 5 

Pairs White Turkeys. 

First prize, F. D. Curtis, Charlton, N. Y 5 

Second, F. D. Curtis, Charlton, N. Y 3 

Pairs Buff Turkeys. 
Second prize, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. Y. 3 

Pairs Black Turkeys. 
First prize, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. Y 5 

Pairs Pearl Guinea Fowls. 
First prize, Peter Van Wie, Cedar Hill, N. Y. . 5 
Second, Joseph Juliand, Bainbridge, N. Y 3 

Pairs White Guinea Fowls. 
First prize, Peter Van Wie, Cedar Hill, N. Y.. 5 

Pairs Pea Fowls. 

First prize, Joseph Juliand, Bainbridge, N. Y., 5 
Second, Joseph Juliand, Bainbridge, N. Y 3 

Geese. 

Pairs Bremen Geese. 

First prize, F. Wood Gray, Quebec, Canada. .. 5 
Second, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. Y 3 

Pairs White China Geese. 
Second prize, Peter Van Wie, Cedar Hill, N. Y., 3 

Pairs Brown China Geese. 
First Prize, B. C. Trumbell, Elroira, N. Y.... 5 

Pairs Wild Geese. 
First prize, F. Mather, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. .. 5 

Ducks. 
Pairs Rouen Ducks. 

First prize, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. Y 5 

Second, W. A. Fuller, Glen, N. Y 3 
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Pairs Aylesburt Ducks. 

First prize, C. II. Malleson, Hudson, N. Y. • 
Second, F. D. Curtis, Charlton, N. Y 



85 
3 



Pairs Cayctoa Ducks. 

First prize, 0. Howland, Auburn, N. Y, 
Second, 0. Rowland, Auburn, N. Y.... 



Pairs Top-Knot Ducks. 

Rrst prize, Frank Waterman, Albanj, N. Y. . . 
Second, Peter Van Wie, Cedar HiU, N. Y 

Pairs Muscovt Ducks. 
First prize, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y 

Pairs Mongrel Ducks. 
Second prize, £. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y. . . . 

Pigeons.. 
Pairs Pouter Pigeons. 
First prize, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y 

Pairs Carrier Pigeons. 

First prize, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y 

Second, Daniel Porter, Albany, N. Y 

Pairs Tumblers. 
First prize, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y 

Pairs Barbs. 
First prize, £. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y 

Pairs Turbits (solid colour). 
First prize, £. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y 

Pairs Turbits (winged). 
Second prize, £. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y. . . • 

Pairs Fantails. 
First prize, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y 

Pairs Jacobins. 
First prize, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y 

Pairs Dragoons. 

First prize, Daniel Porter, Albany, N. Y 

Second, E. A . Wendell, Albany, N. Y 

Pairs Antwerps. 

First prize, Daniel Porter, Albany, N. Y 

Second, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y 

Collections op Pouters. 
First prize, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y 

Collections of Carriers. 
First prize, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y 

CoLBCTioNS OP Tumblers. 
first prize, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y 



Collections Fancy Pigeons. 
First prize, £. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y 95 

Collections op Tot Pigeons. 

First prize, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y 6 

6 

3 I Pair Ring Doves. 

Extra award, Fred Mather, Honcoye Falls, N.Y., 5 



5 
3 



3 
2 



3 
2 

3 
2 



Common Rabbits. 

Bucks. 

First prize.. Thos. Kirkpatrick, Albany, N. Y.. 2 
Second, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y 1 

Does. 

First prize, Thos. Kirkpatrick, Albany, N. Y., 2 
Second, E. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y 1 

Fisii. 

Exhibition Brook Trout. 
First prize, Fred Mather, Uoneoye Falls, N. Y., 10 

Exhibition Black Bass. 
First prize, Fred Mather, Honeoye Falls, N. Y., 10 

Exhibition Gold Fish. 

First prize, Fred Mather, Honeoye Falls, N. Y., 3 
Second, £. A. Wendell, Albany, N. Y 2 

Fresh Water Aquarium. 

First prize, Fred Mather, Honeoye Falls, N. Y., 3 

F. G. Went WORTH, New York, 

G. S. Miller, Peterboro' H. Y. 

Class IV.— IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 

No. 18. — ^Implements and Machines, First List. 

Stationary Steam Engines. 

John £» Sweet, Ithaca, N. Y. ; twenty-horse 
power engine, new design, 3,000 lbs., 
81,000 Bronze Medal. 

Townsend & Jackson, Albany, N. Y. ; 14 inch 
bore, 24 inch stroke, 12,500 lbs., 02,500. . 

Bronze Medal. 

Portable Steam Engines. 

Shapely k Wells, Bingham ton, N. Y. ; portable 
engine, eight-horse power, 3,000 lbs., $650, 

Bronze Medal. 

D. P. Davis, 46 Cortlandt street. New York city, 
by H. L. Emery k Sons, aeents, Albany, 
N. Y. ; patent farm portable oscillating 

steam engine, 1,500 lbs., $750 

Certificate of Merit. 

A. Kipp, Jr. k Co , Sing Sing, N. Y. ; Kipp 
engine to attach to boiler, two and half- 
horse power, 2 by 2 feet, ^200 

Certificate of Merit. 
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Steam Fieb Fngines, First Class. 

Clapp & Jones Manufacturing Co., Hudson, 
N. Y. ; No. 2, steam fire engine; diameter 
of steam cylinder 1 1 inches ; of water cylin- 
der G inches; stroke of steam piston 8 
inches; of water piston 8 inches. Boiler, 
diameter 38 inches ; height 53 inches ; fire- 
grate area 3.14-100 sq. ft. ; tubes 215, Ik 
inches, 38, 2 nches ; least distance between, 
7-lG inch ; material of tubes, iron ; heating 
surface 200 sq. ft. ; weight 5,500 lbs., price 
$5,000 Bronze Medal. 

Stram Fibb Exgines, Second Class. 

Clapp & Jones Manufacturing Co., Hudson, 
N. Y. ; No. 4, steam fire engine ; diameter of 
steaii cylinder 8 inches ; of water cylinder 
4i inches ; stroke, steam piston 8 inches; 
water piston 8 inches. Boiler, diameter 32 
inches ; height 52 inches ; fire-grate area 
2.13-100 sq. ft.; tubes 157, U inches, 24, 
2 inches, iron ; least distance between, 1 
inch ; heating surface 140 sq. ft,; weight 
3,700 lbs., price ((4,000 Bronze Medal. 

Extra Awards. 

Ploughs. 

Ames Plow Co., Boston, Mass.; for Hake's 
swivel ploughs Certificate of Morit. 

Ames Plow Co., Boston, Mass.; Hapgood's 
eccentric swivel plough. . . .Certificate of Merit. 

J. M. Childs & Co., Utica, N. Y. ; for valuable 
improvements Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Oneonta Manufacturing Co., Oneonta, N. Y. ; 

Hodge's patent reversible ploughs 

Certificate of Merit. 

Starbuck Brothers, Troy, N. Y. ; general display 
of ploughs Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Harrows. 

Albert Kane, Newport, N. Y. ; portable har- 
row Certificate of Merit. 

Horse Hoes, Cultivators, Etc., for Root and 

Grain Crops. 

Wheeler & Melick Co., Albany, N. Y. ; two- 
horse cultivator Certificate of Merit. 

Potato Planters. 

J. L. True, Benton, Me. ; potato planter 

Certificate of Merit. 

Hat Tedders. 

C. R. Frink, Norwich, N. Y. ; Chenango hay 
tedder Certificate of Merit. 

Hat Loading Machine. 

American Hay Loading Machine Co., Troy, N. 
Y. ; American hay loader, Douglas' patent, 
width of ordinary waggon, and attachable 
thereto Certificate of Merit. 

Potato Diggers. 

L. Augu.stus Aspinwall, Albany, N. Y. ; potato 
digger Certificate of Merit 



Miscellaneous. 

Ames Plow Co., Boston, Mass.; for display of 

agricultural implements • . 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Remington Agricultural Co., Ilion, N. Y.; 
Walker & Mairs, agents, Schenectady, N. Y., 

display of implements 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Wheeler & Melick Co., Albany, N. Y. ; for gen- 
eral display of machines 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Starbuck Brothers, Troy, N. Y.; ring feed 

water heater Certificate of Merit. 

Starbuck Brothers, Troy, N. Y. ; high and low 

water indicator Certificate of Merit. 

Starbuck Brothers, Troy, N. Y. ; lock safety 

valves. .^ Certificate of Highest Slerit. 

No. 19. — Implements and Machines, Second 

List. 

Fanning Mills. 

Amos Bryan, Pine Plains, N. Y. ; fanning mill 
for chaffing and screening grain and seed . . 

Bronze Medal. 

Corn Husking Machines. 

Isaac Hallenbeck, Schenectady, N. Y. ; W. D. 

Jones' patent • Bronze Medal. 

Feed or Chaff Cutters, Hand and Power. 

Rochester Agricultural Works, Rochester, N. 

Y. ; *' Empire " power machine. .Bronze Medal. 

Corn Shrllers, Hand and Power. 

Dodge & Stevenson Manu&cturing Co., Auburn, 
N. Y Bronze Medal 

Ames Plow Co., Boston, Mass. ; prairie com 
sheller, with balance wheel. Certificate of Merit. 

CLOyER HULLERS AND CLEANERS. 

H. L. Emery & Sons, Albany, N. Y.; clover 
seed grater and cleaner Bronze Medal. 

Cider Mills. 

Cleveland Agricultural Works, Cleveland, 0. ; 
American cider mill Bronze Medal. 

Boomer & Boschert, Syracuse, N. Y 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Pumps for Farm Use. 

L. W. Olds, Erie, Penn.; Van Santvoord and 

Anable, agents, Albany, N. Y. ..Bronze Medal. 

T. W. Shaw, West Troy, N. Y. Certificate of Merit. 

Washing Machines. 

Brinkerhoff Manufacturing Co., Auburn, N. Yr; 
S. D. Cole, agent. West Troy, N. Y.; the 
Continental Bronze Medal. 

W. H. Jones & Co., Mabbettsville, N. Y. ; Hub- 
bell's automatic steam washer 

Certificate of Merit. 

Clothes Wringers. 

Empire Clothes Wringer Co., Auburn, N. Y. ; 

Brinkerhoff*'s patent clothes wringer 

Bronze Medal. 
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Macqin'bs for Shabpbnino Mowing andRkapikg 

Machink Knitbs. 

William TI. Field, Port Chester, N. Y. ; Curtis' 
pateot Bronze Medal. 

Apparatus for Steaming Food for Stock. 

P. P. Mast & Co., Springfield, 0. ; Anderson's 
agricultural steamer Bronze Medal. 

Extra Awards. 

Hat jlsd other Presses. 

P. K. Dcderick & Co., Albany, N. Y. ; patent 
perpetual baling press Bronze Medal. 

P. K. Dederick k Co., Albany, N. Y. ; general 
display of machines. Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Dodge Excelsior Press Co., Coboes» N. Y. ; 

Dodge excelsior hay and cotton press 

Certificate of Highest Merit 

Cotton Gins. 

H. L. Emery & Sons, Albany, N. Y. ; cotton 

gin, condenser and automatic feeder 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

H. V. Scattergood, Albany, N. Y.; American 

needle condenser cotton gin 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

MtSGELLANBOUS. 

Bradley Manufacturing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. ; 

Bradley cushioned hammer 

Certificate of Highe.st Merit. 

Capron Water Wheel Manufacturing Co., Hud- 
son, N. Y.; general display of turbine 
water wheels Certificate of Merit. 

Edward Carter, Troy, N. Y. ; clothes dryer. . . 

Certificate of Merit. 

P. K. Dederick k Co., Albany, N. Y.; improved 

horse hoisting machine 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

P. K. Dederick & Co., Albany, N. Y.; iron-box 
wheelbarrow, iron dock block, hook block, 
self-dumping iron coal tubs, dumping coal 
hand-cart. Certificate of Merit. 

Eldridge and Knower, Albany, N. Y.; American 

stoTO plate dressing machine 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Henry H. Hunt. Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; Hunt's 

improved endless coain hod elevator 

Certificate of Merit, 

Kinyon- Brothers, Raritan, N. J.; power meat 
chopper Certificate of Merit, 

P. P. Mast & Co., Springfield, ; Whitman & 
Burrell, agents, Little Falls, N. Y.; Ander- 
son's patent lard or fat rendcrer and boiler. 

Certificate of Merit. 

Ira B. Sampson & Co., Albany, N. Y.; cork cut- 
ting machine Certificate of Merit. 

John E. Sweet, Ithaca, N. Y.; machinist's tools 

for testing angles and surfaces 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

3 



No. 20. — Wood Working Machinery. 

Planing and Matching Machines. 

Frank & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 24-inch pony 
planer Bronze Medal. 

Surface Planing Machines. 
Daniel Doncaster, Albany, N. Y Bronze &}edal. 

Moulding Machines. 

Davis & Gledhill, Albany, N. Y Bronze Medal. 

Daniel Doncaster, Albany, N. Y 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Blind Slat Planers. 

Daniel Doncaster, Albany N. Y Bronze Medal. 

Resawing Machines. 

Davis & Gledhill, Albany, N. Y Bronze Medal. 

Daris & Gledhill, Albany, N. Y 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Steam Scroll Sawing Machines. 

Jerome S. Moseley, Syracu'^e, N. Y.; Eureka 
patent scroll sawing machine. . . .Bronze Medal. 

Miscellaneous. 

Edward Carter, Troy, N. Y.; boring machine.. 

Bronze Medal. 

A. B. Corby, Bingham ton, N. Y.; machine for 
pointing fence pickets, fiat or square, new 
patent Certificate of Merit. 

Davis &, Gledhill, Albany, N. Y.; blind stile bor- 
ing machine (self-feeding) 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Daniel Doncaster, Albany N. Y.; swing cross 
cut saw Certificate of Merit. 

Lane Manufacturing Co., Montpelier, Y t.; Lane's 

patent double circular board machine 

Bronze Medal. 

Monroe & Harrington, Boston, Mass.; patent 
machine for cutting bungs and taps of all 
sizes, straight or taper Bronze Medal. 

Alexander Rickets, Schoharie, C. H., N. Y.; 
patent hub lathe Bronze Medal. 

William Scott, Bingham ton, N. Y.; hub borer.. 

Bronze Medal. 

Taylor Brothers & Co., Fulton, N. Y.; specimens 
of knives for planing machines, paper en- 
gines, rag rutters, trimming staves, tobacco, 
etc Certificate of Highest Merit. 

D. M. Greenb, TVoy, N, F., 

Ckairman. 

No. 21. — Dairt Implements. 

Butter Workers. 

A. J. Dibble, Franklin, N. Y.; butter worker, 

salt grinder and salt gauge combined 

Certificate of Highest Merit 

Milk Pans. 

First prize, Orange County Milk Pan Co., Frank- 
lin, N. Y.; patent milk pans for setting 
milk and raising cream; one pan holds a 
milking, four pans and vats in a set 9^ 
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Second, 8. Powers, Smyrna, N. Y.; by H. Blake, 
Panama, N. Y J2 

Butter Tubs akd Firkins. 
First prize, Milo Harris, Jamestown, N. Y. . • . 5 

Pails and Firkins for Transporting Buttsr 

IN Hot Weathrk. 

First prize, Milo Harris, Jamestown, N. Y 85 

Extra Awards. 

James Paddock, Potsdam Junction, N. Y.; 
Cowles' patent milk cooler. .Certificate of Merit. 

Willard & Hammond, Randolph, N. Y.; Wil- 
iard & Sawtell's patent milk vat, cooler and 
cream raiser Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Milo Harris, Jamestown, N. Y.; return oyster 
pail Certificate of Highest Merit. 

0. S. Bliss, Georgia, Ft, 
T. D. Curtis, UUca, N. V. 

No. 22. — Tools and Hand Implrments for the 

Farm and Garden. 

Grain Cradles. 

First prize, R. Morgan, Fayetteville, N. Y.; M. 
£. Viele, agent 95 

Second, E. Paddock, Cairo, N. Y.; M. E. Viele, 
agent, 3 

Hand Rakes, Wooden. 

First prize, J. G. Garfield, Tyringham, Mass.; 
M. £. Viele, agent 5 

Garden Bakes. 

First prize. Auburn Manufacturing Co., Auburn, 
N. Y ; Van Santford k Anable, agents. . . . 5 

Second, Tuttle Manufacturing Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn.; M. £. Viele, agent 3 

Hat Forks. 

First prize, Batcheldor & Sons, Wallingford, Vt.; 

M. E. Viele, agent • 5 

Second, Auburn Manufacturing Co., Auburn, N. 

Y.; Van Santvoord & Anable, agents 3 

Manure Forks. 

First Prize, Auburn Manufacturing Co.; Auburn, 
N. Y.; Van SantToord & Anable, agents. . • 5 

Second, Tuttle Manufacturing Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn.; M. £. Viele, agent 3 

Spading Forks. 

First prize. Auburn Manufacturing Co., Auburn, 
if. Y.; Van Santvoord & Anable, agents. . . 5 

Second, Tuttle Manufacturing Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn.; M. £. Viele, agent 3 

Grass Sotthes. 

First prize, Auburn Manufacturing Co., Auburn, 
N. Y.; Van Santvoord & Anable, agents... 5 

Second, Eaele Manufacturing Co., Riverton, 
Conn,; M. E. Viele, agent 3 



Grain Scythes. 

First prize,' Auburn Manufacturing Co., Auburn, 
N. Y.; Van Santvoord & Anable, agents. . $5 

Scythe Snaths. 

First prize. Frost, Derby & Co., Bellows Falls, 

Vt.; M. E. Viele, agent 5 

Second, Lamson Goodnow Manufacturing Co., 
Sherbnm Falln, Mass.; Van Santvoord & 
Anable, agents 3 

Hoes. 

Firse prize. Auburn Manufacturing Co,, Auburn 

N. Y.; Van Santvoord & Anable, agents. . . 5 

Second, Tuttle Manufacturing Co., Naugatuck, 

Conn.; M. £. Viele, agent 3 

Potato Forks. 

First prize, Auburn Manufacturing Co., Auburn, 

N. Y.; Van Santvoord & Anable, agents.. 5 

Potato Hooks. 

First prize, Tuttle Manu&cturing Co., Naugatuck 

Conn.; M. E. Viele, agent 5 

Second, Auburn Manufacturing Co., Auburn, 

N. Y.; Van Santvoord & Anable, agents.. Z 

AXES. 

First prize. Nobles Manufacturing Co., Elmira, 
N. Y.; Van Santvoord ik Anable, agents. . . 5 

Second, Weed, Becker h Co., Cohoes, N. Y.; M. 
£. Viele, agent 3 

Exhibition of Edob Tools.^ 

First prize. Weed, Becker & Co., Cohoes, N. Y.; 

M. £. Viele, agent 5 

Second, Edward Carter, Troy, N. Y 3 

Exhibition of Saws. 

First prize, Pruyn & Lansing, Albany, N. Y. . . 5 
Second, Edward Carter, Troy, N. Y 3 

Exhibition of Files. 

First prize, Sheffield File Works, Albany, N. Y. 

Bronze Medal. 

Exhibition of Farm and Garden Tools and 

Implements. 

First prize. Van Santvoord & Anable, Albany, 
NY 010 

Assortment of Carpenter's and Mechanics' 
Tools for a Farmer (in Chest) Qualitt, Com- 
pleteness AND Price Considered. 

First prize, George Parr, Buffalo, N. Y.; Van 
Santvoord & Anable, agents 10 

Wired Brooms. 

First prize, Society of Shakers, Niskayuna, 

N. Y.; Van Santvoord k Anable, agents. . 3 

Twine Tied Brooms. 

First prize, Society of Shakers, Niskayuna, N.Y.; 
Van Santvoord & Anable, agents 3 
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Corn Baskets. 

First prize, Williams Manufiicturing Co., North- 
ampton, Mass.; Van Santvoord & Anable, 
agents 93 

Draining Tilbs. 
First prize, Wm. M. Bender, Albany, N. Y. • . • 5 

Extra Awards. 
Fences, Gates, Etc. 

C. T. Bash, Binghamton, N. Y.; two panels and 
gate for patent iron fence. .. Certificate of Merit. 

Joseph E. Stonge, Newton Brook, Canada; 
Stongc*8 excelsior farm entrance gate, to be 
opened from the carriage or loaded waggon . . 

Certificate of Merit. 

Oscar Wilson, Middleburgh, N. Y.; patent 
wrought iron fence Certificate of Merit. 

John Gibson, Jr., Albany, N. Y.; expanding tree 
boxes Certificate of Merit. 

Greenfield Tool Co., Greenfield, Conn.; M. E. 
Viele, agent, assortment of carpenters' 
planes Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Miller's Falls Manutactnring Co., Miller's Falls 
N. Y.; M. E. Viele, agent ; Langdon's ad- 
justable mitre box. Barber's patent braces. . 

Certificate of Merit. 

Stanley Rule and Level Co., New Boston, Conn.; 
M. £. Viele, agent ; Bailey's wood planes, 
Bailey's iron planes Certificate of Merit. 

Barlow & Walker, Sing Sing, N. Y.; Empire and 
Monitor lawn mowers Certificate of Merit. 

W. W. Brjran, Mechanlcsrille, N. Y.; patent 
wood tmed grain forks Certificate of Merit. 

No. 23. — Wagoons, Carriages, Saddlbrt and 
Articles of Wheelwrights' and Blacksmiths* 
Work. 

Coaches. 

First prize, James Goold & Co., Albany, N. Y.; 

for family use 810 

Second, Shaible & Butler, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
high door shutter barouche 5 

RocKAWAT, Brett or Chariotee. 

First prize, Chamberlin, Son & Co., Troy, 
N. Y.; chariotee Silver Medal. 

Second, James Goold & Co., Albany, N. Y. . . • $5 

Road Waggons or Ph^stons. 

First prize, Chamberlin, Son & Co., Troy, N. 
Y.; top buggy Silver Medal. 

Second, James Kingsbury, Albany, N. Y 05 

Shaible & Butler, Schenectady, N. Y., cabriolette 
or Victoria phston . . Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Shaw k Rose, Albany, N. Y.; lady's top phae- 
ton Bronze Medal. 

Open Buggts. 

First prize, Chamberlin, Son & Co., Troy, N. 
Y Silver Medal 



Business Waggons. 

First prize, Fitzgerald & Kinne, Cortland, N. Y.; 
family and business waggon, with jacks and 
single leaf springs 810 

Second, Fitzgerald k Rinne, Cortland, N. Y.; 
family and business waggon, with ordinary 
wheels 5 

Double Sleighs. 

First prize, James Goold & Co., Albany, N. Y.; 
landau sleigh 10 

Second, Lown & Horton, Troy, N. Y.; barouche 
landau sleigh 5 

Single Sleighs. 

Fu^t prize, James Goold & Co., Albany, N. Y.. 10 
Second, Shaw & Rose, Albany, N. Y. ; light 
Portland 5 



Assortments op Waggon Wood Work. 
First prize, Haxtun k Griffin, Fort Edward, 



T. 



10 



Second, Shaw k Rose, Albany, N. Y. 
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Carriage Harness. 

First prize, L. J. Lloyd, Albany, N. Y 6 

Second, L. J, Lloyd, Aibany, N. Y 3 

Single Harness. 

First prize, L. J. Lloyd, Albany, N.Y 5 

Extra Awards. 

Fitzgerald & Kinne, Cortland, N. Y.; general dis- 
play of waggon and wheel work . • Bronze Medal. 

Shaw k Rose, Albany, N. Y. ; general display 
of carriage work Bronze Medal. 

A. Benedict, Albany, N. Y. ; Benedict's patent 
neck yoke and pole tip. . . .Certificate of Merit. 

Francis E. Bough ton, Nassau, N. Y. ; platform 
spring wafTgon Certificate of Merit. 

E. Qaswell, Lyons, N. Y.; Caswell's excelsior 
box setter, sets the boxes in waggon hubs 
perfectly true Certificate of Merit. 

J. M. Jones k Co., West Troy, N. Y.; one- 
horse car, patent Certificate of MeritI 

L. J. Lloyd, Albany, N. Y.; blankets, saddles, 
trunks, bags, etc. .Certificate of Highest Merit. 

S. N. Brown^ Dayton, 0. ; by Long k Silsby, 

Albany, N. Y. ; trade waggon 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Miller's Falls Manufacturing Co., Miller's Falls, 
N. Y.; M. E. Viele, agent, angular drill.. 

Certificate of Merit. 

A. F. Prentice k Co., Worcester, Mass. ; M. E. 

Viele, agent, bolt cutter. . .Certificate of Merit. 
Reed k Bourn, Granville, Conn.; M. E Viele, 

agent, combined iron shear, punch and 

upset ." Certificate of Merit. 

John Tamkins, Conklin Station, N. Y. ; market 

waggon, portable top Certificate of Merit. 

Torsion Spring Co , Erie, Penn. ; John Lee, 
Troy, N. Y., a^nt; waggon spring, seat 

spring, pole spring, torsion principle 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 
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E. J. Worcester, Worcester, Mass.; M. E. 

Vioie, agent, blacksmiths' drills 

Certificate of Merit. 

No. 24. — CASTiNas, Hollow Ware, Etc. 

Exhibition of Hollow Warr. 

John A. Goewey, Albany, N. Y Bronze Medal. 

H. R. Remsen, Albany, N. Y Bronze Medal 

Castings. 

Daniel Doncaster, Albany, N. Y.; assorted 
window caps and sills, door caps with pil- 
aster and other specimens of castings 

Bronze Medal 

• 

James McKinner, Albany, N. Y. ; samples of 

architectural iron work 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

PoRTABLB Forges. 

William P. Kellogg & Co., Troy, N. Y. ; fan blow- 
ing, portable, for smiths' and mechanics' 
uses, with or without top Bronze Medal. 

£]^TRA Awards. 

William G. Caw, Schenectady, N. Y. ; heater 
and cook store combination, can bo applied 
to all cook stoves. .Certificate of Highest Merit. 

John Gibson, Jr., Albany, N. Y.; stove legs.. 

Certificate of Merit. 

John Gibson, Jr., Albany, N. Y. ; stove pots, 

locking covers and side handles 

Certificate of Merit. 

Jagger Iron Co., Albany, N. Y. ; three grades 
of pig iron Bronze Medal 

Osbom & Martin, Albany, N. Y. ; samples of 

galvanized iron work *. 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Palmer, Newton & Co., Albany, N. Y. ; fire- 
brick and stove linings 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 
D. M. Greene, Tray, N, F., • 

Chairman, 

Class V.— FARM PRODUCE. 

No. 25. — Grains, Seeds, Hops— Grown in 1873. 

WniTE Winter Wheat. 
Second prize, Harvey & Ai Pine, Pittstown, 



N. Y, 
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Red Spring Wheat. 



Fu^t prize, Harvey & Ai Pine, Pittstown, N. Y. 10 

NoTB.— T^ dUpUty of wheat U insignifUatU, entirely 
unworthy the great State of New York, both in quantity 
and quality. 

Rtb. 

First prize, H. Schoonmaker, Cedar Hill, N. Y., 010 
Second, George L. Walker, Bethlehem, N. Y . . . 5 
Note,— Quality qfrye on exhibition good. 

White Oats. 

First prize, George Bender, New Scotland, N. 
Y. ; New Brunswick 10 



Black or Grat Oats. 

Second prize, H. Schoonmaker, Cedar Hill, N. 
Y.; Norway 95 

Note. — But three eamplee tf white oate and two of black 
or mixed exhibited, quality at a whole scarcely eommenda" 
ble. 

Two-rowed Spring Barlbt. 

First prize, A. L. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y f 10 

VoTu.— Quality exceedingly fine. 

Yellow Indian Corn. 
First prize, Harvey & Ai Pine, Pittstown, N. Y., 10 

Field Beans, Large. 

First prize, J. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 10 

Second, A. L. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 5 

Field Beans, Small. 

First prize, L. L. French, Richfield Springs, 
N.Y.; medium 10 

Field Peas, Large. 

First prize, L. L. French, Richfield Springs, 
N. Y. ; black-eyed marrowfat 10 

Second, A. L. Thomas, Cuba, N.Y 5 

Field Peas, Small. 

First prize, J. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y ......... • 10 

Note. — The quality qf beans and peas wae excellent. 



Buckwheat. 

First prize, G. W. Bender, New Scotland, N. Y.; 
Michigan grey 

Second, L. L. French, Richfield Springs, N. Y.. 



5 
3 



Twentt-fiye Seed Ears Yellow Corn, Eight- 
rowed. 

First prize, Henry Schoonmaker, Cedar Hill, 
N. Y J5 

Second, Harvey and Ai Pine, Pittstown, N. Y. • 3 

Twentt-fpte Seed Ears Yellow Corn, Twelve- 
rowed. 

First prize, Harvey and Ai Pine, Pittstown^ 
N. Y 5 

Second, John E. Robinson, Schenectady, N. Y . . 3 

Twbntt-five Ears Earlt Sweet Corn. 

First prize, G. W. Brower & Son, Schenectady, 

N. Y 6 

Second, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, N. Y. . . 3 

Twenty-five Years Late Swbrt Corn. 

First prize, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, N. Y. 5 
Second, G. W. Brower k Son, Schenectady, 



N.Y 



Bales of Hops. 

First prize, J. L. Fursman, Schodack Centre, 
N.Y 10 
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No. 26. — Vegetables. 

Ce:.brt. 

First prize, Ira Ilarris^ Loadonville, N. Y. . . . . 83 
Second, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, N. Y. . • 2 

Cauliflowers. 

First prize, Ira Harris, Loudonville, N. Y 3 

Second, G. W. Brower k Son, Schenectady, 



N. Y. 



Cabbages. 

First prize, Andrew Passenger, Schenectady, 
N. Y 3 

Lettuce. 

First prize, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
N. Y 3 

Turnips. 

First prize, Ira Uarris, Loudonville, N. Y 3 

Second, D. A. Clark, Bethlehem, N. Y.; Golden 



Tomatoes. 

First prize, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, 
N. Y as 

Second, G. W. Brower & Son, Schenectady, 
N. Y 2 



bail 



Mangolds and Beets. 

First prize, Harris Lewis, Frankfort, N. Y. . . . 3 
Second, M. E. Myers, Chariton, N. Y 2 

NoTB. — The display of mangolds and beets, very Jine, 
while those qf Harris Lewis are entitled to mare than a 
passing notice. 

Oranob Carrots. 

First prize G. W. Brower & Son, Schenectady, 
N. Y t3 

Second, Crosman Brothers^ Rochester, N. Y.. 2 

White Carrots. 

First prize, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, 
N.Y 3 

Second, G. W. Brower & Son, Schenectady, 
N. Y 2 

Parsnips. 

First prize, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, 
N.Y , 3 

Second, G. W. Brower & Son, Schenectady, 
N. Y 2 

Salsift. 

First prize, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
N. Y 3 

Second, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, N. Y... 2 

Kohl-Rabi. 

First prize, Ira Harris, Loudonrille, N. Y 3 

Second, Andrew Passenger, Schenectady, N.Y . • 2 

Onions. 

First prize, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, N.Y. 3 
Second, Ira Harris, Loudonville, N. Y 2 



Egg Plants. 

First prize, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, 
N.Y 

Second, G. W. Brower & Son, Schenectady, 
N. Y 

Garden Beans. 

First prize, Crosman Brothers, Schenectady, 
N. Y.... 

Second, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, N. Y. 

Peppers. 

First prize, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, 
N.Y 

Second, G. W. Brower & Son, Schenectady, 
N.Y 

Squashes. 

First prize, G. W. Brower & Son, Schenectady, 
N.Y 

Second, A. McElroy, Loudonville, N. Y.; mam- 
moth Chili 

Pumpkins. 

First prize, Harvey and Ai Pine, Pittstown, 
N.Y 

Second, G. W. Brower & Son, Schenectady, 
N.Y 

Potatoes, Earlt Varieties. 

First prize, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, 
N. Y 

Second, B. C. Trumbell, Elmira, N. Y 



2 
2 



3 
2 



3 
2 



3 
2 



3 
2 



10 
5 



Potatoes, Late Varieties. 

First prize, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, 
N.Y 10 

Second, B. C. Trumhell, Elmira, N. Y 5 

Potatoes, Stock Feeding Varieties. 

First prize, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, 

N.Y 10 

Second, B. C. Trumhell, Elmira, N. Y 5 

General Collections of Potatoes for all 

Purposes. 

First prize, B. C. Trumhell, Ehnira, N. Y.; 84 
varieties 820 

Second, Ira Harris, Loudonville, N.Y « • 10 

Collections of Vegetables 

First prize, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, 
N. Y 20 

Second, G. W. Brower k Son, Schenectady, 
N.Y 10 
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Extra Award, Sweet Potatoes. 

G. W. Brower & Son, Schenectady, N. Y 3 

Note. — Two entries by Harris Lewis are seedling pota- 
toes, one an early and the other a late variety, were exceed- 
ingly Jine, and give much promise as improved varieties. 

Ira Harris tnade a creditable display of roots, squashes, 
melons, etc, and not being entered for general collection 
are entitled to notice, 

Whil€ many articles were more than ordinartf, yet taken 
as an exhibition at the N. F. State Fair, the quantity and 
number of exhibitors were far too small. 

No. 27. — Flour, Etc. 

Starch prom Corn*. 
First prize, Mrs. A. Stone, Stanwix, N. Y.... 85 

Starch from Wheat. 
First prize, Mrs. A. Stone, Stanwix, N. Y.... 5 

HOMINT. 

First prize, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale, N. Y., 5 

Farina. 
First prize, Mrs. CM. Stone, Blossvale, N. Y., 5 

Oatmeal. 
First prize, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale, N. Y., 5 

Pearled Barlet. 

First prize, Mrs. C. M. Stone, Blossvale, N. Y., 5 

W A. Wabd, Elmira, N. V, 
W. D. Robertson, j^rgyU, y, F. 

No. 28.— Butter. 

Thirty Pounds June Butter. 

First prize, Zerah Rider, Cambridge, N. Y..., 20 

Second, Mrs. Jane O'Neil, New Lebanon, N. Y., 15 

Third, Edmund Rose, Delhi, N. Y 10 

Thibty Pounds of Butter Made at ant Time. 

First prize, Ira Harris, Loudonville, N. Y 020 

Second, Joseph Sweet, Unadilla, N. Y 15 

Third, B. G. Morss, Red Falls, N. Y 10 

Five Pounds op Butter in One Pound Rolls. 

First prize, William V. S. Beekroan, Saugerties, 

N. Y «10 

Second, £. F. Bowditch, Framingham, Mass... 5 

No. 29. — Cheese. 

American Cheeses — Factory or other, over 
One Year Old, not less than Forty Pounds 
Weight. 

First prize, John G. Cohoe, Clear Spring Fac- 
tory, Fredonia, N. Y J20 

Second, L. L. Wight, Whitesboro', N. jt 15 

Third, M. E. Myers, Charlton, N. Y 10 

American Cheeses — Factory or other, less 
THAN One Year Old. 

First prize, L. L. Wight, Whitesboro*, N. Y. .. 020 

Second, William Peck, Manheim, N. Y 15 

Third, John G. Cohoe, Fredonia, N. Y 10 



Five Cheeses. 

First prize, L. L. Wight, Whitesboro', N. Y . . . 20 

SeconJ, Old Fairfield Cheese Factory, Whitman 
& Burrell, agents. Little Falls, N. Y 15 

Third, John G. Cohoe, Fredonia, N. Y 10 

Three Factory-Made Cheeses. 

First prize, L. L. Wight, Whitesboro', N. Y . . . 15 

Second, H. BurrelPs Old Salisbury Cheese Fac- 
tory, Whitman & Burrell, agents. Little 
Falls, N.Y 10 

Third, Little Valley Cheese Factory, Little 
Valley, N.Y 5 

Three Cheeses made in a Private Dairy. 
First prize, William Peck, Manheim, N. Y. . . • 15 

Frvs Imitation English Cheeses. 
First prize, C. P. Root, Butternuts, N. Y 10 

Imitation op Stilton Cheese. 

Second pri^. Miss Minerva Pine, Pittstown, 
N.Y 5 

Three Prepared Rennets. 

Firstprize, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale, N. Y., 10 
Second, Harris Lewis, Frankfort, N. Y 5 

Extra Award. 

The American Dairy Salt Co., and Onondaga 
Coarse Salt Association, Syracuse, N. Y. ; 
Robert Greer, Albany, N i . ; a^nt, dis- 
play of salt Certificate of Highest Merit. 

T. D. Curtis, Utica, JV. F. 
0. S. Bliss, Georgia, Ft, 

No. 30. — Bread, Sugar, Etc. 

Special prizes offered hy James N, Plait, Esq. of 
New York city, for the best loafofhome-mnde wheaten 
bread, with full statement in writing, of the way of 
making and material used. 

First priz?, Mrs. C. M. Stone, Blossvale, N. Y., $25 
Second, Mrs. W. U. Graves, Blossvale, N. Y., 15 
Third, Edmund Rose, Delhi, N.Y 10 

NoTB. — Your Committee had much difficulty in award- 
ing these premiums. The large number 4tf eompetUors, 
and the excellent quality qf the bread made the task a 
difficult one, 

Wheaten Bread. 

First prize, Mrs. A. Stone, Stanwix, N. Y.... 95 
Second, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale, N. Y. . B 

Note — In this exhibition the competition was very sharp, 
and the quality excellent, 

Rtb Bread. 

First prize, M. E. Myers, Charlton, N. Y #5 

Second, Mrs. Henry Schermcrhom, Schenectady, 
N.Y 3 

Indian, or Rtb and Indian Bread. 

First prize, J. H. Loucks, Jerusalem, N. Y.. . . 5 
Second, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, N. Y., 3 
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Maplb Stbup. 

First prize, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Biossvale, N. Y.» 95 
Second, A. L. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 3 

Prksrrvbd Fbbsh Fruits. 

First prize, Mrs. Hamilton Hunt, Albany, N. Y., 5 

Second, Jennie Schoonmaker, Cedar Hill, N. Y., 3 

NoTB.— lfr». £7. WaddeU^ qf Columbus, MU$., exhibited 
epeeiwitiu iifpreeerred fresh cUran, quality excellent. 

PiCKLRS IN Vinegar. 

Second prize, Jennie Schoonmaker, Cedar Hill, 
N.Y J3 

Dried Apples. 

First prize. Miss Minerva Pine, Pittstown, N. Y., 5 
Second, Mrs. Jacob W. Lewis, Schodack Centre, 



N. Y 



Dried Whortleberries. 
First prize, Mrs. C. M. Stone, Blossvale, N. Y., 5 

Dried Raspberries. 

First prize, J. Thomas, Cuba, N. Y 5 

Second, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale, N. Y., 3 

Box Honey by One Colony this Season. 

First prize, Jacob H. Nellis, Canajoharie, N. Y. ; 
by Italian bees 20 

Second, J. £. Hethenngton, Cherry Valley, 
N.Y 10 

Extracted Honey by One Colony this Season. 
First prize, J. H. Hadsell, Breesport, N. Y. . . . $20 

Ten Pounds of Box Honey. 

First prize, Peter Miller, Fredonia, N.Y 5 

Second, M. H. Tennant, Stanwix, N. Y 3 

*Fitb Pounds Extracted, or Strained Honey. 

First prize, CO. Van Deusen, Sprout Brook 
N.Y 6 

Second, J. H. Nellis, Canajoharie, N. Y. ; from 
Italian bees 3 

NoTB.— 7^ Bee Feeder, exhibited by C, C. Van Deu- 
«cj», Sprout Brook, N, F., attracted much altentum. Its 
tin^Ueity speaks favourably for it, 

Wm. a. Ward, Elmira, N. F. 
W. D. Robertson, J^rgyle, N. Y. 

No. 3L — Domestic Wines, Etc. 

Isabella Wines. 

Christian Hauser, Rochester, N. Y. ; 1872. . . . 

Silver Medal. 

Catawba Wine, Still. 

Christian Hauser, Rochester, N. Y.; 1872.... 

Silver Medal. 

Catawba Wine, Sparkling. 

Christian Hauser, Rochester, N. Y. ; 1873. . . • 

Silver Medal. 



Other Wines of Native Grapes. 

Christian Hauser, Rochester, N. Y.; DeUware, 
1872 saver Medal. 

Cider of last Year in Bottle. 
First prize, Harvey & Ai Pine, Pittstown, N. Y., 95 

Cider Vinegar. 

First prize, Harris Lewis, Frankfort, N. Y. . . . 6 
Second, G. H. Brower k Son, Schenectady, N.Y., 3 

Extra Award. 

Jennie Schoonmaker, Cedar Hill, N. Y.; currant 

wine Certificate of Merit. 

Lewis F. Allen, Buffalo, N, V, 
John A. Kino, Great Neck, N, Y, 

No. 32. — Domestic Manufactures. 

Pairs Woollen Blankets. 

First prize, Harriet Brownell, Berne, N.Y 05 

All Wool Horse Blankets. 
Second prize, Mrs. C. M. Stone, Blossvale, N. Y 3 

Ten Yards Woollen Flannel. 

First prize, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
N. Y 6 

Second, Mrs. CM. Stone, Blossvale, N. Y. . . • 3 

Ten Yards Flannel, Cotton Warp. 

First prize, Mrs. A. Stone, Stanwix, N.Y 5 

Second, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
N.Y 3 

Ten Yards Cotton and Wool Rerset. 

First prize Harriet Brownell, Berne N. Y 5 

Second, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale, N. Y.. 3 

Ten Yards Rag Carpet. 

First prize, Caroline Brownell, Berne, N. Y. .• 5 
Second, J. H. Loucks, Jerusalem, N.Y 3 

Ten Yards Linen Cloth. 

First prize, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale, N.Y. 5 
Second, Harriet Brownell, Berne, N. Y 3 

Ten Yards Linen Diaper. 

First prize, Harriet Brownell, Berne, N. Y . . . . 5 
Second, Caroline Brownell, Bcme, N. Y 3 

Ten Yards Linen Kerset. 
Fjrst prize, Harriet Brownell, Berne, N. Y. . . . 5 

Ten Yards Tow Cloth. 

First prize, Mrs. C. M. Stone, Blossvale, N. Y.. 5 
Second, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee. Pittstown, 



N. Y, 



Ten Yards Linen Bagging. 
First prize, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 



N.Y, 
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KifiT Bbd Spreads. 

First prize, Caroline BrowDell, Berne, N. Y . . . • 03 
Second, Mrs. Dewey Brimmer, Albanj, N. Y . . 2 

White Worked or Quilted Bed Spreads. 

First prize, Mrs. Sainsburg, Cohoes, N. Y 3 

Second, Mrs. Jacob W. Lewis, Schodack Centre 



N. Y 



Balmoral Petticoats. 

First prize, Mrs. C. M.Stone, Blossvale, N. Y.. 
Second, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale, N. Y... 

Woollen Knit Stockings. 

First prize, Caroline Brownell, Berne, N. Y. . . • 
Second, Caroline Brownell, Berne, N. Y 

Woollen Knit Mittens. 

First pi ize, Mrs. A. Stone, Stanwix, N. Y 

Second, Caroline Brownell, Berne, N. Y 



3 
2 



3 
2 



3 
2 



Woollen Fringe Mittens. 

First prize, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
N.Y 3 

Second, Mrs. W. H. Graves, Blossvale, N. Y. . 2 

Linen or Cotton Knit Stockings. 
First prize, Mrs. A. Stone, Stinwix, N. Y ' "^ 

Linen Sewing Thread. 
First prize, J. H. Loucks, Jerusalem, N. Y. . . • 3 

Extra Awards. 

Mrs. T. Lippett, Albany, N. Y.; silk quilt 3 

Rhoda Packard, Albany, N. Y.; feather wreath.. 3 

Miss C. Paddock, Albany, N. Y.; vase of wax 
flowers 5 

Jane A. Shaver, Albany, N. Y.; hair wreath. . . 3 

Mrs. R. A. Swan, Knox, N. Y.; feather wreath. . 2 

Miss Mary Fazakerly, Albany, N. Y.; wax flow- 
ers 3 

Javbs W. Mairs, Schenectady^ y, V, 
F. G. Wkntworth, New York City. 

Class VI.— FLOWERS AND FRUITS. 
No. 33. — Professional List. 

Exhibition op Cut Flowers. 

First prize, James Vick, Rochester, N. Y 010 

Second, Briggs Brothers, Rochester, N. Y 5 

Collection of Dahlias. 

First prize, James Vick, Rochester, N. Y 6 

Second, Crosman Brothers, Rochester^ N. Y.. 3 

Twenty-four Dahlias. 

First prize, James Vick, Rochester, N. Y 6 

Second, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, N. Y.* 3 



Twelve Dahlias. 

First prize, James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. . . . . . 93 

Second, Crosman Brothers, Rochester, N. Y.. 1 

American Seedling Dahlias. 
First prize, James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 1 

ExoiBiTioN OF Roses. 

First prize, Ellwanger A Barry, Rochester, N. Y., 6 
Second, John Charlton, Rochester, N. Y. 3 

TWENTT-FOUR RoSES. 

First prize, Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., 5 

Twelve Roses. 
First prize, Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., 3 

Exhibition of Phloxes. 

First prize, James Vick, Rochester, N. Y 5 

Second, Briggs Brothers, Rochester, N.Y 3 

Twelve Phloxes. 
First prize, James Vick, Rochester, N. Y 3 

Exhibition of Verbenas. 
First prize, Briggs Brothers, Rochester, N. Y. . 5 

Twelve Verbenas. 
First prize, Briggs Brothers, Rochester, N. Y . . 3 

Three American Seedling Verbenas. 

First prize, Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., 1 

Exhibition of German Asters. 

First prize, Briggs Brothers, Rochester, N. Y. • 3 
Second, James Vick, Rochester, N. Y • • • 1 

Exhibition of Pansies. 

First prize, James Vick, Rochester, N. Y 3 

Second, Briggs Brothers, Rochester, N. Y 1 

Ten Week StocYs. 

First prize, Briggs Brothers, Rochester, N. Y. • 3 
Second, James Vick, Rochester, N. Y 1 

Exhibition of Gladiolus. 

First prize, James Vick, Rochester, N. Y 3 

Second, Briggs Brothers, Rochester, N. Y 1 

No. 34. — Amateur List. 
Exhibition of Cut Flowers. 

First prize, N. Hallock, Queens, N.Y 10 

Second, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
N.Y 5 

Exhibition of Dahlias. 

First prize, N. Hallock, Queens, N. Y 6 

Second, Mrs. J. Clement, Mechanicsville, N. Y., 3 
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Twelve Dahlias. 

First prize, N. Hallock, Queens, N. Y 

Second, Mrs. J. Clement, Mechanicsville, N. Y., 

Six Dahlias. 

First prize, Mrs. J. Clement, Mechanicsville, 
N. Y 

Second, N. Hallock, Queens, N. Y 

EXQIBITIOK OF ROSBS. 

First prize, N. Hallock, Queens, N. Y 

Second, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 



N. Y 



Six Rosks. 

First prize, N. Hallock, Queens, N. Y 

Second, Mrs. J T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
N. Y 

Exhibition of Cabnations. 
First prize, N. Hallock, Queens, Is,Y 

Exhibition of Verbenas. 

First prize, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
N.Y 

Second, Mrs. J. Clement, Mechanicsville, N. Y., 

Twelve Verbenas. 

First prize, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
S,Y 

Six Verbenas. 

First prize, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
N. Y 

Seedling Verbenas. 
First prize, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 



6 
3 

2 
1 



5 
3 



V. 



Exhibition of Phloxes. 
First prize, Mrs. A. Stone, Stanwix, N. Y 

Six Phloxes. 

First prize, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
NY 

New Seedling Phloxes. 

First prize, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
N. Y 

German Asters. 

First prize, Mrs. A. Stone, Stanwix, N. Y. . . . 

Second, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
N.Y 

Exhibition of Pansies. 

First prize, Mrs. A. Stone, Stanwix, N. Y 

Second, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 



X. Y 



Ten Week Stocks. 

First prize, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 
N. Y 

Exhibition of Gladiolus. 
First prize, N. Hallock, Queens, N.Y 

Exhibition of Everlasting Flowers. 
First prize, Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, 



N. Y 



Night Blooming Cereus. 
jj3 Mrs. Jacob W. Lewis, Schodack Centre, N. Y., 83 

1 Balsams. 
Mrs. J. Clement, Mechanicsville, N.Y 3 

No. 35. — General List — Open to all 

2 Competitors. 

1 Pot Plants. 

First prize, L. Menand, Albany, N. Y 10 

Ten Plants in Pots. 
First prize, L. Menand, Albany, N.Y 5 

Special Floral Prizes. 

Offered hy James Fick, of Rochester^ N. F. ; the 
fiowerB to have been grown from seeds that have been 
purchased of him. 

Cut Flowers. 
N . Hallock, Queens, N.Y 820 

Phlox Drummondii. 
Mrs. A. Stone, Stanwix, N. Y 10 

Asters. 
Mrs. A. Stone, SUnwix, N. Y 10 

Balsams. 
N. Hallock, Queens, N. Y 10 

Dianthus Familt. 
Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, N. Y 10 

Pansies. 
Mrs A. Stone, SUnwix, N. Y 10 

Stocks. 
Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, N.Y 10 

Everlasting Flowers. 
Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, Pittstown, N. Y 10 

Jas. O'Brien, Jamaica Plains, Mass. 
C. L. Allen, Queens, N. Y, 

No. 36. — Fruits — Professional List. 

Forty Varieties of Apples. 
First prize, EUwanger k Barry, Rochester, N.Y. 15 

Twenty Varieties of Pears. 
First prize, EUwanger k Barry, Rochester, N.Y. 15 

3 I Fifteen Varieties of Pears. 

; First prize, EUwanger k Barry, Rochester, N.Y. 10 

1 1 Ten Varieties of Pears. 

' First prize, EUwanger k Barry, Rochester, N.Y. 8 

Twelve Apple or Orange Quinces. 
First prize, EUwanger k Barry, Rochester, N.Y. 3 

Native Grapes. 
First prize, EUwanger & Barry, Rochester, N.Y. 6 

Foreign Grapes, One Variety. 
First prize. Dean Sage, Albany, N.Y 2 

No. 37. — Amateur List. 

Twenty Varieties of Apples. 
First prize, D. K. BeU, West Brighton, N. Y. . 12 
Second, John M. WUcox, Three Mile Bay, N.Y. 8 



1 



3 
1 

3 

3 

3 
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Fifteen Varieties of Apples. 

First prize, D. K. Bell, West Brighton, N. Y.. 
Secoad, John M. Wilcox, Three Mile Bay, N. Y. 

Ten Varieties op Apples. 
First prize, D. K. Bell, West Brighton, N. Y. . 
Second, John M. Wilcox, Three Mile Bay, N. Y . . 

Fifteen Varieties of Pears. 
First prize, D. K. Bell, West Brighton, N. Y. . 

Ten Varieties of Pears. 
First prize, D. K. Bell, West Brighton, N. Y.. 
Second, Philip Snyder, Vineland, N.J 

Six Varieties of Pears. 

First prize, D. K. Bell, West Brighton, N. Y. . 
Second, George W. Bender, Albany, N. Y 

One Variety of Peaches. 
First prize, Philip Snyder, Vineland, N. J 

Ten Varieties of Plums. 
First prize, J. H. Loucks, Jerusalem, N. Y. . . . 

Six Varieties of Plums. 
First prize, J. H. Loucks, Jerusalem, N. Y. 

One Variety of Plums. 
First prize, Liberty Gilbert, Troy, N. Y.. . . 

Quinces. 

Philip Snyder, Vineland, N. J 

Second, D. K. Bell, West Brighton, N. Y. . 

One Variety or Native Grapes. 

First prize, Philip Snyder, Vineland, N. J. . 
Second, 0. L. Jolly, Coeymans, N. Y 



»10 
5 

5 
3 



12 

10 
5 



8 
4 



• • • • 



Exhibition of Foreign Grapes. 
First prize, Charles W. Little, Albany, N. Y. . . 

One Variety op Foreign Grapes. 
First prize, Charles W. Little, Albany N. Y. . . 

Specimen Watermelon. 
Ira Harris, LoudonTille, N. Y 

Extra Awards. 
DucHESSE d'Angoul^me Pears. 
Philip Snyder, Vineland, N. J 

Seedling Grapes — Eigut Varieties. 
J. H. Rickets, Newburgh, N. Y 

Delaware Grapes. 
John Griffin, Albany, N. Y 

Citrons. 
Wm. Ireland, Newtonville, N. Y 



Prunes. 
Liberty Gilbert, Troy, N. Y $2 

Exhibition Florida Fruits. 

A. J. Curtis, Florida 5 

Charles Downing, Neioburgh, N. Y, 
Austin W. Wheelock, Moscow, N, Y. 

Class VII. -MISCELLANEOUS. 

Artistic. 

Ajinesly k Vint, Albany, N. Y.; looking glasses, 
Rodgors' groups, pictures and frames, 
artists' materials, etc SilTer Medal 

E. F. Bennett, Troy, N. Y.; ornamental hair 
work Certificate of Highest Merit 

A. T. Brown & Sjon, Albany, N. Y.; fimcy signs 

Certificate of Merit 

L. H. Burdick, Albany, N. Y.; specimens of print- 
ing and blankbooks . Certificate of Highest Merit. 

H. G. Eastman, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; specimens 
of ornamental penmanship, pen drawing 

and business penmanship 

Certificate of Highest Merit 

• 

E. G. Folsom, Albany, N. Y.; specimens of oma> 

mental and practical penmanship 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Henr>' Fuss, Albany, N. Y.; books, book-binding 
and fancy printing. .Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Mrs. J. P. Henry, Albany, N. Y.; ornamental 
hair work Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Ira Porter, Albany, N. Y.; imitation of woods 
and marbles, and specimens of sign work . . 

Certificate of Highest Merit, 

I William Prescott, Albany, N. Y.; collection of 
2 I signs, etc Certificate of Highest Merit. 

1 I Julius E. Theisen, Albany, N. Y.; ornamental 

i hair work and hair jewellery 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

6 ! Troy Business College, Troy, N. Y.; specimens 

j of business penmanship 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

2JMrs. A. F. WaldbUlig, Albany, N. Y; orna- 
mental hair work Certificate of Merit 

Wendell k Roberts, Albany, N. Y., bronzes, fancy 
1 goods and fancy clocks Silver Meda^ 

Mechanical and Scientific, Models, Etc. 

D. J. Brougher, New York; by W. A. Winne, 
agent, Albany, N . Y .; patent jig saw worked 
6 by hand Certificate of Merit. 

Derby Brothers, Albany, N. Y.; model beam 
t engine Bronze Medml^ 

John Gibson, Jr., Albany, N. Y.; improved Rail- 
road screw spike Certificate of Merit. 

\ Harris Brothers, Newport, N. Y*; model of com- 
I bined feed box and manger. Certificate of Merit. 

Hill Brothers, Albany, N. Y.; specimens of print- 
1 ing with press in operation . Certificate of Merit. 



3 
2 
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Thomas McGrath, Albany, N, Y.; patent side- 
sticks and quoins for locking newspaper 
forms, etc Certificate of Highest Merit. 

A. & B. Newberry, Coxsackie, N. Y.; Eureka 
job printing press Certificate of Merit. 

Newton k Titus, Gloyersyille, N. Y.; set of glove 

cutting machines and cutting block 

Bronze Medal. 

J. S. Tilley, West Troy, N. Y.; adjustable scaf- 
fold Certificate of Merit. 

Sbwikg akd Rkittino Machines. 

Bickford Knitting Machine Co., N. Y.; by Geor^ 
W. Vinin^ , agent, Albany, N. Y.; four Bick- 
ford machines for different classes of work . . 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

George B. Near, Albany, N. Y.; model sewing 
machine, with Sargeant A Co.'s castors at- 
tached Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Wheeler k Wilson Manufacturing Co., New York 
N. Y.; by 0. Smith, agent, Albany, N. Y.; 
adaptation of steam power to sewing ma- 
chines Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Gas Machines. 

Beecher & Worden, agents, Syracuse, N. Y.; Star 
gas machine Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Underground Gas Machine Co., Portlandyille, 
N. Y.; J. M. Low, agent ; underground gas 
machine Certificate of Highest Merit 

D. W. Seeley, Cedar Hill, N. Y.; Stevens* patent 
hydro-carbon gas generator. Certificate of Merit. 

Musical. 

William Kilbourn, Albany, N. Y.; bass and 
snare drums Certificate of Highest Merit 

• 

Thomas S. Lloyd, Albany, N. Y. ; violins. . . . 

Silver Medal. 

Furniture. 

R. Barringor, North Greenbush, N. Y.; rustic 
window shades Certificate of Merit. 

J. C. Butler A Co., Albany, N. Y.; furniture.. 

Certificate of Merit. 

H. W. Collender, New York, N. Y.; rosewood 
bevel carom billard table, inlaid with Cali^r 
nia woods Certificate of Highest Merit. 

James Cooley, Albany, N. Y.; Cooley*s patent 
school desk Certificate of Highest Merit. 

A. E. Cooper, Cooper's Plains, N. Y.; balcony 
imperial swing, double and Newark rocking 
chairs, arm chairs and bar room chairs .... 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Joseph Crook, Albany, N. Y.; inlaid tool chest. . 

Silver Medal. 

Thomas Elkins, Albany N. Y.; combination table 

Certificate of Merit. 

Erie Chair'Co., Erie, Pa ; by Davis, Gloeckner k 
Co., agents., Albany, N. Y.; Herrick's pat- 
ent nursery chair Certificate of Merit. 



John Pladwell, Albany, N. Y.; mirror frames . . 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Edward M. Harris, New York, N. Y.; per Van 
Santvoord & Anable, agents, Albany, N. Y.; 
gem combination drawer and cupboard 
lock Certificate of Highest Merit. 

A. & £. C. Koonz, Albany, N. Y.; carpets, oil 

cloths, matting and rugs 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

H. McKeon, Albany, N. Y.; marble mantle, heavv 
panelled French pattern. . . . Certificate of Merit. 

B. F. Moseley & Son, Albany, N. Y.; carpets 

and oil cloths Certificate of Merit. 

John G. Myers, Albany, N. Y.; decorative up- 
holstery and manufactured passementerie . . 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

J. H. & C. W. Northrup, Utica, N. Y.; easy 
spring bed Certificate of Highest Merit. 

John R. Robertson, Syracuse, N. Y.; plant 
stands Certificate of Merit. 

Robinson & Harris, Albany, N. Y.; Young Amer- 
ica combined ironing table and shirt board . 

Certificate of Merit. 

Senrick Brothers, Albany, N.Y.; set of par- 
lour furniture Certificate of Highest Merit. 

J. P. Sinclair, Elbridge, N. Y.; samples of chairs 

♦ Certificate of Merit. 

Taylor & Waterman, Albany, N. Y.; carpets, 
rugs, mattings, and oil cloth Silver Medal. 

Wm. L. Thompson, Albany, N. Y.; pin cushion 
shape of bureau and ram's head mounted. . 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Van Gaasbeek & Co., Albany, N. Y.; carpets and 
oil cloths Certificate of Highest Merit. 

H. R. Watson, Albany, N. Y.; spring underbed 
mattress Certificate of Highest Merit. 

B. W. Wooster, Albany, N. Y.; furniture 

Silver Medal. 

Furnish iKO Goods. 

Fonda & Bagley, Albany, N. Y., Wincheirs 

patent oil cans. . . .Certificate of Highest Merit. 

John Gibson, Jr., Albany, N. Y., tilting crock- 
ery pitchers Certificate of Merit. 

John Gibson, Jr., Albany, N. Y.; safety tea 
kettles Certificate of Merit. 

Milo Harris, Jamestown, N. Y.; model of fruit 
jars ............. Certificate of Highest Merit . 

William R. McNally, Abany, N. Y. ; rustic and 
ornamental work .. Certificate of Highest Merit. 

A. M. Michael, Albany, N. Y. ; combination 
linen marker Certificate of Merit. 

S. A P. Templeton, Albany, N. Y. ; wo3den 

ware, house furnishing goods, etc 

Certificate of Merit. 

Tucker & Crawford, Albanjr, N. Y. ; crockery 
and glass ware. . . .Certificate of Highest Merit. 

A. Van Allen, Jr., Albany, N. Y.; exhibition 
of wire goods Certificate of Highest Merit. 
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Van Ueusen, Charles & Co., Albany, N. Y.; 

crockery, glass ware, etc 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Charles Wallman, Syracuse, N. Y ; bird 
cages Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Wands & Purdy, Albany, N. Y.; plain and 
ornamental wire work, coal and sand screens, 
etc ... k Certificate of Highest Merit. 

P. H. Wemple, Albany, N. Y.; exhibition of 
sash, bhnds, doors, newel posts, rails, bal- 
usters and ornamental wood work for 
buildings Certificate of Highest Merit. 

M. V. B. White, Albany, N. Y. ; sash lock and 
weather strip combined, and rowing machine. 

Certificate of Merit. 

Clothing. 

Bullock & Co., Albany, N. Y.; hats, cap, furs, 
etc Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Busley, Leonard & Co., Albany, N. Y. ; boots 
and shoes Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Craft, Wilson & Co., Albany, N. Y.; clothing 

in process of manufacturing 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Joseph Fearey & Son, Albany, N. Y. ; case of 
shoes Certificate of Merit. 

C. H. Gardiner, Albany, N. Y. ; d^ss shirts, 

collars and cuffs 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Industrial School, Albany, N. Y. ; by Sisters of 

Charity, infants' embroidered robe 

Silver Medal. 

K. V. R. Lansingh, Albiyiy, N. Y. ; men's fur- 
nishing goods Certificate of Highest Merit. 

B. Lodge, Albany, N. Y. ; children's clothing.. 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 



I John B. Cleminshaw, Albany, N. Y. ; self-rais- 
I ing flour Certificate of Highest Merit. 

I Judson, Parsons & Haskell, Albany, N. Y. ; for 

Premium Mills baking powder. ..Silver Medal. 

Judson, Parsons & Haskell, Albany, N. Y. ; 

combination "spioe can 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

E. J. larrabee & Co., Albanj^, N. Y. ; fancy 
crackers and biscuits, English and American 
styles Silver Medal. 

Benjamin Payn, Albany, N. Y.; snuff and 
cigars Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Manufacturrs. 

Albany Paper Box Co., Albanjr^ N. Y. ; ex 
hibition of paper boxes for various purposes, 

Certificate of Merit. 

Charles Furley, Albany, N. Y. ; institute pam- 
phlet cases Certificate of Highest Merit. 



, . . . • 



F. Martineau, Albany, N. Y ; kid gloves. .... 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 

S. Munson & Co., Albany, N. Y. ; exhibition of 
boots and shoes Silver Medal. 

Pine, Miller & Dunham, Troy, N. Y. ; linen 

collars, cuffs and shirt fronts 

Certificate of Merit. 

Putnam, Reese & Co., Albany, N. Y. ; hats. . . . 

Silver Medal. 

J. S. Bobbins & Son, Albany, N. Y. ; hats, caps, 
furs, trunks, etc. . .Certificate of Highest Merit. 

M. B. Sherman, Albany, N. Y.; boots and 
shoes Silver Medal. 

William M. Whitney & Co., Albany, N. Y.; 
millinery goods, ladies' suits and cloaks, 
carpets and upholstery goods Silver Medal. 



Q. A. Wolverton & Co., Albany, N. Y. ; boots 

and shoes Certificate of Highest Merit. ' 

Grucbribs. 

Bacon, Stickney & Co., Albany, N. Y. ; for 

general display of coffee and spices ' 

Certificate of Highest Merit. 



James Kelly, Albany, N. Y.; silver plating 

Certificate of Merit. 

Nelson & Co., N. Y., Black Lead Works, New 
York city, ; specimens of natural and pre- 
pared Ceylon plumbago, also patent plum- 
bago paint and gem stove polish. .Silver Medal. 

Niver Polishine Fluid Co., NiverviUe, N. Y. ; 
Niver polishing fluid Certificate of Merit. 

Remington Manufacturing Co., I lion, N. Y.; by 
Russell Crego & Son, agents, Albany, N. Y.; 
guns and rifles Silver Medal. 

L. G. Rose, Albany, N. Y.; Asbestos roofing 
and materials Certificate of Highest Merit. 

T. J. Sullivan, Albany, N. Y. ; safes, Davidson 
pattern Certificate of Highest Merit. 

E. H. Tallmadge & Co., New York ; M. J. Seve- 
rence, agent, Albany, N Y. ; samples of 
essential oils Certificate of Merit. 

Clinton Ten Eyck, Albany, N. Y. ; family and 
erasive soaps Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Woodward & Hill, Albany, N. Y.; saddlery, 
carriage goods, etc. .Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Phoenix Paper Co., Greenwich, N. Y . ; exhibition 
of wrapping paper . . Certificate of Highest Merit. 

Rool Wrapping Paper Co., wrapping papers. . . . 

Silver Medal. 

H. R. Watson, Albany, N. Y. ; wall screens. . . 

Certificate of Merit. 

C Fasoldt, Albany, N. Y. ; tower clock 

Silver Medal. 

American Shelving Co., New York Citv, by Jo- 
seph Gavit, agent, Albany, N.Y.; American 
shelving. Cert&cate of Highest Merit. 

Miss M. A. Reynolds, Newport, N. Y.; dia- 
grams for cutting ladies and children dresses. 

Certificate of Merit. 

Ansox a. Swkkt, Syracustf N, F. 
J. M. Williams, Salem, N. Y, 
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6th district — James Geddes, of Onondaga. 

6th district — Alexander S. Dia^en, ofChemnng. 

7th district — James W. Wadsworth, of Livingston. 

8ih district — William H. Pendry, of Orleans. 

Corretponding Secretary — Thomas L. Uarison, of St. 
Lawrence. 

Recording Secretary — ^William H. Booaat, of Ca- 
yuga. 

Treasurer — Adin Thayer, Jr., of Rensselaer. 

Executive Committee — Luther H. Tucker, of Al- 
bany; Harris Lewis, of Herkimer; Joseph Juliand, 
of Chenango; Wheeler H. Bristol, of Tioga; Wil- 
liam M. Holmes, of Washington; Isaac U. Cocks, 
ot Queens; John Manley, of Cattaraugus; Charles 
D. Miller, of Ontario. 

Ex-Prenidents. — Marsena R. Patrick, Samuel 
Campbell. Solon D. Uungbrford, Richard Church, 
MiLo Ingalsbe. 

Mechanical and ConeuUing Engineer — Henry Wa- 
terman, Hudson. 

C&n$uUiug Veterinarian — Prof. Jambs Law, M. R. 
V. C, Ithaca. 

Chemist, — William M. Habirshaw, New York. 



It is expected that the Memorial of ex-PresIdent 
Thomas Hall Faile, by ex-President Conger, will be 
presented to the Society at this meeting. 

In the absence, likely to be more or less protracted, 
of the Chairman, and in view of the nhort notice that 
could be given, the other members of the Committee to 
which was referred the subject of the proposed conven- 
tion of the working officers of the Agricultural Socie- 
ties of the State, have decided not to call such conven- 
Cion at this time. Correspondence on the subject, with 
the view of uscertainiiig whether it is largely, or gener- 
ally, desired that such a convention shall be held at a 
future time, and whether useful results may be ex- 
pected fi*om it. is solicited. 

STATE FAIR AT ALBANY— ADDITIONAL 

AWARDS. 

Volckcrt P. Douw, Albany, N. Y., display of agri- 
cultural implements, tools, iron-work, etc., Silver 
Medal. 

The Society of Shakers, Mt. Lebanon, N. Y., fancy 
straw-work, Silver Medal. 



State AgrleaKiriil Rooms. 

The Office of the Society is in the Agricultural Hall, 
corner of State and Lodge streets, Albany; and all 
communications on bu.siness of the Society should be 
so addressed. 



ANNUAL MEKTING. 

Pursuant to amendment of the Constitution adopted 
at the Annual Meeting of 1872. the Annual Meet in;: 
will hereiifter be held on the We<liie8(iay succeeding 
the third Tuesday of January in each year, at the city 
of Albany. 

JTeiu-L'ovli State ^gricultuval Soricty. 



ANNUAL MEETING. 
January 21, 1874. 

The annual meeting and election will be held nt Al- 
bany on Wednesday, the 21st day of January, 1874, at 
noon. 

At the evening meeting an address will be delivered 
by the Hon. Andrew u. White, LL. D., President of 
Cornell University, on Agricultural, Mechanical and 
General Education in the United States. 

Fratikiin B. Hough. M. D.. of Lowville, N. T., will 
pr.'sent a p-iper on the Neueissity of PresoiviLg and 
Pianting Foresto. 



EXECUTIVE MEETING. 

December 12. 1873. — Present, the President; Yice- 
Presidents Thorne, Doncaster, Geddes; the Correspond- 
ing Secretary; tl»e Treasurer; Messrs. Tucker and 
Miinley, of the Executive Committee, and Ex-President 
Campbell. 

Lettfra and excuses for non-attendance were received 
from Vice-Presidents Wing, Curtis and Wadsworth; 
the Recording Secretary; Messrs. Lewis, Juliand and 
Cocks, of the Executive Committee, and Ex-President 
Chnrcli. 

The awards of medals by the judges in the miscella- 
neous department, to Volckt*rt P. Douw, for display of 
agricultural implements and lustic goods, and to the 
Society of Shakers, at Lebanon, N. Y'.,for fancy straw- 
work, were coiifiiuied. 

Ou pri'.seiitation by the Secretary, of correspondence 
with ilr. Holmes, of tJ)e E.\ecutive Ccmimittee, and 
Kx-Prc>ident liigalsl)e. and also with several- officers of 
county and other agricultural societies in the State, on 
the subject of holding, at the time of the society's an- 
nual meeting, a convention of the working officers of 
the agricultural s<>cietif.s in the Slate, and neither Mr. 
H«»lmeM ntu- Mr. Ingalsbe being present, it was 

Ordered, That the subject of holding a convention of 
the officers of the agricultural societies in the State of 
New York, at the time of the npproaching annual meet* 
i:ig of tt.e State Agricultural Society, for the consid- 
eration i»f the management of fairs, and of such other 
qui'stions as may be deemed proper, affecting the oper- 
ations of such societies, be referred to Mr. Holmes, 
Ex-President Ingalsbe, Mr. Tucker and the Secretary, 
with power to issue a call for such convention if they 
shall deem it exi)edient. 

The President laid before the committee a letter fVom 
the Hon Andrew D. Whitt*. President of Cornell Uni- 
versiiy, accep!ing ihe Coumiiiiee's invitation to deliver 
an addiesa before the Society at the Annual Meeting, 
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and announcing as his subject, '*AgricuUara]. Mechai^- 
cal and General Education in the United States.'' 

On motion, the Secretary was directed to invite Dr.- 
Franklin B. Hough to read a paper on Forestry at the 
same meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Tucker, it was 

Ordered, That the Finance Committee consider and 
report to a meeting of the Executive Committee, to 
be held on the 20th day of January next, whether it 
bo expedient and proper for the Society to extend aid 
from its funds to the Albany Agricultural and Arts 
A8sociation,and if so, to what extent and in what manner. 

Adjourned to Tuesday. January 20, 1874, at 4 p. m., 
unless sooner convened by the President. 



VETERINARY REPORT—FAIR OF 1878. 

By James Law, M. R. V. C, Profesaor of Veterinary 

Science in Cornell Universtty,and Consulting VeterinariaQ 

of the society. 

As veterinary officer, I would respectfully submit 
the following report : 

The live stock, in general, came on the gro* '^ 
excellent condition, and their health through • 
good. The principal ailments were diarrhoeas anv 
catarrhs, a few casen of each, the result of expv 
and excitement of travel and the change of food . u 
water. These were shown in cattle, sheep and swine, 
and readily yielded to appropriate treatment. 

The death of two Cotswold ewes deserves special 
mention. They had been shown at the Monroe 
County Fair, where they contracted catarrh of the air 
passages, but at the close had so far improved, that the 
owner felt warranted in sending them on to Albany. 
The fatigue and exposure so aggravated the case of 
one that it arrived in a dying state, and perished about 
two hours after coming on the fair grounds. Disease : 
Bronchitis with congestion of the lungs. 

The second seemed, on arrival, to have only a slight 
catarrh, a common condition in sheep which had come 
by rail, and did well until the night of 29th September, 
when it ate its usual meal and was left in apparently 
good health, but was found dead in its pen next morn- 
ing. Death resulted from the parallel disease to 
black-leg in calves. The blood was diffluent and 
almost incoagulable ; its cnluuring matter was par- 
tially dissolved in its fluid part ; spots and 
patches of blood staining were abundant on all the 
serous membrames and in the tis.sue8; and the whole 
length of the neck, from the lower jaw to the chest, 
was the seat of an enormous extravasation of black 
tarry uncoagulated blood. This ewe was doubtless 
predisposed to the disease by the slight previous ill- 
ness, the excitement of railroad travelling and the con- 
tinued penning up at the two fairs; but the immediate 
or exciting cause appeared to be the extreme alterna- 
tions of temperature of the two preceding days and ni^rhts 
— the mid-day heat having reached a summer-like 
intensity, while the night of the 29th especially was 
very cold and chilly. Such vicissitudes of temperature 
are among the most common exciting causes of this 
class of maladies, but only, it would seem, in systems 
which already harbour the seeds of the disease, derived 
from malarious emanations. As further factors the 
change of food and water doubtless had their influ- 
ence in rousing the morbific germs into activity. 

Beyond this, advice was mainly sought on local in- 
juries, lameness, etc., all of which, with one exception, 
were contracted before coming to the fair. 

The excellence of the buildings deserves special 
mention as contributing to the comfort and well-being 
of the stock. Some improvements might still be 
made in the water, either by securing a supply from a 
greater depth, by preserving rain water, or otherwise. 
JAMES LAW, Coruultitig Veterinarian* 



LETTER OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIE- 
TY TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE ALB ANT 
AGRICULTURAL AND ARTS ASSOCIATION, 

^AND THE LATTER'S REPLY. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee, held at 
the President's office, on the Fair Grounds, on the first 
day of October, 1873, being the last day of the Albaay 
Fair, it was 

Resolvedj That the President be requested to address 
to the President of the Albany Agricultural and Arts 
Association, a letter expressing the cordial thanks of 
the Society for the the use of the Association's well- 
chosen grounds and elegant and appropriate structures, 
and for the comprehensive and satisfactory arrangements 
for the Soci'='<: ^ accommodation, and the courtesy and 
kindness ' fficers of the Association. 

The * the Society thereupon addressed to 

th*> < V. Olcott, President of the Albany 

.dtter, and received the reply which 

Geneseo. Oct. 4, 1878. 

jn. Thomas W. Olcoit, President of the Jtlbany 
^Agricultiaral and Arts Association : 

My dear sir — At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the New York State Agricultural Soci«*ty, at 
the close of our recent exhibition at Albany I t wa 
unanimously ordered that the cordial thanks of the 
Society be presented to the Albany Agricultural and 
Arts Association for the use of their well-chosen grounds 
and elegant and appropriate structures, as well as for 
the comprehensive and satisfactory arrangements for 
our accommodation « and the uniform courtesy and 
kindness of the officers and agents of your association. 

In conveying to you, on behalf of the Executive Com- 
mittee, this resolution, I but give expression to the 
general sentiment of approval, not only of the commit- 
tee, but also by the thousands of our fellow-citizens, 
from different parts of the State, who attended the Fair, 
and were thus afforded an opportunity, as exhibitors 
and observers, to judge of the admirable arrangr^ment 
of the buildings and their completeness and adaptation 
to the uses of an institution of the kind you contem- 
plate. 

The marvellous rapidity with which the work of grad- 
ing and building has been pushed forward, in order to 
be made ready for our occupancy, refl"cts the highest 
credit upon yourself and your associates, and es(>ecially 
upon Maurice E. Viele, the able and energetic chairman 
of your executive committee. 

The public-spirited citizens of Albany, who have so 
generously embarked in the great enterprise which our 
Society has this year so successfully inaugurated, are 
deserving the lasting gratitude of the people of the 
whole State, nnd I confidently anticipate that it will 
prove a most important element in the prosperity of 
your city. I am, my dear sir, with great respect. 

Your obedient servant, 

B F. Angel, 
President New York StcUe Agrictiltural Society, 

AORICULTURAL AND ArTS ASSOCIATION, > 

Albany October 9, 1873. S 

The Hon. B. F. Angel, President New York State Agri- 
cultural Society : 

My dear sir — I have your highly-esteemed favour of 
the 4th instant, and I assure you we are happy to re- 
ceive, in terms so graceful, the expression of your sat- 
isfaction with what we have done to meet the wishes 
and further the objects of your Society. I cannot 
convey to you the full measure of our rejoicings in the 
success which has so far crowned our labours; and still 
greater will be our rejoicings if your letter shall breathe 
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the inspiration of its noble spirit into our citizens t*^ 
snch a degree as to insure the final and complete sue* 
cess of our enterprise. 

Onr grounds will always beat the service of your So- 
ciety, and we shall be happy of every opportunity for 
renewing those personal acquaintances which the present 
occajtion has enabled us to form; and has taught us how 
to estimate and value. 

With the moat cordial regards, dear sir, 
Yours, 

Thomas W. Olcott, 
President Agricultural and Arts Asgociaiion. 



ARE NOT MOST OF OUR LOSSES BY LIVE 
ST(K!K PREVENTABLE? 

A paper read by Mr. J. J. Mkchi before the London 

Farmers' Club, Nov. .3, 1873. 

(Prom proof sheets furnished.by the author,) 
I think that they are. it is an old adage that pre- 
vention is better than cure ; I therefore 8pi*ak only of 
prevention, and not of cure, for I ieave that to our 
able veterinarians, foremost among whom stands Pro- 
fessor Siroonds, whose numerous, profound, lucid and 
instructive papers in the Royal AgricuUaral Society's 
Journal on the various diseases to which our animals 
are subject, I strongly commend to juvenile agricul- 
turists. 

The subject for discussion this evening is so large in 
all its proportions, and so important, that I can only 
deal with it generally and referent ially, but will give 
you the results of my 30 years of observation, inquiries, 
readings and experience, for I have been all my life a 
learner, believing that knowledge is power and ignor- 
ance weakness, i know that most of the older mem- 
bers of this club are "well up'* in the business of 
stock-keeping, but this paper and its references, with 
the discussion arising upon it, may, through the medium 
of our valued agricultural press, be useful to young 
beginners in agriculture, who have to gain, or perhaps 
purchase, at a very heavy cost of sad experience, the 
knowledge of proper live stock management. No 
doubt the more we become book-farmers, uniting 
** practice with science,'' which has been the motto on 
the title-page of the Royal Agricultural Society's 
Journal ever since 1840, the more we shall know of 
the causes of disease (for every effect habits cause), 
and thus prevent rather than remedy. When I refer 
to any subject in those 33 volumes of the Joumaly and 
get the benefit of the brains or experience of the most 
Able and intelligent agriculturists and philosophers 
(too many of them, alas ! now no more), I feel grate- 
ful that they ha%'e bequeathed to us so much valuable 
information. One of the best evidences of the value 
of prevention will lie found in that admirable and in- 
structive paper. •* A Practical Essay on the Diseases of 
Sheep," by Mr. Henry Cleeve, Royal Agricultural 
Society s Journal, vol. i.. p. 329.* His conclusions 

* He says: ''After thus ennmerating, at greater length 
than I at first intended, the ordinary diseases of sheep, I 
will beg the attention of the sheep-master to some pre- 
eautionary rules, which at first sight may appear oommon- 
plaoe, but which experience daily tells me are too maoh 
forgotten in practice. The object of the farmer ought to 
be to grow as many sheep on his farm as i? consistent with 
the feed it supplies, and if he exceeds or falls short of this 
just proportion, he will either way be a loser. This is too 
obvious to require much illustration. In the former oa^e, 
the sheep are starved, and will neither do justice to the 
land nor pay when sold to the batcher; in the latter, much 
valuable food is wasted, and his profit, as a matter of 
oonrse, diminished. 

''Another point of oonsideration is, the sadden change 
of food to which some subject their flocks. The majority 
of the diseases that I have mentioned in the preceding 
pages proceed from a sudden change from a scanty to a 



would apply equally to other animals, especially wher® 
he says: The majority of the diseases that I hav^ 
mentioned proceed from a sudden change from a 
scanty to a luxurious diet. 

How MUCH IS OUR Annual Pecuniary Loss bt Liyb 
Stock Ailments and Accidents? 

According to the latest return (1872-73), we have 

in the United Kingdom, on our 47,000.000 of acres: 

Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 

Great Britain... 962,840 .. S,964,M9 .. 29,427,635 .. 2,500,260 
Ireland 532,140 . . 4,142,400 . . 4,482,063 . . 1,042,244 

— or, number to every 100 acres under crops, fallow, 

and grass : 

Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 

About 4 .... 20 .... 72 .... 8 

If we take the value of these at <£450 per 100 acres, 
it will give for our 47.000,000 of acres returned to the 
Board of Trade, <£208,846,000 as the total value of 
farm live stock and farm horses in the United King- 
dom. This estimate is framed on the present greatly 
enhanced prices. Our average consumption of home- 
grown meat is estimated at £76,000.000, or 82«. per 
acre. Shall I be wrong in estimating the loss at 3 per 
cent, per annum, or a total of <£f>,'265,880, or in esti- 
mating the loss by horse stock alone at It. 6^. per 
acre? Many a worthy agriculturist is made unhappy 
or ruined by losses of stock, and I observe that nearly 
every candidate for relief fVom the Royal Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution quotes losses by stock as one 
prominent cause of his misfortune. 

Animals are, physically, like human beings, and, 
like us. their health depends on proper and properly 
prepared food and drink, regularly available or sup- 
plied, and a comfortable dry resting-place, an equable 
temperature, absence of draughts, but, when housed, 
ample ventilation and circulation of air. Unfortunately 
most of these rules are too often violated or neglected, 
cs|>ecialiy in the transit of cattle, either from Ireland, 
from abroad, or even H-om place to place in our own 

luxurions diet. It is no unoommcn occurrence to see a 
flock or herd, which has been nearly starved during the 
winter, suddenly turned into abundant pasturage on the 
approach of spring; or others, which during summer or 
autumn have received little attention and been hardly 
folded, abruptly put in collseed or turnips. Diseases arising 
from indigestion and repletion soon follow, and the farmer 
is astonished at the extent and rapidity of his losses. 

''All this might have been avoided by making the trans- 
action a little more gradual. At night the sheep should 
be removed from their new feed, good sweet hay should, 
for a time, form a considerable portion of their diet, and, 
by slow dcerees, the flock mi^ht be initiated, as it were, 
into the full enjoyment of their rich succulent provender. 

*' Again, a farmer sometimes attends a fair, and pur- 
chases a lot of sheep that have been driven a long distance, 
and for several days have had little better grazine than 
they could pick up by the side of the driftway. When he 
gets them home he immediately turns them into his best 
grass, and by this imprudent act introduces fever or dysen- 
tery into his flock. Had he, on the contrary, placed them 
on a short cool pasture for a few days, their oondition 
would have improved, and the tone of their stomachs and 
bowels have gradually risen to the due strength for the 
reception of richer food. 

*' The farmer, on purchasing his stock would do well to 
inquire into the description of the soil to which the lot had 
been previously aocustomed, and also into their previous 
habits, as whether they had been folded, etc. If the sheep 
had been bred on land much superior to his own, he would 
be wise to reject them, for they are unlikely to thrive on 
inferior pasturage. If they have come from inferior soils 
he must be very careful in preparins them by gradual in- 
dulgence for the richer feed to which they are about to be 
transferred. I will add but one more observation. A 
wise farmer will never confide his flock to the exclusive 
and unwatched care of his shepherd^ however clever or 
trustworthy that servant may be.'> 
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couiitrj', thus creating md spreading disi-nse most ex- 
tensively and ruinously. On this subj-ct I would 
refer y<»u to Mr. Jenkins' able and exhaustive paper in 
vol, ix, p. 187, Royal Agricultural Society's Jouroal 
(new series). 

What would be the consequences to ourselves if we 
were kept witliout food, dririk or repose for a day or 
days ; at one time pucked closely and sweltering in 
a superheated and pestilential atraos]»]iere, and after- 
wards suddenly whirled through a cold blast at the rate 
of 20 or 30 miies per hour, excited and dei»rived of our 
food, rest and tranquillity ? Of course we should, many 
of us, become ill or diseased, and probably spread the 
pest among our friends and neighbours Overcrowding 
and want of ventilation in the horrible Blackhole at 
Calcutta killed three-f 'Urths of our immured CMiiitry- 
men in one night. Let public opinion, acting through 
our government, put an end to such cruel an«l unprotit- 
able practice, for be the cost of change what it may. 
agriculture and the public at large would thus be con- 
siderable gainers. Already a niore stringent super- 
vision in our ports, markets and farms has done nnich 
good, but a more unif<»rm severity is required to keep 
in order obstinate, negligent or reckless and greedy 
unprincipled stockholders and dealers. 

Animals cannot, like us, express their feelings, 
wants and sufferings in words, therefore we must learn 
them from their looks, movements demeanour and 
appearance. Unless a stockman has a quick eye for 
any indication of pain or uneasiness, vain must be our 
ex|)ectation of protitable results. Sudden changes of 
food or of temperature are prolific causes of disease, 
and so is the practice of alternate over-feeding or 
starving. We know that the discomf<»rts. exposure 
and irregularities of campaigning engender and greatly 
increase disease and mortality, both in men and ani* 
mats, therefore the opposite of all this must promote 
health and prevent loss. I am often reminded of this 
when I see animals in raid-winter standing implor- 
ingly at the gate, or nibbling at frozen turnips, or on bare 
pasture, or lying on wet ground, with rain or sleet above. 

Land undrained, either naturally or artificially, i;* a 
prominent cause of ill health or disease to man and 
beast. On that point there can hardly be a difference 
of opinion, for the evidences are abundant ; besides, 
we know that on the chalks, limestones, and other 
self-drained and dry lands, fiocks. herds, and plants 
thrive and are free from disease. The wet season and 
wet land of last year were, in my opinion, fertile 
sources of foot-and-mouth disease (fever in fact). A 
damp bed is injurious alike to men and animals. 

The proper variety, admixture and preparation of 
food prevents much loss How beautifully is this ex- 
emplified in a good natural pasture. There you have 
a great variety of plants ripening at different periods, 
and possessing various properties and flavours (see 
Professor Way's admirable paper '* On the Relative 
Kutritiveand Fattening Properties of Different Natural 
and Artificial Grasses," Societys Journal, vol. xiv, p. 
171). 

Not only is there a due provision of all the elements 
of the natural body, but likewise, at a proper stage of 
their growth, a due proportion of water, say about 
76 per cent., just as it is in our own or our animals' 
bodies, viz.: 76 per cent, of water to 24 per cent, of 
dry matter. Careful housewives little think that in a 
pound of lean bcaf they purchase three-quarters of a 
pound of water. No wonder that the agricultural 
labourer finds bread and cheese his cheapest and most 
nutritive food. So, when we give to our animals 
good hay and cake and a moderate supply of roots, 
the dry and wet proportions are fairly distributed. 
The best papers ever written on dairy farming and 
•took AMding are those by the late Mr. Qorsfali; in 



vols 17 and 18 of the Royal Agricultural Society's 
Journal, for there cause and effect are duly exhibited^ 
practically and chemically. 

Agriculturists are gradually finding out that, by the 
mixing of the too watery pulped turnips or mangel 
with the too dry hay and straw chaff, they have 
attained the happy medium of suitable food. Many 
flocks are injured by not giving water when the sheep 
are on very dry grass in hot weather, or when they 
have dry corn and cake. Animals., like ourselves 
should always have access to water, and their own 
instinct will teach them the need or non-need of it 
Much loss occurs, especially to breeding flocks before 
parturition, by an over-supply of cold and watery tur- 
nips, for they contain 90 per cent, of water, and. 
unless supplemented by dry food (hay, cake ur com), 
they are unfit food for the formation and development 
of the unborn animal. 

Diseases are, as it were, bred by improper conditions 
of the human or animal system or its surrounding in- 
fiuences The food mav be too rich or too poor, too 
dry, or too watery ; the atmosphere and water too 
impure ; the climatic influences too much disregarded 
or neglected. 

Mt Losses bt Diseased Stock. 

I have, as a farmer, been rather fortunate in avoiding 
losses, for I have escaped rinderpest, and, with trifling 
exceptions, pleuro-pneumonia, foot-and-mouth disease, 
small-pox, scab, rot, foot-rot; also, heaves and measles 
in pigs. Although I have, in thirty years, sold nearly 
£30.000 worth of fat stock, my loss has been under 
£300. Horse stock has not fared so well, for the loss 
amounts to two-thirdb as much as that on all other 
stock ; and yet 1 am told that I have no reason to com- 
plain, as we work our horses so severely. 

I attribute my exemption fVom loss to the following 
causes : 

Shelter, ventilation, and circulation of air. 

Well drained land and deep cultivation. 

Avoiding, as much as possible, purchases in fairs and 
markets. 

Breeding our own sheep. 

Rearing calves (until the cattle plague). 

Isolation from contact by folding sheep, and by shed- 
dime cattle in covered, inclosed and well ventilated yards. 

No roaming at large for either sheep or cattle. 

An atnple and regular supply of various kinds of food, 
intermixed and properly prepared. 

Good water always available. 

A very scanty supply of turnips (never mangel) to 
breeding animals prior to parturition, preferring cab- 
bage and kohl-rabi 

A strict observance of the quality of cake, whether 
linseed, rape or cotton. 

An avoidance of hard, dark cotton cake, containing 
too much <if the bark or husk of the cotton seed. 

Avoiding mustardy rape cake.' 

The use of a small proportion of condimental food 
for fattening animals. 

I attach the utmost importance to shelter for hairy- 
animals, especially to protect them from the east or 
northeast winds. Professor Simonds attributes many 
evils to the east wind; and no ^uubt there is a sound 
reason for the old adage — 

'• When the wind is in the east 
'Tis neither fit f<»r man nor beast." 

An easterly wind brought us the cholera of February, 
1832. 

How different are our feelings with a south or west 
wind, coming to us over 2,000 miles of water whereas 
from the east it passes nearly all the way overland. 

Professor Simonds justly says, ** the air may be 
vitiated by an admixture of various matters," and Pro- 
fessor Tyndal has enlightened us as to that fact. 
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The chill caused by an easterly wind is disagreeable 
and immediately perceptible; an easterly wind once 
caused me the loss of several healthy calves, and we 
know that it covers our hedges with caterpillars, our 
beans with the collier, and our peas with the green fly. 
I have seen even sheep affected by it. I never turn out 
hairy animals, except occasionally in the summer 
months ; my losses have almost always occurred to 
out-of-door hairy animals, or from draughts of cold air. 

Rinderpest and Pleuro- pneumonia 

We know how to stamp out rinderpest, which does 
not appear to be indigenous to this country, but I have 
not heard that inoculation has been tried as a prevent- 
ive^ nor would it be desirable; but the lung complaint 
is familiar to us, and is, we know, produced in man and 
beast by various obvious causes. I have long been 
assured and believed that inoculation is a certain pre- 
ventive of the disease, but it is only recently that this 
disputed question has been set at rest by the extensive 
and almost general practioe of inoculation in Australia, 
the details of which you will find in the Veterinarian j 
or copies from it in recent numbers of our weekly agri- 
cultural press. It does not appear to have been 
indigenous there, but was first brought to the colony 
by a cow fVom England, in 1858. The loss to the 
colonies by its spreading was ruinous, and estimated at 
£8,500,000. At length, in 1862, inoculation was tried, 
and soon became almost general, and thus the spread 
of the disease was arrested. I trust that in this coun- 
try we shall no longer doubt that it is highly infectious, 
and guard against its spread accordingly. 

The letter I allude to is from Mr Alexander Bruce, 
inspector of sheep. New South Wales, and is too long 
to read this evening ; but it is highly important and 
instructive, and also suggestive of the danger we have 
escaped by stamping out the rinderpest. No doubt it 
will be generally sought and read. 

I trust that'rinderpest may never reach' Australia, for 
it would be ruinous. A.n attempt to stamp out the 
pleuro in the first instance was defeated by the roaming 
at large of cattle, which rendered unavailing all future 
similar attempts at checking the disease, inoculation 
was found to be the only preventive. I wish the letter 
had stated the best means of performing the operation, 
which we require to know here. At p. 201, vol. xviii, 
Boyal Agricultural Society's Journal, Professor Si- 
monds says : 

** Pleuro-pneumonia has prevailed mostly in those 
localities and places where secondary causes are in full 
operation to predispose animals to its influence; hence 
its continuance in the ill-ventilated, over-crowded, and 
badly-drained cow-sheds of the metropolis and other 
large towns, and on the ' cold, retentive soils' and un- 
drained farms in the country, especially such as lie in 
exposed situations.'' 

Mr. H. S. Thompson, in afoot-note on the same page., 
expresses his belief that it is not infectious (there 
he is wrong) ; but he adds, *' I could generally trace the 
outbreak to the prevalence of cold fogs, or to rapid 
alternations of temperature, especially if occurring in 
spring or autumn." I concur in this opinion, and I 
attribute my general freedom from cattle diseases to 
the fact of the animals being always, during those 
seasons, in covered and inclosed places, properly venti- 
lated, but free from draughts. In June, July and 
Aagust there is little risk in turning out, but it is 
otherwise in early spring, chilly autumn and winter, as 
I have found by experience. 

It is a melancholy fact, and a national disgrace to 
onr rich, wealthy country, that some three-fourths of 
our wet land are still undrained. I know firom experi- 
ence that non-drainage acts most injuriously on both 
man and beast. A neighbour of mine.^who came from 



Lancashire, was obliged to remove his children until the 
land around his house had been drained; after that, 
their health was good. The drainage of this neigh- 
bourhood has rendered it very healthful. 

Dairy farmers and cow-keepers are often great suf- 
ferers from pleuro-pneumonia. It is, however, proved 
to be preventable by inoculation. A large and success- 
ful cow-keeper (Mr. Hall, of Navestock, near Romford) 
was induced to practioe it on the recommendation of a 
milk supplier, who had made a fortune and retired 
and who had always practiced it and avoided losses. 
Whenever Mr. Hall purchases a cow, he makes a very 
deep vertical incision with his small pocket-knife, in 
the second joint of the tail, near the rump, cutting 
down to the bone, and into the opening inserts a piece 
of the decayed lung of a bullock or cow, binding it 
firmly in its place. Inflammation soon takes place, and 
in some instances the cows lose their tails, but they are 
ever after safe from the disease. The loss occasioned 
by this process is about three in every hundred so oper- 
ated on. He tells me that the main point is to obtain 
from the slaughtering butchers a portion of diseased 
lung in its early stage. This is most important. Some 
of the large and successful cow owners in France prac- 
tice this system. 

The following is from the North British Agricultwrint 
of October 16 : 

** Inoculation for the Prevention of Pleuro-Pneumania, 
— I have waited to see if Mr. Bruce's letter on pleuro- 
pneumonia, contained in your iropr-ession of the Srdult., 
produced any article or comment. Having sustained 
much loss from this cause, I consider the subject of 
vital importance, and hope, if Mr. Bruce has not left 
the country, he will publish any further conclusions he 
may arrive at on the point. I would also like some 
detailed explanations of the proper manner of taking 
and using the right sort of virus, and properly conduct- 
the process of inoculation, for, whilst very forcibly 
dwelling on the ill effects of improperly performing 
the operation, Mr. Bruce leaves us without much infor- 
mation as to what is the real experience the colonists 
have so painfully acquired. Jl Suuihem Farmer. [Mr. 
Bruce will doubtless publish the results of his investi- 
gations regarding inoculation fur the mitigation and 
prevention of the contagious pleuro-pneumonia of cattle. 
A good many of the London dairymen have for years 
pursued the plan of inoculating every fresh acquisition 
to their stock, and can aflbrd interesting facts and fig- 
ures respecting it. The growing favour in which the 
practice is regarded by intelligent dairymen, and the 
more extended adoption even in the country, afford 
practical evidence of its value. On the Continent, the 
operation has always been more approved of than in 
this country, where it was discouraged by Professor 
Simonds, and also by the late Professor Dick and Mr. 
John Barlow. There is not much difficulty in securing 
suitable matter for inoculation. The lymphy fluid or 
exudate should be taken from the lungs of animals in 
the second stage of pleuro; blood and pus, and espe- 
cially malignant cases, should be avoided. For imme- 
diate) use the lymph may be taken direct firom the dis- 
eased lung on the point of a lancet, or some threads of 
cotton saturated with it can be used as a seton. For 
keeping for future use it may be stored in tubes, or 
between flat pieces of glass, like vaccine lymph. Ten 
or twelve inches below the arch of the tail is the spot 
usually selected for operating; a scratch is made through 
the skin without drawing blood, and the lymph gently 
rubbed into the absorbing connective tissue; or a seton 
soaked in the exudate is drawn underneath the skin. 
If the inoculation takes, the wound usually swells up 
a little. For a few days the animal is feverish, but soon 
gets all right. Occasionally, considerable local inflam- 
mation occurs, sometimes terminating in sloughing the 
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end of the tail. It is the risk of snch degenerate in- 
flammatioD extending into vital parts that justifies the 
tail heing selected for inoculation. — Vet. Ed.y* 

Sheep, heing well protected by woolly jackets, are less 
subject to external climatic influences than hairy ani- 
mals, but when shorn too early they should be sheltered. 

We have every day proof that certain conditions 
encourage or produce disease, both in men and animals. 
The Irish famine caused much loss of life by generating 
typhoid and other diseases, and we need not wonder 
that the nearly starved store cattle sent to us from 
Ireland are just in that condition which endangers 
health, especially under adverse conditions. 

Professor Simonds, in his exhaustive and able paper 
on Animal Respiration and Circulation (Society's 
Journal, vol. x, p. 601), justly remarks: 

'' Whether an epizootic be or be not a contagious dis- 
ease, its victims are rendered susceptible of receiving the 
malady by the operation of secondary causes. This 
predisposition, as it is called, may be induced from a 
variety of circumstances, and a mere alteration in the 
food will be occasionally sufficient to produce it. A 
want, however, of nutritious diet, exposure to the 
changes of the weather, pasturing on wet and cold soils, 
neglect of a proper ventilation of the buildings the 
animals occupy, inhalation of offensive gases from accu- 
mulated manure, the fatigue of being removed from one 
locality to another, are the general predisposing causes 
of pleuro-pneumonia and similar diseases. 

*' Care should, therefore, be always taken by a better 
system of management, feeding, etc., to avoid every- 
thing which tends to bring the system into a condition 
favourable for the reception of the special cause of an 
epizootic, and more especially when such is raging in 
the neighborhood. 

** All these means will, however, fail when the disease 
is purely an infectious one, from a neglect of isolation, 
or the removal of the healthy f^om the diseased. It is 
a well ascertained fact that infection has its limits ; and 
although these may ever remain undefined as to their 
extent, still daily experience proves that the removal of 
animals but a short distance from each other, and the 
prevention, also, of indirect communication between 
them, will at once put a stop to the spread of the 
malady.'^ 

We can guard against contamination, but not in the 
open fields on the roauiing-at-large principle. 

My animals escaped the rinderpest, which destroyed 
my neighbours' cattle, because I did not permit any of 
them to roam at large in the fields. 

A white frost is often a costly affair where animals 
are in open fields. Landowners who desire that their 
tenants should prosper will do well to consider the 
changes and new requirements of modem and intensified 
fanning. Suitable buildings for costly machinery, 
pedigree stock, and for sheltering increased numbers of 
feeding stock, have become a necessity for modem ag- 
riculture. Increasing rents will cover such additional 
investments. 

A Hospital for the Sick 
is essentially necessary. The moment an animal shows 
signs of discomfort, it should be separated from the 
rest. If from over-feeding, stop the supplies, but let 
it have free access to water and a lump of rock salt in 
the manger. A clear-out by an aperient dose is gen- 
erally a good beginning. I knew a ship captain who, 
if he met with an accident, at once took an ounce of 
£psom salts to prevent infiammatory symptoms. An 
angling tViend of mine, who was very stout, was sud- 
denly struck down by my side by paralysis. I asked 
the medical man, who was soon in attendance, what 
was first to be done in such cases, and he at once replied, 
" a clear-out." A farmer told me he always used cold- 
drawn linseed oil as a safe and effective aperient, and 



another said for the throat-worms in young calves he 
used linseed oil and turpentine — the linseed oil, of 
course, cold-drawn. In reply to my question, a medical 
man assured me that the stomach would safely receive 
much turpentine, and the bowels (by injection) even 
more— diluted, of course. 

I knew a farmer who had a penchant for gin, and as 
he was ten miles from the county town, and his bottle 
too often empty, he used to have recourse to the tur- 
pentine bottle, and made shift with certain strongly 
mixed tumblers of turpentine grog without inconveni- 
ence. He lived to be nearly eighty. 

Turpentine is, I am told, fital to internal worms. 
Hot lime-wash is a most wholesome and valuable pre- 
ventive and cleanser of our stables and sheds. So un- 
costly a substance should be occasionally used, for want 
of cleanliness is the cause of much disease in man or 
beast, and so is dampness. The ground on which 
buildings are erected should always be well and deeply 
drained, if not naturally porous and filtrative. 

Food, and the Mode of Administering it. 

Irregularity in feeding acts injuriously on stock. Like 
ourselves, animals (not on pasture) look for their food 
at the appointed periods. We know practically that 
the omission of one's meal at the usual time causes 
fiatulence, dyspepsia and uncomfortable feelings. An 
inattentive and irregular stockman should be got rid of 
without delay. 

The proper qualities, quantities and admixture of 
food have much to do with the health and progress of 
animals. The carbonaceous and nitrogenous should 
bear due proportion to each other. Science has en- 
lightened us in this matter, thanks to our agricultural 
chemists. Food may be too rich, too nitrogenous, too 
glutinous, too laxative, or too astringent. Dressed 
wheat will kill a horse, but if he eats it as it is grown, 
with its chidT and straw, no damage ensues. A neigh- 
bour lost five horses which ate freely of dressed wheat 
in a barn. Rank, young, rapidly-grown grass will often 
kill animals; so will too much bean meal, unaccompanied 
by more carbonaceous, succulent, or oleaginous food. 
A certain plain farmer fed his cattle on bean meal 
mixed with linseed oil, made into balls, in addition to 
other food. He was a philosopher The oil was car- 
bonaceous and laxative, the bean meal nitrogenous and 
astringent. His beasts were a picture. 

I dare not fold my lambs on young Italian rye grass 
forced by a dressing of Peruvian guano washed in by our 
jet, hut can safely do so when the grass is produced by 
the bullock manure from under the sparred floor, 
washed in by hose and jet. The Peruvian guano was 
disproportionately nitrogenous. 

I seldom lose a ewe or lamb in parturition, for they 
are fed on the mixed food principle, and I carefully 
avoid giving them mangel before lambing, and only a 
very small quantity of turnips; but 1 much prefer cab- 
bage, both before and after lambing. I often hear of 
very heavy losses of ewes and Iamb« at lambing time, 
when they are fed entirely on turnips, especially if 
those turnips have been forced to a luxuriant growth 
by superphosphate of lime or guano. As turnips con- 
tain ninety per cent, of water, they are clearly unsuited 
(as a sole food) to form in the breeding animal a well- 
developed lamb, calf or pig. On this subject, let me 
quote the following passage from a paper which I read 
beft»re the Wenlock (Salop) Farmers' Club, in April, 
1866, '* On the Cultivation of Green Crops, and the 
most economical way of consuming them," which you 
will find at page 46 of my book entitled PrqfUabh 
Farming: 

"It may appear strange that, while 7 lbs. of barley, 
bean meal or oilcake will make 1 lb. of meat, net butch- 
er's weight, it takes 150 to 200 lbs. of turnips to pro- 
duce a similar result. In one case we must give water, 
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u well as other food, with the meal or cake ; in the 
other they are obliged to take 90 per cent, of water in 
the tarnips, or 63 lbs. (8 galls ) of water to every 7 lbs. 
of meal or cake, it appears absurd to propose to do 
this, bat it proves that turnips alone are not proper 
and profitable food for animals. Beware of too succu- 
lent and unripe food, especially for young and for 
breeding animals before parturition. Young washy 
tares, young rank growing grass, and roots, especially 
mangel, forced to a rapid growth by high farming and 
artiticial manures, are all likely to produce scouring or 
iudammation of stomach ; so are mildewed turnips and 
rape, and green rape after frost. Male sheep, especially 
rams, suffer much in the urinary organs from the salt 
and alkalies in mangel-wurzel, especially if confined; 
when permitted to range the fields there is less dan- 
ger. The ash of globe mangel bulbs contains 24| per 
cent of salt, the ash of their leaves 38 j per cent.; long 
red mangels contain, in the ash of their bulbs, 14j per 
cent. of salt, and in the ash of their leaves 29| per cent.; 
Swedes and carrots only contain, in the ash of their 
bulbs, 6 per cent, of salt. All these roots contain, in 
their ashes, very large quantities of potash and soda. 
More than 50 per cent, of the ash of mangel is so com- 
posed. For breeding animals, both before and after 
parturition, cabbage may be very safely given, alone, 
or passed through the pulper and mixed with chaff. 
If we ask why, the analysis of the ashes at once ex- 
plains it. In lieu of the 50 per cent, of soda and potash, 
and the 30 per cent, of salt, the ash of cabbage has less 
than 5 per cent, of salt, and 30 per cent, of potash and 
soda; but it has (which is very material) 20 per cent, 
of lime and 5 per cent, of magnesia (globe mangel has 
in its ash only 2 per cent, of lime and magnesia). The 
ash of cabbage has also 12 per cent, of phosphoric acid, 
mangel only 4^ per cent. It is thus easy to understand 
why cabbage, abounding in flesh and bone forming sub- 
stances, is so innocuous and so suitable for animals in 
breeding condition. Kohl rabi has much the nature of 
cabbage. Carrots are safe food, having only 10 per 
cent of salt. From Way's Analysis of the Ash of 
Mangel, vol. viii, p. 157, Royal Agricultural Society's 
Journal, it appears clearly that when we give our cattle 
3 bushels, or 150 lbs. of mangel roots, they not only 
got 13^ gallons of water with only 15 lbs. of dry food, 
but they also get, in that dry food, 6 oz. of common 
salt, 6 oz. of potash, 4^ oz. of soda. Can we wonder 
that such a dose of salts daily scours them or loosens 
them too much ? and does it not prove the necessity for 
giving them much dry food as a neutralizer? Unde- 
corticated, dark, dry cotton cake, which would proba- 
bly injure an animal fed on dry food, would neutralize 
the relaxing mangel. A grazier told me that last sea- 
son his neighbours' beasts progressed more rapidly on 
hard undecorticated cotton cake than his own did on 
linseed cake, the animals being always on pasture. The 
reason was obvious : that very wet season the grasses 
were not only often wet outwardly, but were unusually 
succulent and laxative. The dry cotton cake remedied 
this defect, while the slippery linseed cake rather in- 
creased it. It is probable that the dry cake might be 
useful in correcting the laxity caused by a large con- 
snmption of fresh mangel or turnips. Whenever wo 
deviate from the natural state of food for animals, say 
three-fourths water and one-quarter dry matter, we 
must control the deviation rather by more dry food or 
more water. Dry cotton cake is rendered more safe by 
being soaked in water for twelve hours. It will absorb 
a^arge quantity. Soaked and softened beans are more 
safe than dry ones in certain cases. Meal is of a dry 
nature, and is best mixed with chaff and pulped roots." 

Ewes and Lambs. 
A teaspoonful of c^istor oil in a little warm milk, 
given to newly-born lamb, saves many lives by remov- 



ing the sticking contents of the bowels. I rarely give 
roots to my breeding animals before parturition ; they 
contain so much common salt, potash and soda. Cab- 
bage is a much safer food. 

Salts in Roots. 

Twenty-eight pounds of turnips, with their tops on 
contain half an ounce of common salt (the tops alone 
contain 1| oz. in 28 lbs.) ; 28 lbs. of mangel, with their 
tops on, contain 1| oz. of salt; 28 lbs. of mangel leaves 
contain 2^ oz. of salt. Both turnips and mangel have 
also a large quantity of potash and soda. 

Eftect of Salt in Turnips on Brekdino Ewes. 

In vol. viii, p. 190, Royal Agricultural Society *8 
Journal, Mr. Robinson, veterinarian (Royal Agricul- 
tural College) , says : 

** When lambing ewes are allowed a large quantity of 
turnips, with a small amount of other food through the 
winter, abortion is a frequent occurrence, their supply 
of milk is very deficient, and their lambs are dropped 
of very various sizes, and far from healthy. The mor- 
tality of the Iambs in these cases may, I think, be fairly 
attributed to the amount of salt taken by the dam in 
the turnips." 

This applies with still greater force to mangel wnrzel, 
which contains more salt than turnips, and is dangerous 
for breeding animals generally. I have a strong con- 
viction that my exemption from loss in sheep or lambs 
is owing to my giving them at all times mixed food. 
When on pasture, clover or roots, we always keep our 
lambs in a fattening condition until twelve months old, 
when they are sold as fat mutton (this year at 73s. 
each). They are half bred by Lincoln tup and black- 
faced Down ewes. Our loss is seldom so much as two 
per cent, from the time of lambing, and rarely one per 
cent, in ewes. Fat sheep make fat crops.. 

Low Pastures and the Rot. 

We know that the insect tribes abound in pasture. 
Watch the habits of birds and poultry, and you will 
soon be convinced that sheep and cattle must partake 
largely of the eggs of insects, if not of the insects them- 
selves; and thence arises the question, Can those eggs « 
or juveniles exist in the animals? And there also 
arises another important qnestion, Can these insects live 
in either stomach when the grass or green food is mixed 
with corn, cake, meal, malt combs, bran, and straw 
chaff? My experience leads me to believe that such 
admixtures are fatal to insect development within the 
animals. 

I heard of a case where sheep fed on certain low 
mesdows became always affected with rot or liver- 
fluke. The farmer gave his sheep daily 1 pint each of 
barley (valued Id), and at no time after were the flocks 
so treated affected. 

Undrained swampy land encourages the liver-fluke. 
I recommend a perusal of Professor Simonds' aile 
paper on rot or liver-fluke, in the Royal Agrictiltural 
Society's Journal, vol. xxiii., p. 64. 

The Fly. 

When I wish** to skeletonise a fish or a bird, I place 
it in a box with carrion gentles, and they will soon 
leave it a perfect skeleton. So it will be with your 
sheep if you neglect them. The fly is sagacious, and 
lays her eggs where and when there is moisture as well 
as food. Sheep that scour, or get a warm shower upon 
them, are immediately struck by the fly, which de- 
posits its eggs, and in an hour or two, more or less, 
thousands or millions of juvenile gentles commence 
devouring the sheep, growing every day larger in size 
and consumption until full grown; then they become 
a chrysalis, and afterwards a fly, so that we may safely 
say that the neglected sheep, miruu its bones and skin, 
has taken flight. 
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A good shepherd will at once detect by the sheep's 
manner that it has been fly -stricken, and apply the 
proper dressings. Warm, showery weather demands 
anxious and constant supervision. In a very dry time 
my shepherd was surprised to And some of our sheep 
fly-stricken. It appeared that some children had 
amused themselves by sprinkling water on the sheep's 
backs while drinking, and the fly availed herself of her 
opportunity. 

Foot Rot 

gives strong evidence of the necessity for draining and 
an occasional dry bed for the animal; for if the horn 
of the hoof is kept constantly soaked, it softens and 
rots. Sheep will always choose a dry resting place if 
they can find one. Our best flocks came from the 
chalks and limestones, and love dry sand or land natu- 
rally filtrative a id dry — ^not from the swamps or cold 
and undraincd clays. It is of no use dressing the 
sheep's feet unless they are immediately afterwards 

glac^ for a time under cover on dry straw or ground, 
very shepheid ought to know how to cure foot-rot. 

Pios 

are interesting animals, for so many people keep a pig. 
In my early farming days I used to keep a good many, 
having had 860 or more at one time (good Danish bar- 
ley was then 18«. 6d. per quarter), and my kuowing 
friends said that I should certainly breed disease, hav- 
ing so many and so closely packed, but I was singularly 
fortunate. The fact is that pigs have a habit of close 
packing," or huddling together, so that the air around 
them becomes putrescent and unhealthy. That is why 
reedy wheat-straw, frequently changed, is considered 
more healthy than soft barley straw. The former per- 
mits more circulation of air under the pigs. 

In my case they were always placed on sparred 
floors, with a space under them from 1 to 6 feet deep; 
therefore the air, heated by their breath and bo^i^'s, 
was carried off by circulation under and around the 
animals. Fat hogs, in hot weather, often get fever; 
not so on the sparred floors. Pigs generally excrete in 
a corner, away from their beds. 

The openings between the boards or spars may be 
narrower or wider, according to the size of the pigs. 
In all cases the floor should be firmly supported, and 
tree from elasticity. Those who prefer it, and in cold 
weather, can place a little clean straw on the floors; as 
the urine passes dov/n through the openings, a thin 
straw matting might answer. Mine had no straw. For 
breeding sows and small pigs the openings should be 
only half an inch. A projecting shelf, about 9 inches 
wide and 6 inches from the ground, would prevent the 
BOW overlaying her pigs. It is a general practice in 
Essex to keep fattening calves on sparred floors; that 
is, boarded floors with an opening between each board, 
and a space between the boards and the floor, spreading 
straw over the boards. They say calves would not 
otherwise do so well. Why it has seldom or never been 
extended to cattle, sheep, and pigs, I do not know. 

In hot weather I used to turn the jet of water upon 
them, and after a few dressings they enjoyed it. Their 
skins became as clean as the back of one's hand, and 
they progressed rapidly without fever. 

One great advantage of sparred floors ^s, that the 
pigs cannot burrow or bury themselves in holes, or in 
hot manure; for if they do so, and come afterwards 
into cold air, they get heaves or lung complaint from 
the sudden change. 

In winter, draughts should be prevented, as they 
have no wool and very little hair to protect them — uot 
like a Russian or wild pig, with its thick and lot g bris- 
tles. A cooling aperient dose either before or im.ne- 
diately afler parturition would in the case of sovs as 
well as cows spare many a death by fever. It is dedra- 



ble to avoid high and rich feeding some time before and 
afler parturition. I have observed that, with brewers' 
grain, breeding sows do well. Mangel or roots are ob- 
jectionable. Millers' middlings and toppings are a use- 
ful cooling food, and good for juvenile pigs, for 
fattening pigs, two-thirds barley meal and oue-tbird 
pea meal make excellent pork, especially if aided by 
milk. Barley meal or bean meal alone is too heating 
for young pigs. Beans will give pigs cramp when oot 
at large. A good pasture acyoining the piggery is uae 
ful for breeding sows and their young 

Farm Horses. 

This is a tender and all-important subject; a fanner, 
especially a small farmer, is soon broke up if he is un- 
fortunate with his horses. They are the motive power, 
the main spring of arable land; a strain, a kick, or 
other accident irrespective of dibcase, may cripple ibis 
important power. Besides, now it is a question of £hO 
or £70, or even £80, for a good heuvy land 4-year-uld 
horse. And this more and more strengthens my con- 
viction that agriculture must look to su*am rather than 
to horses for cheap and efiective culture. A steam 
horse costs about £85 per horse power; in my case a 
fixed steam engine, 26 years old, is still goKi. We la- 
ways grind our corn for horses, and cut all the hay and 
straw into chafl". They are manger ted ; the dry cliatf 
being watered by a watering-pot, so that the meal ad- 
heres to it. Clover, Italian rye. and lares, are all 
passed through the chafi'-cutter. In autumn and win- 
ter each horae gets a bu^?hel of pulped mangel ; when 
our horses are very severely worked, we add 8 lbs. of 
linseed Cdke a diy to their other food. Our horses are 
always stabled at night in sUlls. Loose boxes are 
better. 

A city contractor, who furnished carriage horses, 
assured me that by preparing the food by chaflT-cuiting! 
etc., he saved £8 a week in food, and £4 a week iii 
losses of horses. Many of his coachmen gave up their 
prejudice in favor of long hay, but one refused to •*fall 
in," and was discharged. 

Mouldy hay (unless steamed) will kill horses. Cold 
water, when horses are heated, often produces flatu- 
lence and death. In the great breweries, a steam-pipe 
keeps the water always warm, so that the horais drink 
when they please without injury. 

Cold milk will scour and kill very young calves. It 
should be as warm as the mother*s milk. 

Hoar frost on green food or roots kills many animals. 

Inflammation is so rapid in horses, that immediate 
remedies are desirable. A clyster pipe and bladder 
should be always at hand, also a box of Day, Son & 
Hewitt's mediciiiCH. 

A fatal kick sometimes costs more than a new set of 
stalls or loose boxes. 

Hiding heated horses into cold ponds should be 
jstricily forbidden. 

It appears unreasonable to cause a horse, after a 
hard day's work, to walk about for hours to crop bis 
Cood; it should be prepared and brought to him. 
Farmers as a rule prefer open yards for their horses^ 
because in their un ventilated stables they would be un- 
healthy. 

The late Mr. Watson's plan of ventilation is the 
most perfect. His successors reside at Halifax, in 
Yorkshire. A London firm fed their great horses on 
oats, beans, aud the best clover-hay, and they were 
often unlucky with them. A friend suggested that th«? 
food was too rich, and advised mixing a portion of 
straw chaff" with the cut clover. This set matters 
. ight. 

Fea straw is very dangerous for horses, es|>eci8ny 

the straw of green peas picked for market. A farmer 

lost nine horsss from eating pea-straw, and I li»st one, 

I my plouguman having, couirary to my orders, got aomm 
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from a heap intended for the pattle. The four-stom- 
ached animaUs (sheep and cattle) eat it safely. The 
Loudon Omnibus Company, who have thousands of 
horses, always prepare the food for them. Mr. Church, 
Secretary to the London Omnibus Company, stated in 
his evidence before the House of Lords Horse Com- 
mitee that they purchased about 2,000 horses annually; 
in 18dd and 1864 the price wa3 £28; in 1872 it was 
£32 174. Sd. per horse. Their horses last on an aver- 
age about four and a half years, and sometimes as 
many as ttve years. Most of them then go to the 
knackers at £2, 5«. each. Farm horses last much longer, 
especially if they have not much road work or sub- 
soil ploughing. 

Dakoers of London Manure. 

Nine cattle in Hertfordshire and »ix in Sussex were 
this spring lead-poisoued by feeding on pastures 
dressed with Loudon manure, which included, among 
other rubbish, the scrapings from old paint pots. More 
than 60 were injured by it. 

An Ihon Will 

is a valuable preventive, for unless you are firm and 
determined yuur iuslruciions or ordei-s will sometimes 
be evaded or negligently carried out. I have seen too 
much of that. 

TisfE Works Many Chanoxs. 

I have lived when there was no gas, no railways, no 
electric telegraph, no ocean bteamers, no cabs or 
omuibuHes, no policemen, no penny po^t. No watch- 
man, now, in our wakeful moments, calls the hours or 
describes the weather. We no longer smell, after mid- 
night, the ce&spool carts, for the food blood of the 
nation now flows wastefully to the rivers. How sad — 
how miscalculating ! — how nationally suicidal ! In this 
Club, 80 years ago, I was derided because I recom- 
mended the use of straw as food, rather than as litter — 
but a great change has come over the agricultural miud 
on that point, and there is a greater consumption of 
chatf than ever. So it has been, and will be, with 
many of my other recommendations. 

In Conclusion, 

I feel that I have given a mere outline of a great sub- 
ject, one well worthy the study of intelligent agricul- 
turists, and deeply alteciing their pecuniary welfare. I 
repeat, that in ihe journals of our four great agricul- 
tural societies, and in our current agricultural litera- 
ture, will be found an immense moss of valuable 
information, almost demandmg that we should, us 
agriculturists, read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest it. 
My time is getting short, but 1 see clearly that if I 
could come again in 50 years a mighty change will then 
have come over our national agriculture us regards 
landowners, tenants and labourers in their relation to 
agricultural progress, intelligence, and improvement. 
Our landowners of that period will consider it no dis- 
grace to understand the business and requirements of 
agriculture, and tenants will no longer sneer at science 
and theory. Education and intelligence will then have 
taught agriculture to adapt itself to uiighiy steam as a 
source of increased pnHluctiou . economy and profit. As 
this may be the last p.i|)er 1 shall ever read lo yon. 
permit me before I sit down to congratulate you and 
the country at large on a happy change which has taken 
place within the last 30 years. I remember that, many 
years ago (1849). when dining at the first formation of 
the Birmingham Cattle Show, Mr. Muntz, M. P., suid, 
In dolorounmood, that he believed that a manufacturer 
ate a firmer for supper every night — :ind this sentiment 
was greatly applauded. Now, no lon;!er are town and 
country supposed to have separate interests, no longer 



are manufacturers and agriculturists believed to be 
pecuniarily antagonistic. 

How delightfully has the amiable and talented author 
of Taipa (published 21 years ago) anticipated this re-» 
suit. He says, at p. 66 : 

** yo who tilled these fields and dug these marlpits, 
in the days of narrow lanes and pack saddles, what 
would you have said to the mail train, that was fiying 
like a meteor through the night, upon its track of pol- 
ished iron, annihilating distance, yet leaving space un- 
diminished, turning the wide-spread country abodes of 
men into one vast metropolis of human society, mutual- 
ity and intelligence, not choked and deadened by long 
rows of bricks and mortar, like the dull, changeless, 
man-manufactured town, but open, and free, and inde- 
pendent as ever, with earth and air. and sky unpolluted, 
undescrated by the throng, yet man united, by the 
closest intercourse and sympathy, with the marts of 
aggregated skill and progress in each art and science 
that instructs, enriches and ennobles ? 

*' Despise not the town, man of gaiters, corduroys, 
and short cut-away, whose face is stereotyped into per- 
petual jollity by Nature's wholesome, merry hand — 
whose talk is of Swedes, superphosphates, and Red 
Lammas ! Nor do thou despise the country, O frock- 
coated, sleek-hatted, umbrella'd town denizen, whose 
face is blanched and thoughtful, and mayhap, a little 
wrinkled, and whose talk is of prices-current, scrip, 
cargos, and consuls. For you are each other's custom- 
ers and brothers $ the iron artery of locomotive traffic, 
and the electric nerve of fiying thought, have brought 
you into a new and closer bond of reciprocity and fel- 
lowship. It matters little at which end of the wire 
your place and life-task are appointed; your hearts and 
heads were cast in the same human mould, and it is 
hard but such a tie as now unites their throbs and 
thoughts shall strikeout some results and combinations 
that you scarcely di-eam of yet, from the twin realities 
of agriculture and commerce.'' 



REPORT OF EXPERIMENTS ON THE GROWTH 
OF BARLEY FOR TWENTY YEARS IN SUC- 
CESSION ON THE SAME LAND— 1862-1871. 

By J. B. La WES, Esq., F. R. S., F. C. 8.; and J. H. 
GiLBKBT. Ph. D., F. A. S., F. 0. S.» 

Section VI. — Summary and General Conclutiont, 
thowing the PractiaU Bearings of ihe Hetultt, 

In a former paper it was shown, that wheat had been 
successfully grown for twenty years in succession on 
the same land; that the produce without manure had, 
during that period diminished comparatively little; 
and that by farmyard manure, and by certain 
artificial manures, had increased conMderably. The 
thirtieth wheat crop is now growing, and shows no de- 
terioration, in cither quantity or quality, where the prop- 
er manures, natural or artificial, have been supplied. 
The most prominent result was, and still is, that 

* The report, of which the summary and oonclusions are 
here printed, occapies nearly two hundred pages of the 
Joamal of the R. A. S. of England for the present year, 
and ia probably the most thorough and ezbaastive ever 
published, even by these patient and able investigators. 
The experimental field was divided into 24 plots and anna- 
ally manured per acre as follows: 

PLOT. 

1 0. Unmanared oontinnously. 

2 0. 3^ owts. Superphosphate of Lime. (I) 

3 0. 2U0 lbs. Sulphate of Potass (2), 100 lbs. Salphata 

Soda (3), 100 lbs. Sulphate Magnesia. 

4 0. 200 lbs. Sulphate Potass (2), 100 lbs. Sulphate Soda 

(3j, lOU lbs. Sulphate Magnesia, and 3| owts. Snper- 
phoephate. 
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mineral manures alone increase the produce scarcely at 
all; that nitrogenous manures alone increase it very con- 
siderably ; but that the largest crops are obtained when 
nitrogenous and mineral manures are applied together. 

How far do the results now recorded in regard to 
barley accord with those which have been obtained 
with its botanical ally — wheat ? 

The results on the growth of barley, without manure, 
by farmyard manurC| and by a great variety of artiticial 
mixtures, each used for twenty years in succession on 
the same land,,have been given in detail in the forego- 
ing pages; and they have been compared with those ob- 
tained with wheat under corresponding conditions. 
They have been classified, and given in separate sections, 
and at the conclusion of the sections they have been 
more or less formally summarized. It remains to call 
attention here to the most prominent results of the in- 
quiry as a whole, with as little reference to detail as 
may be consistent with clearness, referring the reader 
to the detailed discussion of individual points, and to 
the summaries, given at the conclusion of preceding 
sections, for any further illustration or confirmation 
that may be needed. 

The twenty-second crop of barley in succession is 
now growing, in a field immediately a<yoining that 
devoted to the experiments on wbeat, and having a soil 
and subsoil of similar general characters, namely, *' a 
somewhat heavy loam, with a subsoil of raw yellowish 
red clay, but resting in its turn upon chalk, which pro- 
vides good natural drainage.^' It is obvious that, in wet 
seasons, such a soil is not well suited for the growth of 
the crop afler roots fed on the land by sheep, as is the 
custom of the locality; but the results which have been 
recorded abundantly prove that, when grown under 

1 A. 200 lbs. Ammonia-Salts (4). 

2 A. 200 lbs. Ammonia-Salts, 34 owts. Superphosphate. 

8 A. 200 lbs. Ammonia-Salts, 200 lbs. Sulphate Potass (2). 
100 lbs. Salphato Soda (3), 100 lbs. Salphate Mag- 
nesia. 

200 lbs. Ammonia-Salts, 200 lbs. Snlpbate Potass (2), 
100 lbs. Salphate Soda (3), 100 lbs. Sulphate Mag- 
nesia, 3| owts. Superphosphate. 

275 lbs. Nitrate Soda. 

275 lbs. Nitrate Soda. 31 owts. Superphosphate. 

275 lbs. Nitrate Soda, 200 lbs. Sulphate 
/5)Pota8S (2). 100 lbs. Sulphate Soda (3), 100 lbs. 
^ ^Sulphate Msgnesia. 

275 lbs. Nitrate Soda, 200 lbs. Sulphate 

Potass (2), 100 lbs. Salphate Soda (3), 100 lbs. 

Sulphate Magnesia, 3^ owts. Superphosphate. 

275 lbs. Nitrate Soda, 400 lbs. Silicate 

Soda (6). 

275 lbs. Nitrate Soda, 400 lbs. Silicate 

Soda (6)^ 3i owts. Superphosphate. 

275 lbs. Nitrate Soda, 400 lbs. Silicate 

. /csSoda (6), 200 lbs. Salphate Potass (2), 100 lbs. 

' ^^'^Sulphate Soda (3), 100 lbs. Sulphate Mag- 
nesia. 

275 lbs. Nitrate Soda, 400 lbs. Silicate 
Soda (6), 200 lbs. Sulphate Potass (2), 100 
lbs. Sulphate Soda (3), 100 lbs. Sulphate Mag- 
nesia, 3| cwts. Superphosphate. 

1000 lbs. Rape-cake. 

1000 lbs. Rape cake, 3| cwts. Superphosphate. 

1000 lbs. Rape-cake, 200 lbs. Sulphate Potara(2), 

.^xlOO lbs. Sulphate Soda (3), 100 lbs. Sulphate 

^ ^Magnesia. 

1000 lbs. Rape-cake, 200 lbs. Sulphate Potas8(2), 
100 lbs. Sulphate Soda (3), 100 lbs. Salphate 
Magnesia, 3^ cwts. Superphosphate. 

N. ^ 275 lbs. Nitrate Soda. 

N. UB)27b lbs. Nitrate Soda ($50 lbs. Nitrate for 5 
) years, 1853, 4, 5, 6 and 7.) 

M. }00 lbs* Sulphate Soda (9), 100 lbs. Sulphate Magnesia, 
3j owts. Bupeirphospbato (oommencing 1855; 1852, 3 
and 4, onmanured.) 



4A. 



1 AA. 
2AA. 
8AA. 



4AA. 



lAAS. ) 



2AAS. 
8AAS. 



4AAS. 



IC. 
2 0. 
8 0. 



4 0. 



IN. 
2 



favourable conditions, large crops of barley, of ^ood 
quality, may be obtained from such land. 

Without manure, the average produce of barley, over 
twenty years, was 21 bushels of dressed corn, of 52| lbs. 
per bushel, and 12 cwts. of straw. The quantity fell 
off considerably, but the quality was considerably 
higher over the second than over the first ten years. 
Compared with wheat without manure, barley gave 
more corn, less straw, but nearly the same quantity of 
total produce; it, however, fell ofi* more in produce of 
grain, and about equally in straw, over the later years. 

By farmyard manure, the average annual produce was 
more than i8 bushels of dressed corn, of 54| lbs. per 
bushel, and 28 cwts. of straw. The quantity of both grain 
and straw, and the quality of the gram, were considerably 
higher over the second I ban over the first ten years. 
As without manure, so with farmyard manure, barley, 
compared with wheat, yielded more com, less* straw, 
but much about the same quantity of total produce. 

Mineral manures alone gave very poor crops; and the 
quantity of both corn and straw fell oft* considerably 
during the later years. With barley there was mnch 
more grain, rather less straw, but considerably more 
total produce than with wheat. 

Nitrogenous manures alone gave much more barley 
than mineral manures alone; the produce declined much 
less in the later years; and for twenty years in succes- 
sion, fair, though not full, crops were obuined. 

Nitrogenous and mineral manures together gave, for 
twenty years in succession on the same land, rather 
more of both corn and straw than farmyard manure, 
considerably more than the average barley crop of the 
country under rotation, and an average weight per 
bushel of between 58 and 54 lbs. With the same 
amount of nitrogen, and the same mineral manure, 
applied for twenty years, in the autumn for wheat, 

5 0. 200 lbs. Sulphate Potass (2), 3^ cwts. Superphosphate, 
(200 lbs. Ammonia-Salts, also, for the first year, 1852, 
only.) 

5 A. 200 lbs. Sulphate Potass (2), 3|owts. Superphosphate, 
200 lbs. Ammonia-Salts. 

^ (1. JUnmanured continuously. 
} 2. Ashes (burnt soil and turO* 

7. 14 tons farmyard manure. 

REPEBEirCCS. 

(1.) '' 3^ cwts. Superphosphate of Lime » — in all cases 
made from 200 lbs. bone-ash, 150 lbs. Sulphuric acid, sp. 
gr. 1.7 (and water). 

(2.) Sulphate Potass, 300 lbs. per annum for the first six 
years. 1852-7. 

(3.) Sulphate Soda, 200 lbs. per annum for the first six 
years, 1852-7. 

(4.) The " Ammonia-Salts," in all cases equal parta of 
Sulphate and Muriate of Ammonia of Commerce. 

(5.) Plots «*AA" and " AAS," first six years, 1852-7, 
instead of Nitrate of Soda, 400 lbs. Ammonia-Salts per 
annum ; next ten years, 1858-1867, 200 lbs. Ammonia- 
Salts per annum; 1868, and since, 275 lbs. Nitrate of Soda 
per annum. 275 lbs. Nitrate of Soda is reckoned to con* 
tain the same amount of nitrogen as 200 lbs. '' Ammonia- 
Salts." 

(6.) Plots '<AAS," the application of Silicates did not 
commence until 1864 ; in 1864, 5, 6 and 7, 200 lbs. Silicate 
of Soda and 200 lbs. Silicate of Lime were applied per 
acre, but in 1868, and since, 400 lbs. Silicate S<Hla, and no 
Silicate Lime. These plots comprise respectively, one- 
half of the original ** AA" plots, and excepting toe addi- 
tion of the Silicates, have been, and are, in other respeets, 
manured in the same way as the '* AA" plots. 

(7.) 2000 lbs. Rape-cake per annum for the first six 
years, and 1000 lbs. only, each year since. 

(8.) 300 lbs. Sulphate Potass and 3^ cwts. Superphos- 
phate of Lime, without Nitrate of Soda, the first yaar 
(1852) ; Nitrate alone each year since. 

(9.) Salphate Soda, 200 lbs. per annum, 1855,6 asd t. 
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and in the npriag for barley, the barloy gave . much 
more corn, more straw, and nearly one-third more 
total produce than the wheat. 

Thus, theu, with barley as with wheat, mineral 
maimres alone failed to enable the plant to obtain 
auliicient nitrogen aud carbon to yield even a fair crop. 
The greater effect of nitrogenous manures alone showed 
that the soil, in its practically corn-exhausted condition, 
was relatively richer in available mineral constituents 
than in available nitrogen. And the generally greater 
effect by nitrogenous and mineral manures together, 
than by farmyard manure — which contained not only 
yery much more nitrogen, but a large amount of de- 
composing carbonaceous organic matter, and probably 
more of every mineral constituent than the crop — 
showed that the nitrogen of the farmyard manure was 
in a far less rapidly available condition, and that its 
supply of carbon was at any rate unessential. 

it is hardly necessary to add, that the field resnlts 
with barley, equally with those with wheat, are entirely 
inconsistent with the mineral theory so long in contro- 
versy, according to which, fertility was quite indepen- 
dent of the ammonia conveyed to the soil; if only the 
necessary mhieral constituents were supplied in suf- 
ficient quantity and in available form, our cultivated 
plants, graminaceous as well as leguminous, would 
derive sufficient ammonia from the atmosphere; the 
presence of ammonia in our manures was immaterial; 
and the entire future prospects of agriculture depended 
ti|»on our being able to dispense with ammonia in our 
manures, therefore with animal manures. 

It is a very remarkable and very significant fact, 
that not only by farmyard manure, but also by arti- 
ficial manures containing no carbon, an average of not 
far short of 50 bushels of barley grain (or more if 
reckoned at only 52 lbs. per bushel), and nearly 80 
cwt. of straw, or much more than the average crop of 
the country under rotation, should have been obtained 
by the growth of the crop year after year on the same 
land for twenty years in succession. Not only was 
such an average obtained over the twenty years, but 
there was even rather more corn, higher quality, only 
little less straw, and nearly identical total produce 
(corn and straw together), over the second compared 
with the first ten years,. showing that, hitherto at least, 
there is practically no exhaustion by the continuous 
growth of such large crops under such conditions of 
soil and manuring. 

It was with farmyard manure, however, the annnal 
use of which has resulted in a very great accumulation 
within the soil, of nitrogen, of carbon, and probably of 
every mineral constituent also, that there has been the 
greatest increase of produce, and especially of com, 
over the second as compared with the first ten years. 
On the other hand, without manure, with mineral 
manure alone, aud with ammonia-salts alone — that is, 
with defective soil conditions — there was a considerable 
deficiency of both corn and straw over the second half 
of the period; the greater deficiency the more defective 
the manuring, and the greater the relative deficiency of 
nitrogen in the soil; for the falling off was considerably 
more marked with mineral manure alone, than with 
ammonia-salts alone. 

It will be obvious that an average of 50 bushels of 
barley grain, and 80 cwts. of straw, would not be 
maintained without great fiuctuations from year to year, 
according to season. Indeed in no two years of the 
twenty did one and the same manure yield precisely 
the same result both as to the quantity and the quality 
of its produce ; nor were the seasons which were more 
or less favourable than the average for one dewriplion of 
manure equally favourable for other descriptions. 
Thus, comparing the least and most productive 
seasons of the twenty, there were obtained (reckoning 



the total corn at 52 lbs. per bushel), withont manure 
15^ and 87} bushels, or a difference of 22 bushels; 
with farmyard manure, 32 bushels and 60 bushels, or a 
ditterence of 28 bushels: lastly, with the two most 
productive artificial manures, there were obtained 80} 
and 36^ bushels in the worst season, and 6t) and 68 
bushels in the best season, or a difference in favour of 
the good season of 85 j and 81} bushels of grain. That 
is to say, with one and the same expenditure for 
manure, there was a difference in the quantity of the 
produce obtained in the two seasons, of from nearly 
82 to over 85 bushels of com, besides, in one case, 
nearly a ton of straw. 

Not only, then, has the average produce over twenty 
years, by artificial, nitrogenous and mineral manures^ 
considerably exceeded the average barley crop of the 
country with rotation, but the difference between the 
produce by one and the same manure in the least and 
most favourable seasons of the twenty was, itself, not 
much less than would represent the average barley 
crop of many localities. 

As we have in substance fVeqnently said, it is 
but a truism to assert that the growing plant must 
have within its reach a sufficiency of the mineral 
constituents of which it is to be built up. But 
the results obtained with barley, as well as those 
with wheat, have shown that whilst it is essential that 
there be a liberal provision of mineral constituents 
within the soil, the amount of produce is more de- 
pendent on the supply by manure of available nitrogen 
than of any other constituent. 

The practical question obviously arises : How much 
ammonia or its equivalent of nitrogen in some other 
form, will, on the average, be required to yield a given 
amount of increase of wheat or barley grain, and its 
proportion of straw ? 

In our report on the growth of wheat for twenty 
years in succession on the the same land, it was shown that 
the quantity of increase obtained from a given amount 
of ammonia, or its equivalent of nitrogen, in manure, 
varied exceedingly according to the amount applied, to 
the provision of mineral constituents within the soil, 
and to the seasons. It was, however, stated, as a 
general practical conclusion, that, under the conditions 
the most comparable with those of ordinary practice, 
approximately 5 lbs. of ammonia, or its equivalent of 
nitrogen, were, on the average, required to yield 1 
bushel increase of wheat, and its proportion of straw. 

In like manner the experiments with barley have 
shown a very wide variation in the amount of ammonia 
required to yield a given quantity of increase, according 
to the amount applied, to the provision of mineral con- 
stituents within the soil, and to the seasons. Thus, 
with superphosphate and 200 lbs. of ammonia-salts per 
acre per annum, for six years, 8.26 lbs , but with 400 
lbs., 5 06 lbs. of ammonia were required to produce 1 
bushel increase of barley grain and its straw. 

Again, with 200 lbs. of ammonia-salts foi twenty 
years, there were required, on three plots where it was 
used with superphosphate, 2.18, 2.41 and 2.10 lbs.; on 
one plot where it was used with salts of potash, soda, 
and magnesia, without superphosphate, 8.59 lbs.; and 
on one withont any mineral manure at all, 8.68 lbs., of 
ammonia to yield one bushel of barley and its straw. 

Lastly, with only 200 lbs. of ammonia-salts per 
acre |)er annum, and with superphosphate also applied, 
the difference in the amount of ammonia required to 
yield 1 bushel of increase was, according to season, 
from about 1^ lbs. in the two most favourable, to 5.86 
and 4.48 lbs. in the two least favourable seasons; whilst, 
with only the same moderate amount of ammonia- 
salts, but used without superphosphate, or withont any 
mineral manure at all, the difference in result accord- 
ing to season was very much greater still. 
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Notwithstanding these very considerable and very signi- 
ficant variations, it may be concluded, from a review of 
the whole of the data bearing on the point, that when 
an increase of barley is obtained by means of artificial 
manures, such as salts of ammonia, nitrate of soda or 
Peruvian guano, an increase of 1 bushel of grain, and 
its straw, may, taking the average of seasons, be calcu- 
lated upon for every 2 to 2j 1^. of ammonia (or its 
equivalent of nitrogen, 1.65 to 1.86 lbs.) supplied in the 
manure — provided the quantity applied be not excessive, 
and there be no deficiency of mineral constituents within 
the soil. When, however, rape-cake is used, rather more 
nitrogen in that form will be required to yield a given 
increase; but when the increase is obtained by sheep- 
folding, or by farmyard manure, very much less 
increase will be yielded in the year of the application. In 
proportion to the nitrogen contained in the manure. 

Thus« whilst it was concluded that, on the 
average, about 5 lbs. of ammonia (or its equiv- 
alent of nitrogen) were required to yield 1 bushel 
of increase of wheat, and its proportion of straw, 
it is now assumed that only 2 to 2 j lbs. of ammtmia are 
required to produce 1 bushel increase of barley, and its 
straw. But whilst an average bushel of wheat may be 
reckoned to weigh 61 lbs., and its average proportion 
of straw 105 lbs., an average bushel of barley will 
weigh only 52 lbs., and its straw only 63 lbs. Hence, 
whilst it required 5 lbs. of ammonia in manure to yield 
61 lbs. of wheat grain, and 105 lbs. of straw=166 lbs. 
of total produce, it only requires from 2 to 2^ lbs. to 
yield 52 lbs. of barley grain and 68 lbs. of straw=115 
lbs. of total produce. In other words, for the production 
of 100 lbs. increase of total produce of wheat, it required 
8 lbs., and for the production of 100 lbs. increase of 
barley (containing a larger proportion of grain, but about 
the same amount of nitrogen) it required only from 
about 1] to 2 lbs. of ammonia in manure. That is to 
say; it required much more ammonia to yield a given 
amount of increase when applied in the autumn for wheat, 
than when in the spring for barley. 

The following questions obviously suggest themselves: 

What proportion of the nitrogen supplied in manure 
will probably on the average be recovered in the in- 
crease of the crop for which it is applied ? 

Will the at first unrecovered amount have any marked 
effbct on the immediately or early succeeding crops ? 

Will there be any residue retained by the soil and the 
subsoil, in such a state of combination and distribution, 
80 only to be yielded up, if ever, in the course of a long 
series of years ? 

Will there be any drained away and lost ? 

Lastly, will the answers arrived at on these points, 
in regard to wheat or to barley, be equally applicable to 
both crops? 

With regard to the proportion of the nitrogen of artifi- 
cial manures recovered in the increase of crop obtained 
by their use, in former papers it has been estimated, tak- 
ing the average over a comparatively limited number of 
years, that about 40 per cent, was recovered in the in- 
crease of wheat, of barley, and of meadow hay indiffer- 
ently. But, by the aid of numerous new determinations of 
nitrogen in the produce of wheat for twenty years, of 
barley for twenty years, and of oats for three years, it 
now appears that, with the same mixed mineral manure 
in each case, and the same amount of ammonia-salts ap- 
plied in the autumn for wheat, and in the spring for 
barley and for oats, rather less than one-third of the 
supplied nitrogen has been recovered in the increase of 
the wheat, but nearly one-half in that of the barley and 
the oats. When, however, there were applied, even for 
wheat, the same mineral manure and nitrate of soda, 
the latter sown in the spring, a not much less propor- 
tion of its nitrogen was recovered in the increase of 
the crop, than in the case of the ammonia-salts applied 



for barley in the spring, or of the ammonia-salts or ni- 
trate of soda applied for oats in the .spring. 

Not only, then, did a given amount of nitrogen, sup- 
plied as ammonia-salts, yield much more increase of pro- 
duce in the years of its application, when applied in 
the spring for barley than when in the autumn for 
wheat, but a larger proportion of it was reco\'ered in 
the increase of the spring-sown crop. 

The field ('xperimonts have further shown, that the 
at first unrecovered amount yie dcd scarcely any in- 
crease at all in succeeding years in the case of the 
wheat, but a considerable increase in that of the barley. 

With both crops, however, there remained a con- 
siderable amount of the supplied nitrogen not recovered 
in cither at the first or the early succeeding increase of 
produce; but there is obviously very much more to be 
otherwise accounted for in the case of the autumn- 
sown wheat than of the spring-sown barley. 

With regard to retention by the soil, the results of 
the analysis of samples of the soils of many of the 
differently manurcnl plots in the experimental wheat- 
field, taken in all down to a depth of 27 inches, showed 
that a considerable amount of the nitrogen which bad 
been supplied in the manure, and not recovered in the 
increase of crop, was accumulated within the soil; but 
it was concluded that a larger proportion remained un- 
accounted for to the depth examined, than was there 
traceable, and that some of this had passed off* by the 
drains, and some into the lower strata of the subsoil. 

With regard to loss by drainage, numerous analyses, 
by Dr. Yoelcker and Dr. Frankland, of the drainage- 
waters from the Rothamsted experimental wheat plots, 
confirmed the supposition that there had been a con- 
siderable loss of the nitrogen of the manures in that way. 
They showed that the quantity of nitrates in the 
drainage-water was the greater the greater the amsnnt 
of ammonia-salts applied; and that, after autumn sow- 
ing, the quantity was very much greater in the winter 
than subsequently in the spring and summer. 

Calculation showed that, for every 1 part of com- 
bined nitrogen per 100 (XK) parts of drainage-water, 
there will be a loss of 2j lbs. of nitrogen per acre for 
every inch of rain passing beyond the reach of the 
roots as drainage of that strength. In one case of 
winter drainage, after an application of 600 lbs. of 
ammonia-salts per acre in the autumn, Dr. Frankland's 
analysis showed 7.841 parts of nirrogen per 100.000 
parts of water, corresponding to a loss of nearly 18 lbs. 
of nitiogen per acre, provided (which, however, is not 
probable) that an inch of rain had passed as drainage 
of that strength. 

As would be expected, as the nitrate of soda was, 
even for wheat, always sown in the spring, the autumn 
and winter drainage from the nitrated plot always con- 
tained much less nitrogen than that collected at the 
same date from the plots manured with ammonia-salts 
in the autumn. Owing, however, to the much less 
capacity of a given surface of soil for the absorption of 
nitrate of soda, or other nitrates arising from its 
decomposition, than of the ammonia of ammonia- 
salts, heavy rains, soon after sowing, would carry 
off* more of the nitrogen from nitrate of soda than 
from a corresponding dressing of ammonia-salts. 
In one case Dr. Yoelcker found, in the drainage 
collected from the nitrated plot soon after a dressing of 
550 lbs. of nitrate per acre(= 400 lbs. ammonia-salts), 
applied in the spring, 5.83 parts of nitrogen per 100.000 
parts of water, corresponding to a loss of about 18 lbs. 
of nitrogen per acre per inch of rain passing. 

These facts, showing how great may be the loss of 
the nitrogen of manure by drainage, are obviously of 
the greatest practical importance, and demand very 
serious consideration. 

Owing to the difficulty of determining with 
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certainty, either the total amount of nitrogen 
retained by the soil within the. reach of the roots, 
the proportion of the total rain which would 
pass l^yond the reach of the roots, or the average com- 
position of the drainage-water, absolute proof whether 
the whole of the supplied nitrogen which is not re- 
covered in the crop is either retained by the 
soil, or lost by drainage, is not at command. Still, 
a consideration of such data as are available in 
reference to the points here indicated, points to the 
conclusion that the whole of the nitrogen which was 
applied as ammonia-salts or nitrate of soda to the 
wheat, was either recovered in the increase of crop, 
accumulated within the soil, or lost b> drainage. 

As already said, as the proportion of the nitrogen of 
ammonia- salts wliich was recovered in the increase of 
produce was much greater in the experiments with bar- 
ley than in those with wheat, there remained of course 
much less, in its case, to be accounted for by accumula- 
tion in the soil, and by drainage. 

Only few determinations of nitrogen have as yet been 
made in the soils of the barley plots ; but, so far as can be 
judged from the results obtalued hitherto, it seems 
probable that there is less accumulation than in the case 
of the wheat, especially in the lower layers. It seems 
pretty certain, too, that there must be much less loss 
by drainage; but, as the experimental barley-field is 
not artificially drained, no direct evidence can be 
adduced on the point. It may be observed, however, 
that as the ammonia-salts are sown for the barley in 
the spring, when the soil is in a porous condition, when 
there is .comparatively little risk of wohhiog out, and 
when growth almost immediately succeeds, there will 
be a le^s immediate and wide distribution of the am- 
monia, or of the nitrate resulting from its oxidation, a 
larger proportion at once taken up by the growing crop, 
and^ probably, a larger proportion fixed near the sur- 
face before the winter rains, and remaining available 
there for succeeding crops. 

Not only, then, do the results point to a satisfactory 
explanation of the loss of nitrogen which has been 
observed in the use of artificial nitrogenous manures, 
but also of the much greater loss when they are applied 
in the autumn for wheat, than when in the spring for 
barley or for oats. In confirmation of the explanation 
on the latter point, may be cited the facts that, not 
only was there on the average much more increase even 
of wheat, and much more nitrogen recovered in the 
increase, when a given amount of it was applied as 
nitrate of soda in the spring than when as ammonia- 
salts in the autumn, but the difference in favour of the 
spring-sown manure was especially marked after un- 
usually wet autumns and winters. 

There is another point to notice in connection with 
the action of nitrate of soda. A given surface of soil 
has much less power to retain either nitrate of soda, 
or other nitrates, than ammonia, and so far their nitro- 
gen is, ccUeris paribuSt more liable to loss by drainage. 
Tet, when frequently used on the same land, such was 
the effect of the nitrate,or its products of decomposition, 
aided by increased development of root, in causing the 
disintegration, and so increasing the porosity and 
surface of the clay subsoil, that there would appear to 
have been not only a greater retention of moisture in 
an available form by the subsoil, rendering the growing 
crop more independent of drought, but also a greater 
retention of nitrates than would be anticipated con- 
sidering their solubility, and, hence, a more lasting 
effect from previous applications than would otherwise 
be expected. On the other hand, where, as in the 
case of the experiments at Rothamsted, nitrate of soda 
has been used in large quantities so many years in 
succession, the surface soil has retained so much 
moisture as to be difficult to work after wet weather. 



The results have shown that a considerably less pro- 
portion 6( the nitrogen applied as rape -cake, than as 
either ammonia-salts or nitrate of soda, was recovered 
in the increase of crop within a given period of time, 
and again considerably less of that applied in 
farmyard manure than in rape-cake. Owing to 
the slow decomposition of the nitrogenous or- 
ganic matter of these manures, their nitrogen is 
necessarily but slowly available. It would appear, 
however, to be at the same time less subject to loss by 
drainage; and analysis has shown that a large propor- 
tion of their nitrogen is retained by the soil, becoming 
but very gradually available for a considerable length 
of time. Indeed, analysis showed that where farmyard^ 
manure had been applied for wheat every year for 
twenty-five years in succession, the top 9 inches of soil 
contained nearly twice as high a percentage of nitrogen 
as the corresponding layers of any of the artificially 
manured plots, which, though they received much 
less nitrogen annually, as ammonia -salts or nitrate of 
soda, nevertheless yielded larger crops. Still, there is 
a large amount of the nltrogim of the dung not yet 
satisfactorily accounted for; but, whether there will be 
an ultimate loss of a greater or less proportion of that 
supplied, than when ammonia-salts or nitrate of soda is 
used, the data at present at command do not enable us 
to determine with certainty. 

It is. then, established, that there is a great liability 
to loss by drainage of the nitrogen of manures, the 
available amount of which, more than of any other 
constituent, rules the amount of produce, under the 
existing conditions of British agriculture. The mineral 
constituents being, however, equally essential for growth, 
it is obviously important to have some direct experi- 
mental evidence showing whether or not they are also 
liable to such loss. 

The field experiments with wheat have afforded con- 
clusive evidence of the marked cffl*ct of potass and 
phosphoric acid supplied more than twenty years 
previously, when nitrogenous manures were afterwards 
applied to render them available; and, not only are the 
results of the analysis of the produce consistent with 
this, but the analysis of the soils has shown their 
accumulation, and that of the drainage-waters their 
comparatively little liability to loss in that way. In- 
deed, it may be concluded that, at any rate in the case 
of the heavier soils, these constituents, which, by the 
sale of corn and meat, would otherwise be the most 
likely to become relatively deficient, and which in 
that point of view are the most important to consider, 
are almost wholly retained within the reach of the 
roots. 

Let it be granted, that, in one field at Rothamsted, 
wheat, and in another, barley, have been grown for 
many years in succession, the same manure being ap- 
plied to the same plot year after year; that, under 
these circumstances, it has been found that mineral 
manures alone have little or no efi^ect, that nitrogenous 
manures alone have very much more, and that nitro- 
genous and mineral manures together will continue to 
yield as large crops as farmyard manure annually ap- 
plied, and much larger than the average produce of the 
country under rotation. It may still be asked, whether 
conclusions drawn from results obtained under such 
unusual conditions may be trusted as any guide to the 
requirements of the crops when grown on any other 
land, or in the ordinary course of farming? 

In our paper on the growth of wheat for twenty 
years in succession on the same land, we adduced the 
results of direct experiments, made not only in another 
field at Rothamsted, but also in other localities, on soils 
of very different description and in very diffbrent con- 
dition. The result in each case was, as in the experiment- 
al field, that there was bat little increase by mineral 
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manures alone, much more by ammonia-salts alone, 
and more still by ammonia-salts and mineral manure 
togeiher. We further stated our conviction, founded 
on a very extensive acquaiuiance with the practical 
experience of farmers in the use of artificial mauures 
in every district of Great Britain for many yeais, 
that, in 99 cases out of 100 m which wheat is 
grown in the ordinary course of agriculture with 
rotation, the supply of immediately available mineral 
constituents is in excess relatively to the immediately 
available supply of niti:ogen. 

In our former paper on the growth of barley, and 
again in section Y of the present paper, evidence of a 
similar kind is adduced in regard t« that crop. Two 
sets of experiments are quoted. In one, barley was 
grown for three years in succession on a series of plots 
which had previously been differently manured, and 
grown ten crops of turnips in succession. In the other, 
it was grown in four-course rotation, without manure, 
and with different descriptions of manure. The 
evidence of these other experiments is entirely con- 
firmatory of the conclusion, that mineral manures alone 
will DOt yield fair crops of barley, and that an essential 
condition for the growth of full crops, whether in rota- 
tion or under less usual coiiditionS| is a, liberal supply 
of available nitrogen within the foil. 

Further, as in the case of wheat, so also in that of 
barley, the common experience of the country at large, 
in the use of artificial manures to that crop, is entirely 
confirmatory of the conclusions to which the results of 
the experiments on its growth year after year on the 
same laud would lead. 

It may here be remarked, that the greater lia^lity 
to loss by drainage of the nitrogi^n, than of the more 
important mineral constituents of manure, is doubtless 
one element iu the explanation of the fact of the pre- 
vailing excess of available mineral cunstitueuts, re- 
latively to available nitrogen, in soils generally, under 
the ordinary course of iigriculture iu this coiiutry. 

Those who have examined for themselves the evidence 
that has been adduced, and carefully considered the 
conclusions that have been drawn in reference to the 
great number of points which the enquiry has opened 
up. will probably feel that they do not require any 
specific receipts to be laid down for their guidance, and 
that they will profit more by the direction which the 
study of the facts must give, to their own observation 
and reflections on what comes before them in the course 
of their daily experience. Indeed, under any circum- 
stances, it must be left to the intelligence and the 
judgment of the individual farmer to decide upon the 
degree in which any special recommendations will be 
applicable to his own particular soil, and other circum- 
stances. 

Still, in bringing this long report to a conclusion, a 
few words should be offered by way of iH>intiiig out the 
more directly practical application of the results 

For twenty years in suuceNsion on the same land, an 
annual expenditure of le^s than JCZ per acre in artificial 
manures has yielded an average produce of 6 quarters 
of dressed barley, of good quality, and nearly ij ton of 
straw. Any practical farmer can estimate \%hat would 
be the additional ex|K3nse upon the crop, in the way of 
rent, cultivation, harvesting, bringing to market, etc ; 
and, having done so, the result will doubtless show a 
considerable profit. 

The soil at Kothamsted is more suitable for wheat 
than it is for the growth of barley after roots, as is the 
common practice of the locality ; but the facts show 
that it will nevertheless grow large crops, of g<N>d 
quality, under favourable circumstances. Indeed, it may 
be laid down as a general rule, applicable to the country 
at large, that, on the heavier soils, full crops <»f barley 
of good quality may be grown with great certainty 



after a preceding corn-crop, under the following con- 
ditions : 

First of all, it is essential that the land be got into 
good tilth. It should be ploughed up when dry, ma 
soon as practicable after the removal of the preceding 
crop. In the spring it should be prepared for sowing 
by ploughing or scuffling as early in March as possible, 
if sufficiently dry. 

The artificial manure employed should contain nitro- 
gen, as ammonia or nitrate (or organic matter), and 
phosphates. 

From 40 to 50 lbs. of ammonia (or its equivalent of 
of nitrogen as nitrate) should be applied per acre. These 
quantities would be supplied in : 

1^ to 2 cwts. of sulphate ammonia, or 
1] to 2i cwts. of nitrate of soda. 

With either of these there should be employed 2 to 
8 cwts. mineral superphosphate of lime. 

Of late years the composition of Peruvian gnano has 
been so variable and uncertain, that it is quite im- 
possible to estimate how much of it would be required 
to supply nitrogen equal to fVom 40 to 50 lbs. of am- 
monia. It is in)p<»ssible, therefore, under such circum- 
stances, to recommend it. If, htiwever. the agents of 
the Peruvian Government were to manufacture their 
guano into a substance of uniform quality, and to 
guarantee to deliver it of a stated comtKNtition, it would 
be quite otherwise; and, as the guano itself contains 
phosphates, if the ammonia required were purchased 
in that form, superphosphate need not be also employed. 

Rape-cake is also a good manure for barley. From 
6 to 8 cwts. would supply about as much nitrogen as 
would be equal to from 40 to 50 lbs. of ammt»nia. But, 
a smaller proportion of the nitrogen of rape-cake, than 
of stilphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, or Peruvian 
guano, will be effective within a given time. In the 
experiments at Roihamsted about 9 cwts. of rape- 
cake per acre per annum, gave an average annual pro- 
duce, over 14 years in succession, of 44 bushels of 
dressed corn, of nearly 55 ll>s. i>er bushel. With rape- 
cuke, as with guano, the addition of superphosphate is 
unnecessary. 

Whatever manure be used, it should be broken up, 
finely sifted, sown broadcast, and harrowed in with 
seed. 

Economy in the cost of the nitrogen is the essential 
point to be considernl in the selection of the m:mure to 
be used. To enable the farmer to mke an advantageous 
choice, according to the market price of the difierirnt 
manures at the lime, it may be useful to state, as m 
basis of the calculation, that 1 cwt. of nitrate of 
soda, of the quality usually imported, contaias uitrctgeQ 
equal to 21 lbs. of ammonia; and if the nitrate cost 15». 
9d. per cwt , that will be equivalent to 9d. per lb. for 
ammonia, or 15s. per ton for every I percent, of ammo- 
nia (or nitrogen equal ammonia) which the maimre con- 
tains. According to the experiments at Rothamsied, it 
would ap|»ear that, at equivalent prices, a given anu»nnt 
of nitrof^'U as nitrate of soda may, in the long run, be 
more effective than an equal amount as ammonia; for, 
contrary to the current opinion, the full efiect-of the 
nitrate was not obtained until it had been used for some 
years on the same plot. 

The liability to loss of the nitrogen of manure by 
drainage has been shown to be very great. It will, or 
course, vary very much, according to the characters of 
the soil and subsoil, and of the hcasons. But as it is 
much greater during the late autumn and winter 
months, than in the spring and summer, nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia, or Peruvian guano, should always 
be sown in the spring; for wheat as a t4»p dres>ing in 
March, and for barley or oats as described ab«»ve. 

By a more lil»eral application of manure per acre ftMr 
the root crop, the area devoted to it may be oonsidersbl j 
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reduced with com|»aratively little reduction in the 
amount of the crop on the farm as a whole. Barley 
might tlien l)o grown more frequently with an increase 
of profit to the cultivator, and without lessening the 
renting value of the land. 
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and Part III No. I. 
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second scries, Vol. IX, Part II, 1872. 
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From M. Edouard Morren, Professor of Botany in 
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pp. 96. 
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plans, etc. 

L*Horticulture a L'Exposition Universelle de Paris 
de 1867, par M. Ed. Morren; 8 vo. pamph. pp. 59. 

Bulletin du Congres International de Pomologie a 
Namur, Sept. 28/ 1862, et jours suivants; 8 vo. pamph. 
pp. 99. 
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Report on Methods and Appliances for Education in 
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vo. pamph. pp. 24. 

Report on Horticulture in the same Exposition by the 
same author; 8 vo. pamph. pp. 13, plate. 

Notions Elementaires des Sciences Naturellea, by 
Charles Morren, M. D., Professor in the University of 
Li^ge, etc., etc. Parts 1 (Physics), 2 (Chemistry) and 3 
(Minerology). Manuals fur schools in Belgium,3 pamph. 
16 mo. 
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des r^coltes de ces tubercules, suivies de Renseigne- 
ments sur la culture et I'usage du Topiuambour, par 
Charles Morren; 16 mo. pamph. pp. 48, Paris, 1845. 

Notice sur la Vie et les Travaux de Charles Morren, 
par Alphonse Le Roy, Professeur a I'Univcrsite de 
Li6ge, Extrait du Compte rendu des f&tes jubilaires de 
rUniversite de Liege, 3 Novembre, 1867; 8 vo. pamph. 
pp. 20, Liege, 1869. 

Notice sur Charles Morren, Membre de I'Academie 
Royale, par Edouard Morren; 16 mo. jiamph, pp. 89, 
Bruxelles, 1860. 

Etude sur la Naturalisation de quelques V6g6taux 
Exotiquf.s a la Montagne St. Pierre Lez Maastrecht, 
par Andr^ de Vos; 12 mo. pamph. pp. 42, Ghent, 1872. 

Etude sur I'Aire d'Extension de quelques Plantes 
Meridionales dans le Bassin de la Meuse, par Andre de 
Vos; 12 mo. pamph. pp. 27, Ghent, 1870. 

Catalogue RaiMonn6 des Plantes Ornamentales qu'il 
convient de cultiver dans les Pares et Jardius, par G. 
Delchevalerle, etc.; 8 vo. pamph. pp. 84, Ghent, 1868. 

Manuel Eldmentaire de I'Art H6raldique, traduit de 
r Anglais, par Mdme. M.; 24 mo. pamph. pp. 180, 
Bruxelles, 1840. 
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